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FOREWORD 


Stephen R. Bokenkamp 


Not fifty years after the compilation of the Chinese text on which the translation 
you hold in your hands is based, on the night of July 28, 365, the Daoist Yang Xi 
retired to his meditation chamber with a troubled mind. He had only the year be- 
fore begun presenting to his aristocratic patrons various writings, poems, and in- 
structions that he had transcribed from the oral communications of female and 
male divinities during midnight meetings. Now his earthly sponsors had directed 
him to ask the deities a question, precisely the sort of question you or I might want 
someone else to ask, had we been there, but not the sort of thing one would care 
to say to a divinity. 

Yang Xi readied his lamp, his writing paper, his ink and brushes, fired up his in- 
cense burner (perhaps priming it with choice psychotropic substances), warmed up 
with a few initial visualizations, and waited for that night’s visitation. The goddess 
to appear on this occasion was Lady Wang of the circumpolar constellation Pur- 
ple Tenuity, the exalted twenty-sixth daughter of the ancient goddess Queen Mother 
of the West. Having properly identified and greeted her, Yang Xi fell to the ground 
in ritual obeisance and, as directed, asked his impertinent question: “How is it that 
when you divine persons descend you never write anything with your own hands?” 
Anything for me to show my patrons, he means; some sign, a scrap of paper, any- 
thing. “Can it be true,” he prompted, “that our states of existence are so remark- 
ablydi_ erent that I just do not see?” 

Lady Wang did not strike the impudent Yang Xi with a lightning bolt but civilly 
asked that he take a seat and, predictably, that he once again transcribe her words. 
At first she seemed to follow up on Yang’s suggestion. Yes, their two modes of ex- 
istence are impossibly remote the one from the other. For her to demonstrate her 
true calligraphy would be impossible, since what is beyond form cannot enter into 
the phenomenal world. Were she to take up the brush and write, then, the figur- 
ing of the transcendent in mundane graphs would not just distort but entirely trans- 
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form the message. In short, direct textual revelation 1s impossible. (We imagine that 
Yang X1’s patrons would be less than thrilled with the news. They were clearly get- 
ting something other than divine texts in all their pristine purity.) 

But then Lady Wang does something that at first seems strange. She reveals to 
Yang the origins of writing. 

Writing, Lady Wang tells Yang, began in the first moments of cosmogenesis, co- 
eval with the Big Bang, when the Undi  erentiated first divided into the two prin- 
ciples yin and_yang, thus beginning the process of separation that resulted in the 
myriad existences of the heavens and the earth. This is understood to be a process 
of decline, a long descent from the primordial unity of the Dao. While celestial be- 
ings still know how to participate in the original unity, we of the earth are remote 
indeed from our origin and our writing is similarly fragmented and faulty. 

Language in fact identifies through discrimination, by assigning things to mu- 
tually distinct classes. It thereby “creates” the world of human knowing through 
destroying the world of unity where it 1s so pleasant to dwell in reverent contem- 
plation. As Lady Wang puts it: Human language “accommodates itself to change, 
attempting to match evanescent distinctions”; our script is thus but “the muddy 
writing of mobile corpses.” Human writing is just not something she will person- 
ally involve herself with. Yang must do it for her. So much for the Daoist muse, a 
harsh taskmistress indeed. 


I recount the above story, drawn from the “Declarations of the Perfected,” for what 
it reveals of Daoist views of language and of scripture as well as for what it inti- 
mates of our own struggle to understand Daoism. 

The predicament of Yang Xi—poised reluctantly between his patrons on one 
side and the celestial deities whose texts he seeks to translate into the colloquial id- 
iom on the other—murors that of anyone who would attempt to render Daoist 
texts into readable English. On the side of the goddess there is the holy mandate 
of the text itself, with its inherent resistance to the partial representation that is the 
nature of translation, and on the other side the “patrons,” composed of those who 
want specific answers to specific questions. Rarely, we find, is any text content to 
reveal what various patrons—historians, students of comparative religion, and the 
like—most want to know. 

From another angle, we see the translator as caught between a second set of “pa- 
trons” and “deities.” These “patrons,” tenure and promotion boards, fellow schol- 
ars, inquiring readers, are apt to give less weight to translation work than to sup- 
posedly more exalted “interpretive scholarship.” Translation is still popularly 
regarded as just a skill, like taking dictation. After all, one is merely taking preformed 
thoughts from one language and putting them in another, not thinking! But in this 
model, there stands on the other side the higher deities of linguistic theory who re- 
mind the translator that all the translator can properly do 1s “interpret” and that 
only badly. Mediating between such patrons (those who pay the bill) and deities 
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(those who set the terms of success), one is apt to conclude that Lady Wang per- 
haps has it right: the enterprise is ill-conceived, perhaps impossible. Best not be- 
come involved. 

Yang X1’s solution to this dilemma was simple: he kept on writing. Other 
Daoists, as well, equally convinced of the impossibility of capturing the eternal, 
shape-shifting Truth in evanescent shackles of words, kept writing, with the re- 
sult that we have a torrent, a niagara, of recorded words in the Daoist canon and 
elsewhere, all written with full knowledge of the opening lines of the Daode jing that 
“the Way can be made to function as a Way (an explicit teaching)—but that 1s not 
the enduring Way.” Scripture can be translated, so long as we remember that this 
is not éhe original or the enduring scripture. 

It was in this spirit and in the hope of uncovering more fully what Daoists made 
of their religion down through Chinese history that I initiated this series. As I be- 
gan my own translation work, the first thing I noticed was that although the texts 
I had chosen to translate were those I had read perhaps dozens of times already, 
when I had finished the rough drafts, to my amazement, my view of them had 
changed entirely. This phenomenon bears consideration. It is, I think, the result of 
three related requirements of academic translation: First, and we in Daoist stud- 
ies have been particularly guilty of this, when we write on any subject, we tend to 
cannibalize texts for bits useful to our current topic rather than read them through 
properly in search of the author’s concerns. My “knowledge” of the texts I wanted 
to treat, formed in this way, was thus partial to begin with. I had to begin research 
all over again. Second, the need to translate every word of a text necessitates that 
one contextualize it, domg all sorts of dictionary work and extra reading to see 
how terms are used in cognate texts and to track down allusions. Few are very care- 
ful about this except when they translate passages for publication. The translator 
is,mme_ ect, forced to write on the whole text for publication and so takes greater 
care at the initial stages of understanding. Third, even though literal translation is 
impossible, thee ort of érying to translate—or even of closely paraphrasing—the 
argument of a text forces one to make hard choices. These push the translator back 
to the text again and again to see what can be brought over and what must be left 
behind. 

All of this can be summed up in one sentence: Translation is close reading. 

This brings me to a second concern underlying the creation of this series, the 
value of publishing translations. ‘The Lady Wang seems to argue against it. “Were 
our texts once grasped by those bony beings,” she moans, “they would be subject 
to the struggles of the mortal world.” She has a point, to be sure, and, weighing 
the published works of interpretive scholarship on Daoism against translated works 
(the Daode jing excluded), one would have to say that Daoist scholars, at least, have 
taken the point. Recently, though, increased pressure has been brought to bear on 
the Daoist cabal to “stand and deliver” to the wider scholarly audience. This is not 
a bad thing. The “struggles of the mortal world” are, in fact, what scholarship is 
about. 
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Because translation is so good to do—and good to think through—and because 
translation, when done well, is a particularly careful form of interpretive scholar- 
ship, one that throws open to consideration of scholars in other fields aspects of 
Daoism we might have missed, this series of Daoist Classics aims to present full 
translations of important texts of the Daoist religion. 

The present work by Robert Ford Campany, more than my own book inaugu- 
rating the series, represents the optimal deployment of scholarly translation. It is 
to the great credit of the University of California Press that it has decided to make 
the entire work, including Gampany’s invaluable text-critical notes, available to you. 

The Traditions of Divine Transcendents is a work that was so important to Daoists 
in the medieval period that they wrote it more than once, augmenting and recon- 
figuring Ge Hong’s original text for new contexts. Campany’s text-critical edition 
of the work provides us with the clearest possible picture of how the earliest and 
subsequent redactions of the text might have appeared to readers. This founda- 
tional work allows Campany to speak with authority on Ge Hong’s methods and 
goals in compiling this particular hagiography. We learn startling new things about 
the practices and goals of Ge’s Daoist exemplars and of their complex relation- 
ship to society. 

In presenting these findings, and drawing on his expertise in the genre to which 
the Traditions belongs, Campany provides scholars of religion not only with innova- 
tive literary approaches to hagiography but also with important considerations of 
its relationship to scripture, books of doctrine, or manuals of religious practice. That 
is to say, through the careful textual work he has accomplished in the preparation 
of his translation, Campany has not only read this text more closely than those who 
have gone before him but has also distilled from his findings methodological in- 
sights of great importance. 

Finally, for us “bony beings,” Campany has prepared a translation of splendid 
lucidity, explicated carefully through patient annotation and analysis of each tale. 
True to the history of the Traditions, this is not a single work but several works com- 
posed at various times considered together. As rich as the gleanings Campany has 
gathered in working through these texts, through his careful explication future read- 
ers stand to gain more. 

In all respects, this is a work that comes very close to the ideal type [had in mind 
when I began this series of translations. I wish I had written it myself. [am proud 
to be able to present it to you. 


PREFACE 


This book has three parts. The first introduces the religion described, prescribed, 
and implied in Ge Hong’s fourth-century Chinese hagiographic work, Traditions of 
Divine Transcendents. The second part is a translation of that work. The third lists 
and comments on the sources used for the translation. Nonspecialists will proba- 
bly be more interested in the first and second parts but may, at least, wish to con- 
sult the “Other materials” sections of part 3 for additional texts about the adepts 
in question. 

The separation of the technical matter in part 3 from the rest of the book is 
echoed by an annotation policy: with few exceptions, comments on the many vari- 
ant versions of the hagiographies translated in part 2 are reserved for the relevant 
section of part 3. Notes in part 2 clarify substantive points about the translated text’s 
contents. 

When citing traditionally paginated and formatted Chinese works, I have sep- 
arated juan (fascicle) numbers from page numbers with a stroke (/) and have indi- 
cated recto and verso with the letters a and b respectively. Occasionally I also sup- 
ply a line number following the page number. Thus, 2/1b3 indicates third line of 
the verso of the first page of the second fascicle. Pages of a few works used here— 
Morohashi’s Dai Kanwa jiten and the Taisho Buddhist canon, for example—are di- 
vided into multiple horizontal registers, and in these cases it is these registers that 
are indicated by roman letters following page numbers. In a very few cases, most 
notably when citing the Song compendium Taiping guangji, I have given a fascicle 
number followed by the serial number of the text in question, separated by a pe- 
riod (not a stroke): thus, 2.5 means the fifth entry in the list of entries comprised in 
fascicle two. 

Once they have introduced individual characters by their full names, the Chi- 
nese texts translated here generally refer to them by their given names, not, as in 
modern Western practice, by their surnames. In part 2 I have followed Western 
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convention, except when multiple persons of the same surname figure in a narra- 
tive. In part 3 I have usually followed Chinese practice. 

Because of the frequency of its citation, James R. Ware’s translation of Baopuzi 
neipian—a text in dire need of retranslation—1s cited by the author’s name only 
(Ware page[s]). I cite this translation for the convenience of readers who may wish 
to consult it, but all passages quoted from Baopuzi neifian, as well as from all other 
non-English texts, are my own translations unless explicitly indicated otherwise. 

A few paragraphs of part 1 have appeared or will appear in essays published 
elsewhere. 
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PART ONE 


Traditions of Divine Transcendents 
and Its Context 


Opening 


We die, we humans, like all other forms of the mysterious phenomenon known as 
life. It turns out that we are biochemically programmed to die, cell by cell, although 
the reason why is no clearer to microbiologists than to anyone else. Dying is so much 
a part of living that the two come to seem part of a single process and almost in- 
distinguishable. 

Almost. It is perhaps only the sages who can look on their own death or that of 
a loved one with utter equanimity, who can, with Zhuangzi, “think of nothingness 
as the head, of life as the spine, of death as the rump, knowing that life and death, 
existing and perishing, are a single body.”! 

In the religions they have created, human beings have responded to the brute 
givenness of death with stories, gestures, rituals; they have invested dying with mean- 
ings, have posited destinations for the dead, have created countries of the postliv- 
ing and states of bliss and torment and boredom. In these ways death, while never 
rendered trivial, is rendered no longer fatal. Each specific way of imagining death, 
each idiom or metaphor devised for speaking about what it is to die, to be dead, 
generates correspondingly specific things to do (things for the living to do visibly, 
the “dead” invisibly): programs, procedures, strategies, carried out according to 
schedules, maps, rules, charts, guidelines. 

One type of response to death is to attempt to postpone it or even avoid it al- 
together. Many peoples have quested for immortality of one or another sort. The 
desire to live indefinitely is not hard to understand, even if we do not, on reflec- 
tion, share it. But that it is thought actually possible to do so in this body, let us say, 
and not simply metaphorically, as well as the specific ways in which immortality 1s 
thought to be attainable—these are what resist oure — orts to understand. Only when 
we understand what sort of process the people of some other place and time thought 


1. Khuangzt 6, line 46; translation based on (but di ering from) Graham, Chuang-tzu, 87. 
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was involved in dying, and what sort of being it was, for them, that was doing the 
dying, can we begin to understand the paths those people charted around death. 

Since at least the fourth century B.c.£., it had been asserted by some within Chi- 
nese society that humans by dint of e ort might staveo death indefinitely? and, 
as the texts put it, achieve “long life” or “come to an end only when heaven and 
earth do.” Methods for transforming oneself into such a longevous being were de- 
vised, practiced, taught, and passed down in writing. The surviving evidence from 
the earliest periods is sparse and fragmentary, but it suffices to reconstruct the out- 
lines of traditions of questing for long life as a transformed, higher-than-human 
being, traditions consisting primarily of written texts (some of which were under- 
stood to require oral supplements to be e _ ective) containing prescribed regimens 
and portrayals of what lay in store for those who persevered to the goal. Images of 
such transformed beings adorned halls and tombs; stories of their exploits circu- 
lated, were collected and recorded.* They were named xian (il). This term is often 
translated as “immortal,” but, strictly speaking, the texts promised neither a once- 
and-for-all immortality nor an escape from time and change into an eternal stasis, 
as can immediately be seen from the fact that there were distinct degrees or levels 
of xian-hood as well as from the fact that texts sometimes distinguish xzan from those 
who have “merely” managed not to die (busi # 7).4 The makers of the texts un- 


2. In Han times, at least, the picture of the range of possibilities—challenging enough as it stands— 
is made yet more complex by practices and representations that seem to imply not stavngo death 
indefinitely but first dying and then being reborn or conveyed heavenward into deathlessness, a sort of 
“post-mortem immortality,” in Anna Seidel’s memorably apt phrase. (‘To cite a single example, Han- 
era grave goods include objects inscribed with wishes for longevity for the tomb and its occupant.) See 
Seidel, “Tokens”; Seidel, “Geleitbrief”; Seidel, “Post-Mortem Immortality”; Seidel, “Traces”; Yu, “New 
Evidence”; Yu, “O Soul, Come Back!”; Brashier, “Longevity”; Brashier, “Han Thanatology”; Ziegler, 
“Entre ciel et terre”; Robinet, “Metamorphosis.” In this study I cannot deal adequately with this com- 
plex of representations, and further research is needed on them and on their relationship to the com- 
plex of ideas and practices described here. 

3. The main pre-fourth-century source texts for this as yet unwritten history include certain pas- 
sages in the Zhuangzi, Chuci, Zhanguo ce, and Shit; the Huainanzi (the nature and extent of whose immortality 
lore has yet to be fully investigated); the cycle of legends surrounding Han Emperor Wu (carefully stud- 
ied in Smith, “Han Emperor Wu”), and the cosmographic text Shizhou ji, which is connected to it; other 
scattered passages concerning the Queen Mother of the West and the eastern isles; and of course the 
Liexian zhuan. Increasing numbers of excavated texts also shed light on the immortality quest. All of 
these materials have yet to be integrated with relevant visual images of transcendents, mostly found in 
tombs. The best overview of the subject is still the one provided by Needham and associates in Science 
and Civilisation, although it relies only on received texts; more recent studies focus more narrowly on re- 
stricted bodies of evidence. 

4. Hence I feel that a study such as DeWoskin’s (“Xian Descended”) that frames its problem as the 
representation of xian timelessness in narrative, a form of discourse that is essentially grounded in tem- 
porality, is fundamentally misguided as to this aspect of Chinese thinking, however illuminating it is of 
certain narratological elements of xian hagiographies. Xzan neither escape change nor depart to an ut- 
terly distinct place; they remain in a temporal and spatial matrix, although they gain extraordinary ways 
of maneuvering in that matrix. For an example of the distinction between mere busi and xian, see ZG 
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derstood all things in the world to be in constant, cyclical flux; nothing, not even 
the Dao itself, perdured forever in a single, fixed form. Students of Western reli- 
gions, accustomed to certain dichotomies, tend to err by projecting these onto Chi- 
nese and, more specifically, Daoist worldviews, speaking of time/eternity, death/ 
immortality, human/divine, natural/supernatural, this world/the next world—and 
immanence/transcendence. In every case the Chinese spoke of gradations, hier- 
archical continuities, chains of being. In translating xzan as “transcendent(s)” when 
it denotes one or more transformed persons, as “transcendence” when it names 
their exalted status, as “transcend” when it names what they do (the Chinese term 
is used in all of these ways), I do not mean to suggest an absolute metaphysical 
di erence between xian and lesser beings but rather to capture the essential fact 
about wan as portrayed in texts and images: they have ascended to links in the chain 
higher than those occupied by even the best human beings.° 

In this book I present the second-earliest collection of stories of such beings to 
have survived into our time. This collection in its original form was the work of the 
aristocratic scholar-official and religious practitioner Ge Hong & # (283-343 
c.E.),° 
to this hagiographic collection, which he titled Traditions of Divine Transcendents (Shen- 


member of an important clan in the southeastern state of Wu. In addition 


xian zhuan #! (i 4%), Ge Hong also wrote a series of polemical essays arguing the 
efficacy and (to some extent) explaining the principles and procedures of a large 
range of longevity and immortality techniques practiced down to his time. These 
essays were collectively titled Inner Chapters of the Master Who Embraces the Unhewn 
(Baopuzi neipian 48, th  W i): “inner,” because these chapters deal with matters 
both esoteric and of the utmost importance (as opposed to exoteric, less important, 
hence “outer” a airs, to which he devoted another group of essays);’ “embraces 
the unhewn,” because this was the sobriquet Ge Hong chose for himself, evoking 
the famous image from the Classic of the Way and Its Power (Daode jing 18 4% #8), a 
metaphor for the preferability of things left in their natural, spontaneously self- 
generated states. 


5. Iam largely indebted here to the reasons given in Bokenkamp, Scriptures, 21-23, for preferring 
“transcendent” over “immortal,” but I have tried to caution readers more strongly than he does against 
the misapprehensions invited by “transcendent” in its turn. I should also point out that I intend “tran- 
scendence” (and its related forms) not in the philosophical sense defined by David Hall and Roger Ames 
(see Hall and Ames, Thinking through Confucius, 13) but in a more concrete and metaphorically grounded 
sense of “going beyond,” “surpassing in status, excellence, and/or power,” or “ascendance over.” (I would 
also caution against their tendency to generalize over all of Chinese thought and culture from a nar- 
rowly circumscribed set of philosophical books.) I have pondered “ascendants” as an alternative ren- 
dering of xian in its nominal sense. 

6. I follow the rationale for his dates explained in Sivin, “Life of Ko Hung,” and Arbuckle, “When 
Did Ge Hong Die?” (with which Ofuchi, Shoki, concurs). 

7. A partial translation of these, and a lengthy study of Ge Hong’s political and social thought, is 
available in Sailey, Master. Sailey’s comments on Ge Hong’s religious thought are best approached with 
extreme caution. 
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The Problem of Nomenclature 


Taken together, Traditions and Inner Chapters, as I will refer to these works, constitute 
a kind of summa—although not the most tidily organized summa, a summa driv- 
en by a need to convince, a work-in-progress summa—of pre-320 c.E. ideas and 
practices thought to contribute to the quest for long life and transcendence. Al- 
though often associated with “Daoism,” this quest long preceded the rise of any 
organized religion warranting that label, and many of the early arts in question 
were wielded by figures known not yet as “practitioners of dao” or “of the Dao” 
(daoshi #2 +), and certainly not as “Daoists” because that is an English term, but 
as “masters of esoterica” (fangshi 77 +), many of them hailing from the eastern 
coastal and Chu regions.® Nor, for that matter, is any “Daoist” tradition adequately 
summarized as a way of seeking immortality, at least not without lengthy quali- 
fication, notwithstanding the old stereotype to the contrary. Ge Hong’s writings at- 
test to a long series of strata of notions and techniques, some archaic, others more 
recent, some practiced at most social levels and others only by a small elite. These 
notions and techniques had their several names, but the series of strata to which 
we construe them as belonging had no overall name, as it had no unity and no known 
unifier before Ge Hong.’ 

This lack of unity leaves us with a problem of nomenclature. There is a long- 
standing tendency, meriting deeper reflection elsewhere, to reify traditions and “re- 
ligions”; we metaphorically construe them not only as entities but also as a partic- 
ular kind of entity—as clearly bounded containers (each with its label), such that 
any given figure, text, or set of practices, if “religious,” must fitin one or the other.!° 
As it has long been assumed that the quest for transcendence is quintessentially 
“Daoist,” it has also been assumed that Ge Hong must belong to the “Daoism” 
container. But the container metaphor, with its essentializing and too fussily taxo- 
nomic tendencies, must now be set aside, perhaps in favor of another (I would sug- 
gest the notion of “field” implied in Pierre Bourdieu’s work, refashioned so as to 
be more clearly intelligible, as a good candidate for development), for it falsifies more 


8. On fangshi and their “esoteric arts” (fangshu if) as one resource on which later, self-consciously 
“Daoist” movements freely if also contemptuously drew, see, among other works, Wang, “Fangshi”; 
Ngo, Divination; DeWoskin, “Source Guide”; DeWoskin, Biographies; Campany, Strange Writing, 164-67, 
280-94; Harper, “Warring States, Qin, and Han Manuscripts”; von Falkenhausen, “Sources of 'Tao- 
ism”; Seidel, “Imperial Treasures”; Raz, “Ritual.” 

g. A possible exception to this statement is the compendium of essays assembled under the title 
Huainanzi in the second century B.c.£., but the extent to which that massive work can be accurately thus 
characterized has yet to be determined. The study of the only other candidate, the Taiping jing, is even 
younger, and basic issues concerning the provenance of this text have yet to be resolved, but my pre- 
liminary analysis as well as that in Kaltenmark, “Ideology,” suggest that much of this text is a heavily 
revisionist response to older techniques of transcendence, not a proponent of them, and is ideologically 
close to early Celestial Master Daoist teachings, whether or not it emanated from that movement. 

10. I have in mind the rich work by George Lako — and Mark Johnson on metaphors and their con- 
sequences for discourse and practice (see their works listed in the bibliography). 
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than it helps our view of history and of religious life in particular historical peri- 
ods. If our interest lies in seeing the religious world inhabited by Ge Hong and his 
like-minded contemporaries as they saw it, then we would do well to pay closer at- 
tention to their own taxonomies and metaphors—another project for another day, 
although some hints are dropped in the pages that follow. But this is hardly to say 
that we must adopt early medieval Chinese vocabulary as our own, as if we could 
somehow speak, and speak only, from an “emic perspective” and thus solve our 
problem of what to call “them” by using only the language “they” used of them- 
selves. No, this “morality of regard for local interpretations,”!' itself based on the 
same “tradition holism” that entails the container metaphor, will not do, if only 
because I am writing, and you are reading, in English and this is not fourth- 
century China. One might argue, for example, that, to the extent that Ge Hong 
pulls earlier techniques of longevity and transcendence under the common um- 
brella of dao, we may justifiably refer to his representations of them as “Daoist” 
and may furthermore call them “proto-Daoist” as they existed earlier.!? Or, to the 
extent that many of the texts, practices, and understandings Ge Hong wrote about 
were adopted (and modified) by the authors of the scriptures of Supreme Purity 
(Shangqing _£ ##)!¥ later in the fourth century—launching a tradition no one seems 
to balk at calling “Daoist’”—one could perhaps sensibly refer to them, and to Ge 
Hong’s writings themselves, as “proto-Daoist.” But the very way in which we tend 
to use any such general word for “a religion”—a set of usages grounded in West- 
ern linguistic patterns as well as in the particular shape of European religious 
history—will distort with alien assumptions whatever it might have gained in emic 
clarity. And until these general, metaphor-rooted problems of reifying nomencla- 
ture are addressed, the classic sinological quandary of how to define the contents 
and boundaries of what counts as “Daoist” cannot be solved. 

My approach has been to avoid using big labels, “ists” or “isms,” at all. When, 
however, as it sometimes must, the structure of exposition forces the invocation of 


11. Smith, Drudgery, 52; cf. his comments on what I term “tradition holism,” p. 118. 

12. To label religious phenomena “proto-” anything is only apparently “emic” in orientation any- 
how, since it adopts the name of one group for another group that, by this very characterization, would 
not have so labeled itself. “Proto-Daoist” as a label has gained some currency (Seidel, “Traces,” 40; 
Cedzich, “Ghosts,” 33; von Falkenhausen, “Sources of Taoism,” 3), and so have “the occult” (especially 
in recent work by Donald Harper), “popular religion” (in work by Poo Mu-chou and Seidel), and “com- 
mon fund of religious and magical lore” (Ziircher, “Texts,” 292), but these locutions bring their own 
problems that I prefer to address elsewhere. 

13. Since Bokenkamp (in Early Daoist Scriptures, the first title of the series in which this book appears) 
has chosen to follow Edward Schafer in translating Shangqing as Upper Clarity, I should briefly ex- 
plain my choice of Supreme Purity, which has been shaped by a helpful exchange with Terry Kleeman. 
In Daoist contexts, the primary sense of ging is not “clarity” but “purity,” lack of defilement, always 
connoting proximity to the original conditions of things as they emanate from the Dao. As for shang, 
the Shangqing celestial realm is not “upper” in relation to “middle” and “lower” realms; rather, it is it- 
self the second of a series of three pure heavens, as explained below in my discussion of the term 
“Taiqing” or “Grand Purity.” 
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some such label for the sorts of thought and practice documented and expounded 
by Ge Hong, I have resorted to these: “the quest for transcendence,” used in nom- 
inal and adjectival forms, and, occasionally, the adjectival “esoteric.” The reader 
should be wary of ascribing any tradition-holism or metaphysical gravity to these 
phrases; I intend them to refer to patterns or fields of activities and values. As an 
economy I have also allowed myself to characterize as “Daoist” materials produced, 
practices followed, and attitudes evinced by participants in the Celestial Master, 
Supreme Purity, Numinous Treasure (Lingbao # ¥% ), and later traditions deriva- 
tive from these, although I recognize that to do so may be only a little less prob- 
lematic than to so characterize Ge Hong’s works. In matters of nomenclature it is 
very difficult to apply rigorous principles to more than one explanandum at a time 
and still say anything about anything. 

Ge Hong is best seen as a collector and unifier, but hardly a systematizer, of a 
congeries of techniques the sole commonality of which is the goal of prolonging 
and enhancing the life of the human biospiritual organism. He arranged these tech- 
niques into a hierarchy based on his view of their respective degrees of e _ ective- 
ness and prestige, and he sought to bring them all under a common philosoph- 
icotheological umbrella: that of the “Obscure” or the “Mystery” (xuan % ), another 
name for or an epithet of the Dao.'* The Mystery (or the Dao) is that from which 
all arises; it is from this primordial unity that the diverse phenomena of life alike 
emerge. Having erected this cosmogonic and cosmological umbrella notion at the 
outset of his Jnner Chapters (much in the way that the Han compendium Huainanzi 
had done), Ge Hong proceeds almost at once to link the presence of Mystery with 
life, its absence with decline and the departure of a person’s life-giving, indwelling 
spirits. The inference follows that “it is only with the Mystery, the Dao, that there 
can be permanence.”!> “Those who employ the Mystery, the Dao, become divine, 
those who forget it become mere vessels.”!® It is next said to be possible to “get” or 
“attain” (de 4) the Mystery or the Dao. Initially, Ge Hong describes such attain- 
ers in soaring, lyrical terms of cosmic flight and frolicking play.!’ But he soon nar- 
rows his attention, and ours, to those individual humans who have managed this 
extraordinary feat and to the range of methods by which they have done so. It is, 
then, beneath the lofty aegis of the Dao that he gathers his discussion of longevity 
techniques. Yet Ge Hong voices impatience with those who would remain at the 
level of Dao-discourse in the face of the fleetingness of life; he urges the necessity 
of prolonging it by deliberate action. Quickly he shifts focus from the boundless 
immensity of the Dao writ large to the palpable minutiae of its embodiment on 
the micro-scale of the human biospiritual organism, where “attaining the Dao” is 


14. The ensuing discussion is based largely on NP 1 and g and Robinet, Taoism, 82—91; especially 
valuable is Robinet’s retranslation of the opening passage of NP 1. 

15. HE ZUADTHA a; NP 1/1, Ware 30. 

16. LZ 4 7#, SZ # B, NP 1/2, Ware 30. 

17. See the passage translated in Robinet, Taoism, 84. 
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no mystical end state but a lifelong process, laborious and agonistic in character, 
something akin to a war, fought against marauding spirits of the unburied dead 
and indwelling parasites on the battleground of blood and breath, heart and liver 
and spleen, thought and will. Traditions of Divine Transcendents is Ge Hong’s record 
of some men and women deemed to have fought this war and won it. 


Why a Study and Translation of Traditions? 


In part 2 of this book I present the first translation of Traditions that is complete, 
text-critical, and fully annotated, along with a commentary. Here, in part 1, I present 
a study of the religious content and context of the work.!® A decade ago Anna Sei- 
del remarked how valuable a careful, annotated translation of Traditions would be 
for scholarship on Daoist religion,!* but perhaps it is necessary to detail some rea- 
sons why one might think so. After all, little more than a decade before Seidel’s 
comment appeared in print, Michel Strickmann had lamented scholars’ overre- 
liance on hagiography as a source of information about Daoist beliefs and prac- 
tices, and Nathan Sivin had sweepingly dismissed the evidential value of Ge Hong’s 
writings as a whole with the statement, “I can only think of him as the Alan Watts 
of his time.”?° These were understandable reactions to many scholars’ tendency at 
the time to ignore Daoist scriptures and to focus on Ge Hong’s Inner Chapters be- 
cause of their availability in a (quite imperfect) translation. But now, given the ad- 
vances made in the field since that time, we are better equipped to turn back to Ge 
Hong’s hagiography and ask what it, together with nner Chapters, tells us about the 
roots of Daoist religion and, more broadly, about the history of Chinese religions 
and the history of religions in general. 

For one thing, Ge Hong’s worksa_ ord us an unparalleled glimpse into certain 
aspects of Chinese religious life and practice at a critical time in the history of Chi- 
nese religions. As antidote to what, at the time of the Bellagio conference on Daoist 
studies, was an undue fixation on Ge Hong, Sivin proposed “delving into the so- 
cial and historic circumstances in which his books were written.””*! Ironically, Ge 
Hong’s writings themselves shed what I would argue is unique light on those “so- 
cial and historic circumstances.” As detailed below, they document aspects of a cer- 
tain style of lived religion leading up to the early fourth century that are not ap- 
parent from early scriptures or other writings; some of these aspects have not been 


18. Perhaps the best overall discussion of Ge Hong’s thought to date may be found in Robinet, Tao- 
ism, 78-113. Other notable studies of his thought include Fukui, Shinsenden, 7-60; Kominami, Shinwa, 
145-236 (the most thoughtful interpretive study of Shenxian zhuan to date); Wang, Daojia he dagjiao, 55-79; 
Hu, Wei Jin shenxian daojiao; Qing, Zhongguo daojiao shi, 1:301-35; Ren, Zhongguo daojiao shi, 81-119; Lan, 
Baopuzi; Needham, Science, 5.3:81-110; Yoshikawa, “Hobokushi no sekai.” See also Campany, “Ingest- 
ing the Marvelous”; Robinet, “Taoist Immortal”; Sakade, “Changsheng shu.” 

19. “Chronicle,” 305-6. 

20. Strickmann, “On the Alchemy,” 166, 191; Sivin, “On the Word “Taoist,’” 326. 

a1. Sivin, “On the Word “Taoist,’” 326-27. 
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noted by scholars. In particular, the lineaments of the role of the transcendence- 
seeking adept in society emerge distinctly from the hagiographies of Traditions (es- 
pecially when these are read alongside certain Inner Chapters passages). Careful at- 
tention to them will supply a missing piece of our picture of religious activity among 
both adepts and laypersons in the second, third, and early fourth centuries. 

For another thing, Ge Hong records elements of religious ideas and disciplines 
relating to the quest for transcendence that might otherwise remain unknown to 
us, and his writings constitute a valuable terminus ante quem for them. Many of the 
practices Ge Hong describes, and many of the figures he eulogizes in Traditions, 
have their source in Han-period and even earlier religious currents still otherwise 
obscure. 

With respect to Daoist religious history proper, furthermore, Ge Hong’s writ- 
ings, and the practices, ideas, and values represented in them, constituted an im- 
portant voice in ongoing inter- or intrareligious rivalries and self-definitions. I will 
adduce evidence that Ge Hong knew something of, and was responding to, aspects 
of the new Daoist religion of the Celestial Masters. The shapers of that religion, 
on the other hand, clearly appropriated but redefined elements of the style of quest- 
ing for transcendence known to Ge Hong.?? When we come to the Supreme Pu- 
rity tradition first announced in the revelations of 364~70 c.£., the transcendence 
quest traditions familiar to Ge Hong were clearly the main traditions that the new 
revelations sought to refurbish, improve on, and simultaneously demote. Isabelle 
Robinet has documented the massive extent to which Supreme Purity scriptures 
are in fact rewritings and reframings of preexistent scriptural materials; to an ex- 
tent not well appreciated by many scholars, the sorts of religious understandings 
and techniques reflected in Ge Hong’s works were the foundation on which the 
self-claimed superior superstructure of Supreme Purity was erected. Finally, the 
Numinous Treasure tradition first proclaimed in about 420 c.£. borrowed the pres- 
tige of a central figure in the lineage of texts and techniques inherited by Ge Hong. 
If it is impossible to understand a religious movement without understanding the 
predecessors to which it was responding, then the quest for transcendence de- 
serves more careful consideration than it has received by students of early Daoist 
traditions, who sometimes tend, perhaps unconsciously, to adopt the preferences 
of the texts they study and therefore to dismiss the practices reflected in Ge Hong’s 
writings—and his writings themselves—as hardly worth serious scrutiny. 

Finally, research on Ge Hong’s works has at least two contributions to make to 
the cross-cultural study of religions. ‘The religion he documents was an extraordi- 


22. Thisisa story yet to be told. Its starting points might include the title and nature of “transcendent 
nobles” (Bokenkamp’s rendering of xianshi {ili +) in the Xtang’er Commentary; certain passages in the ex- 
tant Taiping jing that seem to be arguments against shyie (on which notion see below); and procedures in 
slightly later Celestial Master scriptures for attempting to alter one’s allotted life span by petitioning ce- 
lestial gods who oversee its length. Further comments on these matters are given in Campany, “Living 
O _ the Books.” 
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nary human response to the phenomenon of death. Many religions speak of im- 
mortality in one or another form. Perhaps none has had as much to say about how 
to shun death as did the one articulated by Ge Hong. Furthermore, my translation 
and study of Ge Hong’s Traditions contribute new material for an as yet unrealized 
cross-cultural understanding of hagiography as a type of religious writing, a theme 
in religious studies heretofore largely dominated by Christian and Islamic categories. 


As for my translation of Traditions, I have striven for literalness, preferring to present 
as straight a dose of the sometimes strange prose of this text as I can muster in 
English. But I have not been content to let the text simply speak for itself. It bris- 
tles with references to a wealth of figures, terms, and techniques significant for the 
history of Chinese religions—and significant, I would insist, for understanding what 
the text means to say—and I have tried where possible to explain such references, 
or at least to register my best guesses in difficult cases, in a lengthy series of anno- 
tations. To most of the hagiographies I have also added “Comments,” shorter or 
longer as seemed called for by the material; these point out connections both out- 
side and within the text of Traditions and indicate details in the story that strike me 
as important. One other feature of my translation will perhaps be of greatest use 
to those who wish, as I do, to situate texts and practices in specific times: in prepar- 
ing the translation, I have indicated the relative earliness with which each stretch 
of text is attested in quotations (or sometimes paraphrases or summaries) in other 
texts of more or less secure date. I do this in two ways: the hagiographies as wholes 
are divided into three groups according to my relative confidence in the earliness 
of their attribution to Traditions, and, within each hagiography, passages attested 
before the Song are typographically di erentiated from those attested only during 
or after that dynasty. (Details on these conventions, their rationales, and the crite- 
ria for their use are provided below, pp. 124, 379-80, 384.) All of these features of 
the translation are grounded in my approach to the text as valuable evidence of 
certain people’s religious thought and practice in a particular era—practices that 
included the making and circulating of stories such as those preserved here—rather 
than as a sort of timeless literary composition not essentially expressive of any par- 


ticular religious outlook or matrix of practices but rather meant to amuse.” 


The remainder of part 1 is divided into four chapters of unequal size. The first 
briefly presents the essential, known facts of Ge Hong’s biography, most impor- 
tant, the dates by which his works on the quest for transcendence were likely com- 
pleted and his own religious training. The second and longest introduces the na- 


23. My reasons for taking this approach, and a critique of the alternatives to it, may be found in 
the section “Traditions as Hagiography” below. 
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ture of the religion reflected in Ge Hong’s works, using his and other writings as 
windows onto their religious world. Traditions itself a ards a fascinating but only 
partial view onto that world; its readers are well served, I hope, by the broader look 
a aded here. The third looks not through but at the text, arguing for a reading of 
it as hagiography and conveying some of what such a reading entails. The final 
chapter—briefest, but essential—takes up the text-critical challenges presented by 
Traditions in its various extant forms and how I have met them. 


Ge Hong and the Writing 


of Traditions of Divine Transcendents 


Ge Hong (styled Zhichuan #€ )!]) was born in 283 c.£., in Jurong district 4] A #, 
Danyang commandery, in northern Yangzhou (in modern Jiangsu), some thirty 
kilometers east-southeast of what would in his lifetime become the Eastern Jin cap- 
ital city of Jianye (modern Nanjing) and roughly halfway between that city and the 
Maoshan hills farther to the southeast.! Jurong, a virtual epicenter of early Daoist 
textual production, would see the Supreme Purity channelings to Yang Xi in 364-70, 
then the writing of the Numinous Treasure scriptures about thirty years later. 

Ge Hong was born into an aristocratic clan with deep roots in the region and 
close ties to the Wu state. His early ancestors resisted Wang Mang’s rule and helped 
to restore the Han, and it was during the early Latter Han that Ge Hong’s branch 
of the clan took up residence in Jurong. Ge Hong’s paternal grandfather, Ge Xi #, 
held high office at the Wu court. His great-uncle, Ge Xuan % , was a master of eso- 
terica of some repute and had received from his teacher, Zuo Ci, a new wave of 
textual revelations from the Grand Purity heavens.” Ge Hong’s father, Tif, held 
a succession of offices under the Wu regime and then, after its capitulation to the 
Jin dynasty, under the Jin as well. He died while serving as governor of Shaoling, 
when Ge Hong was twelve. 


1. In this sketch of relevant aspects of Ge Hong’s life, I will not cite sources in detail. I have relied 
on Ge Hong’s autobiographical essay, written in his midthirties (Baopuzi waipian 50, conveniently printed 
in NP, 369~79); his Jin shu biography (72/1g10-14); autobiographical comments sprinkled throughout 
Inner Chapters; and the secondary studies in Ofuchi, Shoki, 487-552 (the most exacting in its scrutiny of 
sources); Sailey, Master, 277-304, 521-32 (a translation of the Jin shu biography); Ware 6—21 (translation 
of the autobiography, although some of Ware’s chronological comments are dubious); Bokenkamp, “Ko 
Hung”; Lai, “Vision” (a heavily psychohistorical interpretation of Ge Hong’s life and work); and Lai, 
“Ko Hung’s Discourse.” 

2. Grand Purity is explained below, and Ge Xuan and Zuo Ci are the subjects of hagiographies 
translated and commented on in part 2. 
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A period of relative poverty ensued; by his own account, Ge Hong had to go to 
extraordinary lengths to get copies of books and writing materials. Like many of 
his social standing, he read the classics, histories, and philosophers; he records his 
special admiration for Wang Chong’s © 3 first-century collection of essays, Ar- 
guments Weighed in the Balance, but disdain for the 7u ff tradition (often simply and 
problematically translated as “Confucian[ism]) in his day, the study of the “charts” 
(w fl) and “weft texts” (wei ##) and associated divinatory arts so popular during 
the Latter Han.° By the age of fourteen or fifteen he had begun to write poems, 
rhapsodies, and minor works. It was also at this age that Ge Hong entered the tute- 
lage of Zheng Yin #f [€ , an impressive practitioner of arts of transcendence who 
had been a formidable classical scholar and continued to teach the Book of Rites and 
the Book of Documents but who also commanded an array of esoteric techniques. 
Having turned late in life to a “devotion to the Dao,” Zheng Yin displayed extra- 
ordinary abilities and vigor despite being in his late cighties.* He carefully restricted 
access to his most esoteric “books of methods” (fangshu 7 #), not allowing his pupils 
to transcribe copies until he had tested their mettle for several years, so, although 
Ge Hong saw many precious scriptures, he dared not make illicit copies or ask too 
insistently for access and, perhaps because of the limitations of character he frankly 
records, was permitted to copy only a few: “I only knew a sip from the river and 
could not obtain a belly full.”® For the most part he was able to record only the ti- 
tles of the works he saw in his years with Zheng Yin, a catalog unique among ex- 
tant works from this period and one that we will have occasion to use many times. 
Nevertheless, he received formal transmission of what he regarded as the pinna- 
cle of all books on methods, the Grand Purity alchemical scriptures and the Eso- 
teric Writings of the Three Sovereigns, as well as a copy of an esoteric treatise on the five 
phases attributed to Mozi.’ The texts were transmitted according to solemn ritual 
protocols outlined in the scriptures themselves.® Ge Hong received them near the 
outset of his tutelage, at the age of fourteen or fifteen, probably due to their long 
association with his own family lineage. In 317 he wrote these lines: 


I personally served [Lord Zheng], sprinkling and sweeping for a long time, until finally 
I raised an altar on Horse’s Hoofprint Mountain, swore an oath, and received [the 


3. These texts were, however, an important source for the esoteric scriptures he came to prize. Fur- 
ther information on them, and on Ge Hong’s views of divination, will be found elsewhere in these pages. 

4. NP 19 preserves Hong’s vivid description of Zheng Yin’s learning and comportment, which I 
bypass here. The passages a ord a valuable first-person glimpse into the workings of the groups that 
formed around accomplished masters—a phenomenon also described many times over in Traditions. 

5. “Iwas still young and hale, my intentions and thoughts unconcentrated, my base inclinations not 
yet eradicated” (NP 19/331). 

6. NP 19/333, Ware 312. 

7. Details on all these texts are provided below. This list of the texts he formally received is derived 
from the passage in NP 19/333; the one I translate next (from NP 4) focuses exclusively on the three 
Grand Purity alchemical scriptures. 

8. And described in more detail below. 
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scriptures] along with all the oral instructions, which may not be written. ‘These texts 
had never existed in Jiangdong [i.e., in the southeast] before: they had emerged with 
Zuo Yuanfang, who transmitted them to my paternal uncle [Ge Xuan], who trans- 
mitted them to Lord Zheng, who transmitted them to me. There are therefore no 
other masters of the Dao [in the south] who know of them. But, although I received 
them over twenty years ago, my resources have not sufficed for making [the elixirs], 
something which has long vexed me.° 


In 302, when Ge Hong was nineteen, Zheng Yin, getting wind (perhaps by div- 
ination) of the outbreak of a rebellion led by the military commander Zhang 
Chang ik &, took his precious books, the ingredients for elixirs of transcendence, 
and his innermost circle of disciples and departed to Mount Huo in southern Fu- 
jian for refuge; “his present whereabouts are unknown.”!° Ge Hong remained be- 
hind. At some point he had acquired training in military tactics,!! and these were 
now called on by the Jin government as in 303 Shi Bing 4 JK, an ally of Zhang 
Chang and his millennialist rebellion, marched on Ge Hong’s home area. Ge 
Hong, leading a militia force, successfully repelled this attack, for which he was 
recognized with an honorary title but not (yet) any actual post. It was also in this 
year that he began composing the Jnner and Outer Chapters of The Master Who Em- 
braces the Unhewn and, probably, collecting material for Traditions of Dwine Transcen- 
dents as well. 

In 304 Ge Hong tried to travel northwest to Luoyang in search of “unusual 
books” ( yishu # #) and perhaps also of recognition at the Jin court but turned 
back when he found the route cut by rebels. In Xiangyang in 306 he befriended Ji 
Han #f 2, great-nephew of the famous Ji Kang /€!? and (among other accom- 
plishments) author of a rhapsody on “cold victual powder” (hanshi san % # #K) 
and a treatise on the medicinal properties of southern flora. When, in the same 
year, Ji Han was appointed to a new post as regional inspector in Guangzhou in 
the south, Ge Hong was to accompany him there as military adjutant; but Ji Han 
was killed and Ge Hong traveled south without him, remaining there until 309, 
when he returned to his ancestral home in Jurong. Meanwhile, in 311 the Jin cap- 
ital at Luoyang fell to the invading Xiongnu, and throughout the ensuing decade 
social unrest and economic turmoil pervaded northern and central China, setting 
oO mass migrations southward of aristocrats and commoners. 

In 313 Ge was granted a largely honorary post under the prince of Langya, Sima 
Rui, no doubt as part of the Jin policy of strengthening the loyalty of the clans of 
the Wu region. By 317, according to his own clear statement,!’ he had completed 


g. NP 4/71, Ware 69~70. 

10. NP 19/338, Ware 317. Note the important information in Ofuchi, Shoki, 523nn5,6. 

11. See the collection of tactical maxims reassembled from fragments of his Baopuzi and translated 
in Sailey, Master, 533-40. 

12, On whom more information is provided elsewhere in this volume. This figure is more commonly 
known in Western scholarship as Xi Kang, owing to an erroneous reading of 4. 

13. Both titles appear in the list of works he says were “completed by the middle of the jranwu 
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The Master Who Embraces the Unhewn and Traditions. In this same year, in recognition 
of his former military contributions, he was invested with the titled Marquis of the 
Region Within the Pass, which entailed no active duties but ensured income levied 
from two hundred of the households of Jurong. Also in 317 the Jin moved its cap- 
ital south to Jianye. In 318 Ge made the acquaintance of the former governor of 
Nanhai in the south, Bao Jing, who, according to his biography in the History of the 
Jim, Ge Hong’s own official biography in the same work, and Ge’s Traditions ha- 
giography of him (if indeed that text is authentically attributed to Traditions), was 
himself accomplished in esoterica and in possession of rare scriptures. Ge Hong 
“treated him with the rites due to a teacher,” and at some point he married Bao 
Jing’s daughter.!* 

The next specific events of which we hear are Ge’s appointment in 326 to rel- 
atively high positions in the Jin administration of Wang Dao, again perhaps mostly 
honorary in nature. In 331 his friend Gan Bao + %, historian, court diviner and 
interpreter of portents, and compiler of the most famous of the early accounts of 
anomalies (zhiguai %& '&), An Inquest into the Spirit-Realm (Soushen ji #% ## #2.),'° rec- 
ommended Ge Hong for two appointments, one of them in the Bureau of History, 
but Ge declined. According to his official biography: 


Because he was advanced in years, he desired to refine an elixir and seek longevity. 
Having heard that cinnabar was produced in Jiaozhi 3 fk, he sought appointment 
as the Magistrate of Julou #] § .!° Because Ge Hong had held high office, the em- 
peror refused. Ge Hong explained, “I do not desire this post for the sake of honor, 
but merely because of the cinnabar,” and with that the emperor assented. So Ge Hong 
set out in the company of his sons and nephews.!” 


Not disciples, we notice. Nevertheless, the narrative of Ge Hong’s latter days re- 
sembles that of many an adept in Traditions and in the subsequent two centuries of 
Daoist history, a master coming into the last years of his life heading into moun- 
tains with a small band of followers to fashion an elixir. On reaching Guangzhou, 
we are told—this was in 331 c.E.—Ge Hong and party were detained by the re- 
gional inspector, Deng Yue, so rather than take up the post at Julou, Ge Hong set 
up residence on Mount Luofou # 3 ,!° where he remained in retirement for twelve 


period” (2 # K ¥ 77 ©), corresponding to the years 317-18. It is of course quite possible that he 
added to or altered these works later, although Ofuchi provides cogent reasons for thinking he did 
not do so. 

14. Jin shu 72/1911; Fin shu 95/2482; Ofuchi, Shoki, 503. 

15. On which see Campany, Strange Writing, 55 _ ., and works cited there. 

16. The administrative seat of Jiaozhi was located in what is now the north of Vietnam, twenty- 
odd kilometers northeast of Hanoi. The seat of Julou district was located about 25 kilometers west of 
modern Hanoi. 

17. Jin shu 72/1911. 

18. West of the East River in what is now eastern Guangdong Province. On the lore surrounding 
this site, see Soymié, “Lo-feou chan.” 
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years, purportedly engaged in self-cultivation and alchemical labors and some ad- 
ditional unspecified writings.!9 

The close of Ge Hong’s official biography mirrors the endings of many Tradi- 
tions hagiographies, portraying him as departing in the style of one who has attained 
transcendence, notifying in advance his nonpracticing supporter, Deng Yue, of the 
precise date and time of his departure: 


Later Ge Hong sent Deng Yue a message which said, “I will soon travel far in search 
of a teacher. At a predetermined time I will set out.” As soon as Deng Yue received 
the message, he hastened to see himo__. Ge Hong sat up until noon, motionless as if 
asleep, and then he expired. Deng arrived too late to see him [before his demise]. At 
the time he was in his eighty-first year.7° His facial complexion appeared as if he were 
still alive, and his body also remained supple. When his corpse was lifted into the coffin, 
it was exceedingly light, as if one were lifting empty clothing. Contemporaries con- 
cluded from this that he had “escaped by means of a simulated corpse” (shijie F ##)?! 


and attained transcendence.22 


Like the adepts he eulogized, Ge Hong himself became the posthumous subject of 


Daoist hagiographies for many centuries to come.” 


I turn now from Ge Hong to his writings and what they tell us about fourth- 
century religion. 


19. It is reasonable to wonder whether Ge Hong perhaps augmented or revised his Inner Chapters 
and Traditions in these years; Ofuchi (Shoki, 517-18) persuasively argues that he did not. Jnner Chaplers is 
clearly the work of someone who had read and heard much about the arts of transcendence but had 
not yet personally practiced the most advanced of them. 

20. Note that this age does not square with the correct death date, 343 C.E. 

21. On the meaning of this term, see below. 

22. Fin shu 72/1913, consulting the translation in Sailey, Master, 530-31. The role of “nonpracticing 
supporter” of transcendence-questing adepts is discussed below. 

23. Beginning with the sixth-century Daoxue zhuan (see Bumbacher, “Fragments,” 171-76). 


‘The Nature of the Religion 
Reflected in Ge Hong’s Works 


Hagiographies—narratives concerning religious achievers—are by nature case 
oriented. Their didactic messages may be delivered blatantly or subtly, but in e1- 
ther event they are delivered inductively. From one point of view, even (or espe- 
cially) for readers who approach Chinese religions for the first time, there is value 
in letting the narratives speak for themselves. That is whylo_ era translation of 
Traditions—and as literal a translation as possible. From another point of view, 
there remains the task of further interpreting these stories; I suggest some inter- 
pretations in my comments and annotations to Ge Hong’s hagiographies. And a 
more systematic exposition of the religion underlying the narratives may help in 
understanding them, as they were written (at least in part) for an audience presumed 
familiar with concepts, values, terms, figures, and states of a_ airs that are often un- 
familiar to modern readers. What follows is such an exposition, at least of some 
salient aspects of the thought and practice reflected in and presupposed by Tradi- 
tions and Inner Chapters (as attested in these works and in other early sources). I re- 
serve most of my comments on thematic elements of Traditions for the running 
commentary to the hagiographies themselves (in part 2). 


The Pneumatic Idiom 


Qi A, is a term so basic to Chinese worldviews, yet so multivalent in its meanings, 
spanning senses normally distinguished in the West, that a single satisfying Western- 
language translation has so far proved elusive. Bokenkamp opts for “pneumas,” in- 
voking a silent analogy with early Greek (specifically Stoic) thought; he prefers the 
word precisely because it “has few connotations for the English reader” and there- 
fore triggers fewer false associations than the alternatives.! Sivin, rejecting the Stoic 


1. Bokenkamp, Scriptures, 20. 
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“pneuma” as too narrow to fit the range of the Chinese term yet still using its ad- 
jJectival form, summarily characterizes qi thus: 


By 350 [B.c.£.], when philosophy began to be systematic, gi meant air, breath, vapor, 
and other pneumatic stu . It might be congealed or compacted in liquids or solids. 
Qi also referred to the balanced and ordered vitalities or energies, partly derived from 
the air we breathe, that cause physical changes and maintain life. These are not dis- 
tinct meanings.” 


In translating, I have usually resorted to “pneumas,” although not altogether hap- 
pily. Specialists’ worries about how to translate the term may soon prove irrelevant, 
given the growth in the practice of various gi-based disciplines in Europe and North 
America. In any event, for religious thought and practice, the significance of qi is 
that all things are made of it, exist in it, and share it; heaven and earth, gods, hu- 
mans, lesser spirits, animals, plants, minerals—all are consubstantial, despite the 
great range of qualities exhibited by q in these various forms, and this consub- 
stantiality provides a kind of ladder connecting all levels of being, a ladder that 
could be climbed by systematically working on and transforming the q constitut- 
ing oneself. Most longevity practices therefore work on the basic stu. of gzin some 
fashion, by processes typically involving its ingestion, circulation, and refinement 
in the biospiritual organism. If the adept can purify q7 in himself, or if he can in- 
gest and store the refined qi of herbal or mineral substances (whether in their nat- 
ural states or as improved by esoteric methods)—fortified, either way, with the 
essences (jing 7#) that result from such refinements—he can become a longevous 
being qualified to ascend into the higher reaches of the heavens, where the q7 is 
subtler and purer. 

The ability to subsist on pneumas alone, as well as techniques for imbibing and 
circulating pneumas throughout the body, is mentioned at least as early as the “In- 
ner Chapters” of the <huangzi, dated to about 320 B.c.£. Manuscripts of directions 
for such practices have been found in tombs of the late Warring States and early 
Han periods. In his Arguments Weighed in the Balance, Wang Chong, writing in the first 
century of the common era, clearly understands the “ingestion of pneumas” (shiqz 
A) to be something practiced by those of the “lineage of the Way” (daojia i 
%) as a substitute for the eating of ordinary food, conducive to living long and not 
dying.’ As an early work of uncertain date, the Scripture on Expelling and Absorbing (Tu 
na jing "+ AN #E), put it: “Eaters of herbs are strong; eaters of meat, brave; eaters 
of grains, wise; eaters of pneumas, godlike.’ By the scripture’s own account, the 
uppermost of the many cultivational practices prescribed in the Five Numinous Trea- 
sure Talismans is a procedure for ingesting the pneumas or “sprouts” (ya # ) of the 


2. Sivin, Traditional Chinese Medicine, 47. 

3. Lunheng 7/335-37- 

4. Quoted in TPYL 669/rb. The saying is attributed to the Eight Sires, on whom see the Liu An 
hagiography. 
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five directions, each associated with a Thearch, a theographical system grounded 
in Han imperial ritual and here pneumaticized.° 

Inheriting these traditions, Ge Hong mentions in Traditions that many adepts prac- 
ticed one or another sort of absorption and processing of pneumas. Generic terms 
for these include xinggi 47 A, “circulation of pneumas,” daoyin # 4] , “guiding and 
pulling,” ta na #£ AN, “expelling and absorbing,” and ‘aixi f# &, “fetal breathing.”® 
On the foundational importance of pneumatic practices Ge Hong 1s clear: 


A person resides in the midst of pneumas; pneumas reside in a person. From Heaven 
and Earth to the myriad creatures, there is none that does not need pneumas to live. 
He who excels at circulating pneumas nourishes the body within and dispels malig- 
nancy without, yet common people make use of them without even realizing it. In 
Wu and Yue there is a method of prohibitive incantations that 1s strikinglye _ ective, 
and it simply consists of [collecting] an abundance of pneumas; those who know the 
method can enter plague-stricken areas and even lie down beside its su erers with- 
out becoming infected.’ 


Elsewhere, we gain a more specific sense of the procedures Ge Hong understood to 
be encompassed by the term “circulating pneumas,’ as well as their manifold benefits: 


In circulating pneumas, some [methods for doing it] can be used to cure all manner 
of ailments; some, to enter plague-infested areas; some, to render serpents and tigers 
harmless; some, to stop wounds from bleeding; some, to remain underwater; some, 
to walk upon water; some, to dispel hunger and thirst; some, to extend one’s years 
and life span. But the most essential thing [among such arts] is fetal breathing. Those 
who obtain [the technique of | fetal breathing become able to breathe without using 
their nose or mouth, as if in the womb, and this is the culmination of the way [of 
pneumatic cultivation]. 

When first learning to circulate pneumas, one draws them in through the nose, then 
shutso breathing, holding them quietly for one hundred twenty heartbeats; then one 
exhales very gently through the mouth, and then one draws pneumas in again. Through 
it all one should not be able to hear the sound of one’s own breath entering or leav- 
ing, and one should always take in more than one expels. A guide [to proper proce- 
dure] is that a swan’s feather laid over the nose and mouth should not stir during ex- 
halation. Gradually over the course of training the heartbeat count is increased, and 
after a protracted period one can arrive at a count of one thousand. At a thousand 
heartbeats, the aged begin reverting to youth, returning one day per day of practice.® 


5. See HY 388, 1/11b—14b, 2/24b, 3/16a; Yamada, “Longevity Techniques,” 109; Eskildsen, Asceti- 
cism, 53-56. 

6. More information on each of these terms and the sorts of practices they covered will be found 
in footnotes to the translation, at the first occurrence of each. 

7. NP 5/114, Ware 105. The passage goes on to enumerate other protective and apotropaic uses of 
pneumatic control. 

8. By this logic, the practice thus is “fetal breathing” in an additional sense: if carried out at this 
level long enough, it is theoretically possible to erase all the days of one’s life to date, reascending into 
the primordial condition of the womb. 
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Now the circulation of pneumas should be done during the hours? of live pneu- 
mas (shenggi 42. A), not during the hours of dead pneumas (sigi 9% A). This is why 
it is said that “transcendents ingest the six pneumas.”!° In one day and night there 
are twelve double-hours. The six double-hours from midnight to noon are those of 
live pneumas; the six from noon to midnight are those of dead pneumas. During the 
period of dead pneumas, circulating pneumas is of no benefit. 

One who is adept at using pneumas can blow on water and it will flow against its 
own current for several paces; blow on fire, and it will be extinguished; blow at tigers 
or wolves, and they will crouch down and not be able to move; blow at serpents, and 
they will coil up and be unable to flee. If someone is wounded by a weapon, blow on 
the wound, and the bleeding will stop. If you hear of someone who has su_ ered a 
poisonous insect bite, even if you are not in his presence, you can, from a distance, 
blow and say an incantation over your own hand (males on the left hand, females on 
the right), and the person will at once be healed even if more than a hundred / away. 
And if you yourself are struck by a sudden illness, you have merely to swallow pneu- 
mas in three series of nine, and you will immediately recover. 

However, people by nature are restless, and few are able to maintain the quietude 
to cultivate this way. Furthermore, to practice the most essential methods of circu- 
lating pneumas one must avoid eating very much, or eating flesh vegetables and meats, 
for these cause the breath to become strong and thus hard to shuto _. Also one must 
avoid rage, for if one has much rage, then the breath becomes disordered, and if it 
is unable to spill over, then it will cause a fit of coughing. 

Few are those, therefore, who can practice breath circulation!!! 


Beyond the scope of respiratory practices, it was, in a larger sense, the organic, 
cosmological, and cosmogonic notion of qi that was the matrix of a range of other 
practices the connections among which are not otherwise immediately obvious. All 
are grounded in what we might term “the pneumatic idiom,” in that their funda- 
mental work, and their portrayal of that work, its rationales, and its expected re- 
sults, consists of modifying qi (rather than, for example, by commanding or peti- 
tioning an administrative official to do something—the “bureaucratic idiom” 
discussed further below). Aside from breathing practices proper, these pneumatic- 
based disciplines may be grouped into three other categories: dietetics, sexual arts, 
and alchemy. 


Dietetics 


The gist of almost all of the methods collected by Ge Hong—save for the 
apotropaic techniques and spirit-deceiving subterfuges based on the bureaucratic 


g. “Hours” translates shi Ff, each of which on the traditional Chinese reckoning takes up one 
twelfth of a day and night, or 120 minutes. 

10. The bibliographic catalog in NP 19 lists a Scripture on Consuming the Six Pneumas (Shi liugi jing # 
7 & #) in one fascicle. 


11. NP 8/149—50, Ware 139-40. 
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idiom—could be summarized as salvation by ingestion, if we understand “inges- 
tion” in the broadest sense of anything absorbed into the body (with attention also 
to what should not be ingested). What was ingested were pneumas, in one of three 
states: in naturally occurring substances in which the pneumas were already in a 
concentrated or prerefined state (as, for example, in certain potent herbs and min- 
erals), in products from which they were refined and concentrated by the adept (as 
in any herbal or mineral compound prepared by recipe), or as breath itself (in which 
case the pneumas were circulated and thus refined and concentrated within the 
body). 

In this respect as in every other, there was no single course of practice followed 
by all; save for cases of master and disciple, no two of the adepts in Traditions, for 
example, are represented as having used exactly the same methods. Moreover, most 
adepts included in this work use more than one method of self-cultivation. In most 
cases, however, the adept’s total program of ingestion consisted essentially of a neg- 
ative and a positive aspect—of foods to be avoided and of other substances to be 
substituted for them. 


Avoidances 


Some texts of methods esteemed by Ge Hong list foods not to be eaten during the 
preparation and carefully timed consumption of medicinal compounds. These in- 
clude raw fish, pork, dog, and leeks and scallions. !* 

By far the most common dietary avoidance mentioned in Traditions, Inner Chap- 
fers, and texts of the Grand Purity patrimony, however, was “grains” (gu #{)—the 
entire class of cereals, the staple food group of the Chinese diet. This particular 
avoidance had been observed by some for centuries, as we may deduce from its 
mention in early texts such as the Inner Chapters of Zhuangzi, the Liishi chunqiu © 
K & 4k, and Wang Chong’s Lunheng.'* It—along with claims of longevity and of 
visits to distant masters on noted mountains—continued to be a prominent iden- 
tifying marker of a person engaged in the pursuit of transcendence in Ge Hong’s 
time, for he writes of contemporary practitioners he regards as charlatans who an- 
nounce that they have “cuto [the ingestion of] grains” (duangu lf #£) for decades 
on end as a way of attracting followers.'* The symbolic power of grain avoidance 
is also captured in the following story as retold by Ge Hong. 


During the reign of Emperor Cheng of the Han, hunters in the Zhongnan Moun- 
tains saw a person who wore no clothes, his body covered with black hair. Upon see- 


12. See the following passages in HY 388, fascicle 2: raw fish, 2b, 32b; pork, 2b, 23a, 32b; dog, 23a; 
leeks and scallions, 2b, 32b. 
13. A helpful overview of grain avoidance is Lévi, “L’abstinence des céréales.” See also Stein, 


““Cuisines’” and “Nourriture.” 


14. NP 20/346, Ware 320. 
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ing this person, the hunters wanted to pursue and capture him, but the person leapt 
over gullies and valleys as if in flight, and so could not be overtaken. The hunters then 
stealthily observed where the person dwelled, surrounded and captured him, where- 
upon they determined that the person was a woman. Upon questioning, she said, “I 
was originally a woman of the Qin palace. When I heard that invaders from the east 
had arrived, that the King of Qin would go out and surrender, and that the palace 
buildings would be burned, I fled in fright into the mountains. Famished, I was on 
the verge of dying by starvation when an old man taught me to eat the resin and nuts 
of pines. At first they were bitter, but gradually I grew accustomed to them. They en- 
abled me to feel neither hunger nor thirst; in winter I was not cold, in summer I was 
not hot.” Calculation showed that the woman, having been a member of the Qin 
King Ziying’s harem, must be more than two hundred years old in the present time 
of Emperor Cheng. 

The hunters took the woman back in. Theyo_ ered her grain to eat. When she 
first smelled the stink of the grain, she vomited, and only after several days could 
she tolerate it. After little more than two years of this [diet], her body hair fell out; she 
turned old and died. Had she not been caught by men, she would have become a 
transcendent.!° 


It would be hard to find a narrative that more succinctly captures the stark con- 
trast drawn by those in quest of transcendence between the culturally mainstream 
diet, conducive to decay and death, and their own alternative, conducive to health 
and the preservation of life. And, given the narratives current in Chinese society 
that linked the rise of culture with the origins of agriculture (especially grains) and 
cooking, the rejection of such foods implied a critique of culture and a return to 
primordial nature.'® 

But “grain” in such contexts seems to have been intended synechdochally, stand- 
ing for “food” in the sense of items comprised in the culturally mainstream diet.!” 
This is suggested by the synonymous use of phrases meaning “avoiding grains,” 
on the one hand, and “not eating,” on the other, a linguistic pattern attested in Wang 
Chong’s first-century Lunheng as well as in the Five Numinous Treasure Talismans and 
in Ge Hong’s Inner Chapters. When Wang Chong attacks “grain avoidance” he clearly 
understands the practice to entail not eating normal foods at all and consuming 
pneumas instead.'® Several passages in the Five Numinous Treasure Talismans promise 


15. NP 11/207, Ware 194. Ge Hong’s version resembles the story of “the Hairy Woman” found in 
the Han-period Arrayed Traditions of Transcendents (HY 294, 2/7b—8a); see Kaltenmark, Lie-sien tchouan, 
159-61. Themaindi erences are that, in the Liexzan zhuan account, (1) both the woman and her teacher 
are named: she is Yu Qiang, and he is Gu Chun (he receives a hagiography in Liextan zhuan [HY 294] 
2/6b—7a; Kaltenmark Lie-sien tchouan, 157-58); and (2) the woman is not captured or fed grains, and the 
implication of her inclusion in the hagiography is that she did, in fact, achieve transcendence as envi- 
sioned in that text. HY 1238, 20/ga6 __., erroneously citing Shenxian zhuan as its source, gives a late and 
slightly altered version of the Liexian zhuan story. 

16. On these narratives, see Campany, Strange Writing, 314. 

17. On this point I concur with Eskildsen, Asceticism, 43. 

18. Lunheng 7/335~36; the passage is translated in Eskildsen, Asceticism, 43-44. 
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that those who ingest the prescribed medicinals will need to eat no other foods, 
and the benefits claimed for some compounds include appetite supression.'9 Sim- 
ilarly, we find Ge Hong claiming that he himself “can eschew grains and not eat.”?° 
He mentions the danger of entering mountains recklessly without a “method of 
cuttingo = grains” so as to avoid hunger—a warning that would be unnecessary 
if it were a matter of eating anything but cereals;?! likewise, in another passage 
he notes that those who possess such methods will be able to avoid starvation when 
forced to flee into the mountains in times of disorder.?? He castigates those who 
claimed the ability “not to eat” when the only food they avoided was rice gruel 
(gengfan # #{), considering themselves at liberty to drink wine and eat meats, 
fruits, eggs, and nuts in large quantities.?> He points out that drinkers of wine 
normally eat dried meat with it but do not eat grains, but they do not term this 
“cuttingo  grains.”’*+ And, if cereals were the specific target of prohibition, then 
we would be hard pressed to explain their frequent use in the recipes collected in 
the second fascicle of the Five Numinous Treasure Talismans. Ge Hong, too, did not 
consider cereals in particular, or ordinary food in general, harmful; the point was 
rather that the extraordinary comestibles of the methods books were far superior 
nourishment.”° 

In Traditions, adepts including Bo He, Ge Xuan, Jie Xiang, Kong Anguo, Kong 
Yuanfang, Lu Niisheng, Shen Jian, ‘Taishan laofu, and Yan Qing are said to have 
“avoided grains,” while Chen Anshi, Dong Feng, and Li Yiqi are said to have 
“avoided food” (i.e., mainstream food) and eaten various alternative substances 1n- 
stead; both characterizations amount to the same thing. Dong Jing keeps a stone 
in his mouth and seldom eats; Chen Chang neither eats nor drinks; of Sun Deng 
it is said that “no one saw him eat food.” An apparent exception to the “avoiding 
grains” rule, Wu Mu eats grains, sesame, and herbs; but he is not an exception if 
we understand the expression synechdochally, and these are simply the sole sub- 
stances he ate in a diet that was much more restrictive than that widely practiced 
in (elite) Chinese society. 

In fact, then, the adept was to reduce his consumption of “normal” foods to an 
absolute minimum, replacing them with an alternative, health- and longevity- 
inducing cuisine. 


19. Promises that adepts who ingest the product in question need eat no other foods: 2/14a-b, 21a-b. 
Appetite-suppressing preparations: 2/30a, 35a (“you will never again hunger”), 35b (ditto), 36a (ditto). 

20. NP 3/50, Ware 60: & fi 1k #2 7% # 4. Compare the similar usage in HY 388, 2/21b3. One 
reason for this prohibition seems to have been to keep the intestines clean, as attested in a passage in 
NPe2 (Ware 44). 

21. NP 6/124, Ware 114. 

22. NP 15/266, Ware 244. 

23. On the cultural symbolism of a perhaps similar dish, see Lewis, Writing and Authority, 231. 

24. NP 15/268—69, Ware 248. 

25. See, for instance, the passage at NP 4/71 (cols. 12-13), Ware 71. 
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Alternative Cuisines 


The adept’s alternative cuisine comprised vegetal, mineral, and even some animal 
ingredients, with an emphasis on the first two.2° Many of the ingredients are ex- 
plicitly identified in scriptures or in Ge Hong’s writings as famine foods, capable 
of sustaining and even enhancing life in the absence of the normal staple diet— 
or of sustaining the life of the adept who shunned ordinary foods for shorter or 
longer periods. Detailed information on these ingredients will be found in annota- 
tions to the translation. 

In the case of some medicinal ingredients there were animistic, cosmological, 
or mythological explanations for their potency, although we sometimes glimpse these 
only through a passing textual remark. Pneumatic theories of the gestation of min- 
erals and metals and their long-term transmutations are well known.?’ A method 
for forming various parts of chrysanthemums into pellets cautions that one must 
wield the pestle in a secret chamber so as not too — end the spirits in these medici- 
nal plants ( yaoshen # 7#) and thus drivethemo.?° The locust tree (huaimu #% 7) 
is said to be the “essence of the stars of Barrens” (xuxing zhi jing jig 2 Z 44), Bar- 
rens being one of the twenty-eight lunar lodgings.”? This is presumably why its seeds 
weree  ective in reversing old age, extending one’s years, curing all illnesses, and 
expelling the three corpses. Atractylis (shu Jt), often mentioned in Traditions, is char- 
acterized in one early text as “the essence of mountains”: “[I]t unites yin and yang 
essences and pneumas. If one ingests it, one will live long, be enabled to abstain 
from grains, and eventually reach the status of a divine transcendent.””*? Pine resin, 
after falling to the ground and remaining there for a thousand years, is supposed 
to transform into fuling 7% 4 fungus, which itself undergoes further transforma- 
tions over millennia; resin also ascends to the Grand Purity heaven, hence those 
who ingest it may do likewise after changing their names.*! Parts of the cassia tree 
often figured in longevity recipes; old legends held that a cassia tree grew on the 
moon, and its mythological association with the moon (periodically renewing it- 
self in its phases), the lunar skin-sloughing toad, and the elixir-pounding lunar hare, 
and the fact that it is an evergreen probably account for its being credited with 
transcendence-inducing power.” For Solomon’s seal or Polygonatum, known in Chi- 


26. Examples of animal ingredients used in some medicinal recipes include ox fat (HY 388, 2/25b 
and 26b) and deer antlers (HY 388, 2/17b). 

27. For a locus classicus, see Major, “Huainanzi, 

28. HY 388, 2/8a3-4. 

29. HY 388, 2/15a9. The same information is supplied in an apparently later scripture quoted in 


2 


212-16. 


YJQO 24/7a8, a passage giving esoteric data on the twenty-eight lunar lodgings and their associated 
gods and divine offices. On the lodgings, see Schafer, Pacing the Void, 75-84. ‘The information given in 
DKW 9/1065 is inadequate. 

30. The passage is cited from an early text of uncertain provenance, Marvelous Arts (Vishu ¥ 4it), 
in YWLJ 81/1387. 

31. HY 388, 2/1gb—13a. 

32. See the Huainanzi passage quoted in TPYL 957/5a; Youyang zazu 1/8b, tr. Birrell, Mythology, 145 
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oe at iy 
nese texts (among other names) as “yellow essence” (huangjing # ##), whose root 
was often identified as the “essence of mountains,” the Five Numinous Treasure Tal- 
ismans scripture provides an impressive cosmological dossier: 


Among herbs and trees, only yellow essence is longevous. When the pneumas of the 
Triple Yang ascend into the palaces of Grand Purity, their essences are refined in the 
Mystic Wonder and compliantly transformed in pure harmony. They then flow ra- 
diantly throughout the nine sectors [of the heavens and the earth] and spread through 
space. By means of clouds they are stored in mountains, and in accordance with the 
[surrounding?] pneumas they transform into [Solomon’s seal] plants. Roots are es- 
tablished; shoots follow; leaves grow; essences congeal. Their flavor is sweet and fra- 
grant; their leaves are green and yellow. As they commune with spirits, rising and join- 
ing them, their myriad roots are engendered below. Meeting with breezes and receiving 
dews, their roots twist and they develop nodes, growing out at angles and spreading to 
the sides. As they receive pneumas they purify their essences; storing and transform- 
ing these, they in turn exhale pneumas. The perfected blossoms they put forth have 
nine virtues; they increase longevity and advance worthiness. Their sprouts have nu- 
minous treasures (lingbao # ¥ ); to ingest them is to become a transcendent. Their 
roots are celestial treasures (tianbao K g ); they joi their radiance to chariot spirits. 
If you gather some of these, make a powder of them, and consume this, you will at- 
tain flying transcendence.*? 


Many of the vegetable and mineral substances that are to be gathered and pre- 


pared by the adept according to Ge Hong share two sets of traits: first, they are 


rare, hard to obtain, located in distant and sometimes barely accessible places;** 


second, they harbor marvelous qualities—theire _ ects of health and longevity, of 
course, but also their strange appearance or properties. The double mystique of 
the exotic and the anomalous had been a part of transcendence legend from the 
beginning, with the herb of deathlessness located on distant eastern isles, on the 
western cosmic mountain Kunlun, or on the moon. The Grand Purity texts and 


(a much later text); Loewe, Ways to Paradise, 53-55, 127-33; Erickson, “Money Trees,” esp. 10, 24, 32 
(treating both textual and archacological evidence); and the Chuci passage translated in Hawkes, Songs, 
196, line 82. 

33. HY 388, 2/19a. The passage goes on to give detailed directions for preparing the roots for con- 
sumption, then returns to the blossoms of the plant and extols the manifold benefits to be gained by in- 
gesting both the roots and the blossoms. Subsequent passages in the scripture provide further recipes 
and recount additional wondrous properties of huangjing; it is mentioned that the Wu ruler Sun Quan 
had people plant and harvest the herb so he could eat it, but he derived no benefits because he was un- 
able to abstain from sex (2/22b). 

34. The prestige of the exotic may explain the prevalence in Grand Purity and other early recipes 
of sesame, known as huma #4 Jif (“Western barbarian hemp”) or as jusheng E. f## (“great overcoming”?). 
Kaltenmark remarks (Lie-sien tchouan, 65-67, n7), “[S]esame is not a plant indigenous to China. It was 
no doubt imported from Iran, perhaps via the Xiongnu as intermediaries. . . . In the time of the Lat- 
ter Han sesame was not yet a commonplace cereal: it was instead long thought to enable abstinence 
from cereals and to be a food for long life.” 
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the traditions gathered by Ge Hong continue this practice. Ge Hong’s protracted 
discussion of zhi Z in the eleventh book of Inner Chapters 0 es many cases in 
point. In his usage the very term z/z is redolent of the numinous; it clearly does 
not mean “mushroom” but is a generic word for protrusions or emanations from 
rocks, trees, herbs, fleshy animals, or fungi (including mushrooms).*° These exu- 
dations all have striking shapes, and most are striking in the same way: they “re- 
semble” or “are like” beings or objects of other classes; in other words, they are 
anomalous by virtue of straddling taxonomic boundaries. “Stony cassia exuda- 
tions” (shigui zhi @ #£ Z ), for example, whose habitat is the caves of noted moun- 
tains, “resemble cassia trees but are really stones”; one catty of their powder, in- 
gested, allows one to live a thousand years. In their shape “fungi exudations” (junzhi 
= ) “may resemble palaces and chambers, carriages and horses, dragons and 
tigers, humans, or flying birds”; if ingested, they enable one to ascend as a tran- 
scendent; and so on.°° Perhaps the most telling example of inaccessibility is the 
“stony honey exudations” (shim zhi 4 %& & )—from the description, a set of drip- 
ping stalactites and stalagmites—said to grow on the Lesser Chamber peak of 
Mount Song, the Central Marchmount. The outcropping on which these zi are 
produced, we are told, juts out over a chasm too deep to allow access; a stone 
dropped from it can be heard tumbling down for half a day. Nevertheless, there 
is an inscription in stone over the outcropping that reads, “Anyone able to ingest 
one dou of this stony honey exudation will live ten thousand years!” Ge Hong 
continues: 


Many practitioners of the Dao have given long thought to this place but feel that it 
is unapproachable. Perhaps only by affixing a bowl to the end of a bamboo or wooden 
pole, and stretching it across, might one catch and collect some [of the zhi as it drips 
down]; but no one has yet been able to do even this. But, judging by the inscription 
in the rock over the chamber, someone in an earlier age must have been able to pro- 


cure some.” 


And indeed, extant fragments of Traditions mention two otherwise obscure adepts, 
the masters Xian Men and Feihuang zi, who accomplished this feat.*® The link be- 
tween inaccessibility and efficacy 1s here nicely captured by the inscription, promis- 
ing untold benefits, yet carved in a seemingly unattainable spot: the reach required 


35. Thus Ware’s rendition as “excrescences” is not a bad choice. I reached this conclusion inde- 
pendently of, but am happy to discover that it is supported by, Bokenkamp, “Calamus,” 20n35; on ety- 
mological as well as usage grounds he says zhi, related to Z and Jb, “denotes a plant [or, I would say, 
other natural formation] which appears and disappears as a divine gift.” 

36. Compare the set of “five exudations” associated with Mao Ying in HY 888, 6b5—. Most of 
them, too, resemble other things: visually, one sort looks like struggling dragons and krackens, another 
like purple swallows about to take flight; another gives 0 _ light like the moon’s; aurally, one makes a 
sound like metal or stone when struck. For a vivid sense of the visual anomalousness of zhi, see the il- 
lustrations and descriptions in HY 1395. 

37. NP 11/198, Ware 180-81. 

38. See their hagiographies in part 2. 
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Figure 1. The anomalousness of “excrescenses” (HY 1395) 
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to get the transcendence-inducing medicinal just exceeds the grasp of all but the 
most-fortunate and best-qualified aspirants.°9 
Another indication that the adept’s alternative cuisine featured marvelous and 


2 66 


exotic ingredients is the curious business of the “traveling canteen,” “mobile 
kitchen,” or cuisines de voyage (as xingchu 4T + has been variously rendered), a sump- 
tuous banquet of delicacies served up by spirits anywhere on command to those 
who know how to summon it. The ability to summon the traveling canteen allowed 
for easy procurement of distant, rare foodstu _s. In Traditions we read that the adept 
Li Gen “could sit down and cause the traveling canteen to arrive, and with it could 
serve twenty guests. All the dishes were finely prepared, and all of them contained 
strange and marvelous foods from the four directions, not things that were locally 


available.” In the hagiography of Wang Yuan and Ma gu (Maid Ma) we read: 


When they were both seated, they called for the traveling canteen. The servings were 
piled up on gold platters and in jade cups without limit. There were rare delicacies, 
many of them made from flowers and fruits, and their fragrance permeated the air 
inside [their host Cai Jing’s home] and out. When the meat was sliced and served, 
[in flavor] it resembled broiled mo, and was announced as kirin meat, 


the mo being a somewhat familiar creature (perhaps the tapir), the kin a mythical 
beast normally taken as an auspicious political omen but here feasted on for its pre- 
sumably health-enhancing e ects. 

On the one hand, then, we should not discount the intrinsic and synergistic 
benefits of some of the materials prescribed in the texts known to Ge Hong. Their 
actual physiological e ects must have been considerable and merit closer study.*° 
Some surely had entheogenic qualities—another aspect of transcendence-arts prac- 
tice that begs for more scholarly and scientific attention;"! and, given the context 
of sacred rites of transmission and the intimate master-disciple relationship, their 
sheer placebo e ect must have been considerable. On the other hand, we cannot 


39. This trope of “display of knowledge of the periphery and the mastery of esoteric skills” figures 
importantly in texts associated with /angshi traditions; see Campany, Strange Writing, 280-94. The point, 
as in much of the Han Emperor Wu cycle of legends, is always to show to the reader (par excellence, 
the ruler) just enough of a marvel to convince him of its wondrousness and desirability while also care- 
fully restricting access to those with the proper esoterically transmitted qualifications. An additional point 
that bears emphasizing in this section, and that will be returned to below, is the specialness of mountains 
as mysterious, dangerous, powerful sources of nourishing herbs and minerals. Aside from NP 11 and 
17, a good example of mountains as living sources of potent substances is the episode in Wang Lie’s ha- 
giography in which he happens upon a rice-flavored “green mud” oozing “like bone marrow” from an 
avalanche-induced rock crevice—a vivid example of what Ge Hong means by “exudations” (zh). 

40. Historians of Chinese science have made progress on this front, analyzing the chemical makeup 
and probable nutritional and therapeutic e — ects of various substances and compounds. For one exam- 
ple, see Ho, Lim, and Morsingh, “Elixir Plants.” 

41. Hints of entheogenic e ects are scattered throughout the second fascicle of HY 388, and Ge 
Hong mentions the use of a mixture of kudzu flowers and hemp awns and seeds in a divination pro- 
cedure; see Andersen, “Talking to the Gods,” 12; Raz, “Ritual.” 
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understand the allure of these materials without noting their extrinsic, symbolic 
associations with strands of cosmology and mythology. And we must not overlook 
the symbolic capital generated by the sheer di_ erence between the adept’s cuisine 
and the surrounding culture’s. These dietetic practices served to set the adept apart 
from the social norm. They were visible markers of the distinctive identities of those 
few persons who endured various hardships and deprivations so as to master their 
bodies in quest of transcendence. 

But for Ge Hong, as for some of the Grand Purity texts, these many and varied 
dietetic disciplines served to prepare the adept for a higher work that alone 
promised transcendence (as distinct from longevity): the preparation and ingestion 
of an alchemical elixir? “Medicinals” might cure disease and prolong life some- 
what, but they, like sexual arts, pneuma circulation, and apotropaic devices, played 
a supporting role in a drama that had one of the higher elixirs as its climax. On 
the superiority of elixirs over medicinal compounds and other ingestables and other 
methods Ge Hong 1s quite explicit: 


Interlocutor: In the world there are some who consume medicinal substances, 
circulate pneumas, and “guide and pull,” yet do not avoid death. Why? 

The Master Who Embraces Simplicity: If you do not obtain gold or cinnabar, but 
only ingest medicinals from herbs and trees and cultivate other minor arts, 
you can lengthen your years and postpone death, but you cannot attain 
transcendence. 


Note that here, as elsewhere, he identifies the function of “medicinals” or “lesser 
arts” as temporarily preserving health and extending life until a great elixir can be 
completed. 


Sexual Arts 


“Arts of the bedchamber” (_fangzhong zhi shu f  Z fit), fundamentally another 
set of means of modifying and ingesting pneumas, had long before Ge Hong’s 
time been considered a means of biospiritual self-cultivation, along with breath- 
ing techniques, calisthenic exercises, and dietetics. Such practices, for example, 
are prescribed in detail in four texts found in tomb three at Mawangdui in Chang- 


42. On medicinal compounds’ function of preparing one to ingest elixirs, HY 888 is, for example, 
particularly clear. 

43. NP 13/243, Ware 219. Similar sentiments are expressed elsewhere in Jnner Chapters as well as in 
the Traditions hagiographies of Lii Gong and Liu Gen. 

44. Compare, for instance, the passage at NP 4/71 (cols. 10-12), Ware 70: “Once having perused 
the Way of gold and cinnabar, one desires to look no longer at paltry books of esoteric methods ( fang- 
shu F7 #). But because the great medicine is hard to complete successfully, one must rely temporarily 
on the lesser arts to maintain oneself. But although taking a myriad units of other medicinals will be of 
some benefit, it will not bring a person to reach long life. This is why Laozi’s [oral?] instructions were: 


209 


‘If you do not obtain reverted cinnabar or gold liquor, you are troubling yourself for naught. 
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sha, Hunan Province, buried beside the tomb’s occupant in 168 B.c.£.*? Many other 
early texts once in circulation have been lost; some that survive are of uncertain 
provenance.*® 

In his several Jnner Chapters discussions of sexual arts of self-cultivation, Ge Hong’s 
consistent position is that these arts, along with the circulation of pneumas, are nec- 
essary supplements to the ingestion of elixirs for the attamment of transcendence. 
On the other hand, he contests their proponents’ claim that these arts alone can 
engender transcendence or dispel harm. As do the sex manuals preceding him, he 
warns against the dangers of sexual abandon: while having sex the right way brings 
significant benefit, having it the wrong way or to an excessive extent spells disaster. 
He is also wary of attempting to follow texts on these arts without knowledge of 
any oral instructions, as the texts are notoriously vague and incomplete. On all these 
counts his position is unremarkable.*” 

However, in his Traditions hagiography of Peng Zu, whose methods of sexual 
cultivation Ge called the most essential, he seems to approach the topic fromadi__ er- 
ent angle. Here his main concern is not the dangers of unbridled sex or of care- 
less use of the manuals but the harmfulness of celibacy. As noted in the Comments 
to that hagiography, I suspect that Ge Hong was here responding to religious trends 
toward sexual abstinence. His specific targets remain unclear; they may have in- 
cluded Celestial Master Daoism and monastic Buddhism. 


Alchemy and the Scriptures of Grand Purity 
The Filation of the Grand Purity Alchemical Scriptures 


Alchemy—the carefully controlled transmutation of the pneumas in base mineral, 
metallic, and other ingredients into compounds of their precious essences, which 
in early China typically were ingested as vehicles of longevity and transcendence, 
always accompanied by religious rites and understood as a vehicle of biospiritual 
self-cultivation—had been practiced in China for at least four and a half centuries 
before Ge Hong’s time. Although earlier hints exist, the earliest datable and clear 
mention of alchemical practice, appearing in Sima Qian’s Records of the Historian, 
connects it to the “master of esoterica” Li Shaojun, who demonstrated his arts at 
the court of Han Emperor Wu in 133 B.c.£. and who receives a hagiography in 


45. See Harper, “Sexual Arts”; Harper, Medical Literature, 135-40, 388-404, 411-22; Li and McMa- 
hon, “Bedchamber.” 

46. For an introduction to the subject and translation of several texts, see Wile, Art of the Bedcham- 
ber; see also Harper, “Bellows Analogy.” 

47. The relevant passages are these: NP 5/114, Ware 105; NP 6/124, Ware 113; NP 6/128—29, Ware 
123 (a major passage, in which Ge counters the assertion that sexual arts alone can engender transcen- 
dence or dispel misfortune but also concedes their indispensability for attaining transcendence—in short, 
sexual arts are necessary but not sufficient); and NP 8/150, Ware 140 (making similar points). See also 
Wile, Art of the Bedchamber, 24-25; Robinet, Taoism, 98. 
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Ge’s Traditions.® The ingestion of an alchemical product is first clearly mentioned 
in a datable text in the Discourses on Salt and Iron (Yantie lun ®4 4%, #¢), perhaps writ- 
ten about 60 8.c.E. based on debates that began in 81 B.c.£.*9 Under the patron- 
age of Liu An (executed in 122 B.c.£.) several texts on alchemy were composed; 
they are long since lost, but enough fragments survive to confirm the characteri- 
zations of their contents found in the histories and in Ge Hong’s hagiography of 
Liu An.*° 

Ge Hong himself seems to have had access to many texts on alchemical proce- 
dures. The fourth book of his nner Chapters alone summarizes (usually only curso- 
rily) the methods for more than thirty elixirs, and Jnner Chapters in all mentions al- 
most sixty elixirs and other chemical preparations.*! Various elixirs and alchemical 
texts are also mentioned in Traditions. But three scriptures detailing the preparation 
of “recombinant” or “returned” (which 1s to say, cyclically transformed) elixirs (huan- 
dan #& #+) and identified as belonging to the Grand Purity patrimony charted what 
Ge insisted were the highest routes to transcendence. No pneumatic, kinetic, or 
sexual arts, singly or in combination, and not even the predominantly herb-based 
dietetic compounds still favored in the south in Ge Hong’s own time (a southern 
tradition now perhaps best exemplified in the Five Numinous Treasure Talismans), could 
match the power and status of these alchemical methods.” In a well-known pas- 
sage tracing the lineage of these three scriptures, Ge Hong makes clear the rela- 
tively recent date of their divine revelation to humanity, their northeastern origin, 
and their even more recent transmission to the south during the upheavals sur- 
rounding the final collapse of the Latter Han dynasty in the second decade of the 
third century ¢.£.: 


Formerly, when Zuo Yuanfang [1.e., Zuo Ci] was meditating on Heaven’s Pillar Moun- 
tain,°’ a divine personage transmitted to him scriptures on transcendence using gold 
and cinnabar ( jindan xianjing 4 Ft “i 28). But he encountered the disorder of the end 
of the [Latter] Han [ca. 220 c.£.] and was unable to synthesize and complete [the 
elixirs]. Fleeing the area, he crossed into Jiangdong [the area south of the Yangzi River] 


48. See the passage in Shyi 28/1385—86, translated in Watson, Records, 2:39, and the hagiography 
(and “Comments”) below. The Sima Qian passage specifies that Li Shaojun’s technique involved eat- 
ing and drinking from utensils made from “gold” produced alchemically from cinnabar and did not in- 
clude direct ingestion of the “gold.” 

49. Sivin, Chinese Alchemy, 25-26; Pregadio, “Immortality.” The latter article and Pregadio’s “Nine 
Elixirs” have proven invaluable, and I thank him for making “Immortality” available to me in manu- 
script. I regret not seeing his book manuscript on the Taiqing texts prior to this writing. 

50. See the comments to the Liu An hagiography for details on these texts. 

51. See the study in Needham, Science, 5.3:81-103. Strickmann, “On the Alchemy,” 143-45, is help- 
ful on the range of major elixirs available at the beginning of the sixth century. 

52. That such herbal methods were still the ones predominantly used in Ge’s day by those in quest 
of longevity and immortality throughout southern China is clear from his own writings, particularly 
the opening passage of NP 4. 

53. Distinct mountains by this name were located in what are now Sichuan, Anhui, and eastern 
Shandong Provinces; this was probably the one in Anhui. 
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with the aim of heading into a noted mountain to cultivate this Way. My paternal un- 
cle, [Ge Xuan] the Transcendent Sire, received [the scriptures] from Yuanfang. In 
all, he received the Scripture on the Elixir of Grand Purity (Taiging danjing A 3% Ft #8) in 
three fascicles, the Scripture on the Elixirs of the Nine Tripods ( Fiuding danjing FL un At 
in one fascicle, and the Scripture on the Elixir of Gold Liquor ( Finyi danjing 4 W& Ft #8) in 
one fascicle. My own teacher, Lord Zheng, was a disciple of my paternal uncle, the Tran- 
scendent Sire; he received [the scriptures] from my paternal uncle but, being of a poor 
family, lacked the means to buy the ingredients. I personally served him, sprinkling 
and sweeping for a long time, until finally I raised an altar on Horse’s Hoofprint Moun- 
tain, swore an oath, and received [the scriptures] along with all the oral instructions, 
which may not be written.°! These texts had never existed in Jiangdong before: they 
had emerged with Zuo Yuanfang, who transmitted them to my paternal uncle, who 
transmitted them to Lord Zheng, who transmitted them to me. There are therefore 
no other masters of the Dao [in the south] who know of them. But, although I re- 
ceived them over twenty years ago, my resources have not sufficed for making [the 
elixirs], something which has long vexed me.°° 


WN 





The Traditions hagiography of Zuo Ci inserts another figure, Li Zhongfu, into the 
filiation of these scriptures; and other passages in Traditions and in early Daoist works 
link their transmission with other figures as well, including Wang Yuan, Bo He, Yin 
Changsheng, An Qi, and Master Horseneigh (Maming sheng). There must have 
been multiple, competing claims concerning the transmission of the Grand Purity 
scriptures.°° 


Grand Purity 


Like the names chosen for early Daoist traditions, the term “Grand Purity” (taiqing 
A Jf) had its roots in older texts. It had been used since at least the compilation 
of the Huainanzi and Xhuangzi in the early Han as one among several designations 
of the undi_ erentiated, primordial condition of the Dao, recoverable in the per- 
son of the adept by meditation. The “Essence and Spirits” chapter of the Huainanzi, 
for example, describes the sage or holy person (shengren #2 A) thus: 


He responds only when stimulated to do so; he acts only when compelled. He moves 
without intending to, the way light shines or a shadow is cast. He takes the Dao as 
his guideline, attending to it only. He cleaves to his root in Grand Purity, hence noth- 
ing can enthrall or trouble him.*” 


54. An apparent sample of such “oral instructions” (kowjue 4 &) is reported in NP 6/128 (Ware 
121), although not in conjunction with any particular scripture. 

55. NP 4/71, Ware 69~70. 

56. On this profusion of claims, see Robinet, Révélation du Shangging, 16-17; see also the comments 
to the relevant hagiographies below. 

57. HY 1176, 12/8a—b; compare the translations in Larré, Traité, 64, and Pregadio, “Nine Elixirs,” 
549. Bokenkamp, Scriptures, 1g9n8, lists and discusses other early occurrences of éaiging understood in 
this sense. 
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Just as Grand Purity designated a state of pure responsiveness in the sage, it also 
designated the condition in which he roamed. By only a short extension, in a typ- 
ical case of the metaphor-to-map transference by which cosmologies were built piece 
by piece, at some point during the Han Grand Purity came to mean a specific level 
or zone of the heavens, as well as the spirit administration with jurisdiction over it. 
It was this exalted celestial zone from which the eponymous Grand Purity scrip- 
tures were one by one revealed to mortals, and it was likewise to this pure zone that 
the followers of the dictates of those scriptures, now become transcendents, as- 
cended in bliss. The Scripture on the Elixirs of the Nine Tripods promises: 


He who ingests this divine elixir will become a divine transcendent, passing beyond 
the world. He will become coterminous with Heaven and Earth, as luminous as the 
sun and moon. From his seat he will see ten thousand / and will command ghosts and 
spirits at will. He will ascend into the void together with his family, flymg without need 
of wings; he will ride clouds and drive dragon-teams. He will ascend and descend in 
Grand Purity, and in an instant traverse all of space.°® 


Similarly, a passage attributed to the Scripture on Transcendence declares that 


those divine transcendents who lighten themselves and levitate (gingju #8 #2) are 
termed celestial transcendents. They are arrayed in offices in Grand Purity, crossing 
over to have their names recorded in [or: changing names in?] the secret registers (71 


ti Ke Eh HB)? 


Spatially located high above, where no turbidity could long remain aloft, and 
temporally closer to the primordium (both locus and state of ultimate purity), Grand 
Purity is a zone of pure pneumas. The Scripture on the Five Numinous Treasure Talis- 
mans tells us that the “Palace of Grand Purity” is the site where the “pneumas of 
the Triple Yang” enter and have their essences refined, setting them on a course of 
transformation and terrestrial implantation that will finally result in the mountain 
germination of the “yellow essence” (huangjing # *##) plant, known to Western tax- 
onomy as the species Polygonatum. Adepts who process and consume that plant are 
hence consuming the very highest and purest of celestial pneumas. The same scrip- 
ture informs us that pine resin, during the course of its marvelous transformations 
over many thousands of years, ascends to Grand Purity for a similar gi-refinement.? 
Ge Hong, in the context of discussing esoteric methods for long-distance travel, 
writes: 


Some fix their thoughts and visualize the construction of a rectangular formation of 
five snakes, six dragons, and three oxen. Mounting this, they ascend to a height of 
forty 2, a zone known as Grand Purity. The pneumas in Grand Purity are especially 


58. HY 884, 1a; compare the translation in Pregadio, “Nine Elixirs,” 550. “All of space” is literally 
“the eight bournes” (bgji /\ #%). Ge Hong quotes an identically worded portion of this passage at NP 
4/74 (Ware 75). 

59. Cited in TPYL 659/3a. On the “registers,” more below. 

60. HY 388, 2/1gb and 2/12b, respectively. 
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strong [?], able to bear a person aloft. My teacher said that the kite, as it flies upward, 
reaches a level at which it simply relaxes its wings, moving along without flapping 
them any further, because it has gradually come to ride on stronger pneumas. Simi- 
larly, when the dragon climbs upward above the clouds to a height of forty /, it thence- 
forth moves automatically. ‘These assertions originated with transcendents; although 
they are passed down among common folk, they concern matters that ordinary people 
do not really know anything about.®! 


Grand Purity is described as a place where adepts send their inner spirits to 
bathe, and it is one among several final destinations of celestial transcendents; 
there they listen to music of the celestial spheres and dine on marvelous dishes 
prepared from the rare and potent “nine excrescences.”°? Those able to make this 
ascent are able to “sup on mist from the aurora of dawn, inhale the purified essence 
of ‘mystic yellow.’” 

What they drink is liquor of jade and juice of gold; what they eat is excrescences of 
blue and efflorescence of vermilion; their dwellings are halls of agate and chambers 
of jasper; their travel is to roam aimlessly in Grand Purity.* 


In the Supreme Purity revelations that began to be vouchsafed to the spirit medium 
Yang Xi in 364 ¢.£., the relatively simple, older cosmology reflected in these teach- 
ings familiar to Ge Hong was expanded vertically to comprise not one but three 
“regions of purity.” Grand Purity was overtopped by two superior celestial zones: 
Supreme Purity, the domain of the perfected beings who were now addressing a 
select circle of mortals through these new texts, and, above it, Jade Purity, the di- 
vine denizens of which were so exalted that they could not communicate directly 
with humans at all. In this scheme, as much classificatory as cosmological, Grand 
Purity became the niche to which both the older macrobiotic and alchemical tra- 
ditions and the Celestial Master religion were relegated; they were thus at once 
deemed still honorable and superseded. Half a century or more later, elements of 
the Celestial Master community retaliated with fresh revelations that placed the 


61. NP 15/275, Ware 258-59. 

62. NP 5/111, Ware 99: yu shen Taiging 1S 7 KB. 

63. NP 10/189, Ware 175. “Music of the celestial spheres” is only a very rough rendition of juntian 
Zhi_yue #4 RZ Ea an expression that alludes to a legend set down in Records of the Historian in which 
one Zhao Jianzi #4 ff} , while ill, traveled to the heavens and heard their music in a vision (see Shiji 
43/1786—87). 

64. NP 3/52, Ware 63. “Mystic yellow,” “liquor of jade,” and “efflorescence of vermilion” are 
explained in footnotes at various points in part 2. I have no information on “excrescences of blue” 
(curzhi BS ), also interpretable as “excrescences of kingfisher-blue,” but an analogous phrase recurs 
in a closely similar context in Jnner Chapters, a description of the region of Grand Purity where celes- 
tial transcendents live—here it is a question of cuzzhi zhuying KR , there a case of zhuhua cuying R 
32 % & , “blossoms of vermilion and sprouts of blue” (NP 5/111, Ware 100). The imagery of feed- 
ing on the “aurora of dawn” evokes a passage in the Vuanyou (“Far-O Journey”) chapter of the Songs 
of Chu (Chuci #2 i); compare the translations of lines 55-58 in Hawkes, Songs, 195, and Kroll, “Mys- 
tical Excursion,” 159. 
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Grand Purity heaven back on top.®° Of these vicissitudes, however, Ge Hong and 
the makers of the scriptures he knew were unaware. 


The Grand Purity Methods 


What methods did the Grand Purity scriptures contain? Ge Hong, in Inner Chap- 
ters, merely summarizes them, sometimes quoting the scriptures but juxtaposing quo- 
tations from disparate parts of the texts.°° Fortunately, versions of at least parts of 
all three works survive in the Daoist canon, embedded in larger works of later prove- 
nance, and Fabrizio Pregadio has reconstructed the essential methods of the texts 
and demonstrated their strong mutual resemblance. The procedures are complex. 
They unfold in a series of ritual actions (prominently featuring the invocation of 
spirits) as well as phases of chemical transformation. ‘The reactive properties, col- 
ors, and nomenclature of the ingredients, as well as the timing of firing and cool- 
ing phases and the spatial dimensions and orientation of the ritual workspace, all 
refer in symbolic code to sets of cosmological correspondences (such as yin-yang, 
the five phases, the cardinal directions). Failure often resulted, due to laxity in ob- 
serving the rules of ritual purity or a faulty procedure such as a crack or loose seal 
in the reaction vessel. But the entire process, if successful, reversed the cosmogon- 
ic devolution that led to the current condition of the “myriad things” of the world, 
allowing the adept who ingested the perfected elixir to return to the primordial state 
of nondi_ erentiation and biospiritual perfection. 

It is ironic, given the burgeoning size of the later scriptural corpus written around 
it, that the Scripture on the Elixir of Grand Purity is now the least well known to us of 
the three. The best indication of the methods it prescribed is the following passage 
from Inner Chapters, which, however, omits the key information, the ingredients and 
procedures for forming the Grand Purity elixir itself.°” 


This Grand Purity elixir is somewhat harder to synthesize than are the elixirs of 
the Nine Tripods, but it is the superior method for ascending into the heavens in broad 
daylight. Here the fire may be lit only after you have first prepared the Flowery Pond, 
the Red Salt, the Hard Snow, the Black-and-White, the Flying ‘Talisman, and the Di- 
vine Water of Three and Five."® 

The elixir of the first cycle confers transcendence after being ingested for three 
years; of the second cycle, in two years; of the third, in one year; of the fourth, in half 


65. See Bokenkamp, Scriptures, 1g0—9g1, 382. 

66. Since this is a consistent feature of Inner Chapters, we must assume it was deliberate. Ge Hong 
seems to have wanted to cite enough of the texts to convey something of their content for apologetic 
purposes but not enough to break his oath to safeguard the texts and transmit them cautiously. 

67. For a fuller discussion, see Pregadio, “Nine Elixirs,” 571-74. 

68. These are all names for subcompounds of mineral and metallic ingredients, instructions for 
some of which survive in variant versions; see Pregadio, “Nine Elixirs,” 622n59. In translating xuanbai 
as “black-and-white” (not “mystic white” or “mysterious-and-white”) I follow not Pregadio but Sivin 
(“Theoretical Background,” 256). 
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a year; of the fifth, in one hundred days; of the sixth, in forty days; of the seventh, in 
thirty days; of the eighth, in ten days; of the ninth, in three days. 

Place the elixir of the ninth cycle in a divine tripod. Expose it to the sun after the 
summer solstice. Once the tripod becomes hot, insert a pound of “ruddy child” (zhuer 
& Jt, cinnabar) beneath the lid, then crouch and keep watch over it, waiting as the 
essence of the sun shines upon it. Suddenly the compound will commence glowing 
and sparkling with a five-colored divine light, and will at once transmute into a re- 
turned elixir (huandan ¥& +). If you take a spatula of it, you will at once ascend to 
heaven in broad daylight.°? 


The passage is most helpful for conveying a sense of what the term Auan implied in 
such contexts; “returned,” “reverted,” “recombinant, 
all candidate renditions. For one thing, the more permutations the elixir has un- 


09 6e 


cyclically transformed” are 


dergone, the more potent itse ects, and not in a loose way but in mathematically 
quasi-regular proportions. For another thing, only the final permutation is the fully 
“reverted” elixir proper, the form that is perfected, fully realized, subject to no fur- 
ther possible transformation and hence the vehicle of an immediate celestial as- 
cension in an implicitly perfected state. 

In the case of the Screpture on the Elixir of Gold Liquor, we have more complete in- 
formation. Let me begin by noting Ge Hong’s passage on it, which tells us of the 
scripture’s divine transmission, the ritual and social restrictions under which the 
adept is to prepare the elixi, the elixir’s ingredients, and the e ects of varying 
dosages but which leaves us in the dark about the heart of the alchemical method 
itself. 


Gold Liquor is what the Grand Monad” ingested so as to attain transcendence; 
it is by no means inferior to the Nine Elixirs [i.e., the Elixirs of the Nine Tripods]. To 
synthesize it, use one pound of gold by the old scales, along with mercury, realgar, 
calcareous spar, Turkestan salt, magnetite solution, saltpetre, and cinmnabar. Seal them 
[together] until they liquefy. The Scripture says that once the Gold Liquor enters a per- 
son’s mouth, his entire body assumes a golden hue. 

When Laozi received this Scripture from the Primordial Sovereigness,’! the Sover- 
eigness told him: “This Way is of the utmost gravity. It appears but once in every hun- 
dred eras. Hide it in a stone chamber.” 

Those who synthesize it must fast and purify themselves for a hundred days, avoid- 
ing all contact with profane persons.”2 A chamber for concentration (jingshe #4 @) 
should be erectedo _ to itself on the slope of a noted mountain beside an eastward- 
flowing stream. 

After a hundred days, when the elixir is completed, if you take one ounce of it 


69. NP 4/77; compare Ware 81-82 and Pregadio, “Nine Elixirs,” 572. I have largely followed Pre- 
gadio, but my translationdi ers at points. 

70. On whom sce footnote 38 in the Group A hagiographies. 

71. On her identity, see the Laozi hagiography below. 

72. Below, however, a gradation of degrees of purity is outlined; what is described here is only one 
option. 
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you will transcend. If you do not yet wish to quit the world but rather to be a noble 
among earthbound or waterbound transcendents for a while (qie zuo dishui xian zhi shi 
AL fe Hh XK fill Z +), merely fast and purify yourself for one hundred days. If, on the 
other hand, you seek to ascend to the heavens [at once], first abstain from grains for 
a year, then ingest [the elixir]. If you ingest half an ounce you will have long life and 
will not die; the myriad harms and hundred poisons will not be able to mjure you. 
You will be able to take on a wife and children, occupy official positions, and do what- 
ever you please without any interdictions. If you later desire to ascend to the heav- 
ens, you can then fast and purify yourself and take another full ounce [of the elixir], 
whereupon you will flyo as a transcendent.’? 





The Gold Liquor alchemical method itself, as preserved in a slightly later scrip- 
tural text, consisted of two phases. In the first, to quote Pregadio’s summary, 


an amalgam of powdered gold and mercury is formed. After several washings in water 
it is placed in a bamboo cylinder, adding saltpetre and realgar; it is said that the for- 
mer dissolves the latter, which in turn neutralizes the toxicity of gold. The cylinder is 
sealed with silk and lacquer, and is mmersed in vinegar. In one hundred days gold 
and mercury will dissolve forming the Gold Water (i.e., the Golden Liquor) and the 
Mercury Water respectively, that will be separated and distinguishable from each 
other.’* 


In the second phase, a “returned elixir” is formed from this Gold Liquor as follows. 
Additional mercury is boiled in the Gold Liquor; vinegar is then poured over it. 
The mercury 1s then heated for thirty days, after which it takes on a purple color, 
and is placed in a crucible luted with Six-One Mud (on which see below). The re- 
turned elixir will then be complete in one day. A small quantity of it added to base 
metals will form “gold” and “silver,” and, ingested, it will similarly perfect the 
biospiritual organism. Other uses and properties of this returned elixir are elabo- 
rated in the scripture as well.” 


73. NP 4/82-83; compare Ware 89—g0 and Pregadio, “Nine Elixirs,” 574-75, from which I depart 
slightly, except for the latter’s renditions of the alchemical ingredients, which I follow. 

74. Pregadio, “Nine Elixirs,” 575-76. 

75. Summarizing Pregadio, “Nine Elixirs,” 576-77, which is based on HY 916. On Gold Liquor, 
see also Needham, Science, 5.3:88—89, and Sivin, Chinese Alchemy, 42n18. Needham and his associates 
tried to reconstruct the chemistry involved in making this “potable gold,” and the results are significant: 
according to one reckoning of the ingredients, “the color of the final state may well have been ruby red 
because of the presence of much colloidal gold, and presumably this was the condition in which the 
noble metal was ‘liquefied’”; according to another, “some of the gold dissolved would turn back into 
particles of colloidal gold in a suspension of purple-red or other color” (Needham, Science, 5.3:98). For 
another method of making jinyi, perhaps dating from the early fifth century (Sivin, Chinese Alchemy, 174n60) 
but possibly based on earlier texts, see the edition of Taiging jinyi shendan ring (also preserved as HY 879, 
the first fascicle of which is possibly descended from the Taiging dan jing [Scripture on the Elixir of Grand Pu- 
rity| inherited by Ge Hong) given in YJQO 65/ga2—11a5 (to which compare the passage in HY 879 be- 
ginning at 1/15a9 and ending at 17ba). Sivin (Chinese Alchemy, 187n80) summarizes it as follows: “Prepare 
a lead amalgam at high temperature, heat with basic lead carbonate, and grind with vinegar. Mix with 
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The last of the three Grand Purity alchemical texts—those that were preferred 
by Ge Hong as the highest routes to transcendence and transmitted to him by his 
teacher—is the Scripture on the Elixirs of the Nine Tripods, whose title evokes ancient 
legends of a set of nine cauldrons that served as royal (and, later, imperial) sacra.” 
To convey a sense of how the alchemical process constituted a total program of 
biospiritual self-cultivation carefully tuned to cosmic structures and rhythms, and 
was not mere protochemistry, I summarize here the preparatory phases of the 
work as well as the processes for the nine elixirs proper, again relying on Prega- 
dio’s study. 

The procedural part of the scripture opens by stipulating that the work must be 
done in seclusion: 


If you wish to synthesize the divine elixirs, you must dwell deep in the mountains or 
in a great marsh, or in a vast, empty rural area where there are no people. It is also 
permissible to make them among people, but in that case you must remain behind 
thick and high walls so that nothing is visible between inside and outside. Your col- 
leagues should not exceed two or three in number.” 


Strict purity must be observed before and while receiving the scripture and oral in- 
structions, buying the ingredients, and making the elixirs, and each of these activ- 
ities must furthermore be undertaken only on particular days in the cycle of time, 
ones of a yang (not an yin) nature: 


You must first purify yourself (zhai #)’® for seven days, bathing in perfumed water”? 
and attending carefully to cleanliness. Do not pass by filthy places or homes where 
mourning is being observed or where there are marriageable women. . . . Have no 
dealings with profane or dull-witted persons, and do not let those who are envious, 
long-tongued, and without faith in the Dao know [of what you are doing], lest the 
divine medicine not be achieved.®° 


cinnabar, realgar, and orpiment, and heat carefully in a hermetically sealed vessel. One zhu (1/24 lang) 
of the sublimed product is ‘projected’ onto sixteen lang of mercury, turning it into gold. This alchem- 
ical gold is softened by steeping in vinegar for a hundred days, and mixed with six-one lute to form jinye 
[ve being an alternate reading of yz .” Three spatulafuls of the elixir resulting from this process are 
said to cause one to become a “flying transcendent” following a half-day interval in which one “tem- 
porarily dies and then revives, as if one had fallen asleep and then awakened”; a portion the size of a 
small bean is said to revive those who have been dead for less than three days when placed on their 
tongues. 

76. For discussion and citation of sources on the nine tripods, see Campany, Strange Writing, 102-4. 

77. HY 884, 1/2a, consulting Pregadio, “Nine Elixirs,” 585. 

78. The general term zhai would have been understood to include not only the bathing mentioned 
next but also dietary and sexual restrictions. 

79. Literally “water with the five perfumes,” the five ingredients listed in some texts as spring water, 
powdered white millet, cinnabar, white honey, and mulberry ashes (Pregadio, “Nine Elixirs,” 589). 

80. HY 884, 1/2a and 2b, consulting Pregadio, “Nine Elixirs,” 585. Compare the discussion of sim- 
ilar prohibitions at NP 4/84 (Ware 93) and, more generally on the supremee ort required, NP 18/326 
(Ware 307). 
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The scripture, along with accompanying oral instructions that are absolutely es- 
sential and that may never be written down, is transmitted in a solemn rite featur- 
ing an oath of secrecy and attended by the initial divine revealer of the text to the 
Yellow Thearch, the celestial goddess known as the Mystic Woman (Xuannii 


ax). 


As a [token of an] oath (shi #), a golden human figurine weighing nine ounces and 
a golden figurine of a fish weighing three ounces are thrown into an eastward-flow- 
ing stream. Both figurines should be provided by the one receiving the Way. Puri- 
fications and ablutions should already have been performed. Beside the stream, in a 
place unfrequented by other people, a seat (uo #) for the Mystic Woman should be 
set up.®! Burn incense and announce to those on high: “I intend to transmit to so- 
and-so the Way of long life.” Place the scripture on elixirs on a table, and place the 
seat next to it. When you are ready to transmit the Way, face north and prostrate your- 
self for an hour; if the sky remains clear and there 1s no wind, the transmission may 
proceed. At the transmission, master and disciple together sip the blood of a white 
chicken as a covenant (meng #1). The oral instructions are transmitted together with 
the essentials on synthesizing the elixirs. Then throw the golden figurines into the 
stream. No matter how many adepts may come along, if they lack the bones of a di- 
vine transcendent, then they will never be able to view this Way.** 


Similar rites of transmission are prescribed in the other Grand Purity scriptures 
and are described in Ge Hong’s writings. The pledge 0 _ erings vary; for example, 
a passage that may preserve authentic material from the early Scripture on the Elixir 
of Grand Purity lists them as “eight ounces of yellow gold, forty feet of yellow cloth, 
eight ounces of white silver, and forty feet of white silk,” the use of gold and silver 
and the colors white and yellow symbolically alluding to the alchemical process.® 
In some cases the drinking of sacrificial blood was replaced by the smearing of the 
mouth with cinnabar; and sometimes the divine chastisement falling on any who 
break the oath of secrecy is spelled out in graphic detail.°4 

The Scripture on the Elixirs of the Nine Tripods and the other Grand Purity texts next 
prescribe methods for sacralizing the time and space in which the great work will 
be carried out. Various systems for selecting auspicious times are outlined in the 
scriptures and in Ge Hong’s Inner Chapters. The most favorable days for beginning 
are yang days such as the fifth of the fifth month, the seventh of the seventh month, 
and the ninth of the ninth month. The ritual space was to be demarcated and pro- 
tected by means of talismans posted about the adept’s retreat, worn on his body, 
or ingested. Apotropaic herbal compounds are also deployed to keep uninvited spir- 
its out of the area, lest they siphono _ the potent essences of the elixirs during their 
gestation. Instructions for fashioning the “elixirs chamber” (danwu #+ 2) survive 


81. Zuo here might designate an area for sitting, a small altar, or even a small covered shrine. 

82. HY 884, 1/1b2—10, consulting Pregadio, “Nine Elixirs,” 586; my translation di ers at points. 
83. HY 882, 1a; cf. Pregadio, “Nine Elixirs,” 587. 

84. As again in HY 88g, 1a-h; for a translation, see Pregadio, “Nine Elixirs,” 587. 
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in slightly later texts; they vary one from another, but common to all are placement 
of the chamber im a secluded area (usually on a mountain) next to a stream, care- 
ful attention to spatial orientation (usually with the main door facing south), avoid- 
ance of proximity to burial grounds, walls covered with scented plaster, and mi- 
crocosmic symbolism such as the inclusion in miniature of the five marchmounts.®° 

All of these preparations completed, the fire—the alchemist’s primary tool— 
was lit, a moment marked by further ritual solemnities. 


When starting the fire, perform an o ering beside the vessel. ‘Take five pints of 
good clear liquor, three pounds each of dried beef and dried mutton, two pints of 
yellow millet and rice, three pints of large jujubes, one peck of pears, thirty cooked 
chicken eggs, and three carp of three pounds each. Place them on three tables, and 
on each table burn incense in two cups. Bow down twice and say this invocation: 

“This insignificant man, so-and-so, devotes his thoughts to the Great Lord of the 
Dao, Lord Lao, and the Lord of Grand Harmony. Alas, this insignificant man, so- 
and-so, longs for the medicines of life. Lead him, that the medicines not be volatized 
and lost, that they all submit to the fire, and, once completed, that the medicines be 
efficacious. Let the transformations occur as directed; let the yellow and white sub- 
mit. When he ingests the medicines, let him fly as a transcendent, let him gain an au- 
dience at the Purple Palace, let his allotted life span be unending, let him attain the 
status of a perfected person.” 

Pour the liquor, rise, and bow down twice more. To conclude [the banqueto ered 
to the deities],o er kaya nuts, tangerines, and pomelos. 

When [the o ermg] is completed, the fire may be started according to the 
procedure.®° 

Now began the transformation of materials. It was first necessary to fashion two 
subcompounds that would play key roles in making the nine elixirs: Black-and- 
Yellow (xuanhuang & # ) and Six-One Mud (liuyi ni 7X — Ye). Each was shot through 
with cosmological signification. 

Black-and-Yellow united the essences of Heaven (xuan, “the mystic” or “the 
dark”) and Earth (huang, “the yellow”), of yang and yin—essences present in the pu- 
rified vapors liberated from mercury and lead during heating. The Scripture on the 
Elixirs of the Nine Tripods directs: 


Take ten pounds of quicksilver and twenty pounds of lead. Place them in an iron ves- 
sel and make the fire below intense. The quicksilver and lead will emit their efflores- 
cences (tu qijinghua "+ ££ 4% # ). These efflorescences will be of a purplish color, or in 
some cases a hue like that of yellow gold. With an iron spoon, join them together and 
collect them. Its name is Black-and-Yellow; it is also named Yellow Essence,®” Yellow 


85. This composite summary relies on Pregadio, “Nine Elixirs,” 588—go. 

86. HY 884, 1/3a, largely following Pregadio, “Nine Elixirs,” 591. Some other early alchemical scrip- 
tures omit meats from theo _ erings. The Purple Palace referred to as the adept’s destination is an astral 
site, and may be an error for Ciwer gong, a circumpolar constellation. 

87. Huangjing, as noted above and in Part ‘Two, is also a frequent name for the herb Solomon’s seal 
or Polygonatum. 
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Sprout, or the Yellow Weightless. Place this medicine in a bamboo tube, steam it 
one hundred times, combine it with solutions of realgar and cinnabar, and volatize 


the mixture.®* 


“Volatize” renders fei #& , “cause to fly up,” a term often implying a complete process 
of sublimation, that is, “vaporisation with condensation above in solid form,”®? a 
reactive phenomenon in the alchemist’s vessel that neatly paralleled the transcen- 
dent’s transformation and upward flight through the atmosphere into the concave 
celestial zones. The “joining” (jie #£) of the exuded efflorescences of the two met- 
als has clear sexual overtones. To use the resultant product to lute the crucible or 
to enclose the ingredients of elixirs, as was done in subsequent procedures (see be- 
low), was to empower the reactive enclosure with the joined essences of Heaven 
and Earth, or yang and yin. 

The reaction vessel comprised two concave halves, like the two halves of an egg 
sliced sectionally or—to use a fecund symbol—like a gourd, which were conjoined 
and sealed for firing. Each half of the vessel was luted to prevent cracking at high 
temperatures. The compound most often used for luting was the well-known Six- 
One Mud, the ingredients of which varied slightly from method to method but 
which in the Nine Tripods version included alum, ‘Turkestan salt, lake salt, arseno- 
lite, oyster shells, red clay, and talc.*° Aside from the sealing and reactive virtues of 
the compound, its very name, Six-One, encodes the reverse-cosmogonic significance 
of the alchemical process, as Pregadio has astutely shown. Briefly put, passages in 
the <huangzt, Huainanzi, and Liezi that depict the devolutionary cosmogony or fall 
into increasing degrees of di erentiation typically mention seven stages. These 
stages appear as seven orifices in the famous <huangzi allegory of the figure Hun- 
dun, “Chaos,” which correlates the fall from primordial unity into progressivedi _ er- 
entiation with death: 


The Emperor of the South Sea was Fast, the Emperor of the North Sea was Furi- 
ous, the Emperor of the Center was Hundun. Fast and Furious met from time to time 
in the land of Hundun, who treated them very generously. Fast and Furious were dis- 
cussing how to repay Hundun’s bounty. 

“All persons have seven holes through which they look, listen, eat, breathe; he alone 
doesn’t have any. Let’s try boring them.” 

Every day they bored one hole, and on the seventh day Hundun died.°! 


The alchemical transmutations prescribed in the Scripture on the Elixirs of the Nine 
Tripods and similar texts reverse this processande ect areturn to primordial unity. 


88. HY 884, 1/3b, consulting Sivin, “Theoretical Foundations,” 256, and Pregadio, “Nine Elixirs,” 
593. Details on the subsequent “hundred steamings” process are given in Pregadio, “Nine Elixirs,” 593. 

89. Needham, Science, 5.4:9. 

go. On the ingredients, see Pregadio, “Nine Elixirs,” 596; Sivin, Chinese Alchemy, 160—68; Sivin, “The- 
oretical Foundations,” 219. 

gi. Quoting with slight modification the translation in Graham, Chuang-tzu, 98. On this general 


theme, see Girardot, Myth. 
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“Closing, as it were, the seven openings that provoked the ‘death’ of Emperor Chaos, 
the ingredients of the Six-and-One Mud allow the process to take place in condi- 


»92 and thus the combined essences of the 


tions similar to those of primeval times, 
metals, minerals, and other ingredients are released from their substrata and free 
to ascend and collect on the underside of the upper half of the sealed vessel. 

We come, finally, to the nine elixirs themselves. Their names and procedures 


may be summarized as follows: 


1. Flower of Cinnabar (danhua 7+ #). The main ingredient is cinnabar. The 
crucible is luted with both Six-One Mud and Black-and-Yellow. Heating is in 
four cycles of nine days, bringing the fire progressively closer to the crucible. 
If the elixir has not formed after this first series of firings, the product of the 
sublimation is mixed with an aqueous solution of magnetite and “dragon fat”** 

and heated for thirty-six more days. To test whether the results are successful, 
the adept is to use small amounts of the product on mercury or lead to trans- 
mute them into alchemical gold, a process known as “projection” (dian #/) and 
described in some hagiographies; if gold does not form, the procedure has failed, 
either because the crucible was not totally sealed or because a rule of ritual pu- 
rity was violated.” 

Divine Talisman (shenfu 7# 4). The vessel is luted with Six-One Mud and 


then with another lute of oyster shells and red clay. Mercury is heated in nine 


S 


cycles of one day each to expel its toxicity, the crucible inverted each time to cir- 
culate the contents. The product of this sublimation 1s collected, added to carp’s 
gall, and sublimated nine times. This new product 1s then mixed with “dragon 
fat,” resulting in the Divine Talisman elixir. This elixir can then be mixed with 
Black-and-Yellow, or with mercury, and further sublimated, yielding other 
elixirs. 

3. Divine Elixir (shendan ## 7+). Orpiment and realgar® are soaked in a “flow- 
ery pond” containing oyster shells, red clay, and magnetite, then covered in the 
crucible with powdered Black-and-Yellow. The crucible is luted with both 
Black-and-Yellow and Six-One Mud. Heating is in four cycles of nine days each. 
The product is added to “dragon fat” and heated again for thirty-six days. 


92. Pregadio, “Nine Elixirs,” 599. 

93. Throughout this discussion I rely completely on Pregadio’s summaries and interpretations (“Nine 
Elixirs,” 600-606), although my translations of some of the elixir names vary from his. Pregadio has 
compared the methods for these elixirs across several texts and, not surprisingly, has found variations. 
I omit these for the sake of brevity and simplicity. 

94. Longgao #2, ¥ , explained in a later text as meaning either “worm juice” (?) or dew collected on 
mulberries (Pregadio, “Nine Elixirs,” 602). 

g5. On the generalized use of successful projection as a test to be performed on elixirs prior to in- 
gesting them, see HY 916, 1/4a5~7. 

g6. Some lore on these minerals is adduced in footnotes to the translation. They represent yin and 
yang respectively. 
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4. Returned Elixir (hwandan % 7+). The crucible is luted with Six-One Mud. 
Eight ingredients are then combined and heated in nine cycles of nine days each. 
The ingredients are mercury, realgar, laminar malachite, alum, sulphur, lake salt, 
hematite, and arsenolite. 

Victual Elixir (erdan #4 #+). The crucible is luted with Six-One and with Black- 
and- Yellow. In it, mercury, realgar, and hematite are heated in two cycles of nine 
days each. 

Refined Elixir (/iandan 3% +). The “eight minerals” (here given as cinnabar 
from Ba and from Yue, realgar, orpiment, laminar malachite, alum, arsenolite, 


a 


7 


chalcanthite, and magnetite) are powdered and combined with “dragon fat.” A 
layer of Black-and-Yellow is spread in the base of the crucible, and the crucible 
is luted first with a mixture of oyster shells and red clay, then again with Six- 
One. The contents are heated for thirty-six days. If the process succeeds, the re- 
sulting elixir will convert mercury or lead to alchemical gold when added. 
7. Compliant Elixir (roudan # 7+).°’ The crucible is luted with both Black-and- 
Yellow and Six-One. Mercury is heated on the same schedule as in the first elixir. 
If made correctly, the elixir will turn lead into alchemical gold when added to it. 
Subdued Elixir ( fudan {k 7+). The crucible is luted in three layers with Black- 
and- Yellow, powdered laminar malachite and magnetite, and Six-One. Mercury, 


oo 


laminar malachite, and magnetite are then covered with a layer of Black-and- 
Yellow, and the crucible is heated for nine cycles of nine days each. The subli- 
mated essences produced are then mixed with “dragon fat” and heated for ten 
more days. 

Cold Elixir (handan & +). The crucible is luted with a layer of Black-and-Yel- 


low, one of Six-One, and one of worm excreta and soil. Realgar, orpiment, lam- 


Fs 


inar malachite, arsenolite, and magnetite are placed in the crucible with “flow- 
ing pearl,”®? and the mixture is heated for nine days. 

A subsequent passage in the scripture summarily describes the e ects of each 
of these elixirs; it is these e ects that Ge Hong focuses on in his list of the nine 
clixirs.°? Aside from transcendence itself, attained instantly or in a certain number 
of days after ingestion, the elixirs deliver a range of powers: small amounts of one 
smeared on doors, objects, or on one’s person keep demons at bay; another, rubbed 
on the feet, allows one to walk on water; another allows one to perceive jade maid- 
ens and the spirits of mountains and rivers in human form; another summons jade 
maidens to one’s service; and so on.!°° It is these marvelous e ects, much more 


22 6, 


suppleness,” “yielding”—all possible translations of row 2 —are character- 
istics recommended in classical Daoist texts, particularly the Daode jing, as well as in the early Celestial 
Master community. 


97. “Compliance, 


98. Liuzhu ¥i KH, a term of shifting designation (see 237n385 below); Pregadio thinks it is here 
a synonym for Black-and- Yellow. 

gg. NP 4/74-75, Ware 76-77. 

100. HY 884, 2/2b—4a. 
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than the actual procedures for making the elixirs, that Traditions and other ha- 
giographies portray, so they require no further discussion here. In many cases the 
act of ingesting the elixirs was itself hedged about with ritual protocols and re- 
strictions, such as a prior period of fasting or facing the sun while consuming the 
mixture. 

Why were the making and the ingesting of such compounds thought to convey 
transcendence? Part of the reason was hinted at above, in the discussion of dietet- 
ics: the metallic and mineral ingredients of the elixirs already harbored potent 
essences (jing 74) in their natural states, the result of their ongoing intake and refine- 
ment of pneumas. But the Chinese seem to have focused less on the pneumatic and 
more on the temporal aspects of the development of minerals—that is to say, on 
their natural growth, maturation, and transmutation in cycles of time.!°! Central 
to the alchemist’s worldview was a characteristic stance toward these natural 
processes of growth and maturation. By gaining control of the matrix of time in 
which natural substances develop, the alchemist could manipulate their matura- 
tion, achieving in small cycles of time what would have taken eons in nature. He 
could also, as we have seen, use this control of time to reverse its direction within 
the sealed crucible, undoing cosmogonic devolution and returning to the primor- 
dial condition of unity. 

The minerals and metals most often used seem to have been chosen and named 
as much for the correlative associations suggested by their color and other visual 
properties as for their chemical virtues. Let us restrict ourselves to the choice of 
gold and cinnabar, the two terms and substances that became synonymous with 
alchemy. Sivin explains: 


Gold was an obvious endpoint for the evolution of minerals, for it was exempt from 
decay. In China a second line of development, more important in alchemy, led to- 
ward cinnabar (HgS). Chinese gave its large, translucent, nearly vitreous crystals, the 
color of fresh blood, a special place among semi-precious stones. Cinnabar was, like 
gold, associated with vitality and immortality from very early times. Alchemists asso- 
ciated it with the maximal phase of yang, Fire, and adapted dan (cinnabar) as a term 
for elixirs whether or not mercuric sulfide was among their ingredients.! 


Ge Hong explains the choice of gold and cinnabar in several ways. There is, first, 
their imperishability, on which he comments several times: 


There are many minor methods for consuming cinnabar, but among the methods 
some are more profound than others, so the strength [of the product] varies. Although 
some are better than others, their number of cycles is insufficient: they are like a liquor 
that has been brewed only once and cannot compare to a pure liquor that has been 


1o1. For further discussion, see Sivin, “Theoretical Foundations,” 221-48; Sivin, “Manipulation of 


Time”; Major, “Huainanzi, ” 19-16, 
2 2 a 
. 


102. Sivin, “Manipulation of Time,” 515, emending the romanization. 
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distilled nine times. On the other hand, even the lowest of the lesser elixirs is far su- 
perior to the highest of herbs. When heated, herbs combust; when cinnabar is heated 
it forms quicksilver, which after successive transmutations reverts to form cinnabar 
again. How far removed it is from herbs! This is why it can cause people to live long! 


People of the world do not synthesize divine elixirs but put their faith instead in herbal 
medicines. But herbal medicines rot when buried, break down when cooked, burn 
when roasted—they cannot maintain themselves alive, so how could they impart life 
to people?!" 


In addition, there was gold’s imperviousness to change—making it, as Sivin re- 
marks, a prime symbol of perfection—and the wondrousness of cinnabar’s cycli- 
cal transmutations at high temperatures: 


Even the five grains [1.e., ordinary food] can sustain people; when people get them 
they live, if cuto from them they die. How much the more, then, in the case of di- 
vine medicines of superior grade: how could their benefits to humans not be a myr- 
iad times that of the five grains? Now as to the nature of gold and cinnabar, 
[cinnabar] is of such a nature that the longer it is heated, the more wondrous are its 
transformations; gold is of such a nature that even when placed in the fire and refined 
a hundred times it does not dissolve, nor would it decay when buried in the ground 
until the perishing of the world. Ingesting these two substances refines the human 
body and thus causes people not to age and not to die.! 


It would seem, then, that the striking transmutations undergone by cinnabar dur- 
ing its refinement imaged the stagewise transformation of the adept. Furthermore, 
the natural mineral was blood red, yet released an essence (mercury) that was sil- 
very and quick. On the other hand, the permanence, fixity, luster, and perhaps even 
the malleability of gold imaged the hoped-for perfected state. The test of elixirs by 
projection onto base metals also imaged the elixirs’ imminent e — ect on the adept: 
just as the metals were turned to gold (or sometimes silver), so would the adept be 
turned to something with goldlike properties. And we must not underestimate the 
sheer sensory spectacle presented by the transformed minerals when the crucible 
was opened. As Sivin writes: “One cannot escape the conclusion that the domi- 
nant goal of proto-scientific alchemy was contemplative, and indeed the language 
in which the Elixir is described was ecstatic.” !°° As an example, I close this dis- 
cussion with a passage on certaine ects of the Reverted Elixir of Gold Liquor, of 
which Sivin has written that “one could hardly hope for a better description of 
what a cupeller sees on his lead button as it oxidizes and the oxide is moved by sur- 


face tension.” !°7 


103. NP 4/72 (and cf. HY 916, 2/3b—4a), Ware 72. 
104. NP 4/74, Ware 76; cf. HY 916, 2/6b7—9. 

105. NP 4/71, Ware 71. 

106. Sivin, “Theoretical Foundations,” 244. 

107. Sivin, “Theoretical Foundations,” 245. 
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If you wish to form yellow gold, take 1/24 ounce of the reverted elixir and place it 
into a pound of lead. The lead will become real gold. Or you may place the lead in 
a vessel, heat until liquefied, and then add one spatula of the Red Medicine [another 
name of the elixir] into the vessel. Stand nearby and watch. You will see flying flow- 
ers of every color, random radiance from purple clouds, dense and luxuriant, dark 
and yellow, as though you were looking upward at phosphorescent clouds collecting. 
It is called Purple Gold. It is a marvel of the Dao!!08 


“Allotted Life Span”: 
The Bureaucratic Idiom of Life and Death 


Rooted in the common religion of late Warring States and Han times (and per- 
haps earlier), and passed down in funerary practices and in the Han weft texts and 
the scriptures of Grand Purity, was a basic assumption about the spirit world and 
living humans’ relationship to it with massive implications for religious practice. 
Most generally, that assumption was that the world of spirits was organized after 
the fashion of an imperial bureaucracy; more specifically, it was that human be- 
ings were under the jurisdiction of a panoptical system of registration, observa- 
tion, and notation, headed by an official known as the Director of Allotted Life 
Spans (Siming #] 4). This system was directly responsible for determining and 
enforcing each person’s life span, preallotted at birth.!°9 Texts on transcendence 
revealed various methods for surpassing this allotted life span (or ming #*) and thus, 
as the texts say, “extending one’s years” ( yannian #€ 4) past the limit otherwise set 
and enforced by the spirit world administration. Just as dying was construed as a 





bureaucratic process, so the very terms of that construala orded means of avoid- 
ing dying: the religious idiom in which a fundamental human problem is cast also 
suggests a solution to the problem. 

Dying, as a bureaucratic process, was hardly the exclusive creation of longevity 
and transcendence quest texts; the idiom pervaded Chinese society at all levels, 
and its main working elements are already attested in a passage in the Shang sec- 
tion of the Book of Documents datable at least to the early Warring States period.!!° 


108. YJQO 65/15b, quoting Taiqing jinyt shendan Yin jun ge; in translating I have consulted Sivin, ““The- 
oretical Foundations,” 245. 

109. The criteria by which one’s life span allotment was determined, as understood by Ge Hong— 
he quotes from Han weft texts on the matter—were complex and are summarized in Campany, “Liv- 
ingO _ the Books.” Essentially, at least for one system, it is a matter of plotting the time of conception 
against the twenty-eight lunar lodgings, each lodging being associated with a certain fate in life (but not 
clearly with a specific life span). 

110. The passage occurs in the Gaozong rongri section of Shwjing, part of the “Documents of Shang.” 
Shaughnessy (“Shang shu,” 378) dates it to “probably as late as the Warring States period, although [it 
does] seem to be based on records of actual events.” It is comprised in the “New Text” and not the 
“Old Text” Shujing material and therefore is not among the parts of that book that were most likely 
forged in the fourth century c.£. The passage reads: “Heaven, watching over the people below, keeps 
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Three parallel transfers occurred into and in the unseen world: the deceased’s name 
(for it was by their names and natal places of residence that the spirit officers kept 
track of people) was moved from the “registers of the living” to the “registers of 
the dead”;!!! his body was relocated, henceforth to dwell in a contractually pur- 
chased, duly documented tomb, equipped not only with domestic necessities and 
talismanic protection devices (including devices to keep the deceased anchored 
properly in his tomb) but also with legal documents establishing ownership and 
right of occupancy; and his multiple cloud-souls (hun #2), which unlike his white- 
souls (po #2) were not bound to remain in the tomb, were by some accounts trans- 
ferred to any of a wide variety of destinations for refinement and purgation and 
perhaps rebirth. 

To fully comprehend the practices about to be discussed we must also here note 
that, in the society at large, manipulations of and errors by this invisible but pal- 
pable bureaucracy were imagined to be entirely possible; and the nature of these 
systemic anomalies warrants careful attention. As an example, consider the following 
story recorded in the fourth-century Record of an Inquest into the Spirit-Realm (Soushen 
jt), the famous collection of accounts of anomalies by the historian-official Gan 
Bao, an acquaintance of Ge Hong’s.!? An orphan named Xu Tai 4 A is raised 
by his uncle Xu Wei. The uncle falls ill; Xu Tai cares for him. One night Xu Tai 
dreams that two men arrive by boat and carry a box to the head of his bed. In the 
box is a ledger book {# 4, which they remove; showing him an entry in it, they 
say, “Your uncle is due to die.” Xu Tai in his dream knocks his head on the ground 
and entreats them. The officers then ask, “Is there anyone else with the same name 
and surname [as your uncle] in this district?” Xu Tai mulls it over, then answers, 
“There’s a Zhang Wei, but there is no one named Wei with the surname Xu.” “Very 
well, we can make do with that,” say the officers, “for we are mindful of your ser- 
vice to your uncle and it is appropriate to keep him alive for your sake.” The officers 
then vanish; Xu Tai wakes up to find his uncle’s illness cured. This story did not 
need to spell out for its readers a key implication: that the unfortunately named 
Zhang Wei must have died very soon after Xu Tai’s dream.'!3 The story is related 


a record of their righteousness, accordingly bestowing on them many years or few. It is not Heaven that 
shortens people’s allotted life spans, but the people themselves that bring this about” }£ A # FR, 
HR, EPH AA FA, ERAR, KB er. 

111. These were lists of names of persons in each category. There were also records of good and 
bad deeds; in the Xiang’er Commentary, for example, these are consistently termed “tallies” (gi 3 ; see Bo- 
kenkamp, Scriptures, 113-14). 

112. A more extended discussion of the matters treated below, with more examples, will be found 
in Campany, “Living O _ the Books.” 

113. This story appears as the last item in the tenth juan of the received, 20-juan arrangement of 
Soushen ji (Records of an Inquest into the Spirit-Realm) by Gan Bao. It was anthologized, with small textual 
variations, in TPYL 399/8b and TPGJ 161, 276. A somewhat loose English translation may be found 
in DeWoskin and Crump, Jn Search of the Supernatural, 122. 
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to a better-known type, that of the “mistaken summons,” in which a dead person 
returns to life after having been prematurely summoned to die because of an ad- 
ministrative lapse.!!* 

To die, then, was to undergo a multifaceted transfer of statuse ected by spirit 
officials. Similarly, the trming of one’s death, initially fixed according to complex 
astrocalendrical systems and determined by the place and time of one’s birth, was 
adjusted and enforced by this same invisible officialdom. Let us allow Ge Hong to 
explain its workings, noting that the authoritative writings he cites are Han weft 
texts. He treats the subject at several points in Inner Chapters and Traditions, and it 
will be helpful to juxtapose these passages here. 


Interlocutor: | dare to ask what prohibitions must be observed in cultivating the Dao 
of long life. 

The Master Who Embraces the Unhewn: The most urgent prohibitions are those 
touching on avoiding injuries and avoiding deductions. According to both 
the Inner Precepts of the [Classic of ] Changes (Vi neyie 4 WW f#), the Scripture of 
Master Redpine (Chisongzi jing 9% 7 F #8), and the River Chart Talismans for 
Recording Allotted Life Span (Hetu jiming fu ¥1 [Hl &2, 4 4), in Heaven and Earth 
there are gods who oversee misdeeds. According to the lightness or gravity of 
people’s infractions these gods make deductions from people’s accounts (suan 
4). As their accounts diminish, people fall into poverty and illness; their anxiety 
and troubles mount, and then when their accounts are used up, they die. There 
are several hundred matters for which people’s accounts are deducted; I cannot 
discuss them all here. 

It is also said that in our bodies are three corpses (sanshi = F). As for 
the sort of beings they are, they have no physical forms but are nevertheless 
real, of a type with our cloud-souls and numina, ghosts and spirits (hunting 
guishen #, & ¥, 7). The three corpses wish to have us die early, in which 
event they are able to act as ghosts and are released to move about at will, 
attending people’s 0 erings and libations [so as to intercept and consume 
these]. Therefore on each gengshen day'! they ascend to Heaven to report to 
the Director of Allotted Life Spans, telling of people’s misdeeds. Moreover, 
on the last night of each month the God of the Stove (zaoshen 7. ##) also 
ascends to Heaven to report on people’s sins. For greater sins, a mark (ji 42) 
is deducted, a mark being three hundred days; for lesser, a count (swan) is 
deducted, a count being three days.!!® 


114. On which see Harper, “Resurrection”; Campany, “Return-from-Death Narratives”; Campany, 
“To Hell and Back.” 

115. That is, each fifty-seventh day of the sixty-day cycle that was the basis of the calendar. 

116. NP 6/125, Ware 115. Note also the further remarks on the finer points of the system (such as 
cases where there is evil intention but no act) later in the same chapter (Ware 118). The early Celestial 
Master community seems to have absorbed this system into its ideology; on relevant passages in the 
Xiang’er Commentary, see Bokenkamp, Scriptures, 55, 107n. On the stove god, see also Chard, “Rituals and 
Scriptures”; Schafer, “The Stove God.” 
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In the ensuing passage Ge Hong admits that the reality of this system of divine ac- 
counting is uncertain but argues for its plausibility on the grounds that if even moun- 
tains, rivers, trees, wells, stoves, pools, and the human body have “essences and spir- 
its” (jingshen # 7#) dwelling in them, then Heaven and Earth must too, and that if 
they do, then it is logical that those deities reward good and punish evil. But these 
gods’ mills do not necessarily grind exceeding fine: “Because the size [of this di- 
vine administration] is large and its network loose, they may not always respond 
automatically with precision.” In any case, an accumulation of good deeds is the 
surest foundation of a quest for transcendence. 

On this last topic—the relationship between posting merit on the spirit ledgers 
on the one hand and other arts of self-cultivation and transcendence on the other— 
Ge Hong is elsewhere more explicit. Here he quotes from the Scripture of the Jade 
Seal (Yugian jing = # #8), a weft text now lost except in quotations that apparently 
had much to say on these matters.!'7 


Interlocutor: Is it not correct that those practicing the Dao must first establish merit? 

The Master Who Embraces the Unhewn: Yes. According to the middle chapter of the 
Scripture of the Jade Seal,!'® “Establishing merit is of the utmost importance, and 
eliminating faults is next... . No one who does not cultivate meritorious acts 
but only wields esoteric arts will achieve long life. For major evil deeds, the 
Director of Allotted Life Spans deducts a mark; for lesser faults, he deducts 
a count. Just as infractions are heavy or light, so are the deductions greater 
or lesser. Each person receives an initial length of life based on his allotted life 
span. He will thus have an original number (benshu za %). If this number is 
large, then the marks and counts will not easily use it up, and death arrives 
slowly. If the original allotment is small, and if infractions are many, then the 
marks and counts quickly use up the allotment and death arrives early.” The 
Scripture also says: “A person wishing earthbound transcendence must establish 
three hundred good deeds; a person wishing celestial transcendence must 
establish twelve hundred. If a person has established 1,199 good deeds and then 
happens to commit one evil deed, all of the prior good deeds are wiped clear 
and one must begin once again to accumulate merit.” . .. Again the Scmpiure 
says: “If your accumulation of good deeds is not yet complete, then not even 
ingesting an elixir of transcendence will be of benefit. On the other hand, if 
one does not ingest an elixir of transcendence but practices good deeds, 
although one will not yet attain transcendence one will at least avoid a sudden 
[ premature] death.”!!9 


117. This text is also mentioned in the Arrayed Transcendents hagiography of Lit Shang. In that nar- 
rative a copy of the sacred text is found in Lii’s coffin after his feigned death but before his burial—in 
other words, it is the object that magically replaces his corpse long enough to allow his escape. See Kalten- 
mark, Lie-sien tchouan, 71-74. 

118. “Middle chapter” translates zhongpian ff. In the Arrayed Transcendents passage cited above, 
the text is said to have had six chapters. It is likely that the text had either su ered losses or been re- 
arranged by the time it came into Ge Hong’s hands. 

119. NP 3/53-54, Ware 66-67. 
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To these Inner Chapters passages on the sin-deduction system and the reporting ac- 
tivities of the three corpses and the stove god we may compare the following in- 
structions said in Traditions to have been passed from Han Zhong, a revered old 
master of the southeastern region, to Liu Gen: 


“If you desire long life, the first thing you must do is to expel the three corpses. Once 
the three corpses are expelled, you must fix your aim and your thought, eliminating 
sensual desires.” I [Liu Gen] then received [from Han Zhong the scripture] Dwine 
Methods in Five Sections (Shenfang wupian % 77 7 f) [for this purpose]. It says: “The 
ambushing corpses always ascend to Heaven to report on people’s sins on the first, 
fifteenth, and last days of each month. The Director of Allotted Life Spans deducts 
from people’s accounts and shortens their life spans accordingly. The gods within 
people’s bodies want to make people live, but the corpses want to make them die. 
When people die, their gods disperse; the corpses, once in this bodiless state, become 
ghosts, and when people sacrifice to [the dead] these ghosts obtain theo _ ering foods. 
This is why the corpses want people to die. When you dream of fighting with an evil 
person, this is [caused by] the corpses and the gods at war [inside you].”!?° 


One other relevant Jnner Chapters passage explains how the three corpses take advan- 
tage of “months of weakness and days of peril” (shuaiyue weiri #€ Fl fH )—technical 
terms for positions of special vulnerability in the cycles of time (discussed elsewhere 
in these pages)—to “summon in deviant pneumas and invite ghosts and demons to 
come and harm you.” This, Ge Hong says, is why “a heart faithful to the Dao” will 
not alone suffice.'*! The three corpses must be expelled and defended against. 
There is an intriguing ambivalence to these passages’ portrayals of the role of 
the three corpses. From the point of view of the spirit administration system, they 
perform an essential function: they are the links of observation and reportage be- 
tween countless, dispersed, individual persons and the central celestial bureaus 
headed by the director where deeds are tallied and life spans adjusted. From the 
adept’s viewpoint, the three corpses are biospiritual parasites who report only his 
sins and whose intent is to hasten his death so that they might sooner gain release 
to gorge themselves on sacrifices. But, despite the insistence in these passages on 
merit as a necessary condition of transcendence, implicit in ridding oneself of the 
three corpses is the promise that one might thereby escape the panopticon of ob- 
servation, reportage, and life span accounting they serve—a promise made explicit 
in Han Zhong’s speech to Liu Gen. One might, that 1s, gain certain powers to bend, 
manipulate, or elude the normal protocols to which most mortals are subject. And, 
by contrast to the protagonists of contemporary tales of resurrection due to mis- 
taken death summons, who were shown passively benefiting from a haphazard ad- 
ministrative lapse, those possessing esoteric techniques for evading the sin-recording 
and death-summons process boldly took matters into their own hands. Hence the 


120. Annotations to the passage and information on Han Zhong are provided in the full transla- 
tion of the hagiography in part 2. 
121. NP 15/271, Ware 252. 
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often-repeated transcendence quest credo, “My allotted life span resides with me; 
it does not reside with Heaven” (# #  & #F RRA). 

As we have seen, expelling the three corpses from the body was one such 
technique—one that combined the pneumatic and the bureaucratic idioms.!** Ge 
Hong describes several methods for doing so; closely similar procedures are found 
in the Five Numinous Treasure Talismans scripture as well as throughout extant rem- 
nants of Grand Purity scriptures. These procedures often entail not only the ex- 
pulsion of the three corpses but also, simultaneously, the alteration of the registers 
of life and death controlled by the Director of Allotted Life Spans. One type of 
method for expelling the three worms 1s the ingestion of certain alchemical elixirs 
designed for the purpose; Ge Hong as well as the Five Numinous Treasure Talismans 
prescribe several such elixirs.'*? One of the hallowed recipes of the Scripture on the 
Elixirs of the Nine Tripods serves to dispel the three corpses and the nine worms (sim- 
ilar biospiritual parasites). !?* A “lesser elixir,” this one made by firing cinnabar, vine- 
gar, and lacquer, if taken successively for thirty days will expel the three corpses, 
and after a thousand days will cause “the Director of Allotted Life Spans to ex- 
punge your name from the registers of death, so that you will end only when Heaven 
and Earth do.”!*° Other methods use no elixirs; rather, the adept summons into 
his presence the divine officials responsible for life span adjustments as well as tem- 
poral cycles. One means for doing so is described in Jnner Chapters: 


Some use the Celestial Writings of the Three Sovereigns (Sanhuang tianwen) to summon the 
Director of Allotted Life Spans, the Director of Dangers (Siwei), the Lords of the 
Five Marchmounts, and the numina (ling) of the fieldpaths (gianmo fF [) and six ding 
[spirits], causing all of them to become visible so that one can ask them all manner 
of questions. ‘The favorable and unfavorable [in times to come] become as clear as if 
in the palm of your hand.!?° 


Escape by Means of a Simulated Corpse 


We come now to a term that has baffled scholars because the ideas and practices 
behind it have remained quite murky—as their inventors perhaps intended. I hope 


122. Other material on three corpses includes the following: HY 1130, 66/ga (cf: Lagerwey, Wu- 
Shang, 174); YJQOQ_ 82-83, entirely taken up with methods of ridding oneself of the three corpses; 
Maspero, Taoism, 331-39; Robinet, Taoist Meditation, 139; Yamada, “Longevity Techniques,” 102—3, 107-12; 
Lévi, “Body,” 109-14; Lévi, “L’abstinence des céréales.” 

123. See HY 388, 2/1ob1o—14a7, 2/16a, 2/23b—24b, and 2/26a; all of these passages deal with meth- 
ods and rationales for “expelling the three corpses” from the body and were probably known to Ge 
Hong. 

124. NP 4/75, Ware 77; this is the second of the nine elixirs, known as the Elixir of the Divine Tal- 
isman (shenfu ## JF), on which see Pregadio, “Nine Elixirs,” 602-3. 

125. NP 4/86, Ware g5. A closely similar procedure with similar results is described in NP 11/210 
(Ware 199). 

126. NP 15/272~73, Ware 255. More information on the Celestial Writing of the Three Sovereigns and 
the six ding is provided below. 
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in the following discussion to clear away some of the confusion surrounding this 
term and the procedures it designates, and also to point out some aspects needing 
further research. It will soon become clear why I propose the translation “escape 
by means of a simulated corpse” for shijie  f#—at least for the sort of shijie most 
often implied in Ge Hong’s writings (there are others). [am indebted to a stimu- 
lating paper on the topic by Angelika Cedzich.'?7 

The potential for confusion begins with the expression shiie itself. Jie presents 
relatively little difficulty: it connotes release, deliverance, escape. But escape from 
what? And what is the grammatical and performative relationship between this es- 
cape and the other term in the compound, sf? As will become clear shortly, what 
is escaped is not the adept’s dead body (as the shz might initially suggest) but the 
administrative system of death registration that we have just reviewed. The pri- 
mary meaning of shi F is “corpse,” and that meaning is certainly not irrelevant 
here, but it will help to recall the term’s significance in the context of funerary and 
commemorative rites for ancestors: there, shi designated a role played by a family 
member during these rites, that of wpersonator of deceased ancestors, one who sat 
in their place during the solemn presentation of food, drink, and announcements 
and the performance of dances.!*8 

Consider now two procedures prescribed in Grand Purity scriptures, both of 
which texts were known to Ge Hong. The first is found in the Grand Purity Scripture 
of the Dwine Pneumas of Potable Gold: 


The Yellow Thearch!”? said: “The Sovereign of Humanity (A 2) is familiar with all 
the registers of the living and the dead (3, 4 Z #k). He knows the names of the hun- 
dred ghosts and he records the surnames and bynames of the myriad spirits. If you 
seek a method of extending your years and increasing your longevity, you should pre- 
pare a brief (Sit) to the Sovereign of Humanity, fully listing your own! surname and 
given name, the year, month, and day of your birth anniversary, and the province, 
commandery, district, hamlet, village, sector, and earth-god shrine under whose ju- 
risdiction you [are registered as] residing. Then, at the funeral of your grandfather, 


127. Cedzich, “Deliverance,” which I heard as a conference paper in 1996 and which the author 
was kind enough to share with me in written form. 

128. Fora brief summary of the impersonator’s role in these rites as described primarily in the 17h, 
see Ebrey, Rituals, xvi-xvii; for relevant passages in the Book of Rites, see Legge, Li, index s.v. “Person- 
ators of the dead in sacrifices.” Only in 732 G.£. was the impersonator omitted from these sacred cere- 
monies, which dated back to pre-Han times. See also the perceptive comments on shi and bao in Kalten- 
mark, “Ling-pao,” 579. 

129. Sarah Allan (Shape of the Turtle, 64-67, 162) notes his dominion over the realm of the dead. 

130. Reading G for B. 

131. The underworld spirits will thus be in receipt of a corpse they will take to be the adept’s, and 
will, as the directions make clear, accordingly clear the adept’s name from the registers of those due to 
die. However, since the adept’s allotted life span has not yet expired (as emphasized by the incanted 
plaint), it is possible—though this is not specified in the text—that this corpse will be revived to live out 
that life span, thus securing more years of life for the adept’s grandfather. In any case, we note the as- 
tonishing reversal of the role of shi (corpse/impersonator): in the commemorative rites for the dead, 
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place this brief in the tomb and incant (7) as follows: ‘Whatever is born must die; 
allotted life span should accord with the registers. My name was not recorded in the 
Great Dark Storehouse ( #4 j&,), yet now I am already set to rest in Haoli. Roam- 
ing in the infernal realms, I wail over this in eternal vexation.’ Having completed [this 
incantation], return home. In addition, you must change your surname and byname; 
these must not be the same as before. ‘Thereupon you will not die in a thousand au- 
tumns or a myriad years; for the ledgers have already been fixed, and your name has 


forever been expunged!*? (2% 4 Ge, HZ fe j).718 


The second is found in the Five Numinous Treasure Talismans and promises to its users 
earthbound transcendence and “coming to an end only when Heaven and Earth 
do.” One 1s first to ingest an elixir, the recipe for which is given, and then to write 
out a talisman (also given) called the Numinous Treasure Talisman of the Grand 
Mystery for Living in Hiding (@ % A X [2 4 Z ##).'3* The talisman design in- 
cludes graphs recognizable as bingsi #4 3%, “died of illness.” On a particular day 





in the calendrical cycle, the adept is to recline with his head to the west and “med- 
itate on himself being a dead person” (& & # fe % A). After doing this for a 
while, he is then to remove his clothes, leave them on the spot where he was lying, 
and proceed directly into the mountains. Once he has reached a safely distant place, 
he is to change his surname and byname, and he is not to return home. Meanwhile, 


people back home will perceive that there is a dead person where he had lain; only 


135 


later will this “corpse” suddenly disappear.’”’ In the same scripture we find two 


other talismans meant for “masters of the Dao who wish to perform shyze.” These 
two talismans (one 1s for males, the other for females) are to be written with a “spirit- 
brush” (44 a ee on any object made of plant material or metal, or on any blade, 
and the object “will forthwith act as a substitute human body and will [subsequently] 


die and depart” (FY (4 A # Tl HR). 


grandsons impersonated their deceased grandfathers; here the grandfather’s corpse (shi) serves as im- 
personator (siz) of the grandson. 

132. Expunged, presumably, from the ledger of those yet living who are therefore due to die. 

133. HY 881, 2/1a—b. This passage must have been known to Ge Hong, although in paraphrasing 
it he omits the crucial details of its workings (NP 19/337). My translation di ers from Cedzich’s and 
has been improved by comments from Stephen Bokenkamp. 

134. Or perhaps yinsheng indicates that this is a talisman specifically for women. This is the talisman 
and shiie method said by Tao Hongjing (ZG 12/3a6—7) to be a Grand Purity method and to be the 
highest technique to which “Agents Beneath the Earth” (diva zhuzhe, on whom more elsewhere) may 
aspire. 

135. HY 388, 2/25a-26a. 

136. This may just mean a brush empowered by the ritual procedures laid out for the preceding 
talisman, which are that the design is to be written in red on a white piece of silk five cun square, fol- 
lowing which the adept is to purify himself (or herself) in retreat for one hundred days, then enter his 
(or her) oratory and swallow the talisman. 

137. HY 388, 3/13a-14a. These talismans are titled respectively Santian taixuan_yang [and _yin] sheng 
Juand are associated with the Three Heavens. A third talisman, iuwtian tacxuan_yangsheng fu, for “causing 
a person not to die, to extend his years, and to have long life,” is mentioned here as well; the adept is to 
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Figure 2. The Numimous Treasure ‘Talisman of 
the Grand Mystery for Living in Hiding (HY 388) 
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Comparing the two procedures, we see that each employs a document addressed 
to spirit agents and meant to deceive them: a brief listing one’s own name and reg- 
istration data will arrive in the underworld attached to one’s grandfather’s corpse; 
a talisman announces that one has died of illness. Each involves a mental or in- 
cantatory performance: the first procedure’s incantation, an oral plaint protesting 
one’s untimely death, does the same work as the second procedure’s “meditating 
on oneself being a dead person.” Each uses objects to substitute for one’s own body, 


swallow it; whether it works in a shyie method or otherwise is unclear. Note the presence in all three ti- 
tles, as well as in the title of the talisman method discussed above, of the term Grand Mystery (Tai- 
xuan), an exalted celestial mountain on which august deities reside (although its precise meaning in this 
text has yet to be clarified); on it, see Bokenkamp, Scriptures, 215n, 420n. In Ge Hong’s list of talisman 
texts there appears an entry for ““Taixuan talismans, three fascicles” as well as “Nine Heavens talismans.” 
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and each uses an administrative document to activate these objects to do their work: 
in the first, one’s grandfather’s corpse; in the second, one’s discarded clothing; in 
the other methods mentioned, any object of wood or metal. And each mandates 
a complete change of names—a momentous abstention from the family lineage 
system that formed the spine of Chinese society, and one to which I return below. 

The only significant di erence between these procedures 1s that the first allows 
one to return home, while the second requires that one flee to a distant place, not 
to return. Presumably this 1s because the first method employs a real corpse, so that 
the registering spirits will never get wise to the game, whereas the second method 
deploys the only temporary illusion of a corpse: once the illusion dissolves, the spir- 
its will come looking for the adept at his registered residence. This talismanically 
activated decoy “corpse” deceives both living relatives (who begin the usual mor- 
tuary preparations) and the summoning and recording spirits. The deception lasts 
just long enough to permit the adept’s escape, yet also conveniently vanishes in time, 
it seems, to alert relatives to the fact that he has in fact safely flown the coop of mor- 
tality. The subsequent fleeing to a distant place in the mountains, changing one’s 
name, and never returning home are clearly strategies for avoiding further detec- 
tion by the spirits; this is never explicitly stated because, to contemporary readers, 
it would not have been necessary.!°8 

We can pinpoint something of the religious significance of this way of out- 
lasting one’s allotted life span by returning for a moment to the story in Record of 
an Inquest into the Spirit-Realm. That story and these procedures alike presume the 
existence of a spirit-administration system overseeing the regulation and enforce- 
ment of human life spans. And the story and procedures are similar in holding 
out the possibility of dodging one’s death date by a manipulation of the system 
of record keeping. In both the story and the procedures, this manipulation requires 
the substitution of another body (or “body”) for that of the one due to die; this is 
because—as shown more clearly in other zhiguai tales—the soul-summoning spir- 


ae 


its must return to their superiors with someone to fill their quotas.*’” (This provi- 


138. Traces of such attempts to elude spirit detection by relocating and renaming oneself occa- 
sionally surface even in the dynastic histories. Harper, “Resurrection,” 26, notes the case of one Mei 
Fu in Hanshu buzhu 67: a classical scholar, he devoted himself to “reciting books and nourishing his na- 
ture.” One morning during Wang Mang’s reign he “abandoned his wife and children” and left home; 
“down to today he is reported to have become a transcendent. It is said that later someone saw Fu in 
Kuaiji [stc—Guiji], and that he had changed his name and surname and was serving as the gate guard 
of Wu City.” 

139. See, for example, Soushen ji chapter 17, item ro (translated in de Groot, Religious System, 5:471, 
and, loosely, in DeWoskin and Crump, Jn Search of the Supernatural, 209-10): the Chen family of Dong- 
hai, “a hundred and some odd heads,” notices that water in their cauldron will not boil; when they take 
the steamer o _ the stove (note this detail: the spirit involved may be the stove god, which would fit the 
dire, ming-related meaning of the omen) to examine it, a little old man pops out of the vessel. A diviner 
says that the omen presages the entire family’s imminent destruction. He directs the family to hurry 
home and pile weapons at the base of the wall through which the main door passes; this door should 
be bolted and guarded by everyone in the family. A military party, the diviner warns, will arrive by 
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sion of a substitute body parallels the mortuary practice during and before this 
period of placing figurines in tombs to do the same work.)!#” Also, in both the story 
and the procedures that substitute body must be made to bear the name (or at 
least an approximation of the name) of the one for whom it substitutes and should 
also reside nearby; this is because the otherworld ledger system, like the imperial 
system of census registration, keeps track of people by their names and their reg- 
istered places of residence.!*! But there isa crucial di erence: in the story, it is ad- 
ministrative spirits who do the manipulating, to reward merit; in the procedures, 
itis the adept himself who manipulates his own records. Nothing could show more 
clearly the prerogatives that masters of esoterica claimed and wielded both for 
themselves and on behalf of clients, their characteristic stance toward the spirit 
world. 

The foregoing discussion explains the main features of most shyie narratives in 
Ge Hong’s Traditions as well as other early hagiographies. Because of its brevity, 
Ling Shouguang’s case may serve as exemplar here: 


Ling Shouguang...at the age of over seventy obtained a method for [making] 
“efflorescence of vermilion” pills. These he synthesized and ingested, with the result 
that his appearance was that of a person in his twenties. By the first year of the [Lat- 
ter] Han jran’an period [196 c.£.] he was already two hundred twenty years old. Later, 
without having shown any signs of illness, he “died” at the home of Hu Gang in Jiang- 
ling. Over a hundred days after his funeral and burial, someone saw Ling in Xiao- 
huang. This person sent a letter to Hu Gang, who, upon receiving the letter, dug up 
the coffin and looked inside. It was empty except for an old shoe. The coffin nails had 
not been removed. 


First, some comments on this particular example. The intactness of the coffin nails 
serves todi erentiate Ling’s type of escape from another type well known by this 


chariot and knock, but under no condition is the family to reply. They gather weapons (“over 100” — 
perhaps the implication is one per family member) and place them as directed. The soul-summoning 
party of spirit-officials arrives, knocks, and summons them, but no one in the family answers. The leader 
of the party orders his troops to enter by force, but when they look inside and notice the weapons, they 
report this to the leader, who scolds them: “I told you to hurry here, but you didn’t, and now we haven’t 
a single person to take away with us! How can we escape being charged with a crime? Eighty / north 
of here there are 103 persons whom we can seize to fill out our quota (At LA # Z).” Ten days later, 
everyone in this other family dies; their surname is also Chen. Compare also Soushen ji chapter 16, item 
4, translated in DeWoskin and Crump, Jn Search of the Supernatural, 184. 

140. See Seidel, “Geleitbrief,” 166-67, 170-71; Nickerson, “Great Petition,” 245; Cedzich, 
“Deliverance.” 

141. Hence, in some tales exhibiting the well-known motif of the mistaken summons, the reason 
for the mistake is the identicalness or similarity of names; for an example, see Soushen ji chapter 15, item 
3 (anthologized in TPGJ 386), the story of Jia Ou, translated in Campany, “Return-from-Death Nar- 
ratives,” 108—g. The more common reason given, however, is simply too-early summons: a check of the 
records of the newly deceased soul reveals that his or her allotted life span has not yet expired. In a few 
cases, we see Daoist or Buddhist adepts descending to the underworld and pleading their clients’ cases; 
for examples, see Campany, “Return-from-Death Narratives.” 
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time—that of persons who really died temporarily, were buried, but were then per- 
mitted to return to life and thus had to be extricated or somehow extricate them- 
selves from the tomb.!*? (What was buried in Ling’s tomb was never his body to 
begin with, only a simulacrum.) The story suggests something stated explicitly else- 
where by Ge Hong: the strictly medicinal plan for longevity cannot staveo _ the 
spirits of the registration system indefinitely, since simple herbal and mineral prepa- 
rations (as distinct from the great elixirs) can only allow one to live out one’s full al- 
lotted life span; the adept must eventually address that system, whether by subterfuge 
(as here) or by other means. In other words, the adept must see that his name is 
eventually erased from the registers—a result that Ge Hong and the Grand Purity 
scriptures claim for some elixirs.!8 

The type of shyie narrative we see in Ling Shouguang’s case—by far the most 
common in the Han Arrayed Traditions of Transcendents and in Ge Hong’s Traditions— 
exhibits features that can be explained by these adepts’ need to elude detection by 
the spirits of the register system, although they are never explained in the ha- 


giographies themselves. They include the following:!* 


1. Some adepts, when about to perform shyie, pretend to be ill and make a public 
announcement to thate ect. This can now be seen as motivated by the need to 
make the “death” more believable—something necessary only if the death is 
being staged with intent to deceive.!* 

2. When, after his feigned death, the adept is sighted alive, it is always at a distant 
place. 


When, after such a sighting, the coffin is opened and found devoid of a corpse, 


S 


some other object is always present instead—a talisman, a sword, a piece of cloth- 
ing, or an entire outfit in the shape of a body. These objects are the substrata of 
the ritually and meditationally produced, illusory corpse that replaced the adept’s 
own body long enough for him to escape. They are, in fact, so many shi F — 
not in the sense of actual corpses but in the sense of ritual impersonator or sim- 
ulacrum of the dead in the mortuary and commemorative rites. 

4. If, in the narrative, the adept ever returns home (and often he does not), he does 
so only after considerable time has passed—usually more than a generation. 

5- Insome cases, the adept is said to have changed his names after performing shi- 
ju. The ubiquity of sobriquets rather than proper names for the subjects of ha- 


142. For a discussion of which, see Harper, “Resurrection”; Campany, “Return-from-Death 
Narratives.” 

143. As in Li Shaojun’s Traditions hagiography, to name just one example. 

144. Note that all these features presume the use of a method like that described in Five Numinous 
Treasure Talismans but not one involving the actual corpse of a relative. I know of no hagiographic in- 
stance of the latter type of procedure. 

145. Similarly, the simulated “corpse” must convince. Dong Zhong’s is even equipped with stream- 
ing maggots. 
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giographies is probably also due to the name-changing strategy for eluding de- 
tection by spirits. !*° 


The deceptive character of this mode of shije is also reflected in the low status 
it receives in Ge Hong’s and other rankings of methods of religious advancement. 
Even though many of Ge Hong’s “divine transcendents” resort to it, shyze is ranked 
lowest among three options, the other two being “celestial transcendence,” in which 
one ascends directly into the heavens, and “earthbound transcendence,” in which 
one remains on earth, wandering in mountains.!*7 Adepts’ achievement of celes- 
tial transcendence is often expressed in the narrative formula bairi shengtian A A 
# K, “he [or she] ascended to Heaven in broad daylight.” The full significance 
of this frequent phrase is revealed by a passage in the hagiography of Yin Chang- 
sheng, in which that figure contrasts two basic types of transcendence: shyie, done 
in secret and deceptive, and “ascending to Heaven in broad daylight,” obviously 
the exact opposite. The “in broad daylight” is thus not incidental information but 
highlights the contrast between this nonillicit method of transcendence and the 
trickery involved in shire. 

Not every instance of shyie narrated in Traditions conforms to the patterns dis- 
cussed thus far, however. For one thing, there are cases of bingjie & ##, “martial 
liberation” or “escape by execution,” in which an officially sanctioned execution 
becomes the occasion for the adept’s eluding the agents of both the imperial and 
the spirit world bureaucracies. Here, too, the death is only apparent, and what had 
seemed to be the adept’s severed head (for example) turns out to be a bundle of 
straw. Zuo Ci and Guo Pu escape in this fashion. 

Then there is the case of Ge Xuan, great-uncle of Ge Hong, unusual in that it 
is revealed before encoffining and burial that the laid-out body is not really dead. 
As in the above cases, here too the adept takes his own body with him, intact, into 
his new life; here it is a body rendered subtle enough to slip out of its garments 
without unfastening them: 


Ge Xuan told his disciple, . . . “Since I am being thus detained by the emperor, I do 
not have the leisure to prepare the great drug. Now I will perform shyie. I will set out 
at noon on the thirteenth day of the eighth month.” When the time arrived, Ge dressed 
in robe and cap, entered his chamber, and lay down. He stopped breathing, but his 
color did not change. His disciples lit incense and watched over him for three days.!“8 
Then, at midnight, a great wind suddenly arose from inside the room, snapping trees 


146. In his hagiography of Laozi, Ge Hong explains that many adepts before and during his own 
day changed their names to dodge periodic, astrally coordinated calamities and registration by the life- 
span-limit-enforcing spirits who also worked within that astrally calibrated system. Dai Meng is said in 
his hagiography to have changed his names to avoid state service. 

147. A seminal passage on these three types appears in Inner Chapters 2 and is translated elsewhere, 
pp. 75076. 

148. The significance of three days in this context is discussed in Harper, “Resurrection,” 21. 
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[outside]; there was a sound like thunder, and the torches were all extinguished. Af- 
ter a while the wind died down. Ge had disappeared. All that remained was his aban- 
doned garment atop the couch; the belt was not unfastened. 


But unusual ina di erent way is the case of Cai Jing, disciple of Wang Yuan. 
Wang’s hagiography portrays him as explaining to his pupil: 


“By birth, you are destined to transcend the world; you will be chosen as a replace- 
ment for an office. But your knowledge of the Way is scant; your pneumas are few 
and you have much flesh. You cannot ascend [directly] in this condition but must avail 
yourself of shijie. It’s like passing out through a dog’s hole,!*? that’s all.” Then Wang 
Yuan declared to Cai Jing the essential teachings, and left him. Soon Cai felt his en- 
tire body grow hot as if on fire. He craved cold water to bathe himself in; his entire 
family brought water and poured it over him, and it was like making steam by pour- 
ing water over hot rocks. This went on for three days. Then, once his bones had com- 
pletely dissolved, he stood up, went into his room, and covered himself with a blan- 
ket. Suddenly he had vanished. When his family looked inside the blanket, only his 
outer skin was left, intact from head to foot, like a cicada shell. 


This is less an escape by means of a merely simulated corpse (although his left-be- 

hind skin might be construed as serving that purpose) than a refining away of bod- 

ily impurities culminating in the dissolution of Cai Jing’s old bones—seat, in Han 

embryology, of life span allotment. Shyze here connotes “release from one’s corpse,” 

and “corpse” implies all the dross of one’s own former, impure self, the same im- 

plication it carries in the Xzang’er Commentary’s disparagement of “walking corpses” 

(xingshi 47 F), a term Ge Hong also employs in his Jnner Chapters.'°° Cai Jing un- 

dergoes in this sudden and passive mode the sort of refinement accomplished more 

gradually and actively by most other adepts in Traditions. This shyie recalls the por- 

trayals in older texts such as the Xang’er Commentary 78. #f YE and the Scripture of 
Great Peace (Taiping jing K -¥ #8) of refinements carried out in the afterlife zone of 
Grand Darkness (Taiyin X [2), while it points toward the more elaborate processes 

(whether accomplished in this world or the next, pre- or postmortem) described in 
the Shangqing and Lingbao revelations. 


The Adept’s Armament 


Ge Hong’s pages bristle with mentions of the dangers facing transcendence-seeking 
practitioners. Much of the adept’s work was to be carried out on mountains, sources 
of many medicinal ingredients, havens from social turmoil, and home of gods— 
but also of marauding demons. 


149. An opening too narrow to permit a person passage. 

150. NP 4/74, Ware 76. It is even possible that Ge Hong, aware of the disparaging usage of this 
term in Celestial Master texts, is here using it to target that group with his criticism of those who use 
only herbal medicines and are uninitiated into the great elixirs. 
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Someone asked about the way of climbing mountains. 

The Master Who Embraces the Unhewn replied: All who practice the Dao and 
synthesize medicinals, as well as those who are fleeing disorder and seeking to dwell 
in reclusion, enter the mountains. But many who do not know the methods for en- 
tering mountains meet up with disaster. Hence there is a saying: “Beneath Mount 
Taihua, white bones lie scattered.” .. . All mountains, larger or smaller, have gods 
and numina; if the mountain is great, its gods will be great, if lesser, its gods will be 
lesser as well. If you enter a mountain with no [esoteric] arts, you will surely meet 
with disaster.!>! 


In addition to the dangers that awaited adepts on mountains, to the defense against 
which Ge Hong devotes an entire chapter, there were also the perils of illness and 
of various other mishaps, all of which could block progress toward transcendence 
or even cut short the adept’s allotted life span.'°? It is no surprise that, having warned 
of these dangers, Ge Hong (and several scriptures on which he based his directives) 
provided instructions on how to guard against them. The adept who duly took these 
precautions would have wound up girded with an entire armament of defenses 
against all manner of misfortune. 


‘Talismans, ‘Tablets, and Charts 


“Talisman” translates fu # with better etymological precision than the “amulet” 
or “charm” sometimes used, and I have reserved “tally” for translating another, 
closely related term, gi %, although “tally” perhaps more readily suggests to West- 
ern readers the way fu worked.'°? Essentially, talismans were messages of command, 
intended to be read by spirits and to be wondered at but not read by ordinary mor- 
tals. Visually they suggest combinations of actual Chinese characters, sometimes 
mixed with diagrams of constellations,!>* but their dense patterns of straight and 
curved, wavy and squiggly lines are largely unintelligible: they resemble familiar 
script just enough to allow their recognition as a form of written language (as op- 
posed to random marks) but not enough to permit the uninitiated to make any sense 
of them. Their script looked strange because it originated in zones “high” in both 


151. NP 17/299, Ware 279. 

152. Onillness, see especially NP 15/271~-72, Ware 252—53; on other harms, see NP 13/244-45, Ware 
222; also NP 9/177, Ware 164; NP 13/243, Ware 219. 

153. [he term gi appears, for example, in Li Shaojun’s hagiography: Han Emperor Wu dreams 
that “a messenger riding a dragon and holding a tally descended from the clouds and announced that 
the Grand Monad had invited Shaojun.” The tally signifies and authenticates the messenger’s divine 
official mission. Furthermore, Laozi’s Left Tally enables adepts to ward o _ the demons and ghosts that 
haunt temples (NP 17/308, Ware 295); the Lefi and Right Tallies of Lord Lao’s Bamboo Messenger Talisman 
(perhaps to be written on bamboo strips?) a ord entrance into forbidden celestial precincts (NP 
20/349-50, Ware 326; and cf. NP 17/308, Ware 295); and a scripture titled simply The Lefi and Right Tal- 
lies (Kuoyou qt) is listed in NP 19. 

154. As in many of the talismans included in NP 17. 
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Figure 3. Examples of talismans (HY 884) 


space and time—in the upper heavens and in high antiquity; one fortunate mor- 
tal who glimpsed the divine Lord Lao’s celestial palace returned to report that its 
walls were covered in mysterious talismanic graphs.!°° 

Although the uninitiated could not read talismanic texts, they would have un- 
derstood from the generic term fu how they were supposed to work. Here, as in so 
many other instances, the idiom was administrative; the model, a combination of 
Zhou-era feudal procedures and early imperial practices. A contractual document 
between the ruler and a civil or military official charged with a task was written on 
bamboo, wood, silk, or bronze. It was then split in half so as to leave a jagged edge. 
Each half constituted a credential (xin {2 ). Both parties swore to uphold the con- 
tract on pain of divine punishment, and the oath was sealed with the blood of a 


155. This episode figures in the Traditions hagiography of Shen Xi. Other discussions of the na- 
ture and origins of the script in which talismans were written appear in the hagiographies of Laozi, 
Jie Xiang, Hu gong, and Wang Yuan (and see also the “Comments” to these, and to the Bo He ha- 


giography, for relevant Inner Chapters passages). 
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sacrificial victim. The credentials, or talismans, held by each party were sacred ob- 
jects; at the central court they were kept in boxes made of precious metal or stone, 
while officials carried or wore them as insignia of royal authority.!°° 

Han weft texts extended this model by positing talisman-sealed agreements be- 
tween the “rulers” on high—the spirits of the heavens and the earth—and their 
“officials” in the human realm.!°” Just as the king or emperor of humanity “joined 
talismans” (hefu @ 4) with heaven, so might the adept; by receiving talisman-con- 
taining texts in an oath-backed rite of transmission, the adept gained authority to 
command functionary or martial spirits on behalf of high celestial gods. 

We can see from Ge Hong’s writings how luxuriantly this religious use of talis- 
mans had blossomed by the early fourth century. In Jnner Chapters, adepts are in- 


156. For more information, see Seidel, “Imperial Treasures,” 310-11; Lewis, Writing and Authority, 
29-30; Kaltenmark, “Ling-pao.” 

157. The best discussion of this theme in weft texts of the Han remains Seidel, “Imperial Trea- 
sures,” 310—16; see also Robinet, Taoist Meditation, 24—25; Bokenkamp, Scriptures, 21. 
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structed to post or activate a large variety of talismans by wearing them, usually 
suspended from the belt, for spirits to see. In Traditions, we glimpse a wider range 
of practices: adepts ingest talismans by dissolving the materials on which they are 
written in water and drinking it, thus sending commands to the inner spirits of the 
body. They inscribe talismans on other objects to empower them. They are shown 
writing talismans and then calling for these to be whisked away by spirit messen- 
gers invisible to onlookers, as in the hagiography of Liu Gen: 


Every time Wang Zhen watched Liu Gen write a talisman or issue a summons, it 
seemed that someone would come and take it from him. On some occasions he heard 
the sounds of an interrogation being conducted. Then he would hear sounds of whip- 
ping and striking. He never saw their forms, but from time to time he would notice 
blood on the ground. He never figured out exactly what was happening. 


It is clear from reading all the cases of talisman use in Ge Hong’s writings that tal- 
ismans worked by commanding relatively low-ranking spirits in the name of higher 
deities.!°° But to what ends? Ge Xuan’s Traditions hagiography shows him deploy- 
ing talismans for the mere amusement of his disciples, but their uses are commonly 
much more sober, and may be analyzed into five types:!°° 

Self-protection: From reading Inner Chapters alone one would get the impres- 
sion that adepts used talismans primarily to protect themselves from harmful biospir- 
itual forces. If wardmgo death was an ongoing battle, then talismans were the 
apotropaia with which the adept girded himself, most especially when entering the 
mountains, those liminal zones where demons and jealous mountain spirits lurked 
(sometimes manifest as tigers and wolves) and where most seekers of transcendence 
repaired, at least for a time, to focus theire — orts.!©° The Five Numinous Treasure Tal- 
ismans scripture also contains talismans that, worn at the waist, will see the adept 
safely through the cataclysms of the ends of greater or lesser cosmic eras.!°! 

Healing and exorcism: From reading Traditions alone one could get the im- 
pression that adepts wielded talismans primarily for the benefit of clients who were 
ill or otherwise beset by demonic spirits.'©? Overall, then, their predominant (if not 
sole) function was to summon divine protection—for the adept or for his clients. 

Locating medicinal substances: Mountain areas were under the jurisdic- 


158. This function of summoning and command is most evident in the cases of Ge Xuan, Fei Chang- 
fang, Sire Gourd (Hu gong), Liu Gen, Shen Wentai, and Yuzi. 

159. Other uses are suggested by the titles of some collections of talismans listed in the bibliographic 
catalog in Inner Chapters fascicle 19. For example, one set is titled Traveling Canteen Talismans (xingchu fi 4T 
Et #4) and must have contained methods of summoning that celestial catering service. 

160. NP 5/112~-13, Ware 103; 9/177, Ware 164; 15/275-76, Ware 260; chapter 17 passim. Simi- 
larly, in Traditions Chen Anshi is said to have used talismans to wardo animal attacks in mountain 
terrain. 

161. HY 388, 3/12a-b. 

162. See in particular these cases: Fei Changfang; Liu Ping; Yin Gui; Ge Xuan; Luan Ba; Shen Xi; 
and the figure identified as Commander Chen in the hagiography of Wang Yuan. 
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tion of untamed spirits, and the potent herbs and minerals to be found there were 
instinct with spiritual power. Consider this procedure for harvesting “stony excres- 
cences” (discussed elsewhere): before embarking, one is to fast, as well as to don 
Laozi’s Five Numinous Treasure Talismans for Entering Mountains; these will cause 
the spirits enlivening the rock formations to come forth and not conceal themselves. 
One places the Talisman for Opening Mountains and Dispelling Harm over the 
excrescences, makes o ergs, waits for an auspicious day in the cycle of time, and 
only then, cautiously approaching using the Steps of Yu, one removes the excres- 
cence while saying an incantation.'© 

Long-distance travel: Adepts in the traditions collected by Ge Hong were long- 
distance specialists, claiming unique abilities to reach impossibly far places, know 
their secrets, and procure their rarities. Three adepts in Traditions are said to have 
used talismans for this purpose, either traveling themselves or enabling others to do 
so.!6 Jie Xiang, at the Wu court in the southeast, thus in a matter of moments pro- 
cures, via messenger, a supply of ginger from distant Shu for the Wu ruler’s kitchen. 

Body replacement: When “escaping by means of a simulated corpse” (shi- 
jue), adepts often (if not always) used a talisman-inscribed object as a substitute body. 
We must suppose that the talisman worked by commanding spirits to convert the 
object into a likeness of the adept’s corpse while the adept himself, still very much 


alive, made his escape.!©° 


In the Five Numinous Treasure Talismans scripture, one of 
the talismans prescribed for this purpose contains among its swirling designs char- 
acters recognizable as bingsi 3% 3, “died of illness,” a piece of disinformation meant 
to deceive the spirits who register the newly dead.'©° When Dong Feng, thought 
dead and buried, was sighted alive at a distant place, his nonpracticing supporter 
exhumed and opened his coffin, only to find “a piece of silk; on one side of it was 
drawn a human form, and on the other side was a talisman written in cinnabar.” 

After listing the titles of some talisman collections in the possession of his teacher, 
Zheng Yin (a list to which I return below), Ge Hong, in an important Jnner Chap- 
ters passage, sets forth his views on the origins and history of talismans and their 
place vis-a-vis other practices in his hierarchy of techniques. This passage identifies 
the divine Laozias an important initial transmitter of talismans, but other passages 


163. NP 11/197—98, Ware 179. HY 388, 1/15b7 __., says that one of the functions of the Five Nu- 
minous Treasure ‘Talismans (Lingbao wufw) contained in the scripture is to cause the hidden forms of the 
eight minerals and numinous excrescences (prominently including mushrooms) to reveal themselves to 
adepts searching for them on mountains. It was probably a similar function that the Jusheng fu E fe 44 
(Sesame Talismans), listed in NP 19, performed. 

164. They are Jie Xiang, Bo He, and Li Yiqi. 

165. Cases in which the use of talismans is explicitly mentioned include those of Dong Feng, Jie 
Xiang, Li Yiqi (in an Inner Chapters passage but not in Traditions), and Bao Jing (see Comments to the Yin 
Changsheng hagiography). A group of talismans designed toe ect transformation of appearance was 
credited to Master Mo’s Treatise on the Five Phases, a text mentioned several times in Ge Hong’s writings 
(see NP 19/337, Ware 316). 

166. HY 388, 2/25a~b; see Figure 2. 
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note that Bo He was the original recipient of the key talisman and chart texts, the 
Esoteric Writings of the Three Sovereigns (Sanhuang newven) and the Charts of the Perfect Forms 
of the Five Marchmounts (Wuyue zhenxing tu), on which more below, and that another 
important collection of talismans originated with Sire Gourd (Hugong). In any case, 
the central discussion of talismans runs as follows: 


Lord Zheng said that all of the talismans stemming from Lord Lao were in celes- 
tial script (tanwen A X), and that because Lord Lao could communicate with spirits, 
the talismans had all been transmitted to him by spirits. Today, when someone uses one 
of them to little e ect, it is because they originated many eras ago and many errors 
have been introduced during copying. Also, if the believing heart is not sincere, the 
deployment will not be e — ective. And talismans may be compared to the writing in 
ordinary books in that, if the talismans are erroneous, not only will they be of no 
benefit but they may also cause harm. Even though people understand the graphs of 
ordinary writing, they still make many errors in copying. . . . As for the exalted graphs 
of the talismans of today, they are illegible, so errors in them are imperceptible; no 
one realizes, therefore, when they are incorrect. . . .1°7 

All who seek long life as masters of the Dao fix their aim on the medicinals [1.e., 
on elixirs]; talismans and swords are good only for dispelling ghosts and banishing 
demons. It is said of the greater talismans that by deploying them one may attain 
transcendence, but in fact one cannot rely on them alone.!®* 


In his bibliographic catalog, Ge Hong lists the titles of more than fifty collections 
of talismans. Some of these titles match the names of talismans contained in Grand 
Purity and other scriptures.!°° Others, judging by their names, must have been at- 
tributed to figures treated in Traditions.!7° Talisman texts were normally named and 
listed separately from scriptures and clearly constituted a distinct literary and pro- 
tocanonical genre; on the other hand, many of the scriptures known to Ge Hong 
probably included talismans as part of their revelation. 

One collection of apparently talismanic texts that was transmitted to Ge Hong 
by his teacher and that he held in especially high esteem was the Esoteric Writings of 
the Three Sovereigns (Sanhuang neiwen = 2 \] XC). Itis usually mentioned with another, 
similar text, the Charts of the Perfect Forms of the Five Marchmounts (Wuyue zhenxing tu 
ERE Ww). 


167. In an ensuing passage in Inner Chapters (NP 19/336) as well as in Traditions, the recent adept Jie 
Xiang is said to have had the ability—unusual even among adepts—to read the graphs of talismans 
with ease and to recognize and correct errors in them. 

168. NP 19/335-36, Ware 313-14. 

169. For example, Ge Hong lists Talisman(s) of the Nine Heavens ( Futian fu); cf. HY 388, 3/12a, 13a. 
He lists Zalismans of the Grand Mystery (Taixuan fu); cf. HY 388, 2/25a-b, 3/13b—14a. 

170. For example, he lists Shen Xi’s Talismans, Sire Gourd’s Talismans (Hugong fu), and Harem Woman's 
Talismans (Cainii fu). 

171. On this text, also likely a book of talismans for summoning the spirits associated with the five 
sacred mountains and for negotiating their slopes, see Schipper, “Gogaku,” and Schipper, L’empereur Wou, 


i 
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I have heard Lord Zheng say that there are no more important books on the Way 
than the Esoteric Writings of the Three Sovereigns and the Charts of the Perfect Forms of the 
Fiwe Marchmounts. Of old, transcendent officials and perfected persons venerated and 
kept secret the Way [taught in them]; unless one has a transcendent’s name,!” they 
cannot be bestowed on one. They are transmitted once every forty years. He to whom 
they are transmitted swears an oath [of secrecy] by smearing his lips with blood and 
makes a covenant by surrendering pledge-o _ erings.!”8 


Ge Hong accords them an importance equal to that of the Grand Purity alchem- 
ical scriptures by placing them at the head of his bibliographic catalog.!74 And, as 
in the case of the Grand Purity scriptures, he stresses that in his day they were un- 
known in the southeast except to his teacher and himself.!”° He traced the filiation 
of these texts back to Bo He, who is said to have obtained them, along with the al- 
chemical Scripture of Grand Purity, by staring in protracted meditation at the wall of 
acave.!7° Adi erent version of the Esoteric Writings was later attributed to Ge Hong’s 
father-in-law, Bao Jing, of whom a hagiography is ascribed to Traditions; but I find 
no evidence in Hong’s own writings that he knew of this attribution.'’” The texts 
are lost, but they seem to have functioned similarly to talismanic texts in allowing 
the adept to summon certain deities, probably by using talismans and charts (tw [él ). 
The purpose of this summoning was clearly to solicit the spirits’ protection and 
avoid harm.!7° But, as Poul Andersen has pointed out, the text seems to havee _ ected 
this purpose by summoning certain spirits in charge of fate and allotted life span 


172. That is, unless one is registered in celestial ledgers as a person due to become a transcendent. 

173. NP 19/336, Ware 314. My translation has benefited from the one in Petersen, “Early Tradi- 
tions,” 193. The immediately ensuing lines of this passage are translated in the comments to the Bo He 
hagiography, and the extended discussion further on about the uses of the text is discussed below in the 
section on divination and the spirits of the time cycle. 

174. NP 19/333. 

175. NP 4/70, Ware 69. 

176. See his hagiography below. Reflecting what was probably a tradition internal to the text itself, 
however—as well as in the Five Numinous Treasure Talismans (3/17b)—he also says elsewhere that the Es- 
oteric Writings of the Three Sovereigns was first bestowed on the Yellow Thearch in high antiquity (NP 18/323, 
Ware 302). 

177. It is possible, however, that Ge did know of both versions, since the second item in his biblio- 
graphic catalog, immediately following the entry for “Esoteric Writings of the Three Sovereigns: Heaven, Earth, 
and Humanity in three fasicles,” reads “Yuanwen 7G X, three fascicles” (NP 19/333). Ware (382) not un- 
reasonably takes this ywanwen as an abbreviation for the full title Sanhuang yuanwen. In any case, neither 
in Inner Chapters nor in Traditions does Ge associate Bao Jing with either version of this text (and indeed 
he makes no mention of Bao Jing at all in nner Chaplers, perhaps because, as reasoned by Ofuchi [Shoki, 
503], he met him only after completing that work). On the later attribution of an alternate version to 
Bao Jing, and its proscription during the Tang due to its political volatility, see Chen, Daozang, 74, 76-78; 
Seidel, “Imperial Treasures,” 326; Andersen, “Talking to the Gods,” 5. 

178. This is quite clear from all three characterizations of the scripture’s contents in Inner Chapters: 
NP 4/70, Ware 69, 17/300, Ware 282, and 18/323, Ware 302. HY 1130, 25/1a—tob (and see Lagerwey, 
Wu-Shang, 106-7), preserves what 1s probably a somewhat later elaboration on the early scripture and 
is perhaps our best source for getting a sense of what it contained. 
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to become visible before the adept, thus permitting him to question them directly 
and orally about any dangers that lay in the future—a visionary and interactive 
sort of divination, deemed superior to the older astrological, geomantic, numero- 
logical, and mechanical divination systems (documented by textual and archaeo- 
logical sources well back into pre-Han times) for which Ge Hong expresses mild 
disdain.'’° The three parts of the scripture indicated in Ge’s catalog and in later 
sources—one each devoted to the sovereign deities of Heaven, of Earth, and of 
Humanity—allowed one to summon each of these groups of deities to question 
them about specific categories of danger, that is, dangers emanating from the heav- 
ens (mostly regarding life span), from earth (houses and graves), and from human- 
ity (including both the living and the dead).!®° More will be said on this scripture 
in the section on divination below. 

Adepts also used documents other than talismans for issuing divinely authorized 
commands to lesser spirits. Again the terminology is administrative in origin, al- 
though here it is more legal than feudal. In one version of Luan Ba’s hagiography, 
he is said to borrow “a proclamation-board” (zouban_yi zhang # 7 — 7K); in an- 
other, he borrows a brush and ink slab and “sets forth a brief” (she an #X 3). Liu 
Gen borrows brush and ink from an imperial official and “files a brief” (zou an & 
#). Shen Xi, before being escorted upward to the heavens, is greeted by three tran- 
scendents bearing placards or tablets (ban 4); in some versions he has one of these 
placards bestowed on him; he cannot read their inscriptions, which in some ver- 
sions are said to be written in “jade graphs” ( puzi E F), aname for the wavy char- 
acters of celestial origin.'®! The titles of some of the weft texts quoted in nner Chap- 
ters and alluded to in Traditions suggest that these texts themselves constituted such 
documents of command; we read of a Scripture of the Jade Seal (Yugian jing = #' #8), 
a Record of the Jade Tablet (Yuce ji = % GL), a Record of Jade Certificates (Yudie ji = te 
#0), a Jade Tablets of the Grand Monad (Taiyi yuce K CG. E HK), a Tallies [Based on the] 
Classic of Filiality for Invoking Spirits (Xiaojing yuanshen qi 4 #8 4% 7## 32). The sixth- 


179. For his critique of these mechanistic divination forms, see NP 15/272-74, Ware 254-55. On 
other early Daoist critiques and prohibitions of divination, see Andersen, “Talking to the Gods,” and 
Nickerson, “Shamans.” Note (as pointed out by Andersen, “Talking to the Gods,” 10) that Ge Hong 
does not object to divination as such; he discriminates among what he considers higher and lower forms 
of divination. For another sort of visualization procedure allowing one to summon and question deities 
whose forms appear in mirrors—even that of the divine Laozi himself, on whom the adept is to focus 





his attention—see “Comments” to the Laozi hagiography; Seidel, Divinisation, 101-2; Andersen, “Talk- 
ing to the Gods,” 12. 

180. See Andersen, “Talking to the Gods,” esp. 9-17. Much more research is needed on the San- 
huang tradition, which formed one of the three parts of the first Daoist canon, compiled by Lu Xiujing 
in the fifth century. For further information, see Chen, Daozang, 71-78; Yoshioka, Ayalen, 28, 345, 352; 
360, 430, etc.; Fukui, Dokya, 170-78; Kominami, Shinwa, 354-57; Seidel, “Imperial Treasures,” 325-27; 
Ofuchi, “Canon,” 257, 264; Robinet, Révélation du Shangqing, 1:26-29; Bokenkamp, Scriptures, 23n1. 

181. The terminology in these passages varies across versions; interested readers should consult part 
3 for details. Some jade graphs are rendered visible in HY 388, 3/14b—15b. 
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century Daoist anthology Wushang biyao quotes scriptural passages on preparing 
“tablets of command” (ceban % 4), “slips of gold” (jinjian 4 ff), and “slips of 
proclamation” (zowjian & ff):!®? such techniques, documented as well in Ge Hong’s 
writings, have their roots in traditions of thought and practice reflected in the East- 


ern Han weft texts, as Seidel argued. 


Bamboo Staves 


Bamboo staves (zhuzhang ‘ 4) are mentioned only once in the Inner Chapters, but 
in Traditions they often appear to constitute part of the adept’s equipment. When 
three celestial transcendents descend to greet the virtuous Shen Xi, they each hold 
bamboo staves, clearly a sign of their divine commission as the staves are mentioned 
in connection with tablets of command inscribed with jade characters. Zuo C1 is 
mentioned as carrying a stave, and Wang Yao directs his disciple to use one to carry 
a sacred box. When spirit officials appear to the recently deceased Shi Xie to es- 
cort him back to life, they are seen to carrysta sof office or jie fi; during the Han 
these sta s were festooned with ox hair dyed red, and their bearer wielded pre- 
rogatives such as the levying of troops.!°? 

Bamboo staves figure more commonly in procedures for “escape by means of a 
simulated corpse” (shyze). The adept writes a talisman (sometimes in cinnabar) on 
a length of bamboo (sometimes corresponding to his height), leaves it on his bed, 
and heads for distant mountains; the talisman causes the bamboo to appear to hu- 
man witnesses—and to death-registering spirits—as the adept’s corpse, and so it 
is duly buried in his stead. Among the adepts who use bamboo staves in this way 
are Fei Changfang (instructed by Sire Gourd), Li Yiqi’s (according to Inner Chapters) 
or Li Changzai’s (according to Traditions) two disciples, and Cheng Wuding. Here 
is how the procedure is narrated in the case of Li Changzai: 


Li Changzai gave each of the boys a green bamboo stave and sent them back home 
with instructions to place them at the spot where they slept at home, and not to speak 
to any family members on their way in or out. The two boys did as told and took the 
staves to their homes. No one in the families saw the boys, but after they had gone, 
they saw on the beds the boys’ dead bodies. Each family mourned and buried its dead 
member. . . . [Later] their coffins were opened and inspected, and only a green bam- 
boo stave was found in each. So the families realized that the boys had not died. 


As R. A. Stein has noted, this bamboo stave was the adept’s double; a sign of his 
spiritual authority during his active life in the social world, it can also replace his 
body at his feigned death.!** Specific procedures on how to prepare the stave are 


182. HY 1130, 41/5b—14a; see Lagerwey, Wu-Shang, 136-38. 
183. The incident figures in the hagiography of Dong Feng; on jie, see Hulsewé, “Rebels,” 324n69. 
184. Stein, World in Miniature, g97—102. 
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Figure 4. “Jade graphs” (HY 388) 


outlined at least as early as the first Lingbao scriptures (ca. 400 G.E.), and some- 
thing resembling them probably predated Ge Hong.!®> 


Swords 


Adepts wore ritually empowered swords as apotropaic devices and as insignia of di- 
vine authority. In this they emulated the higher beings they hoped to join: when suc- 


185. See HY 22, 1/35a~39b, and HY 352, 1/23a~242 (these are LB 1 and 2 in Bokenkamp’s num- 
bering system for Lingbao scriptures). These passages were anthologized in the sixth-century Wushang 
biyao (HY 1130) 41/1a—5b; for a summary, see Lagerwey, Wu-Shang, 135-36. On the continuing use of 
these procedures in priestly initiation, see Benn, Cavern-Mystery, 57 
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cessfully seen in vision quests, the divine Laozi, among his other accoutrements, wears 
a sword at his waist;!8° the transcendent Wang Yuan, when he descends from the 
skies with a full celestial escort to his disciple’s home, is seen to wear “a ‘long-jour- 
ney cap’ and a crimson robe with a tiger-head belt bag, a five-colored sash, and a 
sword.”!87 Guo Pu carries a sword; he o ers it to his executioner to use in carrying 
out his death sentence, and it thus becomes the vehicle of Guo’s “martial escape.” 

It was the ritual and symbolic power of these swords that was essential. In dis- 
cussing ways to avoid harm when traversing precipitous slopes and ravines, Ge Hong 
briefly describes a method of short-distance flight: “Some fashion a flying chariot 
from the pith of a jujube tree, drawing [or pulling? 4] ] its mechanism with a sword 
around [the grip of ?] which ox hide has been tied.” !88 From a work called Records 
of the Golden Slips ( Finjian ji 4 ff] G2) he cites an alchemical procedure for fashion- 
ing apotropaic daggers. The five minerals—here listed as “male yellow” (realgar), 
cinnabar, “female yellow” (orpiment), alum, and malachite—are to be mixed, re- 
duced to powder, washed in “golden flower” solvent, and placed in a crucible sealed 
with “six-one” lute. After heating over a cinnamon wood fire, the resultant com- 
pound is to be filtered through charcoal and then separated according to its sex, as 
follows: while the compound 1s still over fire and glowing red, have young boys and 
girls approach and sprinkle water on it; it will then of itself separate into two parts, 
and the part that forms protrusions and rises 1s the male, the part that forms cavi- 
ties and sinks, the female. One is then to make two blades each 5.5 cun long, mark- 
ing them as male and female. Henceforth, wearing the male blade on one’s left side 
and the female on one’s right will protect one when entering water; “no krackens, 
dragons, gigantic fish, or water gods will dare approach you.”!®° 

Like bamboo staves, swords also sometimes served as the adept’s double, re- 
placing his own body in a staged death, encoffined and buried in his stead while 
he escaped the agents of death. The five Numinous Treasure Talismans scripture con- 
tains two talismans—one for use by males, the other by females—that, written on 
wood, blade, or metal object, “will stand in the stead of the person’s body and 
die.”!°° According to a work perhaps of Supreme Purity provenance, the Sword Scrip- 
ture ( Jian jing #) #8), preserved only in fragments, Ge Hong’s father-in-law, Bao Jing, 
carried out this very procedure, with the following result: 


Later [Bao Jing] died and was buried. . .. Someone opened his coffin and saw in 
it [only] a large sword. Around the tomb could be heard the sounds of men and 
horses, so [the robbers] did not dare remove [the sword].!9! 


186. NP 15/273-74, Ware 256-57. 

187. See Wang Yuan’s hagiography below. 

188. NP 15/275 (Ware 258); the key phrase reads: LA 4 # 44 3% #2] LA 5] ER. 

189. NP 17/307-—8 (Ware 294-95). 

190. HY 388, 3/13b—14a. 

1gt. TPYL 665/2a4—6; see the more complete translation and discussion in “Comments” to 
the hagiographies of Yin Changsheng and Bao Jing. Bao Jing’s Traditions hagiography says that he 
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The Sword Scripture itself disdains this Grand Purity method as it permits escape from 
the death-registering spirits but does not enable the user to ascend to the heavens— 
a prerogative it claims for its own similar but more elaborate method. 


Divination and the Spirits of the Time Cycle 


Because they forecasted dangers, diagnosed troubles, and generally allowed knowl- 
edge of hidden, distant things, divination arts were an important mode of self-pro- 
tection for adepts. As seen above, Ge Hong preferred techniques for summoning 
and directly questioning prescient spirits to the welter of numerological, hemero- 
logical, astrological, and mechanical methods known in his time and centuries ear- 
lier. The Esoteric Writings of the Three Sovereigns was, for Ge Hong, the most impor- 
tant scriptural source of such techniques. In the course of a discussion of various 
divinatory practices, he summarizes the function of this text as follows: 


Some use the Celestial Writings of the Three Sovereigns (Sanhuang tianwen) to summon the 
Director of Allotted Life Spans, the Director of Dangers (siwei #] %), the Lords of 
the Five Marchmounts, the Headmen of the Roads (gianmo tingzhang IF |B @ 4), and 
the Six ding Spirits (liuding zhi ling 7. T 2 #),'°? causing all of them to become vis- 
ible so that one can ask them all manner of questions. The favorable and unfavor- 
able [in times to come] become as clear as if in the palm of your hand, and all things, 
no matter how distant or near, may be known in advance.!™ 


From a more protracted discourse on this text we gain greater insight into its uses— 
and into an early cult of the book: 


If one possesses one of these texts [i.e., the Esoteric Wiitings of the Three Sovereigns or 
the Charts of the Perfect Forms of the Five Marchmounts|, one should always place it in a 
clean place. Whenever you undertake some action, you must first announce it to the 
text as if you were serving your ruler or father. The [Esoteric Writings] scripture itself 
states that maleficent demons, plague miasmas, and random disasters will all be averted 
if a household possesses these Writings of the Three Sovereigns. If anyone [in the family] 
falls ill or is on the verge of death, then, if they have utmost faith in the Dao in their 
heart, and are given this book to clutch, they will assuredly not die. If a pregnant 
woman is about to expire during a difficult labor, and is given this book to clutch, the 
child will be delivered at once. If masters of the Dao seeking long life clutch this text 
as they enter the mountains, then they will avert tigers, wolves, mountain sprites, and 
all manner of other harmful influences; none of these will dare approach them. When 
crossing rivers and seas, this text may be used to banish krackens and dragons and 
calm winds and waves. 

If you gain the methods in this book, you can undertake work projects without re- 


received from Yin Changsheng a method of escape by means of a simulated corpse but gives no 
details. 

192. On whom more below. 

193. NP 15/272-73, Ware 255. I have benefited from the translation in Andersen, “Talking to the 
Gods,” 11. 
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gard to appropriate sites or days; no harm will come to your household.! If you wish 
to raise a new house or a tomb, write out several dozen copies of the Writ of the Sov- 
ereigns of Earth (dihuang wen +H, 2 XC) and spread them on the ground. Next day, in- 
spect them. If a yellow hue adheres to them, then you may commence work above 
that site, and your household will assuredly prosper. At times when someone of an- 
other household is being buried, copy the Writ of the Sovereigns of Humanity (ren- 
huang wen A @ XC), including your own surname and given name in the folded sheet 
of paper. Discreetly slip it into the person’s grave without letting anyone else know of 
it and you will avoid random misfortune and robbers; anyone plotting against you 
will su er the harm himself: 

Additionally, using this text, one can first purify oneself and fast for one hundred 
days and then summon celestial gods, the Director of Allotted Life Spans, the Great 
Year (taisui K KR), the Day Journeyer (riyou H i#), the [gods of] the Five Marchmounts 
and the Four Rivers, and the gods of local earth shrines and temples. ‘They will all 
appear in human form, and one can ask them about good or bad fortune, matters of 
safety and danger, as well as the causes of the baleful influences causing any illness.! 
Ge Hong also mentions the closely similar function of the Charts of the Perfect Forms 


of the Five Marchmounts, as well the risks attending the possession of such potent texts: 


If a household possesses the Charts of the Perfect Forms of the Five Marchmounts, then it 
will avoid any reverses caused by weapons. Anyone wishing to harm the household 
will su er the harm themselves. But if any master of the Dao while possessing this 
text cannot keep a heart of humaneness, righteousness, and kindness, but rather falls 
into laxity and error, then disaster will swiftly arrive and wipe out his household. This 
may not be taken lightly!!°° 


Above we saw mention of a group of “Six ding J Spirits.” Another, complemen- 
tary group, the Six ja ¥ Spirits, appear in Ge Hong’s hagiographies and essays, 
as, for instance, when it is said in Traditions of Zuo Ci that “he understood particu- 
larly well [how to summon] the Six ja Spirits and how to dispatch ghosts and other 
spirits.” These sets of spirits represent animations of certain positions in the cycle 
of time, and the purpose of summoning them was, once more, prognosticatory and 
protective. Bokenkamp explains: 


The “six jia” and the “six ding” are spirits derived from the diviner’s cosmological com- 
pass (or a table derived from it) according to a method known as dunjia.!8’ This method 
was based on a sexagesimal system, computed by combining the ten “celestial stems” 
with the twelve “terrestrial branches.” The two celestial stems ja and ding came to 


194. That is to say, one can ignore older mantic methods for determining the places and times at 
which building projects might be safely undertaken. 

195. NP 19/336-37, Ware 314-15; cf. the discussion and partial translation in Andersen, “Talking 
to the Gods,” 13. 

196. NP 19/337, Ware 316. 

197. For more on dunjia, see “Comments” to the hagiography of Li Zhongfu; Kalinowski, “Littérature 
divinatoire,” 91—95; Andersen, “Bugang.” 
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hold particular importance through their positions in the cycle. Jza, being the first sign 
of each ten-day “week,” was designated yang, and ding, as the fourth day, was desig- 
nated yin. These became the gendered ja and ding spirits of Daoism.!%° 


These spirits protect the adept by concealing him, and they are able to do that be- 
cause, as Andersen notes, “they represent the opening in the cycle of time, which 
leads to the world of nothingness beyond.” !%? Or, as Ge Hong puts it, Zuo Ci was 
able to use such a method to “transform without limit” (bianhua wufang # 1t. #£ 
Fi) 29 

Several mentions of the jza and ding spirits in Inner Chapters confirm this general 
picture. Some methods solicit the aid of the jza and ding spirits for martial protec- 
tion and concealment. The six jia, for example, are invoked in tandem with the 


999 


practice of “breaking ‘azure dragon grass’” with the purpose of allowing groups 


of adepts to remain invisible to humans, animals, and spirits when entering moun- 
tains. Here “azure dragon” (ginglong # #2) is also the name of the position occu- 
pied by the six ja in the signs denoting segments of time. In the same discussion, 
Ge Hong mentions another self-concealment method involving an “esoteric in- 
cantation of the six jza. The incantation runs: ‘May the commanders of troops be 
arrayed in battle formation before me!’ One should constantly repeat these nine 
words silently, and there will be no harm one cannot avoid.”?"! Similarly: “If you 
are surrounded by troops or bandits and have no other refuge, quickly enter into 
the shadows of the six jia (liujia yinghong 7< ¥ (2 #) and prostrate yourself and main- 


tain unity (showy: “F —); no weapon can then touch you.”? A talisman for avert- 


ing animal attacks invokes the Six jia Spirits.?™ 


Methods invoking the ja and ding spirits as sources of information about future 


198. Bokenkamp, Scriptures, 328—29n. 

199. Andersen, “Bugang,” 33-34. Here one finds the spirits (in part) by performing bugang, or “walk- 
ing the Mainstays,” which is the subject of the Andersen article and is also discussed in footnote 434 to 
the translation. For more on the spirits of these cycles, see Robinet, Révélation du Shangging, 1:22-25, 
2:207-12; Schipper, Taoist Body, 142-44. 

200. NP 15/270~71, Ware 251-52. Also mentioned in this discussion of techniques of concealment 
and escape is one in which compounds are ingested that allow one to change shape; one of them is 
called “the mother and father of the six jia” (liujia fumu; cf. HY 388, 2/10a). Such methods were not lim- 
ited to those questing for transcendence. Master Redpine’s Almanac of Petitions (HY 615), a Celestial Mas- 
ter text, lists “the six ja cyclical days when the gates of Heaven are open,” these being particularly aus- 
picious times to submit petitions to the celestial powers (1/22a~—b); it also lists days on which the jia spirits 
are to be fixed upon in meditation (cunsi 4 &, 2/16a) and gives specific directions for how to perform 
such meditations (2/23b—24a). The Taiping jing, 567, links these spirits with the bestowal of allotted life 
span. 

201. NP 17/3023, Ware 284-85. This practice is again mentioned at NP 15/270~—71 (Ware 251-52): 
“Some breako ‘azure dragon grass’ so as to prostrate themselves beneath [and thus hide under] the 
six ding.” 

202. NP 18/325, Ware 305. A better translation of showyi might be “meditate upon the Monad”; 
the range of meanings of this expression is discussed in part 2. 


203. The linjia sanjin = 4 fu in NP 17/307 (Ware 294). 
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hazards are slightly di_ erent. If you take the Jade Pillar Elixir ( yuzhu dan £ 4£ #+, 
containing cinnabar, vinegar, malachite, and sulphur) for one hundred days, “jade 
maidens, the six ja and six ding, and divine women will come to serve you; you can 
dispatch them on errands and thus be informed of all matters under Heaven.”?”4 
Thee  ectof ingesting pure lacquer prepared as directed is that “the Nine Worms 
will all drop away, and your noxious blood will vacate through the nose. After a 
year, the six jia and the traveling canteen will arrive.”2° 

Finally, the essences of these spirits of time might be fixed in a substratum and 
ingested: “Gan Shi’s method [for replacing “grains”] was to summon the six jra 
and the six ding jade maidens, each by his or her own name and style, incant them 
into water, and drink it; [the water] could also be used to render oxen and horses 
hungerless.”206 


Preferences and Persuasions 


Traditions was written to persuade readers not simply of the feasibility of transcen- 
dence but also of the preferability of certain particular ways of attaining tran- 
scendence. The implied opponents addressed in the first case were all those, usu- 
ally summarily labeled “scholars” or “Confucians” (rw ff) by Ge Hong, who denied 
the possibility of transcendence. In the second case, his target was a set of propo- 
nents of other techniques of biospiritual self-mastery, many of them now hard to 
specify. A discussion of Ge Hong’s various predilections and his rankings of meth- 
ods and achievements, then, will contribute to our understanding of Traditions. For- 
tunately these are stated straightforwardly, if not always entirely consistently, in 
Inner Chapters. 


Levels of Achievement 


Among transcendents, Ge Hong understood there to be three distinct levels of 
attainment. 


According to scriptures on transcendence, superior practitioners who rise up in their 
bodies and ascend into the void are termed celestial transcendents (tianxian XK (lll). 
Middle-level practitioners who wander among noted mountains are termed earth- 
bound transcendents (dixian 3H, (il). Lesser practitioners who first “die” and then slough 
0 (xiansi houtuo 3 Fe 4% Ht.) are termed “escape-by-means-of-a-corpse-simulacrum 
transcendents” (shijie xian Ff 41). [Li] Shaojun’s must clearly be a case of escape 
by means of a simulated corpse. In recent times, Sire Gourd [Hu gong] took Fei 
Changfang [in this way]. As for the way in which the practitioner of the Dao Li Yiqi 


204. NP 4/81-82, Ware 88. 

205. NP 11/205, Ware 190. 

206. NP 15/267, Ware 246: BAR ATER, 6847, AYU A MK Z.... As one 
other feature of the “armament,” one might add rules of purity, a list of which appears, e.g., at NP 13/245, 
Ware 223. 
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took away his two disciples, they all staged a sudden death, and their families 
encoffined and buried [their simulacra]. Many years later, Fei Changfang came back 
home; and an acquaintance saw Li Yiqi taking his two disciples with him through Pi 
district. Their families each opened the coffin and peered inside. Each of the three 
coffins contained only a zhang-long bamboo stave. A talisman had been written in 
cinnabar on each of the staves. These are all cases of escape by means of a simulated 


corpse.207 


By Ge Hong’s time, celestial transcendents were imagined as serving in an ad- 
ministrative system paralleling that found on earth; thus these winged beings who 
had once wandered freely in the pages of <huangzi and on the walls of tombs ended 
up to some extent bureaucratized like the rest of the spirit world. We occasionally 
glimpse the workings of this system, as in this description of the duties of the busy 
transcendent Wang Yuan by his disciple Cai Jing: 


He usually resides at Mount Kunlun, but he also travels back and forth to Mount 
Luofou and Mount Guacang. Atop each of these mountains 1s a palace from which 
Lord Wang oversees thea airs of the Celestial Courts. Every day he is in touch with 
Heaven Above a dozen or more times; in all matters of birth and death on earth, in 
[the several jurisdictions of] the Five Marchmounts, reports are made first of all to 
Lord Wang. When Lord Wang goes forth [from one of the palaces], he sometimes 
does not take his entire retinue of officials but only rides a yellow donkey and takes 
about a dozen attendants. Wherever he goes, maintaiming an altitude of several thou- 
sand feet, the mountains and forests can be seen below; and at each place he arrives, 
the gods of mountains and waters come forth to greet, welcome, and do obeisance 
to him.708 


Like any bureaucracy, this one had avenues of promotion and the constant threat 
of demotion. The final ascent to the heavens that caps many Traditions hagiogra- 
phies amounted to a promotion to celestial office, so that Peng Zu can remark, “If 
one wants to elevate one’s form, ascend to heaven, and get promoted to a tran- 
scendent’s office, one must employ gold and cinnabar. This 1s the means by which 
the Primal Sovereigness and the Grand Monad ascended into the skies in broad 
daylight.” And Mao Ying, having announced his imminent ascent to “an office 
among gods and spirits,” issento to his fortunate post with a grand feast attended 
by his local community; the hagiography describes both the banquet and the ap- 
pearance of his celestial escort party in lavish detail. On the other hand, the tran- 
scendent Sire Gourd confesses to his disciple Fei Changfang, “Formerly I was in 
charge of a celestial office, but because of my carelessness in an official matter I 
was found guilty and was therefore banished to the human realm.” Cai Dan, the 
self-proclaimed adept and teller of tales discussed elsewhere, brings back this news 
from his brief sojourn in the heavens: 


207. NP 2/19~20 (emending the text as suggested by Wang Ming), Ware 47-48. 
208. Annotations to the passage are provided in Wang Yuan’s hagiography. 
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In former times when Liu An, Prince of Huainan, ascended to the heavens for an au- 
dience with the Thearch on High, he sat spread-legged, spoke loudly, and referred to 
himself as “I, the single man” [a prerogative of rulers]. For this he was assigned to 
guard the celestial latrine for three years.?°° 


It would seem, then, that celestial transcendents escaped the underworld bureaus 
of death only to join purer, pleasanter, more exalted bureaus on high; they eluded 
one administration to join another. Although earthbound transcendents were of 
lesser status, and although a few remained earthbound only temporarily, later grad- 
uating to the heavens,?!” others are on record as having preferred to remain here. 
In Inner Chapters, Ge Hong tells us why: 


Peng Zu said that in the heavens above there are many venerable officers and great 
gods, and that new transcendents hold lowly ranks and are assigned numerous du- 
ties. He opined that it was all just more toilandsu ering and that it was therefore not 
worthwhile to quest so urgently to ascend into the heavens. So he remained in the 
human realm for over eight hundred years.?!! 


In Traditions, Peng Zu is portrayed as learning this attitude from the even more an- 
cient Master Whitestone (Baishi xiansheng): 


Peng Zu asked him, “Why do you not ingest drugs that would enable you to ascend 
to the heavens?” Master Whitestone replied, “Can one amuse oneself on high in the 
heavens more than in the human realm? I wish only to avoid growing old and dy- 
ing. In the heavens above there are many venerable ones to be honored, and to serve 
them there would be harder than to remain in the human realm.” People of his time 
therefore called him the Concealed ‘Transcendent. They did so because he was not 
anxious to ascend to the heavens to become a transcendent official, nor did he seek 
fame. 


The sobriquet “Concealed Transcendent” ( yindun xian [& 44 (il) underscores the 
obvious analogy: the many earthbound transcendents who crowd the pages of Tra- 
ditions, including Liu Gen, Li Gen, Zhao Qu, Mozi, Wang Yao, Master Horseneigh 
(important in the filiation of Grand Purity texts, he later ascended to the heavens), 
the Lord of Yellow Mountain (student of Peng Zu’s arts), Cheng Wuding, and Gong 
Song, remind us of nothing so much as the recluses of Ge Hong’s day and earlier, 


209. NP 20/350, Ware 327. “Sitting spread-legged” was insulting because it was an apotropaic pos- 
ture (or perhaps vice versa); see footnote 395 in “Comments” to the Liu An hagiography for details. 

210. One unusually explicit passage to thise — ect occurs in the hagiography of Kong Anguo, in which 
he explains to a disciple: “When I was young, I worked even harder in search of Daoist arts, and there 
was no place I did not go. But I was unable to obtain a divine elixir or any method for ascending to 
Heaven by means of the eight minerals; I only received methods for attaining earthbound transcen- 
dence that would allow one to postpone one’s death. But then I began to serve a fisherman by the sea. 
This fisherman was the Minister of the ancient kingdom of Yue, Fan Li, who had changed his names 
and remained in reclusion to escape perilous times. He took pity on me for my determination and trans- 
mitted to me secret macrobiotic methods by which one is able to transcend the world.” 

att. NP 3/52, Ware 65. 
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those who, out of loftiness of character or an unwillingness to be bothered, ab- 
sented themselves from court and refused office although fully qualified for it. Some 
earthbound transcendents, at least, constitute the recluses of the celestial appoint- 
ment system, transposing into a religious and celestial key the familiar sociopoliti- 
cal stance of the renouncer of office.?!? 

The status of shyie transcendents, those who enter the ranks of the transformed 
beings by body substitution and administrative deception (as described elsewhere 
in these pages), is the lowest of all, presumably because of the underhandedness 
of shyie methods. Grand Purity scriptures and the Five Numinous Treasure Talismans 
share with Ge Hong this relative disdain for the resort to “escape by means of a 
simulated corpse.” Nevertheless, they prescribe several methods for it, and Ge’s Tra- 
ditions includes at least a dozen adepts who chose this route, among them his great- 
uncle, Ge Xuan, as well as a key transmitter of Grand Purity scriptures, Zuo Ci. 
Like earthbound transcendence, shyie transcendence was sometimes characterized 
not as an end state but as a stopgap measure for winning the longer life span needed 
to achieve final ascent to the heavens.?!% 

There seems to have been one other rank in the hierarchy of religious achiev- 
ers known to Ge Hong.?!* The hagiographies of Sire Gourd and Wang Yuan share 
the following pattern: a layman, impressed with the master, approaches uninvited 
and requests instruction; he is tested and falls short; the master, explaining that the 
would-be disciple is unfit for transcendence but conceding his worth, bestows on 
him the title Agent Above the Earth (dishang zhuzhe #4 _£ = #) and a set of talis- 
mans with a double function: ensuring the Agent’s unusual but not transcendent- 
class longevity and empowering him to command spirits so as to exorcise demons 
and cure the sick. These tasks the Agent proceeds to perform, with striking results. 
In the case of Sire Gourd, the Agent is Fei Changfang, a figure relatively well known 
in anomaly literature of the period and the recipient of an official biography; in 
Wang Yuan’s case, the Agent is a certain Commander Chen of whom little else is 
known.” The key passages run as follows: 


212. On which see Vervoorn, Ch sand Caves; Berkowitz, “Patterns”; and, for a bibliography of this 
somewhat burgeoning scholarly literature, Berkowitz, “Reclusion in Traditional China.” 

213. Such is clearly implied in the Jnner Chapters discussion of the case of Li Kuan, who Ge Hong 
thinks was a false practitioner who actually died in his hut but whose followers claimed that he per- 
formed shiyie. “If it is said that he must have escaped by means of a simulated corpse according to the 
methods of transcendence, then why did he not simply remain in the human realm for one hundred or 
two hundred years, stopping the years and not aging, and only then depart?” (NP 9/174, Ware 160). 
The implication: shyie was a provisional or preliminary step, a way to elude the spirits of death and buy 
more time; but the body still had to be transformed. Hence the phrase used in the NP 2 passage translated 
above, xiansi houtuo 76, WH, 4% fii: the “death” is apparent, and the sloughing o — of the body’s mortality 
remains to be done. 

214. But note this line in the Wang Yuan hagiography: “This man requested to be made a Sup- 
porting Express Courier like Cai Jing.” 

215. As noted in “Comments” to his hagiography, the figure of Shen Xi also bears certain intrigu- 
ing resemblances to these figures, although in his case the title dishang zhuzhe is not mentioned. 
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Sire [Gourd] sighed, released [Fei Changfang] from his obligations, and prepared to 
send him back, saying, “You are incapable of attaining the Way of transcendence. I 
will bestow on you the rank of Agent Above the Earth. This will enable you to live 
for several hundred years.” Then he transmitted to hima scroll of talismans for deput- 
ing [spirit agents], saying, “Wear these on your belt and you can be master of many 
spirits and gods; they will forever announce themselves your functionaries. You will 
thus be able to cure diseases and dispel misfortunes.” . . . 

So Fei Changfang activated his talismans, apprehending demons and curing the 
sick. There were none whom he treated who failed to recover. [Two detailed sub- 
narratives of these activities follow, showing Fei’s total mastery of demons as well as 
local gods.] 


Wang Yuan pronounced [to Commander Chen]: “Whew! Your heart is perverse 
and not correct. You will never be able to be taught the Way of transcendence. [ But] 
I will bestow on you the office of Agent Above the Earth.” When he was about to de- 
part, Wang Yuan placed one talisman and one text in a small box and gave this to 
Commander Chen, declaring to him: “These will not cause you to transcend the world, 
but they will at least prolong your original life span to beyond the age of one hun- 
dred. You can [also] use them to dispel misfortunes and cure illnesses. If there are 
those who [are ill but] whose allotted life spans have not yet run out and who are with- 
out sin, then take this talisman to their homes and they will recover at once. If there 
are perverse ghosts and blood-eaters who wreak hauntings and curses, then, by wear- 
ing this talisman at your waist and using the text, you will be able to order earth-shrine 
lictors to round up and sendo _ these ghosts. In your heart you will also know which 
cases are serious and which are light, and can resolve each situation as you deem 
appropriate.” 

Commander Chen used this talisman to cure illness, and enjoyed success. Several 
hundred families served him. He lived to be one hundred ten years old, then died. 
After that, some of his disciples tried to activate his talisman, but it was no longer 
efficacious. 


The ending of Commander Chen’s story emphasizes that his talisman was a one- 
time-only transmission to him, not efficacious when used by others. ‘The ending of 
Fei Changfang’s story as it appears in the History of the Latter Han sunilarly stresses 
that efficacy in such cases lies in the talismans, not in their user: here Fei Chang- 
fang loses his talismans, and so, stripped of his power and newly vulnerable, he is 
slaughtered by a pack of vengeful demons. 

It would seem that “Agent Above the Earth” was a title awarded by transcen- 
dents to persons deemed incapable of attaining transcendence, in recognition of 
their merit and piety, and that the responsibility of this spiritual office consisted of 
remaining on earth to heal the sick and exorcise demons, using talismans to sum- 
mon subordinate spirits to carry out these tasks, a sort of rear-guard action in the 
war for transcendence. Now, as discussed elsewhere in these pages, healing and ex- 
orcism were services often rendered to their host communities by transcendents- 
in-training. The office Agent Above the Earth seems to constitute a delegation of 
these responsibilities to those unqualified for transcendence. 
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Where did this title come from? I have been unable to locate it in scriptures, 
weft texts, or records preserving aspects of the Han common religion such as 
Wang Chong’s Lunheng. But there are analogous titles and roles. Figures known 
as “Agents Beneath the Earth” (dixia zhu #4, F =) are glimpsed in tomb docu- 
ments and weft texts dating from the Han; their function was to maintain order 
in the subterranean realm of the dead, in a way parallel to local officials among 
the living, and in tomb texts they were addressed accordingly.”!® Early Celestial 
Master communities devised potent petitions to the similarly named and identi- 
cally tasked Lords Who Control the Earth (zhidi jun 7 44, #); the petitions re- 
quest them, in the name of higher powers, to “disperse all subordinate junior 
demons, whether high or low [in rank], that have caused afflictions and injury 
owing to blows oro enses against the Motion of the Year, the Original Destiny, 
Great Year, the Kings of the Soil, or the establishing or breaking influences of 
the chronograms of the tomb. Annihilate them all.”?!7 It is precisely such rough 
law-enforcement work that our Fei Changfang and Commander Chen do, only 
they do it among the living and hence in the realm above the ground: they de- 
fend against demonic incursions into the bodies and homes of ordinary folk. In 
the History of the Latter Han version of his story, Fei Changfang is told to “use these 
[talismans] to command the demons and spirits above the earth” (VA th = #4 £ 


HE #)218 


These, then, are the various goals portrayed in Ge Hong’s writings. How was a 
person to reach them? As we have seen, Ge Hong gathered together many 
methods or combinations of practices under his capacious umbrella of approval. 
But he also had clear ideas about their relative value and use, ranking them in 
a hierarchy, and he criticized certain other prevalent practices and values as 
detrimental. 


216. See Robinet, Zaoism, 146; Poo, Welfare, 168-69. This term was later appropriated by the Supreme 
Purity scriptures to denote the lowest rank in the administration of cavern-palaces (see Strickmann, 
“On the Alchemy,” 181; Robinet, Taoism, 130, 146), but the Shangqing office allows for advancement to- 
ward eventual Perfected status (e.g, Agents Beneath the Earth can qualify for earthbound transcen- 
dence after 280 years), whereas the title mentioned by Ge Hong seems to be only a consolation prize 
for those unable to advance further. Compare the “Subterranean Two-Thousand-Bushel Officials” (dixia 
ergiandan #4, F = -F @) mentioned in grave-quelling texts (Hansen, Negotiating; Poo, Welfare, 169). 

217. Nickerson, “Great Petition,” 265, translating from HY 615, 5/21a6—7. 

218. The passage is translated and discussed in “Comments” to the Hu gong/Fei Changfang ha- 
giography. The zhiguai tale of Jia Yu, found in Luyz zhuan (item 15, LX 413-14) and Soushen ji (item 15.6, 
and cf. the citation in TPGJ 383) is also relevant: Jia Yu dies and returns to life. He recounts that, while 
dead, he was put to a sort of test in which he snatched a sword,a_ording him mastery of earth gods; 
he was told that, had he grabbed a seal instead of the sword, he would have been able to master “a 
hundred gods.” The story is translated in Campany, “Return-from-Death Narratives,” 105. 
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‘Taxonomies of Practice 


Far from lamenting the profusion of longevity techniques,”!® Ge Hong—as well as 
the Grand Purity scriptures that shaped his view—cast it as an opportunity. Each 
technique brings benefit; the adept’s task is to select the essentials from each and 
combine them into a many-faceted, carefully balanced program of self-cultiva- 
tion capped by the preparation of one of the greater elixirs. It is not the variety 
of techniques but the insistence on any one technique’s exclusive benefits that Ge 
Hong and the Grand Purity scriptures lament. The following Inner Chapters pas- 
sage on this theme corresponds very closely to a passage in an extant Grand Pu- 
rity scripture. 


Interlocutor: Esoteric arts are so profuse that it is truly hard to practice them fully. 
Aside from procuring gold or cinnabar, are there any other arts that should be 
cultivated, and which of them is best? 

The Master Who Embraces the Unhewn: When one has not yet attained the greater 
of the most essential arts, one cannot but become widely familiar with the lesser 
arts. One must rely on a combination of the many arts to attain long life. To 
compare this situation with something large, it is like the ruler’s governance 
of his state: civil and military officials, rites and regulations, there is not one 
that is not needed. To compare it with something small, it is like the carpenter’s 
making of a chariot: shafts, rims, axle, lichpin, there is not one that may be 
lacking. When we practice the arts, within we cultivate the body and spirits so 
as to speed up our extension of years,??° while without we wardo _ evil beings 
so that misfortune and harm cannot touch us. We can compare this to the lute: 
you cannot get the five notes with only one string. We can compare it to armor 
and helmet: you cannot withstand point or blade with only one layer. . . . 

[Therefore] in all matters of nurturing life, one must widely hear and 
then embody the most essential things, broadly look and then choose well. ‘The 
partial cultivation of one thing will not prove sufficient to rely on. Furthermore, 
one must be on guard against the tendency of specialists to tout the one thing 
they are good at. Those who know the arts of the Mystic and the Unsullied”?! 
say that only with the arts of the bedchamber can one transcend the world. 
Those who know a way of “expelling and absorbing”? say that only the 


21g. Fora sense of the sheer numbers of distinct techniques that existed by his time—although the 
numbers are perhaps somewhat inflated—see the passage in NP 8/149 (Ware 138), which mentions that 
there were “over a hundred” sexual practices, “roughly a thousand” recipes for medicinals. 

220. Or: so as to heal any ailments we might harbor. The expression allows for both understandings. 

201, Xuansu KZ X, also interpretable as “obscurity and plainness” or “mystic unsulliedness,” is a 
frequent euphemism for sexual arts. I translate thus because I suspect the expression probably derives 
from an elision of the sobriquets of two primordial female masters or goddesses said to have taught 
these arts to their male pupils (most famously the Yellow Thearch in both cases) in antiquity: the Mys- 
tic Woman, Xuannii, and the Unsullied Woman, Sunii. 

222. Tuna zhi dao, a general reference to breathing exercises for the circulation of pneumas through- 
out the body. See the more detailed explanation in footnote 235 to the Zhu Yi hagiography. 
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circulation of pneumas can extend one’s years. Those who know a method 

for bending and stretching say that only by “guiding and pulling’”*?’ can one 
counteract aging. And those who know herbal recipes say that only by consum- 
ing medicinals can one live limitlessly. Failures to reach completion in the study 
of the Way result from this sort of partial reliance.?** 


In Traditions, Ge Hong three times uses the device of a long speech placed in the 
mouth of the subject of a hagiography to rank and categorize methods of tran- 
scendence. Most of the adepts he records specialize in one or a small number of 
techniques, so their hagiographies are implicit arguments for the efficacy of those 
techniques; but in these three omnibus hagiographies, as we might call them—those 
devoted to Laozi, Jian Keng (Peng Zu), and Liu Gen—we find comments on the 
relative merits of the entire spectrum of self-cultivation methods.””° 

These hagiographies, as well as numerous passages in Jnner Chapters, make it abun- 
dantly clear that Ge Hong preferred the production and ingestion of mineral- and 
metal-based alchemical elixirs over all other available types of practices as the no- 
blest and surest path to transcendence. The type of practice he usually ranks as the 
next most efficacious—herbal preparations such as those that crowd the pages of 
the Five Numinous Treasure Talismans scripture—although frequently mentioned in 
Traditions and Inner Chapters, is only a distant second when it comes to efficacy and 
prestige, for reasons discussed elsewhere in these pages. If Ge Hong is clear on any- 
thing, it is that, in his view, the least of the minor mineral or metallic elixirs is su- 
perior to the best of herbal formulas or of any other category of transcendence- 
inducing art.?° 

Another way to approach the question of Ge Hong’s taxonomy of practices 
would be to analyze the range and frequency of the methods attributed to the adepts 
covered in Traditions. Such an analysis, the results of which I report elsewhere, es- 
sentially confirms the picture above and presents few surprises. 


Oppositions 


Ge Hong’s transcendence quest writings, including Traditions, are clearly apologetic 
and polemical in nature. Ge Hong wrote to recommend the quest for transcen- 
dence as he understood it over several specific (if sometimes vaguely named) reli- 


223. Daoyin, referring to yogalike exercises involving stretching and breathing; more information is 
provided in footnote 140 to the Jian Keng (Peng Zu) hagiography. 

224. I have translated from NP 6/124-5 (cf: Ware 113). Compare the closely similar but not wholly 
identical passage in HY 884, 5/1a—b, which I have consulted for variants. It looks, therefore, as if Ge 
Hong copied this passage into his treatise, although of course it is also possible that the scriptural pas- 
sage as we now have it represents a later borrowing from Ge Hong. 

225. See these hagiographies and “Comments” to them for details. The case of Laozi is a possible 
exception to my overall characterization, since it is unclear whether Laozi’s discourse and the reper- 
toire of techniques attributed to him include sexual arts. 

226. Notable Inner Chapters passages on this theme may be found, for example, at Ware 68, 72, 219. 
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gious and ideological alternatives and to defend that quest against its skeptical de- 
tractors. I discuss some of these alternatives in my comments to specific hagiogra- 
phies in part 2. Here I name a few more. 

Against attempts to win longevity and divine favor by sacrifice. “The 
achievement of long life rests only on great medicines; it is not something achieved 
by sacrificesando  erings”’: Ge Hong thus sums up his opposition to the use of 0 e- 
ings to deities for the purpose of winning additional years of life.??7 In the ensu- 
ing passage he pinpoints the Qin and Han periods as those in which such meth- 
ods for seeking longevity—specifically, o erings to the Grand Monad and his 
assistants, the Five Thearchs, during the Han and to the Eight Spirits during the 
Qin—began to be employed at court at the bidding of masters of esoterica.??° 

The ninth of the Jnner Chapters is an extended attack ono — erings to spirits as a 
way of avoiding misfortune (particularly illness and mishaps while traveling) and 
seeking blessing (including healing, protection, and long life). Its primary target is 
the ubiquitous sacrificial cults centered on temples and shrines across the land- 
scape. This chapter in fact constitutes precious testimony to the nature of sacrificial, 
temple-centered religion in the early fourth century, on which more research is 
needed. For our purposes here, these lines of Ge Hong’s may serve as epitome: 


The only things crucial to the protection of one’s body and the dispelling of harm 
are the wearing of celestially inscribed talismans and swords. O _ erings are of no 
benefit. We must depend on ourselves to ensure our own unassailability, not rely on 
ghosts and spirits not to attack us.??9 


Again we note the bold self-reliance and the claim to spiritual authority and self- 
empowerment that is characteristic of the religiosity expounded in Ge Hong’s 
writings. 

Against “Confucian” literati who ignore or criticize the quest for long 
life. Two of the twenty Inner Chapters, and various other passages in Ge Hong’s writ- 
ings as well, are devoted to arguing the primacy of dao #4 over ru 47, as the texts 
put it, and to attacking the tendency of ru to dismiss longevity arts as either im- 
possible or trivial. We should understand that when Ge Hong uses ru to name a 
singular entity, he is referring to a tradition and a tendency of thought grounded 
in the interpretation of the five “Confucian” classics canonized during the Han, in 
moral thought, and in the preservation and performance of ancient ceremonies. 
When he uses 7u to name a type of person, he sometimes seem to intend more 
broadly learned persons of rank who took those classics with utmost seriousness— 
a group that would have comprised much of the intended audience of Inner Chap- 
ters, if not of Traditions. At other times he seems to use the term more narrowly to 


227. NP 14/256, Ware 234. The Chinese reads: & fe 4 #!| A BH, 4b 44 HZ POE th. 

228. Ge Hong’s evidence for such practices during the Qin and Han was probably the same as 
ours—Sima Qjian’s Records of the Historian, particularly the chapter on the feng and shan sacrifices. 

229. NP 9/177, Ware 164. 
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label groups of ritual specialists who, from his point of view, squander their energy 
on petty obsessions while neglecting fundamentals.?°° 

Now, Ge Hong is of course known to historians of Chinese thought as a writer 
of note in his period on “Confucian” topics (a period not noted for salient contri- 
butions to the Confucian tradition). His Outer Chapters, which Ge Hong himself char- 
acterizes as devoted to matters ru, has been partially translated and studied.?*! In 
these contexts he is noted for having voiced relatively conservative political views 
to counter anarchistic theories circulating in his time. Even in Outer Chapters, how- 
ever, he maintains the primacy of dao over ru. For Ge Hong, these two traditions 
were quite compatible if properly understood and were hardly mutually exclu- 
sive allegiances; he argued the relative priority of dao but did not thereby dismiss 
ru—matters of statecraft, morality, family ritual, and academic learning—as ir- 
relevant.?? 

Against partisans of “naturalness.” The <huangzi, appreciation of which 
had enjoyed a renaissance in the third century, famously counseled not the pursuit 
of immortality but the abandonment of one’s attachment to life in this present body. 


Ge Hong can make no sense of this position. 


If you have a heart faithful to the Dao but engage in no pursuits to augment yourself 
(i & Z ¥), then, if your preallotted length of years falls under a vacuous sign? 
and your body comes to be at risk of injury, the Three Corpses will summon in per- 
verse pneumas and invite demons to do you harm in accordance with the perilous 
months and days, the places and times when you are vulnerable to a life-destroying 
illness.234 


In this and similar passages, Ge Hong warns those disinclined toward actions to 
lengthen their life spans that they are fools. He roundly rejects the attitude, based 
on what he considers a facile reading of the Laozi and <huangzi texts but bandied 
about in fashionable “dark learning” (xuanxue & ®) salons by those who “turn away 
from the declarations of the scriptures to attend to the books of the philosophers” 
(bei diangao er zhi # #2 3% TH YG F #), that we should simply “rejoice in Heaven 
and acknowledge our allotted span” (/etian zhiming 48 A #0 4") and that we should 
accept “the theory that death and life should be looked upon with equanimity” (gz 


sisheng zhi lun 9 3 + Z HP). He notes wryly, “Nowadays I observe that people 





230. As, for example, at NP 10/188, Ware 174. One synopsis of the opposed foci of the two tradi- 
tions may be found at NP 10/187, Ware 172. Compare the similar contrastive passage in NP 7/138—42, 
Ware 128-35. NP 10 and 12 are the chapters given over to arguments for the primacy of dao and re- 
buttals against ru attacks. 

231. See Sailey, Master; Hsiao, Political Thought, 650-56. 

232. I here concur with Ofuchi, Shoki, 520, except that to wield labels like “intraworldy Daoism” 
will not help us much. 

233. This only loosely renders the expression nianming zai guxu zhi xia Fr TE MM = ZT, for an 
explanation of which see NP 16/297n43. 

234. NP 15/271, Ware 252. 
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who talk this wayrusho for acupuncture and moxa when taken ill, and when con- 
fronted with danger are quite afraid to die”; and he points out that Zhuang Zhou, 
after all, counseled noninvolvement in political a _ airs (for the sake of self-preser- 
vation) and was himself unable to regard death and life as the same.?°° The bleak- 
ness of death—“in the endless night deep beneath the Nine Springs, first becom- 
ing food for crickets and ants and finally merging one’s body with dust and 
dirt”—should spur us to “abandon our nonurgenta airs and cultivate the mystic, 
wondrous enterprise.”?°° 

Against Daoists who confine themselves to “teachings and precepts.” 
Similarly, Ge Hong complains against certain unnamed Daoist books that limit 
themselves to “ornamental, clever talk” (fugiao zhi yan 1% 77 Z @) or to mere “talk 
of teachings and precepts” (jiagjie zhiyan 4X # Z ZF ).°37 He associates the rise of 
these voluminous but not sufficiently substantive tomes with a general societal de- 
cline from primordial simplicity. In one passage he associates them also with three 
named individuals: Gan Ji, Rong Chong, and Gui Bo. Now the name Gan Ji is con- 
nected with the origin of the massive Scripture of Great Peace (Taiping jing), and Rong 
Chong 1s probably a textual error for Gong Chong, Gan J1’s disciple. Both figures 
receive Traditions hagiographies, although they are not among the earliest-attested 
Traditions passages and may represent later accretions to the text.2°® Ge Hong’s ap- 
parent complaint against the Scripture of Great Peace is ironic (perhaps deliberately 
so) because that text itself frequently inveighs against excessive “ornamentation and 
cleverness” in writings as symptomatic of declining mores.?°? 

Against practitioners of longevity arts who make inflated claims. Ge 
Hong’s attacks on such adepts are discussed in the next section. 


Adepts and Society 


The earliest depictions of transcendents, dating from the fourth century B.c.E. and 
later, invariably portray them as anomalous, only partially human, sometimes the- 
riomorphic beings who flit about in the air or dwell on distant mountains or isles. 
Many have feathers and wings or avian bodies with human heads. These feathered 
bipeds cavort with strange beasts and grasp stalks of rare herbs. Their context, when 
they have one at all, places them at the farthest possible remove from familiar hu- 
man society: they are airborne, or on a cosmic mountain, in some cases attending 


235. NP 14/253-54, Ware 228-29. Compare his (and his teacher’s) interpretation of the Laozi’s in- 
junction against valuing things that are hard to get in NP 16/286, Ware 267. 

236. NP 14/254, Ware 229. Cf. the passage at Ware 142. 

237. The first of these passages occurs at NP 14/255~-56 (Ware 233), the second at NP 14/260 (Ware 
241); the phrases quoted here are quoted in reverse order. 

238. Gui Bo 4£ ff is otherwise unknown; Wang Ming (263n32) takes him to be Bo He, but I doubt 
this. 

239. In the following passages, for example: Taiping jing 55, 66-68, 92, 188—go, 431-32, 435. 
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the Queen Mother of the West on Mount Kunlun. Their most recognizably hu- 
man pursuit is playing the board game liubo.?" 

In the following famous passage from the first chapter of <huangzi, dating to about 
320 B.C.E., we note this air of distance and alterity, although here already we also 
detect the theme that by some unexplained mechanism distant transcendents’ ac- 


tivities benefit ordinary mortals. 


Jian Wu put a question to Lian Shu: “T heard Jie Yu say something. His words were 
expansive yet touched nothing, went far but never returned. I was amazed and fright- 
ened by his words, which like the Milky Way were without any limit, here and yon- 
der, coming nowhere near people as they really are.”?"! 

“What did he say?” 

“He said that on the distant mountain of Guyia divine man (shenren 7 A.) dwells. 
His skin and flesh are like ice and snow. He is gentle as a virgin. He does not eat the 
five grains but rather sucks wind and drinks dew. He rides the pneumas of clouds and 
mounts dragons, roaming beyond the four seas. When the spirits in him congeal (ning 
JE), this causes creatures to be free from plagues and the year’s grain crops to ripen.— 
I thought him crazy and did not believe him.” 

Lian Shu replied: “Yes, the blind cannot partake of the spectacle of ornaments 
and emblems [of writing], nor the deaf in the sound of drums and bells. But is it only 
in flesh and bone that there are blindness and deafness? No, understanding has them 
too.”2? 


Consider now the hagiographic example from Traditions of Ji Zixun. Informed 
by a disciple that many aristocrats in the capital wish to see him, he tells the disci- 
ple to instruct each of them to prepare to meet him at a certain hour; he will visit 
each in turn, deciding only at the last moment whom he shall visit first. The story 
continues: 


Precisely at noon, Ji Zixun went to each one of the twenty-three places in question. 
There were twenty-three Jis, one at each residence. Each of the notables was delighted, 
thinking that he was the first to have been visited by Ji. When they met the next day, 


240. See, for example, Wu, Shrine, 108-41; Finsterbusch, Han-Darstellungen, figs. 104, 131, 148, 173, 
296, 298, 325, 326, 330, 330b, 388, 392, 394, 396, 398, 429, 436, 437, 528, 563, 694a, 709, 940, 941 (all 
in vol. 2); Zhongguo meishu quanji, 180; Juliano, Teng-hsien, fig. 20; Lim, Stories, 176 (fig. 23), 178 (fig. 70a); 
Nanyang, pls. 159, 161, 171, 179-85; Bulling, Decorations, g8—99, pls. 67, 68, 78a; Mixian, figs. 22, 121, 125, 
159, 187, 214 and pls. 20, 21; Sichuan, figs. 34, 106, 165, 166, 183, 219, 230-32. These samples represent 
many areas and several centuries. Clearly more research is needed on the relationships between textual 
and visual images of transcendents in late Warring States, Han, Wei, and Jin times. My warmest thanks 
to Susan Erickson for a stimulating correspondence on these visual images and for references to sources. 

241. “Here and yonder” is my stab at the difficult phrase dayou jingting K A 1& KE, which has con- 
founded translators (Graham [| Chuang-lzu, 46] gives “wild extravagances,” Watson [Chuang Tzu, 33] gives 
“wild and wide of the mark”). With “people as they really are” I follow Graham’s understanding of the 
sense of ging }# in this period as “the essentials of something” rather than its later and more common 
sense of “emotion” (see Disputers, g8—99). 

242. Lhuangzi 1, lines 26—31, relying greatly on Graham, Chuang-tzu, 46. 
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as arranged, to compare experiences, they realized that they had each simultaneously 
had a Ji in their home. ‘The clothing and countenance of each one was the same; only 
their discourse was di erent, depending on what questions each host had asked the 
guest to answer. Furthermore, each host had laid out food and drink for Ji, and he 
had partaken of them with complete appropriateness at each place. People near and 
far were astonished by this. 

Now all the notables only wanted to see him that much more. But Ji Zixun told 
the student, “They’re saying I must have double pupils and eight-colored [eyebrows], 
and that’s why they want to see me. But I have nothing to say to them. I won’t go 
again to see them; instead, I’m going to leave.” Just after he had cleared the gate, the 
lane outside was clogged with a crowd of notables arriving there. The student said 
to them, “He has just left. He will be the one heading east, riding a gray mule.” At 
this, each of them spurred his horse to chase after Ji. From a distance it appeared that 
the mule was sauntering along at a leisurely pace, but none of the horses could catch 
up to him. This went on for half a day, with the distance between them always hold- 
ing steady at about one /. In the end none of them could catch up, so they quit and 
returned home. 


Precisely because of his self-distancing powers, Ji Zixun 1s the hub of a busy social 
network, and the tension between his social magnetism and the aloofness on which 
it is based is perfectly captured in the last scene: for half a day the mounted aris- 
tocrats can see him up ahead, but “in the end none could catch up.” Ji Zixun leaves 
the notables in the dust, but only after having conversed and shared food and drink 
with all of them, twenty-three of him—by dint of the art of “body division” (fen- 
shen 4 #)—at one time. Clearly a momentous change in the imagery and expec- 
tations of transcendents, or of those in training to become transcendents, had taken 
place by the third and early fourth centuries of the common era. Transcendents- 
to-be had come down from the skies and mountains and were now ambient in the 
social world. 

We tend to imagine the quest for transcendence as a solitary pursuit. But, to an 
extent not yet appreciated, adepts seeking transcendence functioned in society as 
a type of holy person, and Traditions bears abundant witness to the several facets of 
that role. 

We might open the discussion by observing that the adepts depicted in Ge Hong’s 
writings and in other, roughly contemporary works participated in social and cul- 
tural life but that they participated bydi_ erentiating and dissociating themselves 
from others. Their behavior marked them as di erent, yet their stance of di er- 
ence was a mode of social positioning, not the absence of any relation to society. 
They stood at the outer and upper boundaries of the social world, yet their doing 
so did not render them invisible to others—far from it. 

Their various means of di erentiating themselves are summarized in an Jnner 
Chapters passage, although it is only the beginning of the story: 


Interlocutor: Which is harder, the practice of ru or of dao? 
The Master Who Embraces the Unhewn: Ru is difficulty in the midst of facility; dao is 
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facility in the midst of difficulty. The difficulties of the lineage of dao (daojia 
i R) are these: abandoning social interaction; renouncing wife and children; 
declining honor and fame; losing profit and salary; separating brilliances from 
one’s eyes and repressing tinkling sounds from one’s ears; the quietude of 
withdrawing into stillness, taking preservation of oneself as one’s sole priority; 
not being distraught when criticism comes, or delighted when praise arrives; 
looking upon high status without desiring it, living in poverty without being 
ashamed of it. On the other hand, no visits of congratulation or condolence 
when going out, no critical looks of reproach when coming in; not troubling 
one’s spirits with the seven classics, not obsessively worrying about the calendar; 
not having one’s thoughts pained by the movements of asterisms, not having 
one’s heart be a slave to the classics and other writings (yiwwen 2 5C); with all 
disturbances having been reduced, benefiting oneself by the joining of pneumas 
(heqi #2 4), with nothing to do and nothing to fret about, with no fear and no 
anxiety: these make up the facility of the lineage of dao.?* 

Judging from extant records, adepts in this period entered into social relation- 
ships at every level: the family, the state, and, in between, the wider society. 


Adepts and the Family 


The quest for transcendence entailed tensions, if not flagrant contradictions, with 
the most basic Chinese societal structure: the patrilineal family, including the an- 
cient religiosocial institution of the ancestor cult. Ge Hong neatly confronts (or 
dodges) this challenge at one point in Inner Chapters: 


Interlocutor: If upon examination it turned out that divine transcendence could be 
achieved by study, that people could thus fly upwards into the empyrean, would 
they not turn their backs on ordinary life and quit this world, so that no one any 
longer performs the rites of 0 ering food? And then would not the ghosts of the 
ancestors (xiangui 5¢ ¥%), who possess consciousness, go hungry? 

The Master Who Embraces the Unhewn: I have heard that preserving one’s body free 
of injury is the ultimate in filiality. Does not the attainment of the Way of tran- 
scendence, long life and everlasting vision, coming to an end only when Heaven 
and Earth do, surpass by far the returning intact to one’s ancestral lineage that 
which one had received whole? For one could thereby ascend into the void, 
tread amidst phosphors, ride in a cloud-chariot with a rainbow canopy, sup 
on mist from the aurora of dawn, inhale the purified essence of “mystic yellow.” 
What one drinks there is liquor of jade and juice of gold; what one eats is ex- 
crescences of blue and efflorescence of vermilion; one dwells in halls of agate 
and chambers of jasper; for travel, one roams aimlessly in Grand Purity. If the 
ghosts of the ancestors have consciousness, then they would share in one’s glory, 
perhaps serving as advisers to the Five Thearchs, perhaps overseeing the hun- 
dred numina. They would receive such stations without requesting them. For 
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food, they would dine on floriate rarities; for position, they would oversee 
Luofeng.?** ... None among them would go hungry.*!° 


In another Inner Chapters passage, Ge Hong sketches the ways in which Confucian 
social order would be undermined if the quest for transcendence spread too widely: 
at the level of the family, ancestral sacrifices would cease; at the level of the state, 
people would refuse to take up office. The passage is rhetorical, these sentiments 
hypothetically placed in the minds of the duke of Zhou and Confucius, but it shows 
an awareness that social order and the quest for transcendence made incompati- 
ble demands.?"° 

As if to address this concern, Traditions depicts some male adepts as departing 
their families only after they have fathered male heirs; others pointedly leave no 
son behind. But through the window of ‘Traditions we glimpse a broader range of 
possibilities for the relation of family to the religious life. On one extreme stand 
lone adepts who, we are told, never had families oro — spring (including Li Yiqi and 
Wang Yuan). On the other stand those adepts who manage somehow to link their 
families to their self-cultivation, although the integration 1s never smooth: Wei 
Shuging, traced by his son to Mount Hua four decades after his departure from 
home, transmitted an alchemical method to this son, who in turn left it behind for 
subsequent descendants; Lii Gong, although trained by transcendent tutors for two 
hundred years (to him it seemed two days), returned to his native village, located 
his descendant—himself a practitioner—and transmitted his method to him; Yin 
Changsheng took his wife and children on his travels. Between these poles are var- 
ious more complex possibilities, all of them fraught with tension between the duties 
to patrilineage and emotional bonds to family, on the one hand, and the demands 
of self-cultivation, on the other. 

We glimpse two cases in which husband and wife both practice arts of tran- 
scendence, although both hagiographies—of the wife of Cheng Wei and of Lady 
Fan—show not domestic harmony but competition between the spouses, the 
women emerging superior. On the other hand, the jealous husband of the Holy 
Mother of Dongling files a complaint against his wife and has her imprisoned; she 
escapes both prison and marriage by flying out her cell window. These three ac- 
counts of female adepts depict their subjects as reversing the usual gender hierar- 
chy, with the hagiographer’s apparent approval. These narratives at least suggest 
that some women practiced arts of transcendence, were deemed to have done so 
successfully, and often encountered resistance from men. 

We also see male adepts leaving their spouses and children behind to practice 


244. One of the destinations of the ordinary dead. 

245. NP 3/5152, Ware 63-64. Part of this passage is translated above, and comments on some of 
the terminology are supplied there. 

246. NP 12/229, Ware 209; Ware’s translation misleadingly gives the impression that the worries 
are in Ge Hong’s own voice. 
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self-cultivation or to make their final ascent. The most poignant of such scenes 1s 
this one from the hagiography of Wang Yao, in which the emotional tension 1s al- 
most palpable: 


A hundred days later, on another rainy night, Wang suddenly began packing. For some 
time he had had a light linen garment and a linen kerchief: In over fifty years he had 
never once worn them, but on this night he took out and donned them. His wife asked, 
“Do you mean to abandon me and leave?” Wang answered, “It’s only for a short trip.” 
“Aren't you taking Qian with you?” she asked. “No, P’m going alone.” With that, his 
wife wept and said, “Can’t you stay a little longer?” “T'll be back soon.” With that, he 
himself shouldered the bamboo box and departed. He never returned. 


Several hagiographies depict family members tracking down distant adepts, pur- 
suing them into mountains if necessary. Li Changzai, having left one wife and fam- 
ily and taken another, is traced to his mountain retreat by his former wife and one 
of his sons; the son attempts to confront Li Changzai but is eluded, discouraged by 
his warning, “According to the procedures I am not to see him anymore.” Huang 
Chuping is successfully traced by his brother. 

A few Traditions narratives—including those of Lii Gong, Shen Xi, Huang Chu- 
ping, Liu Ping, and ‘Taishan laofu—handle the tension between family obligations 
and self-cultivation by having the adept return home after a long period (some- 
times spanning several generations) of successful religious work. This motif is es- 
pecially significant in light of the explicit prohibitions in many texts on shyie meth- 
ods against returning to one’s place of residence lest one be detained by spirits. 
Perhaps this is why Lu Niisheng opts not to return home but merely to send his re- 
gards by a traveler to each of his relatives. 


Adepts and the Polity 


At one point in Janer Chapters, Ge Hong has his interlocutor ask the following ques- 
tion: In earlier times, adepts tended to hold high government offices (it is telling 
that all of the adepts next mentioned as examples have hagiographies in the Han- 
era Arrayed Traditions of Transcendents), but more recently they have tended to aban- 
don official life and live in reclusion. Why? Ge Hong replies that antiquity was pure 
and unsophisticated, so adepts did not need to flee upward to the mountains or 
into the heavens; in latter days customs have deteriorated into empty convention 
and overwrought elaboration, so that practitioners of the highest grades are 
ashamed to remain in society.?*” 

This exchange illuminates an arrestng di erence between Ge Hong’s hagio- 
graphic compilation and Arrayed Traditions: quite a few figures in the Han-period 
text are portrayed as serving one or another ruler, sometimes with, but often with- 
out, an implied tension between their goals and their rulers’. In Ge Hong’s text, by 
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contrast, a marked divide has opened between the political and the transcendence 
quest spheres. Rulers’ demands are there usually portrayed as obstacles to adepts’ 
progress and as occasions for demonstrating transcendence seekers’ superior power 
and prestige. 

Nowhere is this clearer than in the hagiography of the River-Dwelling Sire (He- 
shang gong). When the Han emperor Jing (or, in some versions, Emperor Wen) 
presumes to address the Sire as a subject, pressing him for elucidation of difficult 
passages in the Daode jing—one sympathizes with the ruler’s plight!—the adept puts 
the Son of Heaven in his place: 


He rose straight into the air until he was several dozen feet above the ground. Look- 
ing down, he made this reply: “Above, I do not reach as far as Heaven; in between, 
Ido not become entangled with other people; below, I do not dwell on the earth. How 
can I be considered one of your subjects?” The emperor thereupon dismounted his 
carriage, bowed his head, and said: 


In carrying out the task of governance 

My talent is slight but my responsibility is vast, 
And I fear Iam unfit for it. 

Although I am charged with ruling the world, 
What my heart reveres most is the Way. 

But I am ignorant and benighted 

And there is much about it I do not comprehend. 
I only hope that the Lord who possesses the Way 
Will teach me something about it. 


Only after thus humbling himself does the ruler merit the transmission of the Sire’s 
precious commentary. 

Daoist authors’ favorite imperial whipping boy for this purpose was Han Em- 
peror Wu. The cycle of legends about him preserved in the Inner Traditions of Han 
Emperor Wu (Han Wu neizhuan) show him as having been honored by a visit and trans- 
mission by the Queen Mother of the West herself, only to have ruined his oppor- 
tunity for transcendence by giving rein to his desires rather than maintaining pu- 
rity.748 Ge Hong’s hagiography of Wei Shuging participates in this tradition: 


Han Emperor Wu was relaxing in his palace when suddenly a man appeared, riding 
in a cloud-chariot drawn by a white deer, descending from Heaven and alighting be- 
fore the palace. ‘The man appeared to be thirtysomething, had the complexion of a 
youth, and wore a feathered garb and a star cap. Startled, the emperor asked him, 
“Who are you?” “I am Wei Shuqing of Zhongshan,” he replied. “If you are from 
Zhongshan, then you are my subject,” said the emperor; “you may advance. Let us 
converse.” Now Wei Shuqing had originally had it in mind to have an audience with 


248. The most important texts preserving these legend cycles are Han Wu Di neizhuan and waizhuan 
and the closely associated Shizhou jt. For thorough studies, see Smith, “Han Emperor Wu”; Li, Xiandao, 
21-186. 
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the emperor, since he was said to love the Dao; he expected that, when he did so, he 
would be treated with the utmost courtesy. But because the emperor had said, in a 
commanding tone, “You are my subject,” Wei lost all hope. Without responding with 
so much as a word, he suddenly vanished. 


The hagiographies give us to understand that in an era seen as one of political 
turmoil and declining customs, the quest for transcendence was not only an alter- 
nate path to advancement but also a superior path. Adepts are repeatedly portrayed 
as declining or leaving office, and the studies that officeholding required, in favor 
of the pursuit of the prerogative to join the celestial hierarchy. 


Adepts and Communities 


Its high proportion of marvelous spectacles and mantic feats is what tempts us to 
treat a work like Traditions as a fanciful literary artifact utterly divorced from social 
context.?*9 But these narrated miracles in facto _ er clues to the sources of the adept’s 
social prestige. Once the adept’s power has been demonstrated in a paranormal 
display of esoteric arts and accepted by a community of observers, clients, and fol- 
lowers, his reputation is launched—an eminently social process whose endpoint is 
the hagiography we read today.”°” The essential questions, then, concern the so- 
cial processes, the interactions and estimations, by which the power and prestige of 
adepts were gradually spread. What was the transcendent-in-training to others, and 
what were others to him (or her)? Iconographic images pictured successful tran- 
scendents as distant, feathered, airborne figures, but the stories of how such beings 
came to be—stories that were made and circulated not in lone authors’ studios but 
in the matrix of the same society that produced these holy persons and that were 
publicly consumed in stele inscriptions and temple narratives as well as in hagio- 
graphic writings and (no doubt) by word of mouth—revealadi erent picture. They 
suggest that “transcendence” was as much a certain way of living among and be- 
ing treated and regarded by other people, a style of speaking and behaving, as it was 
a mysterious end state of which little can be said. It was a social role, a by-product 
of social reception and social memory. How an adept was received by his clientele, 
the abilities and prerogatives he was deemed to have, the reputation he built up over 
time, all of which were both reflectedande ected by the stories that circulated about 
him—these were what determined his success in the quest for transcendent status. 


249. ‘The matters dealt with in this and the following section are treated more expansively in a sep- 
arate article now in preparation. 

250. Peter Brown (“Holy Man,” 81) argues that, in the late antique Mediterranean, the miracle does 
not so much explain how a holy man’s prestige came to be as illustrate that it had already been gained, 
prompting us to ask how; “the miracle condenses and validates a situation built up by more discreet 
means.” In China, at least, all evidence on the hagiographic process and on god formation suggests that 
a miracle, some sign of extraordinary power, had to precede the “discreet means” by which reputations 
and cults subsequently spread. 
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In Traditions, adepts are shown providing several types of service to people with 
whom they have dealings. Clearly transcendence seekers were one important sort 
of figure to whom ordinary people turned when in desperate straits. Many adepts 
in Traditions are shown healing the sick by a variety of means; this is by far the most 
common sort of help adepts provide in the pages of the work.”°! In a few cases 
adepts successfully resuscitate the dead.*°? Not a few adepts distribute largesse to 
the poor.?°? Some obtain or accurately predict rain in times of drought.?°* Some 
intervene in an unruly temple cult on behalf of local populations, chastising over- 
weening gods and their spirit mediums.” This litany of services gives us a sense 
of how transcendence seekers functioned as a sort of holy person in early medieval 
Chinese society, wielding their hard-won, divinely sanctioned powers for the benefit 
of clients. Those clients responded, as we have seen, with material support for 
adepts; in some cases this support continued after the adepts’ departure in the form 
of temples and shrines dedicated to them and stocked with 0 _ erings.?°° Inscrip- 
tions at these temples, I believe, were key local sites for the preservation and dis- 
semination of narratives about these departed holy persons—local stories that Ge 
Hong modified and reworked into his translocal, di erently motivated hagiographic 
compilation.?°7 

It is a curious but so far unremarked fact that more than a dozen Traditions ha- 
giographies describe—without explaining, which suggests readers were presumed 
familiar with it—a typical sort of relationship between an adept and a member of 
the aristocracy who served as a sort of host, patron, or nonpracticing supporter. 
Consider once more the hagiography of Ling Shouguang, useful for its brevity: 


Ling Shouguang...at the age of over seventy obtained a method for [making] 
“efflorescence of vermilion” pills. ‘These he synthesized and ingested. . . . By the first 
year of the [Latter] Han jzan’an period [196 c.£.] he was already two hundred twenty 
years old. Later, without having shown any signs of illness, he “died” at the home of 
Hu Gang in Jiangling. Over a hundred days after his funeral and burial, someone saw 
Ling in Xiaohuang. This person sent a letter to Hu Gang, who, upon receiving the 
letter, dug up the coffin and looked inside. It was empty except for an old shoe. 


251. Adepts who perform this service include Dong Feng, the Holy Mother of Dongling, Feng Heng, 
Gan Shi, Ge Xuan, Li Shaojun, Cheng Chang, Gan Ji, Ge Yue, Li Changzai, Liu Ping, Shen Jian, Sun 
Bo, Sun Deng, Wang Yao, Yin Gui, and Zhang Ling. 

252. Dong Feng, Feng Gang, and Ji Liao are claimed to have done so. 

253. Among those said to have done so are Dong Feng, Jian Keng, Jiao Xian, Li A, Li Yiqi, Li 
Zhongfu, Yin Changsheng, Sun Deng, and Hu gong. 

254. Including Dong Feng, Ge Xuan, Fei Changfang, and Sun Deng. 

255. Such cases include those of Ge Xuan, Fei Changfang, Jie Xiang, Luan Ba, and Liu Ping. 

256. Such structures are explicitly mentioned in the Traditions narratives of the Holy Mother of 
Dongling, Jie Xiang, Luan Ba, and Mao Ying; we know from inscriptional evidence and from later Daoist 
hagiographies that temples were established for many more adepts than these. 

257. Studies of this process in later periods include Verellen, “Luo Gongyuan”; Katz, “Enlightened 
Alchemist”; Katz, “Temple Inscriptions”; Kirkland, “Making of an Immortal.” 
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The role in this story of the otherwise unknown Hu Gang is by no means negligi- 
ble. It is he who receives the letter from the correspondent who had recently seen 
Ling alive at a distant place; whose digging up of the coffin confirms that Ling had 
never been buried in it; and, quite probably, who furnished the coffin and under- 
wrote the funeral. Nothing suggests he was a relative of Ling’s, or a practicing dis- 
ciple, yet his actions are instrumental, and the distant correspondent knows that 
Hu is the one to contact when he sights the adept alive. And from the appearance 
of similar figures in other hagiographies we may infer that such relations between 
transcendence-seeking adepts and their apparently nonpracticing patrons were 
common enough in (perhaps) the second, third, and early fourth centuries to need 
no explaining to contemporary readers. ‘The hagiographies of Chen Anshi, Dong 
Feng, Ge Xuan, Ji Liao, Li Gen, Lii Gong, Wang Yuan, Zuo Ci, Chen Chang, Li 
Changzai, Liu Ping, Mao Ying, Sun Bo, Sun Deng, Wang Lie, Yin Gui, Zhang Ling, 
and Cheng Wuding contain details that hint at such a relationship or else describe 
it in great detail. 

Such patrons are often shown competing with each other for the honor of host- 
ing the adept and, as in the case of Shi Xie, host of Dong Feng, tearfully protest- 
ing any attempt by the adept to leave. Nor are individual officials and their 
families the only people to have provided such support: in many other cases large 
groups or whole communities of “commoners” (min Fi) are said to have “served” 
(shi #) the adept, sometimes over several generations. Judging from details 
mentioned in such passages, this “service” must have included the provision not 
only of food but also of shelter and other material gifts. Yet I know of no (non- 
Buddhist) scriptures from this period that prescribe such arrangements; nor 1s there 
in Ge Hong’s writings any of the sort of technical vocabulary for such roles (such 
as the Buddhist jusht & + for “householder”) that one finds in later Daoist and 
in Buddhist texts. 

Intriguingly, in several cases—including those of Dong Feng, Ji Liao, Ling 
Shouguang, Wang Yuan, and Cheng Wuding—1t is the nonpracticing patron who 
furnishes the coffin and funeral when the adept performs his “escape by means of 
a simulated corpse,” and often it is also he who opens the coffin to confirm the ab- 
sence of a corpse. It seems possible that these patrons were knowingly playing a 
prearranged role in the drama being staged for the benefit of the recording spirits 
(and perhaps of the adept’s often distant family members?). Hosts’ motivation for 
serving their guest adepts in these ways remains unclear, although one passage 


speaks of the “blessing” earned thereby.*** 


258. That passage comes in the hagiography of Wang Yuan and suggests the sorts of “blessings” 
conveyed by adepts to their hosts: “Defender-in-Chief Chen Dan built a Dao chamber for Wang, and 
morning and night he went to pay his respects to him, asking only for Yuan’s blessing and saying noth- 
ing of studying the Way. Wang stayed at Chen Dan’s house for over thirty years, and during all that time 
there was no one in Chen’s family who grew sick or died, including the servants and slaves; the domestic 
animals flourished, and the fields and orchards produced abundant yields.” 
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The Making of Transcendents 


Scriptures tell us the methods by which adepts sought to transform themselves into 
transcendents and the cosmology and ideology on which those methods were based. 
But it is hagiographies that tell us how the reputations of these holy persons were 
formed—how they came to be deemed transcendents by their peers, clients, and sup- 
porters in society. The hagiographies do not merely attest to that deeming but also 
portray it in process. Lest cautious readers dismiss these passages as fanciful, overly 
enthusiastic, too pious, or merely literary conceits, however, I begin this discussion 
with a decidedly antihagiographic text. 

Near the end of his Jnner Chapters, Ge Hong warns against self-proclaimed “prac- 
titioners of dao” (daoshi #2 +) who make false or inflated claims so as to draw fol- 
lowers. The passage 1s not hagiography and has no reason to flatter its subjects. Ge 
Hong begins by describing the following behaviors by these practitioners, many 
cases of which he says he has personally seen. They claim to have climbed noted 
mountains and met transcendents there. They flock to the homes of aristocrats and 
instruct their followers to drop loud hints that they are centuries old. When asked 
their age, they only smile; later in the conversation they might mention that they 
went without grains on Mount Hua, then spent forty years on Mount Song, then 
sixty years or Mount Tai, then fifty years on Winnowbasket Mountain—so that when 
those listening add up these numbers they conclude the adepts must be centuries 
old. Word spreads, the number of aristocrats who want to meet these adepts swells, 
and the gates of the notable households where the adepts are staying as guests are 
choked with their carriages. Ge Hong grants that some of these practitioners may 
have some real ability, such as prognostication, some talismans, or some spells and 
invocations, but he is unimpressed by arts that do not contribute to longevity, and 
he faults adepts for inflating their actual ages. He observes that it does not take much 
display of their minor arts for such adepts to be hailed by their patrons and on- 
lookers as “divine persons” (shenren 7# A). 

Ge Hong then proceeds to narrate in detail the cases of four named individu- 
als who went about making such claims in very recent times. I summarize only one 
of these narratives here.?°? It concerns a certain Gu Qiang # 58, who, thanks to 
herbal compounds and the sexual techniques of Master Rong Cheng, was still ac- 
tive and vigorous at the age of eighty. People began to call him “the Transcendent” 
or “the Millennial Old Man.” A regional official heard about him and went to meet 
him; during the interview the old man’s speech was terse, and “he seemed as if ac- 
quainted with distant matters and had not yet told all that he knew” (# # *h # 
# ). Word spread fast among the curious, and soon crowds were abuzz with his 
praises, and gifts of food and money followed. Although he took only asparagus 
root and never any of the great elixirs, Ge Hong sni _ s, he had dabbled in history 


259. I deal with this topic in more depth in a separate article now in preparation. 
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books and was well acquainted with ancient matters. Proclaiming his age to be four 
thousand, he shamelessly told fables (/# @) of the ancients. Ge Hong records the 
gist of these remarkable yarns. They feature Gu Qiang’s supposed personal en- 
counters with the likes of Yao, Shun, Confucius, and the First Emperor of Qin, all 
of whom admired his sagacity and sought his advice on weighty matters. The tales 
feature close physical descriptions of these ancient men of renown. “Those at the 
time who recognized what he was doing took it as an act and laughed” (LA # BK 
&), Ge Hong comments, “but ordinary persons (/L A) all believed his words on 
hearing them.” Finally Gu Qiang’s memory began to slip, and so he gave himself 
away: after an official presented him with a jade cup, he boasted to the same official 
that Master An Qi, an ancient transcendent, had given him the cup long ago. He 
fell ill and died at the home of a patron and host, Huang Zheng. After a year or 
so, Huang, “suspecting that [Gu] had transformed and departed” (#¢ # 44 #)— 
clearly Huang had heard tales of shyie/—tried boring into his coffin to have a look, 
but the corpse was quite intact within. 

In two of the other narratives, people goo into the mountains in an attempt 
to cultivate themselves by abandoning ordinary food in favor of the herbals favored 
by adepts; but, lacking proper training, they fail, almost starving to death, and so 
they return to their families. When their families clamor for details of their expe- 
riences, eager to hear their stories, they announce that they have achieved only earth- 
bound transcendence and are not yet qualified to ascend to heaven, but they tell of 
the wonders they saw on their temporary visits to the celestial palaces or to Mount 
Kunlun during their training. These tales again feature personal encounters with 
many famous figures of old (including well-known transcendents) and rich visual 
descriptions of the palaces in the skies and the splendors on Kunlun.?° 

Now, for Ge Hong, the distinguishing feature of the adepts included in his Tra- 
ditions is that they succeeded where these recent people failed; they truly achieved 
transcendence, while the likes of Gu Qiang and Cai Dan only boast of having done 
so. But the behaviors of the two groups are quite similar. Several Traditions ha- 
giographies mention, for example, that their subjects dropped comments about how 
long they had lived, or related events that to their listeners confirmed their extreme 
longevity; thus, Ma gu reminisces before a packed household of villagers about the 
three times she has seen the Eastern Sea turn to mulberry fields, implying that she 
has outlasted several geologic cons.”°! The hagiographies also describe crowds of 
aristocrats and commoners vying for contact with busy adepts who use the esoteric 
art of multilocality or “body division” (fenshen 7 4’) to enhance their networking 
power—in this way they can hold interviews with many people at once.?°* And they 
a ord many analogues to the Huang Zheng character in the story of Gu Qiang: 


260. NP 20/346—51, Ware 321-28. Ge’s source for one of these tales is Wang Chong’s Lunheng; see 
Kominami, Shinwa, 161. 

261. Others who speak thus include Ge Xuan, Li Shaojun, She Zheng, Wang Lie, and Gan Shi. 

262. The case of Ji Zixun is an extreme and rich example. 
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patrons who host the adept, sometimes for years, providing food and shelter and 
often figuring in the departure or apparent death scene. 

What interests me in these stories of adepts whom Ge Hong regarded as false 
claimants is the certifiably noninflated glimpse theya ord of how ordinary people 
of all social levels responded to practitioners seeking transcendence, and of the sorts 
of claims adepts made and stories they told about their exploits. ‘The men told of 
here first begin to be hailed as “transcendents” by other people impressed with their 
apparent longevity, and that strikes me as a plausible glimpse of the social processes 
by which such reputations began to be built up. These reputations, titles, and at- 
tributes were, after all, ascribed characteristics, and over time various versions of 
the story of how adept so-and-so came by his extraordinary powers must have been 
formed locally, finally coalescing into a text that was itself hardly a fixed-once-and- 
for-all entity but a fluid thing ever changed as it circulated. People were already 
conditioned to vigilance for signs of transcendents in their midst, and they were 
eager for stories: eyewitness stories of the distant heavens and mountains and their 
divine wonders, intimate stories of personal encounters with ancient rulers, sages, 
and transcendents. As Xu Mi, via the medium Yang Xi, would put it to his spirit 
interlocutors about five decades later, “Mortals are clamoring in their desire to 
know.”263 Those in quest of transcendence, with their privileged access to various 
kinds of esoteric information, satisfied that desire; or, if hesitant to speak of dis- 
tant matters, their allure was only heightened. They were what Mary Helms has 
called “long-distance specialists.”7°* To judge from Ge Hong’s writings, there were 
a great many such aspirants shuttling back and forth between the mountains and 
the cities, besought by crowds of the curious, in the early fourth century. 


263. ZG 11/20b4, consulting Bokenkamp, “Sources,” 442; this line appears as part of a question 
put to the Perfected Ones about the current spirit-world status of Ge Xuan. 
264. Helms, Ulysses’ Sail. 


Traditions as Hagiography 


To this point I have mostly approached Ge Hong’s hagiographic and other writ- 
ings, and other texts, as rare windows onto their religious and social world. They 
are windows, but that, of course, is not all they are. In this chapter I consider the 
nature of Traditions as a text: the sort of book it is, how it is likely to have been com- 
posed, how it was probably received in its time, and ways in which it was constructed 
to persuade readers. 


Against “Fiction” as a Category of Analysis 


A historian of Chinese religions encountering early medieval hagiographic 
works needs to know what sort of writings these are, what sort of evidence they 
constitute. Most basically, the question is this: Is there reason to take the ways of 
thinking, the self-cultivation practices, and the social relationships depicted in 
these stories as aspects of actual life at the time of writing—to see the text as con- 
sisting of representations of the types of things people were actually believing 
and saying and doing? Or are these narratives better seen as creations of the au- 
thor’s own imagination, written in a metaphorical or ironic or purely fanciful 
mode, intended to amuse or inspire not by virtue of their mimesis of religion as 
it was lived at the time but rather by their very distance from the familiar pat- 
terns of life? In other words, what is the relationship between these texts’ repre- 
sentations and what they represent, between the hagiographic narratives and their 
world? 

My work on Traditions, a hagiography of more than one hundred figures 
spanning many centuries, is premised on the contention that it is a case-by-case 
history of the successful quest for transcendence. I believe that it was made, 
intended, and read as a work of record, an evidential work, a set of transmissions 
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or traditions (the meaning, after all, of the nominal form of the verb chuan 1# “to 
transmit”)! about persons, practices, and results claimed to be actual. 

Now, on the one hand, like any history, Traditions is structured by certain narra- 
tive tropes and themes, which serve its author’s persuasive aims. Understanding 
these is essential to understanding the text’s means and ends. It would be absurd, 
therefore, to treat Traditions and similar works as if they were inert mirrors of their 
world, to take each of their stories as a neutral report of events. (This much, of 
course, may be said of any narrative of events from any time and place.) To con- 
cede this is to concede that these texts are made things, things with agendas, some 
of whose elements may be “made up”—but we must immediately add that the key 
questions are then, Made up by whom, for whom, under what limits of audience 
expectations and generic conventions? For, on the other hand, to treat a work such 
as Traditions as “fiction” in the modern sense, the creatio ex nthilo invention of a soli- 
tary author’s mind, bearing no more than an accidental relation to actual religious 
and social life and to any preexistent source materials, is to err at the opposite ex- 
treme. Such an approach would be like reading the lives of saints in medieval Eu- 
rope only as fantastic stories, to be related to other such narratives in a history of 
literary forms but not related to their contemporary world and its patterns of life 
and thought. Such a reading must steadfastly refuse to acknowledge that the sto- 
ries were intended and received as reports of actual occurrences, that they reflect 
aspects of actual religious life and thought, and that they figured importantly in 
the shaping of real practices and institutions. It is one thing to study such works 
with their literary form as one’s sole concern, but it 1s quite another to think that 
one has thereby understood much about thought and life in medieval Europe. ‘To 
project the limitations of one’s own present scholarly agenda as limitations of be- 
lief and intention in medieval society is unwarranted. 

The reasons why such misapprehensions of hagiographic texts are obvious as 
such in the European case but less so in the Chinese are deeply rooted in the his- 
tory of sinology. To excavate them fully would be of great service to the field; here 
I can only sketch. First, there is the trajectory of change undergone by images of 
transcendents in ancient and early medieval China: early depictions in texts such 
as the Zhuangzi and in tomb art are mostly nonhagiographic in character,” show- 
ing transcendents as wondrous, semihuman beings dwelling in the heavens or on 
distant mountains or isles. From Ge Hong’s Traditions we see how socially imma- 
nent transcendents had become by the early fourth century, with the Han-era Ar- 
rayed Traditions of Transcendents (Liexian zhuan) attributed to Liu Xiang as a sort of mid- 
way point. But, just as the late Warring States classical texts have dominated modern 
perceptions of what is called “Daoism”—a situation that stubbornly persists de- 
spite the recent groundbreaking work done on Daoist religion—so the images of 


1. See Ryckmans, “Lieh-chuan’”; Durrant, Cloudy Mirror, xx; Lewis, Writing and Authority, 300-301, for 
illuminating discussions of the senses and usages of zhuan. 
2. Ina sense to be explained further below. 
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transcendents in those works, and the uses to which they are put there, continue to 
color views of writings about transcendents in later periods. 

Second, after the May Fourth movement’s elevation of creative fiction to 
“high canonical status,’ medieval anecdotal writings have been approached as 
protofiction—anachronistically, as Glen Dudbridge and I and others have inde- 
pendently argued recently.’ No one, of course, wishes to argue that the voluminous 
medieval writings on the “strange” are not material for the history of narrative lit- 
erature; they can be studied for their purely literary tropes just as the works of 
Herodotus or Gibbon or Sima Qian can be. Nor can their entertainment value to 
contemporaneous readers be denied. The argument is rather that the original val- 
ues and assumptions under which these writings were produced should not be ig- 
nored and that, if they are attended to, it will be seen that these works deserve in- 
clusion in studies of Chinese historical writing as much as in studies of what 
normally counts among sinologists as “literature.” 

Third, there is a well-known and very old tendency to interpret Chinese works 
that on their surface concern religion, folk customs, love, and other thorny aspects 
of life as political allegories. Such reading strategies, far from explaining texts’ orig- 
inal registers of meaning, are themselves the strange phenomena in need of ex- 
planation.’ They are exacerbated in modern Western scholarship by the Western 
preference for an Enlightenment-style traditional China, a China in which Voltaire 
and Leibniz could feel at home, reassuringly secular and rational in outlook. 

Fourth, widespread and persistent ignorance of Daoist religious traditions (as 
distinct from the classical triad Daode jing, <huangzi, and Liezt) has made it easier to 
dismiss or treat as merely metaphorical Daoist hagiography’s religious content. Wit- 
ness the contrasting treatment of Chinese Buddhist hagiography: it has been used 
for decades as valuable evidence of medieval religious practices and worldviews, 
and no one, to my knowledge, has construed it as fiction in the modern sense. Yet 
it can be demonstrated that a work such as Huijiao’s Traditions of Eminent Monks 
(Gaoseng zhuan) was compiled in just the same way as Ge Hong’s Traditions of Divine 
Transcendents; these works inhabit the same generic niche.° 


On Hagiography in General 


To hagiography as a type of writing we can apply the tired but serviceable notion 
that it, like other religious representations, serves as both “model of” and “model 
for”; that is to say, it is both descriptive of and prescriptive for religious life.© The 
hagiographies of any religious tradition are where its airy speculations, its abstract 
pronouncements, and its systematic prescriptions for life touch ground in particu- 


. See Dudbridge, Religious Experience, 16-17 (the quoted phrase is his); Campany, Strange Writing. 
. See Van Zoeren, Poetry; Saussy, Aesthetic. 


= Oo 


See Kieschnick, Eminent Monk, to—11; Shinohara, “Two Sources.” 
. As famously set forth in Geertz, Interpretation, 87-125. 
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larity and assume the scale of the human. Precisely because hagiography intends 
to inspire belief, veneration, and perhaps emulation,’ its depictions of the contexts 
of religious life must be, for the most part, realistic, which is to say, recognizable 
and familiar to readers. We too easily forget to ponder the expectations of the read- 
ers for whom premodern hagiographies were written, whose mental and social land- 
scape was part of what was portrayed in them. Because it announces itself as an 
account of the lives of real persons, hagiography must meet readers on that fa- 
miliar landscape before attempting to move them to the horizon where it meets 
transcendence; it must give a recognizable model of life as readers know it, and 
cannot content itself only with giving models for the ideal religious life. 

Hagiographic narratives function didactically, in that they hold paradigms of 
the religious quest; but they do sodi__erently than revealed scriptures or books of 
doctrines and methods. They instantiate the cosmologies and procedures of those 
genres in the specific, local contexts of individuals’ actions and others’ responses 
to them. A useful distinction here is that between paradigmatic and narrative 
thought, similar to another distinction, between paradigmatic and syntagmatic re- 
lations among represented events (or relations between principles and events). Par- 
adigmatic thought describes, prescribes, and explains by means of categories and 
concepts: it yields systems. Narrative thought relates experience by locating it in 
particular times and places: it yields stories. Neither mode of thought is reducible 
to the other; they are complementary ways of knowing and conveying, each rein- 
forcing and legitimating the other.® 

We need not see hagiography as only secondarily illustrating religious paradigms 
already fully formed elsewhere. We can read it instead as depicting the sorts of 
processes by which those paradigms were formed and lived (the “model of” aspect) 
and also as itself helping to shape the paradigms (the “model for” aspect). Perhaps 
it is on logical grounds that we so easily assume the priority of paradigmatic think- 
ing and writing: it seems to provide the causes, while hagiography narrates thee _ ects. 
But things are not likely to have been so tidy in the midst of the intricate social, in- 
tellectual, and discursive processes that generated particular religious notions and 
disciplines—processes of which historians can glimpse only the traces, never the liv- 
ing complexity. Paradigmatic writing cana_ ord to operate at a level of abstraction 


7. That the persons depicted in hagiography are always intended as exemplars to be followed by 
the reader should not be assumed, however. It is quite possible to imagine hagiographic narratives that 
inspire (or are meant to inspire) wonder, awe, veneration, even fear, but not emulation. They may say, 
ine ect, not “Look upon this example and follow it” but “Look upon these works, marvel at the paths 
that led these holy persons to such heights of power and sacrality, and despair of ever being able to fol- 
low them yourself!” ‘Two of the best essays on exemplarity as a feature of hagiography are Brown, “Ex- 
emplar”; and Gelber, “Theater.” 

8. Woodward, “Biographical Imperative,” 40-41, invoking J. Bruner’s work. Precisely the same dis- 
tinction, although under di erent nomenclature, structures the discussion of Theravada hagiography 
in Bond, “Arahant,” 152-62. Compare the analytic use made between syntagmatic and paradigmatic 
relations between represented events in Valeri, “Constitutive History,” 157-64. 
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far removed from the particularity of human life. Itcana ord to be all “model for” 
and no “model of”; that is how it situates itself as a form of discourse. There is 
nothing inescapably “model of” about narrative per se (think of a cosmogonic narra- 
tive, for example), but hagiographic narrative by its nature must give models of famil- 
iar life if its models for the religious life are to seem persuasive and relevant. 

Generally, then, absent specific reasons to the contrary, we are justified in taking 
hagiographic depictions of the basic social contexts and practices of religious life 
as modeled on the world known to the text’s audience. To put the point in an ex- 
treme form, we might say that even when the feats claimed for adepts or saints could 
not, by our reckoning and even perhaps by some skeptical contemporaries’, really 
have occurred as narrated, the narrative context of those feats will have been fa- 
miliar and believable to readers. We might not believe that Liu An rose up into the 
heavens in broad daylight, just as many of his and of Ge Hong’s contemporaries 
evidently did not, but the means by which and contexts in which he 1s depicted as 
having done so would have been recognizable to contemporaries. 


Ge Hong’s Compositional Method 


A “preface” to Traditions survives. We must approach it with double caution: its at- 
tribution to Ge Hong may well be false (although I see no reason, from its contents, 
to doubt it, it is not attested until the Ming); furthermore, even if authentic, the 
document cannot necessarily be taken at face value as an account of how and why 
Ge Hong composed the work. But particularly if the picture it presents tallies with 
other evidence, as I believe it does, then we are justified in considering it. 

The key sentence in which Ge Hong purportedly describes his book-making ac- 
tivity comes on the heels of a long passage summarizing the feats of each of some 
thirty transcendents eulogized in Liu Xiang’s Arrayed Traditions of Transcendents. 1 add 
emphasis and enumeration, as the wording and the list of sources are crucial. 





Now I, too, have transcribed and collected (chao ji 7) *) [texts about] transcendents of 
olden times, such as they appear in 


[1] scriptures on transcendence and books of dietetic methods («ianjing fushi fang 


tl RB), 
[2] books of the hundred lineages (baijia zhi shu HR Z #), 
[3] the discourses of my former teacher (xianshi zhi shuo 4 bf Z #4,), and 
[4] things discussed by seasoned scholars (qiru suo lun & 475 Ff Ht), 


making, of these, ten fascicles to be transmitted to gentlemen who would [?] know 
the true and comprehend the distant. 


The passage clearly states that Traditions, as its generic category (zhuan) implies, 
was at least based on previously existing written documents or other narratives— 
on traditions—rather than an independent creation. This holds true whatever con- 
crete practices of writing we imagine to be referred to by the verbs “transcribe” 
(chao) and “collect” (jz). Four types of sources of such traditions are mentioned, two 
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of them written, two oral. The first category comprises virtually all types of texts 
on transcendence and longevity arts known to Ge Hong, The second is even broader, 
no doubt including late Warring States and Han “philosophical” works and now 
mostly lost books on a wide range of arts such as are listed in the Han shu catalog. 
Narratives recounted by Ge Hong’s teacher Zheng Yin over a period of years make 
up the third category, and the fourth probably simply includes things he has heard 
and chosen to include from other oral sources. The final phrase at least vaguely 
suggests that the hagiography is directed to readers who already “know the true 
and comprehend the distant,” or desire to; and this hints at a distinction of audi- 
ence between this work and Ge’s Jnner Chapters, which seems to be aimed at persuad- 
ing skeptics and encouraging neophytes. 

This is the only passage in which Ge Hong is explicit about his sources and his 
methods of work. It is slender as well as dubious evidence, but it tallies with the 
picture that emerges when we consider other evidence—with one exception: there 
was likely one important type of source for transcendence narratives that Ge Hong 
used but does not here mention, as discussed below. 


If Traditions was made as Ge Hong’s purported preface claims, if it is truly a col- 
lection of “transmissions” about the figures it treats and not (primarily) a set of his 
own de novo creations, then perhaps we might succeed in tracing sources of his 
material. Failure to do so would hardly disprove the work’s compilational charac- 
ter, as many early books are long since lost. Success, on the other hand, would not 
alone clinch the case; given the text’s state of preservation, it is always possible— 
especially when Ge Hong quotes silently, as he often does—that what we take to 
be a match between a Traditions hagiography and its source may in fact be due to 
the misattribution of one of the passages. This caveat aside, it is possible to iden- 
tify the sources of a small number of Traditions hagiographies with a high degree 
of confidence, as well as to suggest reasonable hypotheses about other cases, al- 
though the sources for most of the work are unknown and likely unknowable. 
Hagiographic sources. One type of text that Ge Hong says he consulted but 
that he does not credit as a source of material for his own collection is previous ha- 
giographies. The most famous and best preserved of these predecessors to Tradi- 
tions is Arrayed Traditions of Transcendents, attributed—not implausibly, I think, given 
his recorded interest in alchemy—to Liu Xiang of the Han. Clearly this work 
loomed in Ge Hong’s mind as the oustanding example of its genre to date; he men- 
tions it repeatedly, refers to it in his preface in ways that match well with extant ver- 
sions, and, at the end of his preface, seems to boast of having written a better ha- 
giography.? With rare and unavoidable exceptions, such as Laozi and Peng Zu, Ge 


g. This boasting is prima facie evidence of the spuriousness of the document, since formulaic mod- 
esty was the norm; the boasting strikes me as an attempt by the late Ming recompilers of Traditions to 
sell copies of their book. 
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Hong in Traditions does not cover the same figures as those included in Arrayed Tra- 
ditions but instead covers ancient figures omitted from that work and more recent 
figures who were active since its time. In his most telling Jnner Chapters passage on 
Arrayed Traditions, he tries to salvage its evidential value despite Liu Xiang’s recorded 
failure in his attempt at making an alchemical elixir. Ge Hong begins by describ- 
ing the alchemical writings left by Liu An and used by Liu Xiang, pointing out that 
although those writings contained the necessary methods, oral instructions also nec- 
essary for their proper practice were not transmitted with them. So even though 
Liu Xiang’s father, Liu De, who was in charge of Liu An’s case, obtained Liu An’s 
writings, he did not receive full instruction because “they were not [ properly] trans- 
mitted to him by a teacher” (fei wei shi shou ye 4E A bi #% 4). Then “Xiang, who 
basically did not understand arts of the Dao, upon happening across these writ- 
ings assumed that their meaning must be exhaustively present on the paper. This 
is why he failed in his attempt to fashion gold.” It is at this pomt that Ge Hong 
turns to Arrayed Traditions: 


As for his compilation (zhuan #) of Liexian zhuan, he revised and extracted (zhishan . . . 
chu #1 ffl... 1) passages from the book by the Qin grandee Ruan Cang ft &, and 
in some cases [added] things he had personally seen (ho suo qiyian & fit #. 9L), and 
only thus came to record (ji #2) it. It is not an unwarranted fabrication ([or “fiction” ] 
Jei wang za0 ye AE & 3% +4,).1° 


In other words, because it was only!! by compiling stories written or told by others, 
Liu Xiang’s hagiography is not tainted by his own failure in alchemy due to lack 
of training. It may be relied on and is not simply Liu’s own invention: another 
confirmation of the historiographical reading of early hagiographies for which I 
am arguing. As for the now-lost Qin-era book by Ruan Cang, Ge Hong says in his 
Traditions preface that the adepts it covered “numbered in the hundreds.” To my 
knowledge, this work’s title is unknown, and it is unclear whether it had survived 
into Ge Hong’s time; if so, it perhaps constituted one of his source texts.!? 

Some scholars—myself included—have surmised that another text titled Shen- 
xian zhuan, which appears to be cited in Ying Shao’s Fengsu tong yt and Zhang Hua’s 
Bowu zhi (both of which predate Ge Hong’s writings), must have circulated before 
Ge Hong’s time and must have been one of his silent sources.!? I no longer be- 


10. NP 2/22 (Ware 51), emending the text in accordance with some alternate recensions; the other 
reading has yan @ for zao %. Other mentions of Liu Xiang and his hagiography as precedents for 
Ge’s own work include NP 2/16 and 2/17. 

11. The phrase ran hou a 4B, “only thus,” is forceful. 

12. Itis tempting to surmise that Ruan Cang’s work was the Scripture on Transcendence (Xianjing “ih # ) 
of which many quotations survive in Ge Hong’s Inner Chapters and in early compendiums; but based on 
a survey of those quotations, I think it unlikely that the Scripture contained much if any hagiographic 
material, and it is further unlikely that a hagiographic text would have been labeled a scripture or “warp 
text” (jing #8). 

13. See Li, Zhiguai, 197-98; Gampany, Strange Writing, 63. 
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lieve that this is the case, at least from the slim evidence so far uncovered. I know 
of only one unambiguous pre-fourth-century citation of a work titled Shenxian 
Zhuan, appearing in the Bowu zhi, and it is much more economically explained as 
an interpolation in that text than as evidence that a text of the same title existed 
before 300 c.r.!* 

It is certain, however, that many other hagiographies of deified persons, tran- 
scendents, and masters of esoterica (fangshi) circulated between the writing of Ar- 
rayed Traditions and Ge Hong’s time. Many of them treated a single or small num- 
ber of figures and so bore the generic classifier “separate tradition” (bieghuan 7 
{#). Others were termed “records” (ji #2), and there is reason to think that these 
works may have combined narratives of adepts’ exploits and prescriptions for prac- 
tice. Such texts from the early medieval period tend to be of uncertain date and 
authorship; fragments of a few survive in collectanea, and they merit further study.!° 
Ge Hong clearly knew some such works: he occasionally cites them both in Tradi- 
tons and in Inner Chapters. And, judging from surviving titles, some of the subjects 
of biezhuan are among the adepts featured in Ge Hong’s hagiography. 

Scriptural sources. We find close matches between the Traditions hagiogra- 
phies of Huang Chuping and Hua Ziqi, on the one hand, and passages embedded 
in the extant Five Numinous Treasure Talismans, a work certainly known to Ge Hong 
and important in southern tradition, on the other. Clearly these passages must have 
served as Ge Hong’s source. It is surprising that no separate hagiography is devoted 
to Master Lu Li | #, although he is mentioned in passing in Traditions. Both he 
and Le Zichang, who receives a Traditions hagiography, also figure importantly in 
Five Numinous Treasure Talismans. 

A Scripture of Peng Zu (Peng Zu jing % 46. #8) was known to Ge Hong and cited by 
him in Jnner Chapters. A long, rambling discourse that Peng Zu’s Traditions hagiog- 
raphy places in his mouth reads as if it were copied whole from a scripture, and I 
surmise that that scripture was the Peng Xu jing. Similarly, a book of esoteric meth- 
ods attributed to Mozi, Master Mo’s Treatise on [Arts of] the Five Phases (Mozi wuxing ji 
=  # fT 22), circulated in Ge Hong’s time and was cited by him. It seems plau- 
sible that Ge Hong drew on this lost text for his hagiography of the Warring States 
philosopher and specialist in defensive warfare. 

Han essay collections. From either the Huainanzi ¥2 # or Wang Chong’s 
Arguments Weighed in the Balance, which copied it, Ge Hong incorporated the unusual 


14. Li Jianguo claims to find three citations each in the two works mentioned. I find no such cita- 
tions, however, in the section of Fengsu tong yi he cites; and even if they were to be found there they would 
hardly constitute good evidence that a Shenxian zhuan preexisted the fourth century, since the section in 
question (on clan names) is known to be of later and problematic provenance (see the text-critical dis- 
cussion in Fengsu tong yt, 495). As for the Bowu zhi, one of the apparent citations in question has a vari- 
ant reading of the title, omitting shen, which renders it suspect; another simply cites a xian zhuan; and 
only one unambiguously cites a work titled Shenxian zhuan (Bowu zhi, 48, 64, and 105 respectively). Ben- 
jamin Penny (“Text and Authorship,” 7—12) and I are in agreement on this matter. 


15. See the partial list of titles (unfortunately with no sources given) in Li, Zhiguai, 320-21. 
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story of Master Ruo. Similarly, Ge Hong’s hagiography of Master Guangcheng 
draws heavily on a passage about him in the <huangzi. Also based on <huangzi pas- 
sages are those segments of the Laozi hagiography relating his encounters with Con- 
fucius. I argue below that although these borrowings are in many cases verbatim, 
the meaning of the stories changes when they are inserted into this new, hagio- 
graphic context. 

Stele inscriptions. Such texts were a major source for early medieval Bud- 
dhist hagiography; I believe they were for other hagiographies as well.'® The steles 
in question would have stood at the tombs of transcendents or at temples and 
shrines dedicated to them (these cult sites are discussed elsewhere in these pages). 
Although Kristofer M. Schipper has pointed the way,!’ we have yet to appreciate 
the extent to which all manner of medieval religious narratives were generated by 
and connected with local cultic sites. We meet these stories at the endpoint of their 
journey through time, after they have been recontextualized in translocal works de- 
tached from local moorings, and we must try to imagine the processes by which the 
stories we read ended up in the works that preserved them. It is because this process 
usually escapes our view that we so easily assume that the stories were simply in- 
vented by the hagiographers we read. It is rather the case that to the extent they 
were invented, the invention was done by local communities of believers, doubt- 
less including both adepts and their sponsors. This invention is often mediated 
through multiple voices, such as those of the highly literate men who often com- 
posed the inscriptions, or those of the officials presiding over the dedication of an 
imperially commissioned temple. We may imagine three ways in which these local 
narratives reached the eyes and ears of Ge Hong (and other hagiographers): in his 
travels he must have visited cult sites and noted the stories told or recorded there; 
other travelers relayed such stories to him, by letter or orally (these oral reports no 
doubt constituting the fourth category of source mentioned in Ge Hong’s preface); 
or he obtained copies of various intermediate texts that related stories of tran- 
scendents: letters, regional histories, topographies, other hagiographies (mentioned 
above), family records, official archives, works on local customs. 

We frequently read of temples and shrines, and less frequently of tombs, asso- 
ciated with transcendents in Ge Hong’s pages. For a surprising number of adepts, 
the texts of stele inscriptions survive, although in most cases they postdate Ge 


16. See Shinohara, “Two Sources”; for a broader discussion of inscriptional sources of narratives 
of anomalies, see Campany, Strange Writing, 187-99. 

17. “Hagiographies correspond to cults, and express the ideas of communities of believers. The 
‘life’ of a saint informs us concerning the genesis of holy places and describes events which the cult 
commemorates. The hagiography of an important and long-lived cult tends to develop incrementally, 
growing larger and larger until it sometimes becomes an entire corpus of stories. In such cases, it may 
be possible to collect the di erent versions of the life of the saint or saints concerned, arrange them 
chronologically, and thus obtain a framework for the reconstruction of the cult’s history” (Schipper, 
“Taoist Ritual and Local Cults,” 813). 
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Hong.'® One precious early example is the inscription on Tang Gongfang, some- 
time disciple of sire Gourd (Hugong) and eventual transcendent. Since the early 
first century c.£., Tang Gongfang had been a regional deity in Hanzhong and north- 
ern Sichuan, worshiped in several temples perhaps because of a special ability to 
control rats. The Eastern Han inscription made on the occasion of the refurbish- 
ment of his temple in Hanzhong narrates his rise to transcendence from a decid- 
edly local point of view. The text preserves for us the voices of notable families 
whose interest is to exalt Tang’s status compared to other transcendents (as well, 
no doubt, as to elevate his identity above that of a mere rodent queller by supply- 
ing him with this more sophisticated and broadly recognizable pedigree). Ge Hong’s 
hagiography recontextualizes Tang as a relatively low-profile member of the filia- 
tion of certain talismans and techniques.'? We need not assume that Tang began 
as a local god, although that seems the more likely of two possible scenarios: either 
Tang began as a transcendent and was then locally interpreted and installed as a 
god, or he began as a god who then was co-opted (from a nonlocal standpoint) or 
promoted (from a local one) as a transcendent; or perhaps we err to insist on one 
or the other of these possibilities when the complexity of the actual process could 
have included elements of both and when Tang could have held di _ erent identi- 
ties fordi erent—perhaps even overlapping—groups.”° From a local standpoint, 
the co-optation of Tang as a transcendent would have provided their divine pa- 
tron with a prestigious pedigree and linked him to a lineage transcending local lim- 
itations; meanwhile, from a transcendence quest standpoint a sacrifice-demanding 
local temple god would have been defanged and domesticated. 

Although we lack such beautifully preserved inscriptions for them, several other 
notable recipients of Traditions hagiographies seem to have similarly risen from lo- 
cal deity to transcendent status. These include Wang Yuan and his consort Maid 
Ma, the Holy Mother of Dongling, and apparently even Mao Ying, who was soon 
to be exalted as one of the eponymous patriarchs of the Maoshan or Supreme Pu- 
rity Daoist lineage. I present evidence for this claim in the comments to these 
hagiographies. 

It is worth pausing to ponder implications once again. Were we careless we might 
be tempted to see Ge Hong as a sort of literary potter, his local sources mere form- 
less clay. This would be a mistake, since clearly the local sources came to him al- 


18. Another early example survives concerning the transcendent Wang Ziqiao (who does not re- 
ceive a hagiography in Traditions). Other adepts for whom inscriptions exist include Ge Xuan, Peng Zu, 
Laozi, Luan Ba, and Yin Gui. 

1g. I have provided an English translation of part of the inscription, and a discussion of it in rela- 
tion to Ge Hong’s hagiography and other early sources, in Campany, Strange Writing, 187-92. At that 
writing I was unfortunately unaware of Schipper, “Le culte,” which provides a French translation of 
the inscription and discusses other sources (including an important passage in Shyi 27) that I had over- 
looked. To the sources discussed by Schipper and by me should be added another: TPYL 9/7b—8a, 
which, however, merely repeats what is cited at YWLJ 95/1658—59 from the Liangzhou ji. 

20. My special thanks to Terry Kleeman for his comments on this point. 
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ready structured by tropes, already configured to perform their distinctive persua- 
sive tasks. His were sources that themselves had already shaped knowledge about 
a local figure into a story of a certain kind. In incorporating that story, Ge Hong 
accentuated certain elements and downplayed or omitted others, perhaps telling 
the story slightly di erently to suit his own purposes; but it is not as if he took up 
disinterested, simple, “pure” mythic or folkloric material (what would these terms 
mean?) and fancified or literature-ized it. They were already plenty fancy.?! And 
no prenarrative pure event or pure experience is recoverable behind them: rather, 
multiple stories are all there is—stories all the way down. Such stories, as we shall 
soon see, were spread with great relish in early medieval society and were an im- 
portant part of what the quest for transcendence entailed. 


The Question of Reception 


We know much less than we could wish about how Traditions was received in Ge 
Hong’s time and the ensuing few centuries. Certainly it was appropriated and ex- 
cerpted by later Daoist hagiographers, by the makers of Daoist compendiums such 
as the Sandong zhunang and the great Yunji qiqian, and by compilers of secular “cat- 
egory books” (leshu) beginning by the sixth century and epitomized by the great 
early Song works Taiping yulan and Taiping guangyt. But these tell us little of how the 
work was read and responded to in the fourth and fifth centuries. Fortunately, there 
are at least a few tantalizing clues. 

After a century of textual silence about Traditions after its writing, we have a pre- 
cious record concerning its circulation and reception from the hand of Pei Songzhi 
(372-451 C.E.) in his commentary to the Sanguo zhi, a work (completed in 429) that 
quotes Traditions at several points and thus provides a few items of invaluable evi- 
dence concerning its contents in the early fifth century. After a string of such quo- 
tations, Pei adds: 


Your servant, Songzhi, considers that what Ge Hong recorded has recently been mis- 
leading the masses. His text is circulating rather widely in the world, so I have selected 
a few of the matters related in it and appended them to the end of this chapter. As 
for the arts of divine transcendence, who can fathom them or take their measure? 
Your servant’s own conjecture is that they are to be considered as misleading the 
masses, but perhaps this is just a case of an insect of summer knowing nothing of 
cold and ice.”? 


It is significant, although not surprising, that the work was “circulating rather 
widely.” ‘That is what we would expect of any successful hagiographic text: such 
works are not esoteric manuals to which access is restricted but exoteric records for 
wide dissemination. The social and religious milieu of the time was clearly recep- 


21. Compare the argument of Davis, Fiction. 


22. SGZ 63/1428 (Wu shu 18). 
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tive to such a work—a conclusion unsurprising to anyone familiar with the stir cre- 
ated by the Supreme Purity revelations to Yang X1 in the southeast just before Pei 
Songzhi’s birth (i.e., in the years 364-70), including many attempts to imitate them, 
and by the fresh Numious Treasure revelations put into circulation in about 420. 

But note further that Pei Songzhi does not attack Traditions as “fiction” in the 
modern sense. To be sure, he disbelieves its claims, which 1s why he accuses it of 
“misleading the masses” (huozhong 2& *); but this very complaint assumes that the 
work was intended as an account of actual events, and it also attests that some who 
were exposed to it were taking it as such. He would not lament the work’s “mis- 
leading the masses” if it were being read as entertaining fiction. 

One other, and more important, early trace of the reception (and not merely 
the existence) of Traditions is the collection of passages in the Supreme Purity rev- 
elation text Declarations of the Perfected (Zhen’gao #L #% , spanning 364~70 C.E.) con- 
cerning figures eulogized by Ge Hong, as well as Tao Hong jing’s commentary, writ- 
ten within a year of 500. The “perfected persons” who contacted the medium Yang 
Xi gave (among other things) a running response to the prestige bestowed on cer- 
tain figures by their Traditions hagiographies. At least twenty-nine figures are men- 
tioned in both texts; in every case Declarations provides information not found in 
Traditions, in most cases completely recasting the transcendent in question. For ex- 
ample, the Traditions hagiography of Chen Anshi says nothing specific about his 
methods (except that, whatever they were, they enabled him to “ascend to Heaven 
in broad daylight”), emphasizing instead the fact that although he began as a ser- 
vant, his master eventually became his disciple due to his achievements and his lofty 
comportment. Declarations mentions none of this, portraying him as a solitary moun- 
tain dweller who took extreme care not to let any nonpractitioners see his way of 
arranging his hair, what or how he ate, what he wore, or where he slept; for, he said, 
“those are demons (gui) from within the realm of the forms of vulgar corpses and 
earth-souls who are coming in order to attack my spirits.”?° Similarly, in the case 
of the Holy Mother of Dongling, Traditions mentions nothing specific of her meth- 
ods, only that “she studied the way of Liu Gang. She could appear and disappear 
at will, change shapes, transform, and conceal herself from view so as to be nowhere 
in particular.” The narrative emphasizes her careful secrecy concerning the meth- 
ods transmitted to her, despite being jailed by a local official for refusing to divulge 
them. Yang X1’s divine interlocutors allude to her secrecy but have other informa- 
tion to add: 


In practicing the Way she was especially careful not to speak of it to others. She rec- 
ognized a great many mountain spirits and sprites. At night when lying down, she 
would close her eyes and fix the pupils of her eyes on her nizwan, allowing her to in- 
spect with inner vision the gods of her body. She thus achieved long life and ascended 
to Heaven. Liu Jing also used this technique. 


23. ZG 10/24b. 
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Tao Hongjing’s gloss reads: “She appears in Traditions of Dwine Transcendents. Now 
she is leader of the sea gods (4 4 ## 7# 3). Liu Jing, a native of Yu [?], lived 
in the Latter Han and appears at the end of the Scripture of the Steps of Flight (7& # 
ig yom 

With respect to figures important in rival lineages and filiations, the spirits are 
at pains to make clear the relatively lowly status of adepts touted in Traditions. One 
such case 1s that of Ge Xuan, Ge Hong’s great-uncle, later claimed by Ge Chaofu 
to have been the recipient of the newly available Lingbao revelations. In one Deela- 
rations passage, a request is written out by Xu Mi (the patron-official to whom many 
of the gods’ teachings are directed) to Yang Xi (the medium) to inquire of the 
Shangqing divine informants the current location and status of Ge Xuan. Tao 
Hong jing comments in a note that the question must have been posed by people 
from Ge’s village. Another passage relays the spirits’ answer: 


You have inquired concerning Ge Xuan. He is skillful at magical transformation, but 
clumsy at using his body. At present, he has only just achieved nondying. He is not a 
transcendent. When he first came to the Chang mountains, he entered Mount Gaizhu. 
He is also able to ride tigers and dispatch spirits. ‘There is nowhere that he does not 
go, but he almost did not achieve any rank at all. 


In his note to this passage, Tao adds: “Given this [divine] answer, it is clear that 
[Ge Xuan] is merely an earthbound transcendent. Seen in this light, the Lingbao 
claim that he is Left Transcendent Duke of the Grand Bourne is preposterous.’”””° 

Another such case is that of the Gourd Master (Hu gong), whom Ge Hong 
identifies as a central figure in the filiation of protective talismans used by adepts 
in his time. The denizens of Supreme Purity put him in a decidedly less exalted 


place: 


He has not yet received [ordination] texts from the Most High A _ #, and so he 
has not yet attained the status of a Perfected One. His practices consist [merely] of 
the skills of using Jade Axe and Martial Fire talismans which he had had bestowed 
on him.?° 


Zuo Ci, Zhang Ling, and Luan Ba—the first two of these central figures in the 


fiiation of scriptures highly valued by Ge Hong—come in for similar rough 


treatment.?” 


24. ZG 10/24a; the wording is problematic. Such glosses by Tao constitute valuable evidence that 
the figures he names were culogized in a version of Traditions extant in 500 G.£.; they also confirm be- 
yond any doubt that the Perfected Ones are rewriting certain elements of the earlier hagiographies and 
repositioning key figures in a new hierarchy, just as they rewrote certain preexisting scriptures and books 
of methods to conform with Supreme Purity preferences and hierarchizing schemes. 

25. ZG 12/3a7 _ .; translation slightly modified from Bokenkamp, “Sources,” 442. 

26. ZG 14/15 a1 

27. See the respective entries in part 3 for details on these passages. 
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The makers of the Supreme Purity texts were thus quite well informed of the 
claims made in Traditions and carefully responded to them so as to elevate their new 
revelations (and their divine sources) to a higher status. 


Ge Hong’s Uses of the Past 


How did Ge Hong shape his source material to his own persuasive ends? In the 
many cases in which we have no earlier versions of adepts’ stories to which to com- 
pare Ge’s it is, of course, impossible to know. Judging from the relatively few cases 
where we have earlier versions to compare to Ge’s, he availed himself of at least 
four strategies. 

Outright or implicit argumentation. The hagiography of Laoziis the only 
one in which Ge Hong cites opinions or traditions of a figure and then responds 
with his own opinion and countertraditions. This is a strategy of outright argu- 
mentation: mentioning past views (each introduced by “some say” [huoyue % H]) 
in order to reject them and replace them with his own. I here quote a portion 
of the relevant passage (annotations omitted) and Ge Hong’s argumentative 
response: 


Some say Laozi was born before heaven and earth were. Some say he was pro- 
duced from celestial cloud-souls or essences, and that he must have been some sort 
of deity or numen. Some say his mother carried him seventy-two years before finally 
giving birth, and that when he was born he emerged by piercing through her left 
armpit; and that he was born with white hair, hence was called Laozi [“Old Child” ]. 
Some say that his mother had no husband and that Laozi was the surname of her 
family. Some say that his mother gave birth to him under a plum tree, and that, 
being able to speak at birth, he pointed at the tree and said, “I'll take this as my 
surname.” .. . 

Such opinions appear in all sorts of books, but they do not appear in the correct 
scriptures of divine transcendence, and they are unreliable. 


In this and ensuing parts (not quoted here) of the Laozi hagiography, Ge Hong 
summarizes and responds to the theological speculations of the Han and Latter 
Han periods concerning the divinized Laozi and his successive appearances under 
di erent “bodily forms” (xing 7) in human history, which have been carefully stud- 
ied by Seidel. 

Elsewhere it 1s clear from reading previous works—and would have been obvi- 
ous to well-informed contemporary readers—that Ge Hong is weighing in on an 
earlier dispute not explicitly mentioned in his pages. Examples include his treat- 
ments of Liu An and Ji Kang. 

To Ge Hong, Liu An supplied a model of how men of high social status should 
respond to teachers of esoteric arts—deferentially—as well as an early link in the 
filation of certain texts that had come down to him which he saw as inferior to 
those at the heart of his own tradition (the Three Sovereigns and Taiqing scrip- 
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tures)*8 but which were nevertheless useful. By including a hagiography on Liu An 
maintaining that he had successfully departed into transcendence from a moun- 
taintop, Ge knowingly joined an old controversy. The histories clearly stated that 
Liu An wrote treatises on arts of transcendence, but they also clearly stated that he 
was executed for political reasons in 122 B.c.E. Sometime between his death and 
the writing of Wang Chong’s Arguments Weighed in the Balance, perhaps completed 
between 70 and 80 c.£., it began to be claimed that Liu An had not really died in 
122 B.c.E. but had achieved transcendence. Wang Chong summarizes and debunks 
this legend.?9 Claims of Liu An’s transcendence are also debunked in Ying Shao’s 
Comprehenswe Account of Customs (Fengsu tongyt, written between 197 and 204 G.£.), in 
which a version of the legend is given.°” Ge Hong sought to restore Liu An’s place 
among transcendents and hence to defend the efficacy of alchemical arts against 
these Latter Han detractors. 

Similarly, readers knew from the histories and from oral memory that Ji Kang 
# HZ, renowned frequenter of salons, poet, essayist, debater, and gin virtuoso, had 
been executed on trumped-up charges in 262 c.£. But the Traditions hagiography 
of Bao Jing closes with this passage: 


There was one Xu Ning who served Bao Jing as his teacher. One night Xu Ning heard 
the sound of zither music coming from Bao’s room. He asked about it, and was told, 
“Ji Shuye # % formerly left a trace at the eastern market, but actually he achieved 
‘martial liberation’ (bingy Bea HY.” 


The implication is that the zither music heard by Xu Ning is that of a still very 
much alive Ji Kang, who is visiting a fellow practitioner. The sense of this passage 
is that Ji Kang’s supposed execution in 262 was actually a staged event allowing 
him to evade the otherworld agents of death. Such “martial liberation” is ac- 
knowledged in Daoist texts as one of the types of “escape by means of a simulated 
corpse” employed by adepts; it was also a hermeneutical device by which the un- 
timely, violent deaths of self-cultivators could be interpreted and explained. Ji Kang 
was a fitting recipient of such posthumous rehabilitation and revivification as he 
had written essays defending techniques of “nourishing life” against detractors. 

Recontextualization. In discussing Ge Hong’s source materials above, I 
pointed out that he borrowed the story of Master Ruo from the Huainanzi or from 
Wang Chong’s Lunheng and that he took the story of Master Guangcheng from the 
X<huangzt. In both cases he makes few alterations in wording. But this textual in- 
corporation is a more active or transformative use of the past than might be ap- 
parent. Simply by placing these stories in their new, hagiographic context, and by 
framing them (as he does in both cases) with the opening line “so-and-so was a tran- 


28. See NP 19/337, Ware 317, for an example of Hong’s relative estimation of Liu An’s texts and 
those of his preferred tradition. 

29. Lunheng jiaoshi 7 [“Daoxu”]/317—18, and again at 319~20; Forke, Lun-héng, 1:335. 

30. For details, see Campany, Strange Writing, 337-38. 
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scendent in ancient times,” Ge Hong recasts each of these ancient figures as yet 
another example of the successful quest for transcendence in his sense. In neither 
case is this recasting a radical departure from past records, but it is an innovation: 
neither the Huainanzi’s Master Ruo nor the <huangzi’s Master Guangcheng is clearly 
a transcendent in Ge Hong’s sense of xzan. Both belong to that class of spirit- 
wandering figures populating the pages of <huangzi and Huainanzi who seem to dis- 
play the results of what Harold Roth has termed apophatic meditation and whose 
rhetorical function in the texts is to expose the bounds of other characters’ pedes- 
trian worldviews. These characters’ inclusion in Traditions has an impact on that text 
as well, as a full reading shows that they and their implied methods occupy one far 
end of a spectrum of transcendence techniques exemplified in the work, that of 
apophatic meditation—a style of practice barely mentioned elsewhere in its pages. 

The import of recontextualization can be clarified by viewing one such narra- 
tive in its earlier setting. Consider, for example, the well-known passage from the 
first chapter of the <huangzi concerning a “divine man” who lives on the distant 
mountain of Guyi, cited above. This unnamed being has all the earmarks of tran- 
scendence (except, at least among those explicitly mentioned, for the one feature 
that counted most for Ge Hong, extreme longevity), but, by virtue of context, the 
passage does not present itself as hagiography. We are shown the divine man as 
one of a series of distant marvels, beginning with the enormous peng bird, the hear- 
ing of which astounds those of narrow views. It is not that the text debunks the re- 
port of this extraordinary being—to the contrary—but his existence and his em- 
ulable methods are not the paramount issues, and his functional place could be 
taken by any creature of enormous size and scope, a gigantic fish or tree. 

Shifts of emphasis. A third way in which Ge Hong appropriates the past 
for his own persuasive purposes is to retell a preexistent story in ways only subtly 
di erent—subtly but not randomly: it often emerges on careful comparison that 
the shifts seem hardly accidental but rather reflect Ge Hong’s preferences as clearly 
stated in his writings. One clear example appears in the hagiography of a certain 
Jiao Xian when compared with an earlier text on the same figure that was proba- 
bly one of Ge Hong’s sources (if not his sole source), Huangfu M1’s (215-82 ¢.£.) 
Traditions of Eminent Masters (Gaoshi zhuan % + 1#). Both versions of Jiao Xian’s story 
are translated and then compared in part 2 below. 

Recasting or co-optation of figures from other traditions. The boldest 
use Ge Hong makes of the past is to convert figures widely thought to be unasso- 
ciated or even unsympathetic with the quest for transcendence into transcendence 





seekers, dramatically transforming their textual image, making them into spokesper- 
sons for his own preferred views, and yoking their cultural prestige to the pursuit 
of transcendence as he saw it. I suspect that he himself was not the original inno- 
vator in such cases but was transmitting preexisting views. Four examples may be 
mentioned here; details on these and other, similar cases are provided in parts 2 
and 3. 

The late-fifth-century B.c.£. philosopher and defensive warfare specialist Mozi 
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would probably have been surprised to learn of his construal as an alchemist. But 
that is how he is portrayed in his Traditions hagiography as well as in some Jnner 
Chapters passages, some of them quotations from texts on alchemical methods. What 
Stephen Durrant characterized two decades ago as the Daoist apotheosis of Mo 
Di probably did not begin with Ge Hong but with a treatise attributed to him of 
which Ge Hong has left a description; nor did it end with Ge Hong, as the Decla- 
rations of the Perfected continued it. 

It is well known that Dong Zhongshu was a Han intellectual and court adviser 
whose thought was central in shaping the historical dimensions of the Confucian 
tradition. He wrote sections, at least, of the Luxuriant Gems of the Spring and Autumn 
(Chunqiu_fanlu), a seminal work of Han political, hermeneutical, and cosmological 
thought that was traditionally attributed to him in its entirety.?! There is also evi- 
dence that he went on record as opposed to the quest for longevity in which the First 
Qin Emperor and Han Emperor Wu showed keen interest. But in the Traditions ha- 
giography of Li Shaojun we see him portrayed in a surprising—perhaps to some 
readers outrageous—way: after initially refusing Li Shaojun’s medicinal prepara- 
tion, Dong finally takes some doses of it after hearmg Emperor Wu speak respect- 
fully of the adept. Noting dramatic healing of his illness and general improvement 
of his physical condition, Dong comes to “believe that there was a way of long life 
and deathlessness.” He quits his official posts and travels in search of a great elixir 
but never finds one. His parting advice to his son is to devote his life to longevity 
studies. I know of no text other than Traditions that maintains that Dong Zhongshu 
ever came around to this view, but I doubt that Ge Hong made up the story. 

The hagiography of Kong Anguo similarlyo _ ers a provocative reinterpretation 
of a figure who would have been quite familiar to readers.*? They would have known 
him as a direct descendant of Confucius who, active toward the end of the second 
century B.C.E., was associated with the discovery of a number of “old text” ver- 
sions of Confucian classics supposedly retrieved from the walls of Confucius’s re- 
cently demolished house, and whose e _ orts to win official recognition for these ver- 
sions proved unsuccessful. Furthermore, Kong Anguo’s “old text” stance would have 
implied a rejection of the weft text style of hermeneutics that interpreted the clas- 
sics as harboring hidden meanings and coded prophecies—a hermeneutics engaged 
in by many of the masters of esoterica from whose ranks Ge drew some members 
of his gallery of transcendents. In portraying Kong as an alchemical adept and 
macrobiotic practitioner, Ge Hong ine ect casts himself aso ering a glimpse of 
the hidden, esoteric practices of a traditional Confucian scholar of the Han and 
thus seems to attempt to co-opt a member of Confucius’s very family lineage into 


31. On this text and on Dong Zhongshu, see most recently Queen, Chronicle; Durrant, Cloudy Mir- 
ror, 55-63. 

32. Unless it is a case of two individuals with the same name—but this seems highly unlikely, given 
Kong’s surname and his origins in Lu. Note, however, that the two earliest textual sources of this ha- 
giography give his name as Kong An. 
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the tradition of those who have sought and attained transcendence. Again, this co- 
optation may not have originated with Ge Hong. In Jnner Chapters, Ge cites a work 
titled simply Myi #% #2 (Esoterica) attributed to Kong Anguo. The passage concerns 
Zhang Liang 5k & (d. 187 B.c.£.), a figure known in the histories as an advocate 
of Huang-Lao values at the early Han court, and maintains that he achieved tran- 
scendence despite received opinion that he died. 

Finally, there are intra-Daoist reconfigurations. Besides Ge Hong’s rendition 
of Laozi as an exemplar of transcendence in his sense, there is another notewor- 
thy instance in Traditions. Zhang Ling 5k [% , second-century founder of the Ce- 
lestial Masters Daoist religion in Sichuan and Hanzhong, is here ushered into the 
ranks of alchemists and transcendents. He is said to have received one of the Grand 
Purity alchemical scriptures but—like Ge Hong himself—to have lacked, at first, 
the means with which to procure the needed ingredients. His founding of the Ce- 
lestial Master communities in Shu is then described as essentially a moneymaking 
scheme launched to finance his alchemical work, and he eventually succeeds in form- 
ing and ingesting the elixir. Here again Ge Hong may be endorsing a co-optation 
of Zhang Ling by transcendence seekers that was already in play, since his Traditions 
hagiography is not the only extant text to portray him thus. It is, however, the ear- 
liest extant text to depict Zhang as an alchemist—perhaps Ge Hong’s innovation. 


Conclusion: Stories All the Way Down 


Prose texts were not the only ones to take transcendents as their subjects; poetic works, 
many now lost, did so as well. A mildly amusing anecdote about one such work from 
the Shishuo xinyu t+ 3H, #f #% can serve as an emblem of one of my arguments about 
Traditions. The story concerns a poem about one Shangqiu Zixu &] & + #, who, 
according to his hagiography in the Arrayed Traditions of Transcendents, enjoyed play- 
ing the mouth organ while he herded pigs and who stavedo aging for more than 
three centuries by eating only atractylis and calamus and drinking only water.** 


When Sun Chuo composed the “Appraisal of Master Shangqiu” in his Appraisals on 
Transcendents (Liexian zan #\ 1) #), he wrote: 


What he is herding—what are they? 
They seem almost to be not real pigs. 

If they should meet with wind or clouds 
They'd soar like dragons into the air. 


Most of his contemporaries thought it was a capably written piece of verse, but Wang 
Shu said to the others, “Recently I saw a composition by the son of the Sun family 
in which he asked, ‘What are they?’ Well, they were real pigs.” 


33. Liexian zhuan item 58 (HY 294. 2/gb—10a; Kaltenmark, Lie-sien tchouan, 166-67). 
34. Mather, Tales, 434. 
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Too often we have strained to read hagiographies as really concerned with things 
not at once apparent, things less disturbing, perhaps, to our sensibilities, things more 
congruent with an ideology of modernization. To read these old stories in the way 
emblematized here by Sun Chuo is to impute to them an intentionality that is not, 
I think, their own, although perhaps this fragment gives evidence of the antiquity 
of such readings among certain literati. Wang Shu’s riposte is a helpful corrective. 
The pigs in the stories are pigs. The adepts are adepts, the mountains are moun- 
tains, the elixirs are elixirs. Practitioners really did or claimed to do, and were seen 
as doing, the sorts of things related in the hagiographies, and most, at least, of the 
people named in them were real people, although whether they really lived four 
thousand years or flew up into the heavens in plain view are matters of faith on 
which even contemporaries could not agree. 

Our interest lies not in solving the question of whether a certain adept really 
flew up into the heavens but rather in reconstructing the social world of thought, 
action, and belief in which such narratives beckoned assent and perhaps emula- 
tion.» To be sure, we are liable to get caught between the history the text reflects, 
the history it (and others like it) made, and the narrative patterns and tropes it de- 
ploys to do the work of reflecting and making. With current debates in disciplines 
such as history and anthropology in mind, I have sketched a path on which we 
might avoid both a positivism that reads the narratives as neutral, straightforward 
records of facts (all “model of”), ignoring the ways the matter is shaped by the 
telling, and a radical constructivism that would abstract the text from its social 
world of readers and from the actual processes of its making (all “model for”), 
treating it as a pristine literary artifact arising from one man’s mind and floating 
free of context (in the ways that works of modern creative fiction are conventionally 
supposed to do). 

What we have in Traditions are later-preserved, sometimes fragmentary, not al- 
ways smoothly matching versions of stories written down by an early-fourth-century 
author. He did not make the stories up from whole cloth but compiled and trans- 
mitted them from scattered, diverse sources; however, in his selection and treat- 
ment of material, in various ways, he brought the stories into alignment with his 
own predilections, about which we are fortunate to have detailed and independent 
evidence in the polemical essays of Inner Chapters. The stories related in the sources 
on which he drew were no more disinterested, passive reflectors of events than were 
his own versions of them; they themselves doubtless represented versions of earlier 
versions. We cannot, then, speak sensibly of the “original” conditions of any of these 
narratives, for not only do we lack access to such things, but it 1s also impossible to 
imagine what sort of thing the expression might designate, although that hardly 
stops scholars from thinking thus. Even less can we recover some “original events” 


35. Compare Dudbridge, Religious Experience, 115, on the goal of recovering not the real events, what- 
ever such a phrase might mean, but “the infrastructure of the spirit world implied throughout this group 
of stories.” 
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or “experiences” that somehow underlie the stories: there can be no such immac- 
ulate perceptions. But we are vouchsafed glimpses through Ge Hong’s texts (and 
others) of the processes by which such stories came to be told and retold, and know- 
ing something of those processes helps us to know how to read the versions that 
have come down to us, versions “final” only by accidents of history and transmis- 
sion. We have to deal with versions of stories, all the way down, but the stories are 
windows into the times and places in which they were made. 


‘Text-Critical Matters 


Three difficult issues concerning the text of Shenxian zhuan should be dealt with by 
anyone who sets out to translate, study, or even cite this work as historical evidence. 
One 1s its authorship: some scholars have challenged its attribution to Ge Hong. 
Another is the problem of versions of the text and their provenance, that is to say, 
the history of the text. As will be explained below, the two most commonly used 
editions of Shenxtan zhuan, often cited as if they had flowed directly from Ge Hong’s 
brush, are in fact late recensions. A third problem collapses into the first two once 
they are adequately addressed: namely, the problem of the dating of the text over- 
all and, more important, of specific passages in it. 


The Problem of Authorship 


Aside from the “preface” to Shenxian zhuan—a few lines of which I translated and 
discussed above but which is of dubious authenticity as it is unattested before the 
Ming—there is one passage that no one has doubted as deriving from Ge Hong’s 
own hand, in which he claims to have written a text by this title. The passage ap- 
pears in an autobiographical essay the date of which is unclear but that must have 
been written after his works on the quest for transcendence. It reads: 


In all I wrote (#) the Inner Chapters [of the Master Who Embraces the Unhewn ({Baopuzi 
46, 4) F] neipian W fa )| in twenty fascicles, the Outer Chapters *b f& [of the same] in 
fifty fascicles, one hundred fascicles of inscriptions, eulogies, poems, and rhapsodies, 
and thirty fascicles of military dispatches, proclamations, memorials to the throne, 
and memoranda. I also compiled (zhuan #2) traditions of those not conventionally 
listed to form Shenxian zhuan in ten fascicles and traditions of those who in their no- 
bility refused office to form Yinyt zhuan (3 2% (2 in ten fascicles.! 


1. Conveniently printed in NP 377. In translating I have relied on Penny, “Text and Authorship,” 3. 
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The Shenxian zhuan was included in Lu Xtujing’s fifth-century list of Daoist works; 
the listing states that the work comprised ten fascicles in one wrapper (bu #8) and 
that it was “selected and compiled” (xiuzhuan 1% ##) by Ge Hong,” The attribution 
of Shenxian zhuan to Ge Hong is repeated in his in shu biography? as well as in an 
extant fragment of the Daoxue zhuan i & 1% compiled by Ma Shu (522-81).* Ina 
passage translated and discussed above, Pei Songzhi, writing sometime before 429 
c.E., also cites Shenxtan zhuan and attributes the work to Ge Hong, Sixth-century bi- 
ographical passages on Tao Hong jing, when mentioning that he obtained and read 
parts of Shenxian zhuan, also attribute that work to Ge Hong; Tao’s comments to 
the Declarations of the Perfected also mention Shenxian zhuan in connection with ten 
figures. Li Daoyuan’s (d. 527 c.8.) Annotated Classic on Waterways (Shuijing zhu 7k #8 jE) 
cites Shenxian zhuan in ways that attribute its authorship to Ge Hong. The work con- 
tinues to be listed in bibliographies down through the Southern Song dynasty and 
attributed all along to Ge Hong. 

We can therefore be as confident that Ge Hong compiled a work titled Shenxtan 
zhuan as we can of almost any other authorial attribution in this period of Chinese 
history. But it is equally certain that the Shenxian zhuan that has come down to us is 
not exactly the text that Ge Hong wrote. The problems raised by the various ver- 
sions of the text are discussed below, but some scholars have questioned Ge Hong’s 
authorship of the text overall based on particular textual problems or on perceived 
inconsistencies between passages now found in some editions of Shenxian zhuan and 
passages in Baopuzi neipian. I briefly address such arguments here.° 

Some have noted inconsistencies between the portrayals of particular figures in 
the two works and have concluded on this basis that Ge Hong cannot be the au- 
thor of Shenxtan zhuan. For example, a figure known as Gu Qiang is mentioned in 
Shenxian zhuan as an inquirer interested in Li A; in Jnner Chapters, Gu Qiang appears 
as a false claimant of longevity (see above). Similarly, some have questioned that 
Ge Hong was the author of Shenxian zhuan because a few passages in some versions 
of the text seem to date to a time after his death, or to relate events occurring soon 
before or during his own lifetime. 

To reject Ge Hong’s authorship of Skenxtan zhuan on such evidence is to com- 
mit two fallacies. One is the fallacy of textual holism: the assumption is that if 
one or a small number of passages are problematic, then the overall attribution 


2. Cited in T 2110, 546b. On the Dunhuang version of Lu’s catalog (P 2256), see Ofuchi, “On Ku 
Ling-pao ching.” 

3. Finshu 72/1913. 

4. The fragment is cited in XYBZ, 1/7a. On the Daoxue zhuan, see Bumbacher, “Fragments,” a de- 
tailed study and edition. 

5. See Liangshu, 51/782; HY 300, 1/3a; MSZ 21/6b. Tao’s comments in his Declarations commen- 
tary on Shenxian zhuan are translated and discussed, figure by figure, under “Other materials” in part 3. 

6. Some have also registered doubt about Ge Hong’s authorship without supplying much by way 
of rationale; for examples, see Strickmann, Chronique, 79; Strickmann, “On the Alchemy,” 167n131; Need- 
ham, Science, 3:600, 5.3:110. 
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of authorship must be in error. But given what we know of how this text was pre- 
served and transmitted, we do well not to draw any conclusions about the text as 
a whole from a small number of passages; an “all or nothing” approach to the 
text is sumply unwarranted. The other fallacy is that of an assumption of consis- 
tency, that texts by a single author, whenever they were written during his life- 
time, must have originally been completely consistent in their values and priori- 
ties as well as in how they handle specific figures, techniques, and events; 
demonstrable inconsistency is therefore proof positive that the passage in the more 
dubious text—or that text as a whole (where the first fallacy is also committed)— 
is falsely attributed to the author in question. The assumption is fallacious for sev- 
eral reasons. Traditions is a compilation; a key verb used to describe its making in 
both the questionable “preface” and in the more reliable autobiographical pas- 
sage quoted above is zhuan #, which connotes a process of assembling accounts 
from preexistent sources. So a few inconsistencies should not surprise us, and we 
should understand that in Shenxian zhuan, in particular, Ge Hong is often trans- 
mitting narrative material that was shaped by others. Indeed, he claims veracity 
for the content of the work based on its being a transmission from many sources 
and not a text fashioned by his own hand. Furthermore, the assumption of con- 
sistency requires a degree of authorial rigidity of viewpoint as well as control of 
material that seems unrealistic—particularly when we recall that there was no such 
thing as a definitive edition in Ge Hong’s time, since there were as yet no printed 
texts and since texts circulated in single handmade copies. Finally, there are of- 
ten more economical explanations of inconsistencies. In the case of Gu Qiang, 
for instance, we might speculate that there were two figures with the same name, 
one of whom perhaps borrowed the older name of Gu Qiang as his own so as to 
lend himself an aura of longevity;’ or we might surmise thatdi erent traditions 
circulated about the same figure; or, of course, there is always the possibility that 
the Traditions passage represents a later interpolation and did not originate with 
Ge Hong himself. 

Kominami Ichi has produced the most detailed arguments against Ge Hong’s 
authorship of extant, received versions of Shenxian zhuan based on perceived in- 
consistencies with Jnner Chapters. Kominami stresses the dominant message of self- 
reliance and the emphasis on technical mastery of methods in Jnner Chapters, whereas 
he notes in Traditions a high proportion of miraculous feats and a high degree of 
reliance by disciples on their human or divine teachers for the means to transcen- 
dence. This reliance on external sources for transcendence, he maintains, peaked 
with the Supreme Purity revelations collected in Declarations of the Perfected (Khen- 
gao). Therefore, he reasons, Shenxian zhuan must have been edited after Ge Hong’s 
time to conform with this new emphasis on “other-power,” and yet traces of the 


7. Ge Hong points out that in his time some practitioners did precisely this, borrowing the name 
Bo He; see NP 20/350—51 (Ware 327-28). 
35975 3 
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original Shenxian zhuan, demonstrating its emphasis on “self-power,” are recover- 
able in some preserved fragments.® 

Kominamz1’s argument commits the fallacy of assumed consistency. That some 
Traditions passages emphasize one approach to transcendence, while others em- 
phasize another, does not in itself permit us to accept some as authentic and reject 
others as interpolations; nor does the set of positions taken in Inner Chapters serve 
as a comprehensive yardstick by which to measure what was and what was not of 
Ge Hong’s making in other texts. In addition, Kominami overdraws the contrast 
between the two texts on the question of self- versus other-reliance. And he isolates 
this one question as of paramount importance in the two texts, whereas I read both 
of them as considerably more multivalent; the only position that both texts are 
unswervingly dedicated to arguing 1s that transcendence 1s possible, but widely vary- 
ing ways to that goal are acknowledged in both works. 


The Problem of Textual Versions 


Traditions of Dwine Transcendents contains invaluable information about figures, 
terms, and practices of which there is little other early textual attestation. Scholars 
therefore cite it frequently as evidence of particular aspects of early-fourth-century 
(or earlier), pre-Shangging Daoism.’ But since the received versions that we pos- 
sess are certainly not identical to the version Ge Hong wrote, and contain later in- 
terpolations, using these versions uncritically for such a purpose is quite risky.!° Un- 
fortunately, the only complete, Western-language translation of the work to date, 
that by Gertrud Giintsch into German, is based uncritically on one of its received 
versions. Scholars—particularly those who approach the text as historical evidence 
of a lived religion, as opposed to those who adopt the impoverished view of it as a 
more or less timeless source of entertaining fairy tales—rely on the received ver- 
sions, and translations and studies of these, at their peril. Careful consideration is 
needed of the history of the text, the sources of the received versions, and the ear- 
liest dates at which the various hagiographies (and, even more specifically, of dis- 


8. This summary amalgamates the somewhatdi_ erent arguments of Kominami in “Gishin jidai,” 
“Shinsenden no fukugen,” and “Jinyaku kara zonshi e.” 

g. Perhaps the heaviest such use of the text to date has been made by Robinet, Révélation du Shangqing; 
another, more recent example is Eskildsen, Asceticism. Seidel at one point in her monumental study of 
the divinization of Laozi (Divinisation, 78n2) uses Traditions as a plank in her argument concerning Laozi’s 
revelation of the Daode jing and the “precepts” to Yin Xi. Mention of these “precepts of the religion” 
(jiaojie % FR) in fact is not attested in the Traditions passage before the quotation in the early Song Tai- 
ping guangyi. 

10. I myself have done so. Until now there has been no good alternative except perhaps to use Fukui’s 
edition and translation (Shinsenden), which handles the problem by simply excising many whole ha- 
giographies considered by Fukui to be of later origin. See below for my criticism of this approach to 
the problems posed by the history of the text. 
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crete passages within each hagiography) are attested. Fortunately, other scholars, 
most notably including Kominami Ichird, Fukui Kojun, Benjamin Penny, and 
Stephan Bumbacher, have reconstructed as much of the history of the text’s trans- 
mission as can be known and have pieced together many of the earlier sources on 
which the received versions were based, so I will confine myself to sketching these 
topics only in broad outline here.!! 

There is no definitive, critical edition of Shenxian zhuan, nor is there ever likely 
to be one that captures an “original text” in any classically text-critical, principled 
way (involving the construction of textual stemmas, for example), for reasons that 
will shortly become clear.!? Scholars usually simply consult and cite the text in one 
of its two major late-traditional recensions, both comprising ten juan.'? One, which 
is by far the more often cited and more widely available, is that stemming from the 
Guang Han Wei congshu version, compiled by He Yunzhong and published in 1592; 
the main editions deriving from this work and identical to it for text-critical pur- 
poses include Longwei mishu (1794), the most readily available, <engding Han Wei cong- 
shu (1791), and Shuoku (1915). This version contains ninety-two hagiographies dis- 
tributed unevenly over its ten fascicles. It is this version on which the only two 
complete translations to date, those by Sawada Mizuho (into Japanese) and 
Giintsch, are based.'* The other version, less often cited, is the one that was cho- 
sen for inclusion in the Szku quanshu collection. This version was initially published 
by Mao Jin (1599-1659) and 1s often referred to as the Jiguge edition. It contains 
eighty-four hagiographies. The contents of these two versions are at variance, not 


11. The most recent and most important treatments of the history and editions of the text are in 
English: Penny, “Text and Authorship”; and Bumbacher, “New Results.” I have profited from both and 
am grateful to both authors for sharing their work with me before publication. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that my work on the sources for the text, as well as my translation and the bulk of this study, was 
completed before I obtained a copy of Bumbacher’s work. Readers using both his work on the text and 
mine should be aware, therefore, that our respective results were arrived at independently. Other ma- 
jor studies on these matters include Fukui, “Shinsenden”; Fukui, Shinsenden; Kominami, “Shinsenden 
no fukugen”; Kominami, “Gishin jidai.” 

12. Thus the working methods and terminologies recently developed by Harold Roth (‘“Text,” 
“Redaction,” Textual History) are of little help for a text preserved only in scattered and often fragmen- 


29 66 22 66, 


tary quotations, as is the Shenxtan zhuan. My usage of critical terms such as “text,” “edition,” “version,” 
and “recension” accordingly lacks the precision of Roth’s prescriptions. Stephan Bumbacher, at the 
Universitat Tiibingen, is, however, preparing a computer database—assisted edition that will perhaps be 
as text-critical as it is possible to be given the text’s state of preservation. 

13. I here omit consideration of abridged versions. ‘Technically speaking, there is a third “modern” 
edition, the one contained in the Daozang jinghua. Its compiler claims to have consulted the Guang Han 
Wei congshu, Longwei mishu, and Jiguge/SKQS editions and provides a few variant readings, but the value 
of this edition for text-critical work is minuscule (Penny, “Text and Authorship,” 30; but cf; Bumbacher, 
“New Results,” 24). 

14. Sawada (Shinsenden) at least lists some places where alternate versions of each hagiography may 
be consulted; Giintsch (Shen-hsien) does not. Fukui (Shinsenden) provides both an edition of the text and 
an annotated translation, with some attention to variant readings, but his is a highly selective edition, 
comprising only forty-five hagiographies. 
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only in that the Mao Jin version omits figures included in the other one (and also 
includes a few omitted from the other)!® and arranges the entries di erently, but 
also in that narratives of figures treated in both versionsdi _ er from each other, some- 
times quite markedly. 

Neither version preserves a continuously transmitted version of Ge Hong’s Shen- 
xian zhuan. The Guang Han Wei congshu edition has been demonstrated beyond any 
doubt to be a late Ming recompilation; that is, it constitutes an assemblage of un- 
acknowledged quotations from earlier sources (predominantly but not exclusively 
the early Song Taiping guangjt), cleverly organized into ten fascicles and marketed 
under the title Shenxtan zhuan as Ge Hong’s text.!® The Mao Jin version is also likely 
to have been fashioned in this way, at least in part, but its sources, suspiciously, are 
harder to trace!’—although it is telling that its ordering of hagiographies agrees 
almost entirely with that of the Shuofu, an anthology (congshu) itself of problematic 
textual history, attributed to Tao Zongyi (ca. 1316—ca. 1402).!® Whatever the ori- 
gins of the Mao Jin recension,!? neither it nor the Guang Han Wei congshu version, 
taken alone, however convenient to use, is of much value in establishing what the 
text of Traditions may have contained in earlier times. 

For that all-important purpose we must turn to the earlier source texts on which 
these late versions were based. Ine ect, we must do our own work of textual re- 
compilation, a laborious process comprising three phases: first, scourmg as many 
source texts as possible for acknowledged (or sometimes unacknowledged, some- 
times merely purported) quotations from Shenxian zhuan, noting their locations in 
the source texts and the relative dates of these sources (for this study I have combed 
through approximately forty works, dating from the early fifth to the early seven- 


15. These number five: Zhu Yi (Taiyang nii), Lu Quan (Taiyin nii), Liu Gang, Sire Rong Cheng, 
and Le Zichang. 

16. The editors of the Siku quanshu catalog already pointed out that the Guang Han Wei congshu was 
recompiled largely from passages found in the Taiping guangyi (Siku quanshu zongmu 146:1250); see also Penny, 
“Text and Authorship,” 37—38. For a list of the probable sources of the hagiographies contained in this 
version see Penny, “Text and Authorship,” table g. For a list running the other way—a list of Traditions 
hagiographies cited in the Taiping guang ji—see Bumbacher, “New Results,” table 1. 

17. The only source consistently traceable is Lisht zhenxian tidao tongjian; for a list of these passages, 
see Penny, “Text and Authorship,” table 8. 

18. Penny (“Text and Authorship,” 32—37) tentatively concludes that the Mao Jin version is proba- 
bly not a Ming recompilation but rather preserves, at least in part, some earlier (perhaps Sui-Tang) text 
at least as regards the sequencing of items; Bumbacher (“New Results,” 23) holds that it probably is a 
late Ming recompilation. I do not believe that it was based on an older, independently transmitted ver- 
sion. The Shuofu “edition” of Shenxian zhuan consists almost solely of lists of names of adepts and their 
places of origin. I have ignored it in preparing my translation. 

19. I believe that it was largely, if not wholly, formed by a rather freewheeling recompilation of quoted 
passages (possibly reworded to mask their borrowed sources) and not by preserving independently trans- 
mitted material. I have noted a particularly close (although not infallible) affinity between its wording 
and that of Lishi zhenxian tidao tongpian; there are also frequently parallels with Xzanyuan bianzhu. I have 
grave reservations about the value of this version as a source, and so I have not always troubled to at- 
tend to it as carefully as I have to the other sources listed in part 3. 
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teenth century);”° then, carefully comparing these assembled quotations; finally, 
choosing one or more of them as the base text for translation, taking account of 
variant readings in parallel versions and—perhaps most important for historically 
minded readers—indicating the relative earliness or lateness with which each par- 
ticular element of each hagiography is attested in the strata of sources. 

This is the process I carried out before undertaking the translation o ered in 
part 2. Part 3 records the process in detail: for each hagiography I list all the sources 
consulted (arranging them in chronological order), comment on how they resem- 
ble and diverge from each other, and indicate which sources I based my transla- 
tion on. In a great many cases I have also translated or summarized many of the 
earliest sources not chosen as base texts for the main translation (the “main” one 
being the one presented in part 2), so that the reader may see at a glance what those 
sources contain, and I have also provided the locations of later textual passages 
known to me (in Daoist hagiographies and elsewhere) about the figure in question. 
As for the temporal stratification of the narrative elements of each hagiography, I 
have indicated it in the translation itself, in two ways. First, I have divided the ha- 
giographies as wholes into three groups (A, B, and C) according to the dates at which 
material on each figure is attested and attributed to Shenxian zhuan.*! Second, within 
each hagiography I have placed within angle brackets < > all material that is not 
attested earlier than the hagiographic collection Xianyuan bianzhu by Wang Song- 
nian (fl. go8), the last significant source before the beginning of the Song, and have 
placed within curly brackets { } all material not attested earlier than Zhao Daoyt’s 
Lishi zhenxian tidao tonjian (ca. 1300). The reader can thus ascertain at a glance, while 
reading, which parts of each hagiography are attested in pre-Tang or Tang sources 
and which are attested only later.”? This feature of my translation might be the sin- 
gle most useful one for those interested in the history of ideas, practices, and figures, 
as it is usually the case that each hagiography contains within itself relatively early- 
as well as late-attested elements, such that simply dividing the hagiographies as 
wholes into temporal groups would be only a blunt tool. One should understand 
that the lack of early attestation does not prove that a hagiography or a particular 
element of a hagiography originated only late in time; it simply means that we are 
not entitled to assume that the material in question originated early. In other words, 
lack of evidence does not constitute evidence of lack. We have to deal with rela- 
tive probabilities that particular passages quoted in source texts reflect at least a 
version of something contained in the original, or at least in an early (pre-Tang) 
version of, Shenxian zhuan. Thus, the parts of Group A hagiographies not enclosed 


20. A brief discussion of these sources is provided at the outset of part 3. 

21. The criteria for these groupings, particularly for the di erentiation of Group A from Group B 
items, are somewhat complex and are specified in detail at the outset of part 3. 

22. Interested readers may find further information on the relative earliness of specific elements 
of each hagiography by consulting part 3 as well. For further details on criteria for the use of angle 
brackets and curly brackets, see pp. 379—80 and p. 384 below. 
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in angle brackets stand the best chance, in my judgment, of representing material 
found in Shenxian zhuan in its earliest versions; Group A passages in angle brackets, 
the next best chance; passages in Group B hagiographies not enclosed in angle 
brackets, the next best; other Group B passages, next; and Group C hagiographies, 
the least chance. I have also entirely excluded a few hagiographies (including some 
found in the received editions) as, for one reason or another, highly unlikely to have 
formed part of Shenxian zhuan in any early version and as almost certainly misat- 
tributed to that text.?% 

This work of textual reconstruction is not without its hazards. The most serious 
problems have to do with the varied ways in which the texts here used as sources 
“quote” their materials. For example, it has been pointed out that the compilers of 
two of the best-known source texts with the largest quantities of quoted Shenxian 
zhuan material, the great early Song compendium Taiping guangji and the impor- 
tant early Song Daoist encyclopedia Yunji qiqgian, seem to have abridged quoted texts 
and altered wording at will, although the latter text may be slightly more trustworthy 
in this regard.*! Topical anthologies (/eishu), in addition to altering wording and in 
some cases merely summarizing or paraphrasing, are notorious for merely selec- 
tive quotation, usually citing only so much of a hagiography as is relevant to the 
topic under which the passage 1s grouped—sometimes as little as one sentence from 
what we surmise must once have been a much longer and richer narrative.”° In 
general, then, none of these premodern works was made with the intention of crit- 
ically editing and carefully preserving its quoted materials, most especially in the 
case of a noncanonical work of prose narrative such as Shenxian zhuan. Nor, in the 
case of the non-Daoist source texts, can we assume that the compilers held our text 
in the sort of special reverence that might have led them to preserve accurately its 
religious content; on the other hand, Daoist source texts must be eyed critically for 
signs that their compilers altered ideologically significant details in the narratives 
to fit their own predilections.”° Overall, while the source textsa ord us windows 
onto what the versions of Shenxian zhuan consulted by their compilers at specific 
points in time contained, those windows do not provide completely satisfying views 
and in some cases oer us little more than opaque peepholes. 

Another type of problem is the erroneous attribution of quoted passages to their 
sources. The Taiping yulan, compiled in the early Song but based exclusively on ear- 
lier /etshu the latest of which was compiled in 641 (thus making it ine — ect an early 


23. A list of these hagiographies, the textual sources for them, and my reasons for excluding them 
is provided at the end of part 3. 

24. See Bumbacher, “New Results,” 7-13; Dudbridge, Li Wa, 2. 

25. A perusal of part 3a ords many instances. A good example of the sorts of problems appar- 
ently due to looseness in wording in leishu is the following: Beitang shuchao 123/9b and 136/172 cite ex- 
actly the same particular narrative episode that forms a part of the hagiography of Zuo Ci; but the two 
“quotations,” even though appearing only a few fascicles apart in the same text, are wordeddi__erently. 

26. The most flagrant example is Zhao Daoyi’s relentless excision of references to sexual arts in his 
Lashi zhenxian tidao tongjian. 
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Tang and not an early Song source), is especially notorious in this regard, some- 
times (for example) attributing what we know from other sources must have been 
Shenxian zhuan material to Liexian zhuan and vice versa.?’ But none of the source 
texts are completely free of such misattributions, nor are Daoist collections neces- 
sarily better in this regard: Bumbacher reckons that only half of the “quotations” 
attributed to Shenxian zhuan in the twelfth-century hagiographic compendium San- 
dong qunxian lu are actually likely to have belonged to some early version of that 
work.”® 

Finally, once one has assembled and compared as many source texts as possi- 
ble, which of them ought one to use as the base text when translating? On what 
grounds should such a choice be made? Various desiderata suggest themselves: ear- 
lier over later sources; more complete, more detailed, narratively richer sources over 
partial or laconic ones; Daoist sources over others. But the rationale for each of 
these preferences is by no means airtight, each 1s bedeviled by the limitations of the 
source texts in question, and they often come into conflict. One frequent example 
of conflict is this: many of the earliest sources are also the most partial and frag- 
mentary; it is often later texts that seem most complete. In general I have tended 
to use Tang and early Song sources, where available, as the base texts and then to 
indicate exhaustively and in detail which particular passages are attested earlier (and 
how much earlier); sometimes it is possible to shift to an earlier source as the base 
text for one discrete portion of a longer hagiography. In my view, cases vary too 
much and are each too complex to allow the successful application of a single set 
of sharply defined principles of source selection, and critics who look for incon- 
sistencies in my choices will certainly find them. The one thing I have always been 
scrupulous to do is to leave in part 3 a detailed record of the choices I have made 
so that specialists can retrace my footsteps into the steaming jungle of texts I vis- 
ited. And, as noted above, in part 3 I often translate the major alternate versions 
not chosen for the main text, or at least summarize the important di erences be- 
tween them. 

A note regarding the order of the hagiographies. Fukui and Kominami, in par- 
ticular, have worked hard to reconstruct the ordering of items in early versions of 
the text. In my opinion, much more important than knowing what order the ha- 
giographies once came in (in the Tang, for instance) is knowing what each con- 
tained. I do not believe that much, if any, meaning was carried by the sequencing 
of hagiographies, especially in an era when textual versions and copies were much 
more fluid than they became with the advent of printing. I have preferred to group 
hagiographies by the relative dates of their respective attestations, and, within these 
groupings, to arrange them alphabetically for ease of reference. 


27. Paul Pelliot, Nie Chongqi, and Stephan Bumbacher have made valuable, detailed studies of its 
patterns of such errors; for a summary, see Bumbacher, “New Results,” 19. 
28. Bumbacher, “New Results,” 2r. 
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The Problem of Textual Dating 


Let me summarize the manner in which Shenxian zhuan (and many other texts like 
it from its period) has been preserved. It was not continuously transmitted down to 
modern times; its transmission appears to have stopped sometime in the Southern 
Song. What we have to consult, therefore, is the set of textual loci in which the work 
was quoted, selectively and often problematically, in various kinds of texts (com- 
mentaries, leishu, encyclopedias, hagiographic collections, topographic treatises, 
polemical works) dating from the fifth to the fourteenth century—or else the re- 
ceived versions, which are either silently based on these earlier quotations or else 
of unknown and undatable origin.?? The earliest of these quotations are found in 
a work written a century after Shenxian zhuan was probably completed, Pei Songzhi’s 
commentary to the Sanguo zhi. 

In light of these facts, any quest for “the original” Shenxian zhuan is doomed to 
fail. (Indeed, the very notion of fixed, frozen “original versions” of texts before the 
advent of printing is, on reflection, a strange one.) Similarly, attempts to date the 
Shenxian zhuan as a whole appear nonsensical and commit the holistic fallacy. That 
the source texts are themselves more or less specifically datable, however, allows us 
to identify the earliest dates by which various parts of the text are attested—and 
to do this at a high level of detail, literally sentence by sentence.” We can be cer- 
tain neither that Ge Hong himself wrote even the earliest-attested passages nor that 
he did not write even the latest attested. What we can be certain of is the date by 
which each passage existed and was attributed to Shenxian zhuan. Using this infor- 
mation, we can then make informed judgments of the relative likelihood that a given 
passage approximates something that appeared in Ge Hong’s own version, taking 
into account other things that we know, especially two: the contents and style of 
Ge Hong’s Inner Chapters and terms, ideas, and patterns of language known to be 
associated with post-Ge Hong Daoist traditions (most relevantly here the Shangqing 
tradition). 

Based on these criteria, we can conclude that material concerning 15 adepts is 
reliably attributed to Shenxian zhuan before the year 500,°! that material about an 
additional 70 figures is reliably attributed to Shenxian zhuan by 650, 9 more figures 


29. Parallel problems exist in other textual traditions, and some scholars have begun to try to work 
out general principles of procedure, although so far with only small results; for examples, see Conrad, 
“Recovering Lost Texts”; Landau-Tasseron, “Reconstruction of Lost Sources.” 

30. In fact, in the early stages of this project I considered developing a system of superscript num- 
bers or symbols, or else a typographic code, that would indicate as specifically as possible the earliest- 
attested date of each discrete string of text in my translation. I abandoned the idea as too complex, but 
future software may permit such precise temporal marking of individual passages. 

31. Chen Anshi, Cheng Wei’s wife, Dong Feng, the Holy Mother of Dongling, Lady Fan, Feng Gang, 
Feng Heng, Jie Xiang, Li Babai, Li Shaojun, Li Yiqi, Lii Gong, Luan Ba, Shen Xi, and Yin Gui. In ad- 
dition, some merely fragmentary passages (in the “Af” grouping) stand a good chance of representing 
the earliest strata of Shenxian zhuan material. 
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by 700, 22 more by the year 1000, and so on. Imagining these groups of material 
arranged in concentric circles by source, the earliest at the center, one quickly sees 
that there is a substantial body of hagiographic text occupying the inner rings, at- 
tributable with relative confidence to Shenxian zhuan and securely datable to the late 
Tang or earlier. Hence, of the total of 106 hagiographies (in whole or fragmentary 
form) included in my translation, some percentage of at least 87 is attested in Tang 
or earlier texts. 


PART TWO 


A Critical, Annotated Translation 
and Commentary 


Conventions 


On the rare occasions when I include more than one version of a hagiography in 
this part, I do so on the following criteria: both versions are relatively brief; both 
are attested relatively early; and the versions vary significantly in content. Other- 
wise, I have confined almost all comments on variations among versions of ha- 
giographies to part 3. 

The symbol + indicates that the adept whose name follows is the subject of a 
hagiography in Traditions. I occasionally omit it when it is unmistakably clear that 
this is the case. 

Text placed within angle brackets < > is unattested before the end of the Tang. 
Text placed within curly brackets { } is unattested before ca. 1300. (See the ratio- 
nale for this marking in Text-Critical Matters in part 1 and the specific criteria for 
its application in the opening pages of part 3.) 

Sources for the translations, as well as comments on them, can be found in part 
3. Also listed there are additional texts on each figure. 

In translating office titles I have followed Charles O. Hucker’s indispensable Dic- 
tionary of Official Titles (Fucker, Titles). Those wishing descriptions of the offices are 
referred to this work. 

Throughout, pagination in traditionally formatted Chinese texts is indicated thus: 
3/1a means recto side of the first folio page of the third fascicle. Where a numeral 
follows the letter a or 4, it indicates a column or line number on the page in ques- 
tion (1/1b3 = third column [or line] of the verso side of the first page of the first 
fascicle). In a few exceptional cases, notably the Taiping guangji, passages are cited 
by fascicle number followed by a decimal and the number of the item in serial or- 
der (1.11 = the eleventh anthologized item in the first fascicle). 

Unless otherwise indicated, all translations throughout this book are my own. 
This includes quotations from Ge Hong’s Inner Chapters; 1 normally cite the loca- 
tion of the passage in question in J. R. Ware’s translation but only for the reader’s 
convenience in quickly checking the context of the passage. Because of the large 
number of times this work is cited, I do not in every instance write something such 
as “Compare Ware’s translation at page X,” but the reader should know that the 
translations are my own unless I indicatedi_erently. 
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GROUP A: 
Earliest-Attested Hagiographies 


Al. BoHe # #2 


Version I 


Bo He, styled Zhongli 4# #2, was a native of Liaodong.! He entered the Earth’s 
Lungs Mountains? to serve Dong Feng. Dong Feng transmitted to him methods 
of circulating pneumas,” ingesting atractylis,! <and avoiding grains,°> and then 


1. A commandery during the Han dynasty, this region—which includes the Liaodong Peninsula, 
which juts southward toward the northern coast of the Shandong Peninsula—was in later times part of 
Manchuria. The reader should bear in mind throughout the text that such statements in traditional Chi- 
nese biographies—‘“so-and-so was a person of such and such a place”—indicate the place at which the 
subject’s clan was officially registered, not necessarily the place where the subject was born and raised. 

2. “Earth’s Lungs Mountains” (Difei shan) designates the land at and around the Hooked Bend 
Mountains in modern Jiangsu Province, including, to quote Edward Schafer, “its physical and spiritual 
riches. The phrase suggests an anatomical analogy, with this land as the pulsating lungs of China, con- 
stantly invigorated by the passage to and fro of the vital cosmic energies called pneumas” (Zao Shan, 
2ng). This is the same area from which Ge Hong’s family hailed. 

3. Xinggi 4 AK, a term that recurs often in the text, loosely designates various practices in which 
breath is swallowed and then systematically circulated (often guided by visualization) throughout the 
body. Such practices were often understood as substituting pure cosmic pneumas for ordinary foods (es- 
pecially grains and meats) as the staples of one’s diet. Some forms of regulated breathing for the en- 
hancement of health and longevity had been practiced in China for at least five centuries prior to Ge 
Hong’s era; references appear in early parts of the Zhuangzi text, in the Laozi, Huainanzi, and elsewhere 
(see Bokenkamp, Scriptures, 69n38, 70n39). Such practices must be understood in conjunction with cos- 
mological and cosmogonic notions of pure, primordial pneumas (yuangi 7G A; see Schafer, Pacing the 
Void, 21-33; Robinet, Méditation, 32.129 .; Bokenkamp, Scriptures, 125n, 188-94, 207n): the adept re- 
places the impure, stale pneumas of these lower regions and latter days with the purer, fresher pneu- 
mas of earlier cosmic eras and higher cosmic zones, of which gods partake. For a sense of the range of 
practices, see Engelhardt, Qigong and “Qz” (on early ‘Tang texts preserved in YJQO 33 and 57); Maspero, 
Taoism, 460—541. A good description of part, at least, of what xinggi meant to Ge Hong can be seen in 
NP 8/149—50 (Ware 138-40), a passage translated in part 1. 
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he said to Bo He: “At this point, my Way 1s exhausted. I have been unable to ob- 
tain [methods for making] divine elixirs, gold, or cinnabar, even though I have 
traveled all over the world and there is no mountain I have not been to. But you 
are still young and strong. [ You should] seek [these methods] far and wide.” 

So Bo He went to Xicheng Mountain® and served Lord Wang.’ Lord Wang told 
him, “I will go for a period of time to the Oceanic Continent ¥ #2 You should 


4. This is the plant known in Chinese as shu Th (Read, Plants, 3, item 14, romanizes as zhu and gives 

the Latin equivalent Alractylis ovata; Sivin, Chinese Alchemy, 287, romanizes as shu and glosses as “atractylis 
root”; cf. Unschuld, Pharmaceutics, 359). Often likened by Western scholars to thistle (Needham, Science, 
5.3:40; Schafer, Mao Shan, 29) or even translated thus (Ware), shu had been part of the special diet of 
transcendence seekers since early times. An early text of unknown provenance, Marvelous Arts (Yishu 
# 4i7), is cited in an early-seventh-century source thus: “The herb atractylis is the essence of moun- 
tains; it unites [mountains’?] yin and yang essences and pneumas. If one ingests it, one will live long, 
be enabled to abstain from grains, and eventually reach the status of a divine transcendent” (YWLJ 
81/1387; for an alternative translation, see Needham, Science, 5.3:25, where the passage is erroneously 
attributed to Liu An’s Wanbi shu). Atractylis, then, as in the case of some other herbs, was valued as a 
dietary alternative to cereals. In Arrayed Traditions we read that the adept Juanzi fed on its essence and 
that Shangqiu Zixu subsisted on atractylis and calamus (HY 294, 1/5b—6a, 2/gb—10a; Kaltenmark, Lie- 
sien tchouan, 68, 166, respectively). HY 388 gives recipes in which atractylis is a major ingredient (see 
2/ 2745-9, 2/31b6—32a2). In Inner Chapters, Ge Hong observes that “for displacing grains, ‘yellow essence’ 
[Auangjing, on which see footnote 323 in the Group A hagiographies below] is not as good as atractylis. 
Atractylis, when ingested, makes people plump and hale, able to bear heavy loads and negotiate cli s, 
but it is not as pleasant-tasting and sweet as yellow essence and is thus harder to take. In famine years 
it can be given to the old and the young as a replacement for grains; people are unable to distinguish 
[it from grains], and they think it is rice and meat [or perhaps rice gluten prepared in imitation of meat]” 
(NP 11/197, Ware 179). He also writes: “Shu is also known as ‘mountain thistle’ and as ‘essence of moun- 
tains.’ Thus the Scripture of Divine Medicinals (Shenyao jing ## #2 #8) says that ‘If you would seek long life, 
you must ingest “essence of mountains”’” (NP 11/208, Ware 195; cf. the identical citation from Shenyao 
jing in YWLJ 81/1386—87). And at the outset of chapter 15 of Inner Chapters, where the topic is avoid- 
ance of consumption of grains, he repeatedly recommends atractylis as a dietary replacement for them. 
Other adepts said in Traditions to have subsisted on atractylis include {Chen Zihuang, }Ge Xuan, and 
+Dai Meng. The Shangqing tradition maintained some of this lore: a text incorporated into the Decla- 
rations of the Perfected (6/1a—5b), dictated by the divine Lady Wang of Ziwei (a colleague of Lady Wei 
Huacun of the Southern Peak), was titled Prolegomena on Ingesting Atractylis (Fu shu xu IK At FP ; see Strick- 
mann, “On the Alchemy,” 154-55; note, however, that TPYL 669/2a quotes this material from the Scrip- 
lure of Transcendence, which predated the Shangqing revelations by at least several decades). 

5. Avoidance of grains as a self-cultivational practice is discussed in part 1. See also Lévi, “L’ ab- 
stinence des céréales.” 

6. In Shaanxi Province. 

7. See footnote 352 on Lord Wang in the Li Zhongfu hagiography below. 

8. Yingzhou, one of the distant isles in the Eastern Sea—the most famous of which was Penglai— 
was thought to be inhabited by transcendents and hence the object of several court-sponsored mar- 
itime expeditions in Qin and Han times (see, e.g., Shi 28/1369; Nienhauser, Records, 14.2; Needham, Sci- 
ence, 5.2:97). Daoist cosmography also envisioned ten outlying continents, the “perfect forms” of which 
were among the esoterica revealed by the Queen Mother of the West to Han Emperor Wu, and Yingzhou 
was one of these ten. This cosmographic system is laid out most clearly in a text titled Record of the Ten 
Continents (Shizhou jt), preserved in the Daoist canon (HY 598; cf: YJOO 26) and recently translated (Smith, 
“Ten Continents”; see also Li, Xiandao, 125-85; Campany, Strange Writing, 53-543; Smith, “Han Emperor 
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remain here in this cave, carefully regarding the north wall. After a long time you 
will see that there are written characters on the wall, and if you study these, you 
will attain the Way.” Only after Bo He had regarded the wall for three years did 
he see the words of the Scripture of Grand Purity (Taiging jing K i #£),9 which some 
person of ancient times had carved there. He studied!° them and thereby attained 
transcendence. 

Bo He had a disciple, Sun Zhen 3 HL, whose maternal uncle died. He needed 
to be given a proper funeral, but the way was far and Sun Zhen could not get a 
horse and carriage.'! Bo He gave Sun Zhen a box containing a talisman and in- 
structed him as follows: “Carry this and walk for twenty l, and at that point an 
ox and carriage will be provided for you. Food o _ erings will also be prepared. 
This box must not be opened.” So Sun Zhen set out, and indeed there appeared 
a youth driving an ox and carriage, which were turned over to Sun Zhen, along 
with liquor and food. When he reached his uncle’s home, Sun Zhen set the talis- 
man box in a wardrobe. Sun Zhen’s younger brother, unaware [of the warning], 
opened up the box, inside of which was a sheet of paper on which were drawn a 
carriage and an ox with a person driving them. On account of this, the carriage 
and ox vanished. 


Version 2 


The transcendent Bo Zhongli dwelt in seclusion on Mount Wuzhong and synthe- 
sized a divine elixir. He also fabricated five thousand catties of yellow gold on the 


Wu,” 213, 536 __.). This text describes Yingzhou in the following terms (my translation di_ ers from 
that of Smith, “Ten Continents,” 91-92): “The Oceanic Continent is in the Eastern Sea. It is four thou- 
sand square / in area, and it is located on the same latitude as Guiji [in modern Jiangsu and Zhejiang], 
from which its western shore is about 700,000 “7 distant. Divine fungi and plants of transcendence grow 
there. There is also a jade rock ten thousand feet high from which gushes a spring called Liquor of Jade 
Spring; its water is as sweet as liquor. Drink several measures of this water and you will become drunk 
and have long life. On this continent are the dwellings of many transcendents, who follow customs sim- 
ilar to those of Wu [the coastal region that contains Guiji]. Its topography is like that of the Central 
Kingdom [i.e., of China].” 

g. Thus TPYL 187 and CXJ 24. But TPYL 663 reads as follows, and XYBZ and LeiS largely 
agree: “['The words] were those—carved by someone in ancient times—of the method of [making] 
divine elixirs from the Scripture from [the Realm] of Grand Purity (Taiqing zhong jing) as well as those of the 
Celestial Writings in Large Characters of the Three Sovereigns (Sanhuang tianwen dazi) and the Charts of the Per- 
Jected Forms of the Five Marchmounts (Wuyue zhenxing tu). These were all manifest on the stone wall. Bo He 
recited all ten thousand words of them, but there were places where he did not understand the mean- 
ing. Lord Wang therefore bestowed oral instructions on him, [further] telling him to become an earth- 
bound transcendent on Linlu Mountain.” 

10. Another early version (CXJ) has: “he chanted them.” Whether it is a matter of “studying” (du 
# 
vocalization accompanied by preparatory purifications, the lighting of incense, and so on; it was not 
simply the silent reading for content to which moderns are accustomed. 


or “chanting” (song #f), the reading involved would have been in itself a devotional act involvin 
g Ig > g g 


11. That is, the distance over which the corpse needed to be transported to reach the ancestral bur- 
ial grounds was great; an animal-drawn carriage was required. 
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mountain, and used it to succor the commoners. This same mountain is where that 
took place. 


Comments 


Bo He, who figures importantly in the hagiography of Lord Gan (fGan jun), was 
a key figure in the transmission of scriptures central to Ge Hong’s textual patri- 
mony. In some early-attested versions of his hagiography, the scriptures mentioned 
include Scripture from [the Realm] of Grand Purity (Taiqing zhong jing); Celestial Writings in 
Large Characters of the Three Sovereigns (Sanhuang tianwen dazi), almost certainly a ver- 
sion of or alternate title for the Esoteric Writings of the Three Sovereigns (Sanhuang nei- 
wen); and the Charts of the Perfect Forms of the Five Marchmounts (Wuyue zhenxing tu). The 
portrayal in the second version of Bo He producing gold alchemically is probably 
premised on his earlier receipt of the Scripture of Grand Purity, which is known to 
have contained alchemical formulas. 

As will be seen from the following discussion, passages in Jnner Chapters as well 
as independent texts suggest that Bo He was almost a contemporary of Ge Hong. 

In Inner Chapters 19, Ge Hong makes his imaginary interlocutor ask which talis- 
man texts are moste ective and then answers: 


I have heard Lord Zheng say that there are no more important books on the Way 
than the Esoteric Writings of the Three Sovereigns (Sanhuang neiwen = 2 A) XC) and the 
Charts of the Perfect Forms of the Five Marchmounts (Wuyue zhenxing tu 7. %t HW (Bl). Of 
old, transcendent officials and perfected persons venerated and kept secret the Way 
[taught in them]; unless one has a transcendent’s name,!” they cannot be bestowed 
on one. They are transmitted once every forty years. He to whom they are trans- 
mitted swears an oath [of secrecy] by smearing his lips with blood and makes a 
covenant by surrendering pledge-o erings. These [types of?] scriptures are found 
in all the noted mountains and the Five Marchmounts, but they are hidden inside 
stone chambers in inaccessible places. When one who 1s fit to receive the Dao en- 
ters the mountain and meditates on them with utmost sincerity, the mountain spir- 
its will respond by opening the mountain, allowing him to see them. Such was the 
case of Bo Zhongli, who obtained scriptures inside a mountain, raising an altar and 
surrending silk [as pledge o —ermg]. Such adepts always make one copy [of the scrip- 
tures] and then depart.!® 


It is not entirely clear from this passage whether Bo He is being said to have ob- 
tained the Esoteric Writings of the Three Sovereigns and the Charts of the Perfect Forms of 
the Five Marchmounts in the mountain cave; to have obtained these and other simi- 
lar scriptures; or to have obtained scriptures such as these. The focus is on the 


12. That is, unless one is registered in celestial ledgers as a person due to become a transcendent. 
13. NP 19/336, Ware 314. My translation has benefited from the one in Petersen, “Early Tradi- 
tions,” 193. 
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method of revelatory transmission inside caves.!* Nevertheless, the basic similarity 
of this passage to the Traditions hagiography is clear enough. 

Elsewhere in Inner Chapters, in a discussion (fascinating in its own right) of con- 
temporaries who pose as famous adepts supposedly so long-lived that they had per- 
sonal contact with sage-rulers such as Yao and Shun and masters such as Confu- 
cius, Ge Hong includes Bo He as an example. First he mentions a Bo He who 
appeared (probably sometime in the late third century) in Luoyang, claiming to be 
8,700 years old; this figure was able to answer questions and resolve problems put 
to him by trained “masters of the Dao,” and although no one knew how old he re- 
ally was, it was not hard to believe he was at least one thousand. Then he suddenly 
departed. Later a man showed up in Hebei calling himself Bo He. People rushed 
to study under him, and he grew rich. When Bo He’s former disciples in Luoyang 
heard about what they took to be his reappearance, they were delighted and went 
to see him, but they determined that the man was an impostor, and he fled. Per- 
haps Ge Hong personally interviewed one of the Luoyang disciples of the real (?) 
Bo He, because he closes his book by noting that those who had seen Bo He in Luo- 
yang testified that the pupils of his eyes were square—a mark of transcendence.!° 

Bo He may also be the person mentioned only by surname in nner Chapters 14 
as an example of recent adepts who, unlike the ancients, write voluminously about 
moral precepts but neglect to teach the most essential arts.!® 

Li Daoyuan’s (d. 527) Annotated Classic of Waterways (Shugjing zhu 7k # ¥) locates Bo 
He’s grave in the vicinity of Luoyang, noting that its stele was still standing and that 
it had been erected in 302 c.£.!’ The implied date of death—or “departure,” as a ha- 
giography might put it—of about 300 c.. tallies well with the second Inner Chapters 
passage discussed above and is not at all inconsistent with the Traditions hagiography. 


A2. Chen Anshi [R & + 


Chen Anshi was a native of Jingzhao.'® He was a hired servant in the household 
of Guan Shuben 3 # A. By nature he was compassionate and kind. Whenever 
he was out walking and saw a bird or beast, he would geto _ the road so as not to 
startle it. He did not step on live insects and had never killed any creature. 

When he was thirteen or fourteen, the following occurred. Guan Shuben loved 
the Way and meditated on spirits. Two transcendents traveled to see him and pre- 
tended to be students in order to observe and test him. But Guan did not realize 
that they were transcendents, and over time he grew lax in his intention. Once he 
was in the inner quarters [of his house], and a fine meal had just been prepared, 


14. Compare the interpretation given in Petersen, “Early Traditions,” 193. 

15. NP 20/350—51, Ware 327-28. See also the discussion in Petersen, “Early Traditions,” 194. 
16. NP 14/255-56, Ware 233. See also the discussion in Petersen, “Early Traditions,” 194-95. 
17. Shuying zhu 15/206. 

18. On the outskirts of the capital city of Chang’an. 
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when the two transcendents called again. They arrived at the outer gate and asked 
Chen Anshi, “Is Guan Shuben at home?” He answered, “Yes, he is at home,” and 
went in to announce the guests to Guan. Guan intended to go out to meet them, 
but his wife pulled him back, saying, “They’re just hungry students who have come 
to fill their bellies again.” At this, Guan had Chen Anshi go back out and say that 
he was not at home. The two persons said, “First you said he was at home; now 
you say he isn’t. Which is it?” He answered, “My master told me to say it.” The 
two were impressed with his sincerity and truthfulness. ‘They said, “Guan Shuben 
has exerted himself for many years. But now, just when he has encountered us, he 
has grown indolent and lax. It’s his loss. He almost succeeded, but now he has 
failed.” Then they questioned Chen Anshi: “Do you like the sporting, playing life?” 
He replied, “No, I don’t.” Again they asked him, “Do you love the Way?” He an- 
swered, “Yes, I love it, but I have no way to understand it.” The two then said, “If 
you really love the Way, meet us tomorrow morning under the great tree north of 
the road.” 

In accordance with what they had spoken, Chen went the next morning to the 
appointed place. He waited till sunset but saw no one. He got up to leave, saying, 
“Those students were mocking me,” but at that moment the two men were sud- 
denly at his side, saying, “Chen Anshi, why have you come so late?” He said, “TI 
came early, but I didn’t see you two gentlemen.” They said, “We were sitting by 
your side the whole time.” They made three more such appointments, and each 
time Chen arrived early. From this they knew that he was educable, so they gave 
him two pellets of a drug and admonished him as follows: “When you return, do 
not eat or drink anymore, and live in separate quarters.”!9 

Chen Anshi obeyed their instructions, and the two often visited him in his quar- 
ters. Guan Shuben wondered at the goings-on, saying to himself, “Anshi’s room 
is empty; why are there voices coming from it?” When he went to look, there was 
no one else inside. He said, “I just heard several people’s voices, but now I see no 
one here. Why is that?” Chen answered, “I was just talking to myself.” Guan also 
noticed that Chen no longer ate food, that he drank only water and kept to him- 
self in distinct quarters. He began to suspect that Chen Anshi was no ordinary 
person, and he knew that he had proved unworthy, so he sighed and said to him- 
self, “The Way is venerable, and its Power is honorable, but these have nothing to 
do with seniority. My father and mother gave me life, but I can be caused to at- 
tain long life only by a teacher. And one who has already heard of the Way is 
qualified to be my teacher.” And so he adopted the ceremonial behavior of a 
disciple, and did obeisance to and served [Chen] both night and day, sweeping 
and cleaning for him. When Chen Anshi had completed his Way, he ascended 
into the heavens in broad daylight; but on the verge of his departure he trans- 
mitted his essential arts of the Way to Guan Shuben. Guan, too, later departed 
as a transcendent. 


19. Compare the story of Zhang Liang elsewhere in this volume. 
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. o a 
Comments 


The transcendent tutors’ testing, first of Guan Shuben and then of Chen Anshi, 
exemplifies a motif seen in other hagiographies below. The recipient of esoteric 
teachings must first be found worthy of the privilege. 

The religiously inspired reversal of the hierarchical relationship between Anshi 
and Shuben—household master becoming religious pupil, household servant be- 
coming religious teacher—is striking. Ge Hong here tacitly argues the priority of 
the quest for transcendence over the maintenance of conventional social roles. 
Shuben exemplifies Ge Hong’s advice, in the face of our otherwise impending death, 
to “abandon our nonurgenta airs and cultivate the mystic, wondrous enterprise,” 
as well as his urging of longevity seekers to “humble themselves before worthy teach- 
ers” rather than brusquely demand from them the most essential instructions.”? 

In Inner Chapters, Ge Hong twice mentions Chen Anshi. Once, appropriately 
enough, his story is cited as an example of the priority of master-disciple over other 
social hierarchies: 


Chen Anshi, at the age of thirteen, must have been merely the son of a retainer at 
the home of Guan Shuben. But because he first attained the Way of transcendence, 
Shuben, despite being seventy and gray-haired, did obeisance to him every morning 
and evening. He said, “The Dao is what is venerable and its Power what is honor- 
able, so it is appropriate that the one who first obtained the Dao be the teacher. I dare 
not relax the comportment proper to a disciple.” Because of this, Anshi declared his 
essential methods to Shuben, so that he, too, departed as a transcendent.?! 


Elsewhere “the transcendent Chen Anshi” is mentioned as the original bestower 
of “two talismans for entering mountains and dodging tigers and wolves,” which 
are to be “written in cinnabar on silk, kept separate from each other, worn at the 
belt, posted in four copies wherever you dwell, and taken with you whenever you 


change residence.”? 


A3. Cheng Wei’s Wife #2 {# # 


The wife of Cheng Wei, who was a Gate Guardsman under the Han, could com- 
municate with spirits and perform transformations. 

Once Cheng Wei was out on a mission and lacked clothing appropriate for the 
season. This troubled him greatly. Without prompting, his wife brought two items 


of clothing out to him.”? 


20. The first passage appears at NP 14/254 (Ware 229), the second at NP 14/255 (Ware 231). 

at. NP 14/255; cf. Ware 232. 

2. NP 17/310, Ware 296. 

3. The emphasis here is not on her wifely dutifulness so much as on her prescient recognition, 


Nn N 


from a great distance, of his distress. 
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Cheng Wei was fond of alchemical pursuits,** but he repeatedly failed to com- 
plete [an elixir]. So his wife produced a bit of medicine from a pouch, which she 
added to the “liquid silver’”*> mixture that was to be heated. Soon it formed silver. 

Cheng Wei wanted to receive methods from her, but he never succeeded in do- 
ing so; she said that, according to his bones and physiognomy, he ought not to re- 
ceive them. He relentlessly pressured her, so she “died,” escaped by means of a 
simulated corpse, and departed. 


a o a 
Comments 


Cheng Wei’s wife’s action on her husband’s alchemical ingredients is an example 
of “projection” (dian 3k, attested as early as the Han-era Arrayed Traditions of Tran- 
scendents), that 1s, “the idea that a small amount of a certain potent substance could 
be used to transform a large amount of base metal into gold or silver.”?° Another 
example occurs in the material on TLi Gen. 

Her mention of the deficiency of Cheng We1’s “bones and physiognomy ” (gu- 
xiang ‘#’ #4) alludes to complex systems of body divination and theories of fetal 
endowment that were discussed at length during the Han—by Wang Chong, for 
example, in his Arguments Weighed in the Balance, as well as in various weft texts— 
and are mentioned elsewhere by Ge Hong. Briefly, the pneumas (or proclivities 
as we might say) with which a person was equipped at conception (these being 
determined by various factors including the alignments of stars and planets) were 
held to be legible, to those knowing the esoteric techniques for reading them, 
from the structure of bones and face and other somatic markings on the person’s 
body.?’ 

This hagiography highlights the conflict between family obligations and the de- 
mands of self-cultivation, a conflict handled in multiple ways in Traditions. The ten- 
sion between spouses and the pressure to which Cheng Wei subjected his wife are 
even more evident in the version of the story that has come down to us in Jnner 
Chapters (note its di erent ending), quoted or paraphrased from Huan Tan’s 48 # 
Xinlun Ht se :° 

According to Huan Junshan,?? Cheng Wei, a Gentleman of the Yellow Gate, was fond 

of the arts of yellow and white. He married a woman from a family which possessed 


24. Literally, “the yellow and the white,” referring to gold and silver or, as glossed by Needham, 
“aurifaction and argentifaction” (Needham, Science, 5.3:38). 

25. Shuiyin 7K XK, a term used for mercury beginning with the Shen Nong bencao jing, the oldest ex- 
tant Chinese pharmacopoeia. 

26. Needham, Science, 5.3:100. 

27. See Wang Chong’s “Guxiang pian” ‘# 4H fa, in Lunheng jiaoshi 108-23; NP 12/226 (cf. Ware 
203-4); Bokenkamp, “Fate”; Smith, Fortune- Tellers, 187-201. 

28. Note too, however, that the endings, whiledi erent, are not incompatible, since Ge Hong writes 
of many other cases in which an adept “dies” —that is, stages a death—in order to escape difficult cir- 
cumstances. 

29. Ge Hong thus indicates that he is paraphrasing, if not quoting, from the New Treatise (Xin lun) 
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and understood esoteric methods. Once when Cheng Wei was troubled at having to 
join an imperial procession without clothing appropriate to the season, his wife said, 
“Let two pieces of ta etaappear,” andimmediatelyta eta appeared before him with 
no apparent cause. 

Cheng Wer'se _ orts to create gold by following [the scriptures] Jn the Pillow (<hen- 
zhong) and The Swan’s Jewel (Hongbao)*® had been unsuccessful. His wife went to watch 
him, and just as he was fanning the coals to heat a tube of liquid silver, she said, “T 
want to try something.” She extracted a medicinal from her pouch and threw a bit 
of it into the tube. After the space of a meal they opened the tube; it had formed sil- 
ver. Amazed, Cheng Wei said, “Why didn’t you tell me earlier that the method was 
in your possession?” His wife answered, “Io obtain it, one must have the proper pre- 
allotment.”*! From then on, Cheng Wei tried to persuade her day and night; he sold 
his fields and buildings to provide her with the best foods and clothing, but she re- 
mained unwilling to tell him the method. Cheng Wei then plotted with a friend to 
force her to submit by beating her with a cane. His wife, already realizing this, said 
to him, “The method must be transmitted only to the right person. Having found the 
right person, I would teach him the method even if we met by chance on the road; 
lacking the right person, or in the case of a person whose words seemed proper but 
whose heart was not, I would not reveal the method even though my body be cut to 
bits and my limbs severed.” 

But Cheng Wei kept on pressuring her until she finally went mad. Running away 
naked, she smeared herself with filth, and later died. 


A4. Dong Feng # & 


Dong Feng, styled Junyi # #, was a native of Houguan.*? <During the reign of 
the founder of the Wu kingdom,” there was a young man who served as the dis- 
trict magistrate of Dong’s home area. He saw that Dong looked to be fortysome- 
thing, and did not realize that he practiced the Way. He quit the office and left. 
More than fifty years later, having taken a di erent office, he was passing through 
Houguan and saw that all of the lictors who had previously served under him had 
grown old. But Dong’s face and appearance were exactly as they had been the day 
he left. The official asked him, “Is it that you possess the Way? I saw you earlier 
like this. Now my hair has turned to gray, but you, sir, have reverted to youth. How 
did this happen?” Dong answered, “By accident, that’s all.”> 


of Huan Tan (ca. 43 B.c.E.—28 c.E.). In translating the passage (in NP 16/285), I have consulted Pokora, 
FAlsin-lun, 156-57, as well as Ware 264-65; I have not consulted the translation in Needham, Science, 5.3:38. 
A more condensed version of the tale is cited from Xin_yu [sic] in TPYL 812/4b. 

30. These works were attributed to fLiu An. 

31. That is, one must have an appropriate ming. See part 1 for a discussion of this term. 

32. Modern Fujian Province, Minhou district. 

33. This would be Sun Quan, who ruled the kingdom of Wu under the title Thearch or Emperor 
[di #7] from 229 to 252. 
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Now Shi Xie + % ,°4 who was serving as regional inspector of Jiaozhou,*° died 
of poisoning. He had been dead three days®° when Dong Feng, who was in the 
south at the time, went there and placed three medicinal pills in the dead man’s 
mouth.*’ He then poured some cold water into his mouth and had someone hold 
Shi’s head between his hands and shake it so that the medicine was dissolved. In 
the space of a meal Shi Xie opened his eyes and moved his hands and feet. After 
half a day he was able to sit up, and so he was alive. Four days after he [returned 
to] life he regained the ability to speak. He then said that, at the time of his death, 
several dozen mounted soldiers came for him. They placed him in a heavy carriage 
and set out. After they had passed through a large vermilion gate, he was led into 
a prison. The people in that prison were housed singly, in cells barely big enough 
to admit one person. They put Shi in one of the cells, sealed it from the outside 
with earth, and then he could no longer see anything without. Suddenly he heard 
someone say, “The Grand Monad*® has just sent a messenger here ordering that 


34. Sanguo zhi, Wu shu 4 (1191), gives a brief biography of Shi Xie. The text proper mentions his 
official service in Jiaozhou and the acclaim he received for his commentary on the Spring and Autumn 
Annals but says nothing of this incident involving Dong Feng. However, a brief account of the latter was 
added by Pei Songzhi in his 429 c.z. commentary. 

35. Stretching from modern Guangdong and Guangxi Provinces into Vietnam. 

36. The number three here carries ritual significance; in many stories of resurrection, the one re- 
turning to life from death must wait three days before reentering society, just as newborn infants in an- 
cient China were (in theory at least) placed on the ground for three days before being accepted into the 
family. See Granet, “Dépot,” and Harper, “Resurrection,” 21. 

37. Ge Hong elsewhere writes of methods for reviving the recently dead using medicinal pills; see, 
for instance, NP 16/292 (Ware 277). Other adepts in Traditions, such as }Feng Gang, perform such feats. 

38. “Grand Monad” translates Taiyi A — , a god who in divination manuals and weft texts, as well 
as for Daoists, became lord of the northern polar asterism and a high deity (almost equal in stature to 
the Most High, the god Laozi, himself) to whom petitions were addressed by priests and who oversaw 
the Thearchs of the five directions (see Needham, Science, 5.4:465; Maspero, Taoism, 364. .; Bokenkamp, 
Scriptures, 233; Kalinowski, “Neuf”; Andersen, “Bugang,” 23-37). According to the histories, an imper- 
ial cult to Tatyi in his role as supervisor of the Five Thearchs of the directions, involving o _ erings at a 
place called Sweetwater Springs where a ritual structure was built for the purpose, was begun in 113 
B.c.E. by Han Emperor Wu at the urging of masters of esoterica (including one Miu Ji # & and Li 
Shaoweng, who received alchemical methods from the transcendent fLi Shaojun; on the imperial cult, 
see Shyi 28/1386f and Twitchett and Loewe, History, 171, 663). For surveys of Taiyi’s pre-Daoist devel- 
opment, see Hu, “Taiyi,” and especially Li, “Taiyi” (the latter valuable for its inclusion of archacolog- 
ical evidence). These must now be supplemented by attention to the text referred to as “Grand Monad 
Engendered Water” (Taiyi shengshui A. — 4 7k.) found among the Guodian manuscripts of the late fourth 
century B.C.E, in which Taiyi plays a major role in an alternative and heretofore unknown cosmogonic 
myth apparently associated with the thought represented in the Daode jing. Vaiyi, himself said to have 
practiced alchemy during his earthly career (see footnote 412 in the Group A hagiographies), was for 
Ge Hong and his tradition an important divine patron of alchemical work. Ge Hong speaks of altars 
raised by alchemists to Taiyi, the Primal Lord (Yuanjun), and Laozi (and in one passage also to a god- 
dess called the Primal Woman [ Yuannii]), to ensure that these progenitors were present to oversee the 
process; see the passages in NP 4/84 (Ware 92—93) and 16/292 (Ware 277-78); compare also the simi- 
lar but more detailed passage in HY 879, 1/10a6—10b7. Some Daoist texts speak of a counterpart to 
Taiyi known as the Female Monad (Ciyi 2 —); see Robinet, “Chen-ching,” 418-32. 
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Shi Xie be brought out immediately!” Then he heard the sound of implements 
digging at the entrance to his cell. After a long time, they took him out, where he 
saw three men sitting on a vermilion-canopied, horse-drawn carriage. One of them, 
who was holding a sta _ of office,* ordered Shi Xie to mount the carriage and said 
they were taking him back. Next thing he knew he had reached the gate [of his 
home] and was alive. 

<Having told this story, Shi Xie rose to thank Dong Feng, saying, “Having been 
so blessed by your great kindness, how can I repay you?” So he built a multistoried 
dwelling for Dong in his courtyard. Dong ate nothing but dried jujubes, which he 
took with a little liquor. Shi Xie set these out for him three times a day. When Dong 
Feng came to eat them, he sometimes appeared as a bird that flew down through 
the air, alighted, ate, and then when it was finished flew away again. But no one 
[else] was aware of this. This went on for over a year. Then one day Dong Feng 
came to say farewell to Shi Xie, who wept and tried to no avail to persuade him to 
stay. Shi asked, “Where do you intend to go? Don’t you require a large boat?” “I 
don’t need a boat,” Dong replied; “all I need is a coffin.” Shi provided one. The 
next day, at noon, Dong Feng died. Shi Xie used the coffin to bury him. Seven days 
later, someone came from Rongchang“? and said that he had met Dong Feng, who 
had told him, “Please give my apology to Shi Xie, and tell him to take good care 
of himself.” When Shi heard this, he exhumed and opened the coffin. Looking in- 
side it, he saw only a piece of silk; on one side of it was drawn a human form, and 
on the other side was a talisman written in cinnabar."! 

After this> Dong Feng returned to Yuzhang” to live at the foot of Mount Lu. 
A young man there, on the verge of death from leprosy, had himself carried in to 
see Dong. Knocking his head on the ground, he begged Dong’s mercy. Dong had 
him sit in a room and covered him with a five-layered cloth covering, instructing 
him not to move and warning his family members not to come near. [Afterward] 
the sick man said he heard a creature come into the room and lick him. It was un- 
bearably painful, and there was no spot on him that the beast did not cover. The 


39. That is, holding a jie i, an official insignia or credential. Hulsewé explains that, during the 
Han, jie were “sta -like objects, decorated with cow or yak hair, died [sic] red, probably in clusters on 
a string attached to the top of thesta. .Thesta wasof bamboo and eight Han feet (ca. 1.85 m.) long. . . . 
The holder of suchasta _ possessed extraordinary powers and could [for example] levy troops” (“Rebels,” 
324n69). So much for the Han imperial jie; more specifically Daoist uses and meanings of these objects 
are discussed further below. 

40. Location undetermined; if Rongzhou is what was meant, the location would have been in mod- 
ern Guangxi Province, Rong district. 

41. This is a classic instance of a type of shite, or “escape by means of a simulated corpse.” This 
talisman-inscribed simulacrum acted as a substitute body and thus presumably allowed Dong Feng’s 
successful escape from the register-keeping spirits of the otherworld. The phrase “written in cinnabar” 
is probably meant literally, not merely in the sense of “written in reddish ink,” since the Chinese knew 
of brushes with which one wrote in powder, not ink, and both cinnabar and ceruse powder were some- 
times used for writing (Schafer, “Lead,” 438). 

42. Modern Jiangxi. 
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creature’s tongue seemed to be about a foot [square]; judging from its breathing, 
it seemed to be as big as an ox, but he never knew what sort of thing it was. After 
a while, it departed, and Dong went in to remove the cloth and provide water for 
him to bathe in. When sending him 0 __—"7~ Dong told him, “This is how you will re- 
cover. Do not expose yourself to any wind for the next ten days.” The patient’s en- 
tire body was bright red and had no skin left on it; it was extremely painful, but 
when bathed in water the pain subsided. Within twenty days the skin had grown 
back, and the old sores were all healed; his new skin was like congealed fat. 

While Lord Dong Feng was living on Mount Lu, there was once a great 
drought. The district magistrate, Yu Shiyan + +  , went up to see whether Dong 
could tell him the reason for the drought. Dong looked up at his dwelling and said, 
“You can see quite well from [inside] this poor soul’s dwelling that no rain can be 
obtained from Heaven right now. How can you ask me to explain the reason for 
it?” With that, [the magistrate] personally led a team of district lictors to build Dong 
a new dwelling. When it was framed up, they were about to plaster the walls, and 
the workmen had already dug a hole in the ground there and were preparing to go 
get water from the river for mixing up the plaster. Dong said, “There’s no need. It 
will rain at sunset.” That evening there was indeed a great rain, and their plaster 
powder turned to paste. 

While Dong Feng lived on Mount Lu, he had few dealings with people. When 
he cured the sick, he took no money for it. If it was a serious illness, he had the re- 
covered patient plant five apricot kernels; if it was a minor illness, he had them 
plant one kernel. After some years had passed, a luxuriant forest of several hun- 
dred thousand apricot trees was established. When the apricots were ripe, Dong 
set up a granary in the midst of the grove. Whoever wished to purchase apricots 
did not need to consult him to pay for them, but could simply serve themselves; 
they were to leave one measure of grains for each equal measure of apricots they 
took. Now on one occasion someone removed more apricots than he had left in 
grain. [As he was leaving], five tigers chased him. The man, terrified of the tigers, 
overturned his container, [spilling some of the fruits], and the amount that was left 
in the container equaled the amount of grain he had just deposited. Only then did 
the tigers turn back. From then on, buyers of apricots made sure to equal the mea- 
sures [of fruit and grain] in the grove there, fearful lest they take too many apri- 
cots. And if anyone stole apricots, the tigers would bite them to death; but if these 
persons’ families, on learning about it, then sent the stolen apricots back, the dead 
person would revive at once. Dong Feng distributed all the grain he collected in 
this way to aid the poor, and he distributed apricots gratis to passing travelers. This 
place came to be called ‘Transcendent Dong’s Apricot Grove. 

A certain relative of the district magistrate had a daughter who was sick. No 
physician could cure her. The magistrate told Dong Feng, “If you can cure her, she 
will be given to you as your wife, sir.’ Dong then summoned forth the spirit. Soon 
a great white turtle, several feet long, came crawling along on the ground, stopping 
at the gate of the patient’s home. Dong had someone behead it. The girl’s illness 
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was cured at once. And so he took her as his wife. <After a long time she still had 
borne him no son, and she could not bear to be alone during his long journeys, so 
she asked to be provided with a girl to care for her. After more than ten years, Dong 
one day levitated, entered into the clouds, and departed. His wife and daughter re- 
mained at home in the family residence, selling apricots to procure their necessi- 
ties; anyone who cheated them was still pursued by tigers. Dong Feng was in the 
human realm for more than three hundred years before he departed. His facial ap- 
pearance was that of a thirty-year-old.> 


Comments 


The story Shi Xie tells of his otherworld experience generally tallies with many 
other contemporary narratives,*® but its description of the sealing up of the dead 
in single cells—elsewhere termed “earth prisons”—is unusually graphic. A few of 
these tales depict adepts not only administering revivifying medicines but also ap- 
pearing before otherworldly courts as counsel for the wrongly summoned deceased. 

The relationship that ensues between Shi Xie and Dong Feng is the first of many 
cases in Traditions of lay sponsorship of longevity-arts practitioners. We here see 
the grateful official providing the adept with a raised dwelling, food and drink (the 
mention of Dong’s consumption of dried jujubes and liquor and his performance 
of shyie are the only hints given of the nature of his transcendence-inducing 
method), and the coffin by means of which Dong eventually escapes Shi Xie’s per- 
haps overly possessive patronage. Another sort of relationship between practitioner 
and laity is seen in the arrangements Dong has with his successfully cured patients— 
healing being one of the services adepts are most frequently described as provid- 
ing to laypersons in Ge Hong’s writings. (It is as a healer of a blind man by means 
of “liquor of jade” [_yul’] that Dong Feng is briefly mentioned in Jnner Chapters.) 
We are told that Dong “had few dealings with people” while dwelling on Mount 
Lu but also that an entire forest resulted from their payments of one or five apri- 
cot kernels each. His distribution of grain and fruit to the poor is paralleled in other 
Traditions accounts; apparently, for Ge Hong, if a transcendent-to-be earned income 
from his strange powers, he was expected to give most or all of it away—no doubt 
todi_ erentiate himself from the false, self-enriching practitioners castigated in book 
20 of Inner Chapters. 

Both of these are private relationships, but in Dong Feng’s case we also glimpse 
another social relation important in the world behind Traditions: that between lo- 
cal representatives of imperial government and adepts active in the locality. Here, 
Yu Shiyan consults Dong to learn the spiritual reason for the drought afflicting his 
jurisdiction. 


43. See Campany, “Return-from-Death Narratives”; Gampany, Strange Writing, 260; Sawada, Jigoku. 
On the motif in earlier times, see Harper, “Resurrection.” 


44. NP 11/204, Ware 189. 
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This hagiography is only our second glimpse of relations between adepts and 
their spouses, but already we see twodi_ erent patterns emerging: on the one hand, 
Cheng Wei and his wife both practiced esoteric arts, and the wife, a far superior 
practitioner, bestowed methods on her husband before departing into transcen- 
dence; on the other, Dong Feng leaves his wife and daughter behind on his depar- 
ture, and his wife is only a former patient, not a fellow adept. 

Both the tigers that protect Dong’s apricot grove and the white turtle exorcised 
from his future wife’s body exemplify another of Dong’s special powers: the power 
to control animals and animal-spirits. 

Dong Feng appears again as the teacher of }Bo He. 


A5. The Holy Mother of Dongling 
(Dongling shengmu) # fe # 


The Holy Mother of Dongling was the wife of a man of the Du clan of Hailing 
in Guangling.® She studied the way of Liu Gang.*° She could appear and disap- 
pear at will, <change shapes, transform, and conceal herself from view so as to be 
nowhere in particular>. Master Du did not believe in her <or in the Dao and was 
often angry with her. The Holy Mother knew how to heal sicknesses and cure people, 
and she visited some of them at their homes. This enraged Du even more, so he 
filed an official complaint against her, stating that she was lecherous> and wicked 
<and was not attending to her proper domestic role>, so she was arrested and im- 
prisoned. But the Holy Mother flew out the window and departed. <Crowds could 
see her a great distance away as she soared high up into the clouds. She left be- 
neath the window the pair of shoes she had been wearing.> After this, people far 
and near built temples for her <and made o_ erings>, and their divine efficacy was 
great; <whatever service people requested, it would occur immediately upon their 
making ano erig>. There were always blue birds at the places where o _ erings 
to her were made. If anyone lost an object, these blue birds would fly and collect 
over it, [so that] no one [else] picked up found objects along the roads. 

<For many years, her cult did not cease. And still today, no one can get away with 
wicked deeds or thefts in Hailing district. Serious 0 enders are drowned in storms 
at sea or killed by tigers and wolves; those who commit minor infractions fall il.> 


. o a 
Comments 


The conflict between this female adept and her nonpracticing husband again high- 
lights the tension between the demands of self-cultivation (as understood by Ge 


45. Modern Jiangsu Province, ‘Tai district. 
46. Liu Gang is mentioned below as the husband of Lady Fan (Fan furen) and a practitioner of 
various arts. 
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Hong) and family roles (as understood by Ge Hong’s society). Her practice leads 
her into contact with—and therapeutic service to—nonfamily members outside 
the home; it alsoa —ords the means for her escape from prison. Her apparent tran- 
scendence of death is also a transcendence of the role to which her husband seeks 
to confine her. 

The founding of the Holy Mother’s temple and the making of 0 ermgs there 
by a large following presents us with yet another model of lay-adept relations. This 
is one of multiple cases in Traditions of temples ando _ ering cults being established 
for departed transcendents. In fact, this narrative—especially given her divine ti- 
tle “Holy Mother”—reads as if it were based on the founding legend of a temple. 
A quite di erent narrative survives in the tenth-century geographic compendium 
Taiping huanyu ji (by Yue Shi 4é # , 930-1007) about the founding of her cult: 


The Shrine of the Holy Mother # # #4] stands two hundred paces to the south of 
the district seat [of Jiangyin district]. According to Liu Lin’s #! # Records of Divine 
Marvels (Shenyi lu ## & $&), a certain girl of Guangling district was beautiful and pos- 
sessed arts of the Dao. The district [magistrate] deemed her bogus and had her shack- 
led and imprisoned. Suddenly she changed form, and no one knew where she had 
gone. So on that spot the people erected a temple for her. [The spot] was called 
Dongling, and she was given the sobriquet Holy Mother. The old people there trans- 
mit the following story: During the Limitless Flow reign years [520-27 c.z.] of Liang 
Emperor Wu, a merchant passing through by boat one night dreamed that a woman 
said to him, “I am the goddess Holy Mother of Dongling. I have followed my bodily 
image’ down the current to this spot; it is now in the water beneath your boat. If you 
are able to take my image ashore here and establish a shrine for it, I will richly re- 
ward you.” When the merchant woke, looked, and saw that it was just as he had 
dreamed, he took the image ashore and raised a shrine for it. In the first year of the 
Martial Virtue period of the Tang [618 c.£.] it was burned down. The Holy Mother 
Bridge that now stands a hundred paces south of the district seat is named for her. 


A6. Lady Fan (Fan furen) # & A 


Lady Fan was the wife of Liu Gang 4! 44.49 They both practiced arts of the Dao, 
and each of them claimed superiority over the other. 

In the central courtyard of their home there were two large peach trees. The 
husband and wife each said an incantation on one of them, and the trees began to 
struggle with each other, until the tree that Liu Gang had incanted over fled across 
the fence. 

Liu Gang exhaled over a basin of water, and a carp was formed. Lady Fan ex- 
haled over the same basin of water, and an otter was formed, which ate the carp. 


47. Apparently what is meant by xing ying 7% # here is a cult image. 
48. Taiping huanyu ji 92/ 14a. 
49. Mentioned above as the teacher of the Holy Mother of Dongling (Dongling shengmu). 
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Liu Gang was out traveling when he encountered a tiger. [At first] it did not 
dare rise up, but then it attempted to seize and devour him. Lady Fan seized the 
tiger and pressed its face to the ground, so that it [could] not look at her. She bound 
it with twine and led it back to their home. 

Whenever he tested his arts against hers, in each case Liu Gang was no match 
for Lady Fan. 

The time came for them to ascend to Heaven. In the outer courtyard there was 
a large locust tree. Liu Gang climbed several dozen feet up it, and then, by dint of 
e ort, he managed to take 0. Lady Fan simply sat down on her mat, and then, 
ever so lightly, she took o like a cloud of pneuma. They ascended together into 
the heavens and thus departed. 


Comments 


Again we note tension between spouses; here it is channeled into contests of eso- 
teric arts. Here, too, the wife turns out to have higher capacities than the husband. 


A7. Feng Gang JA, 4 


Feng Gang” was a native of Yuyang.°! He regularly gathered various kinds of med- 
icinal flowers, soaked them in water to form a paste, then sealed and buried them 
from the beginning of the first month through the end of the fifth month. A hun- 
dred days [after exhuming the mixture] he would decoct it and form it into pellets. 
If this drug was then placed in the mouths of persons who had died, they would 
without fail come to life. 

By ingesting this drug, Feng Gang was able to live for several hundred years with- 
out aging. <Later he entered the Earth’s Lungs Mountains and departed as a tran- 
scendent.> 


Comments 


Feng Gang’s procedure—combining ingredients in a vessel, irrigating them with 
a liquid, sealing the vessel and burying it for a fixed length of time, then subject- 
ing the contents to a heating or cooking process—resembles many of the alchem- 
ical methods described by Ge Hong in Inner Chapters. Here the ingredients are all 
herbal. 

This is the second case in Traditions of the revival of the dead by means of small 
doses of potent compounds. 


50. If taken as a sobriquet, which seems justifiable, this would mean “Feng Net,” the feng being a 
fantastic bird whose name is sometimes misleadingly translated as “phoenix.” For a comparison of the 
lore surrounding the two mythological birds, see Diény, “Fenghuang.” 

51. Modern Hebei Province, Miyun district. 
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A8. Feng Heng #} # 


Feng Heng, styled Junda # #, was a native of Longxi.°? From his youth he loved 
the Dao. At first he ingested coptis root® for over fifty years, then he entered Bird- 
Rat Mountain, where he ingested refined “liquid silver” for over a century. When 
he then returned home, he seemed to be around thirty years of age. He often rode 
a blue ox, hence his sobriquet, the Blue Ox Practitioner of the Dao. When in his 
travels he heard of any fatal illness, then, whether or not he knew the persons in- 
volved, he would administer to them some of the medicines he carried in a bam- 
boo tube at his waist—and in some cases perform acupuncture on them—and they 
would all recover at once. Many were the generations who benefited from his effica- 
cious cures, but in speaking with people he never divulged his surname or style; 
they recognized him by the blue ox he always rode, so they came to refer to him 
that way. 

He lived among people for a great many years. Later he entered Dragon Hill 
Mountain and departed as a transcendent. 


. o a 
Comments 


The facts that Feng Heng returned to his ancestral home only after more than a 
century had passed and that he concealed his names suggest that, in addition to 
his special diet, he may also have relied on “escape by means of a simulated corpse” 
techniques designed to escape detection by name-registering spirits. 

Coptis root, or huanglian % %# (which has been alternately identified by phar- 
macological specialists as Coptis teeta and Coptis chinensis and glossed by the common 
name goldenthread), is a medicinal plant classified as “cold” in nature and “bitter” 
in flavor. In Inner Chapters, Ge Hong mentions it twice in passing, in such a way as 
to suggest he viewed it as a minor medicinal.*© 

Feng Heng’s therapeutic use of both acupuncture and drugs is significant in light 
of early Celestial Master Daoist prohibitions on same in favor of confession and 
petition.*” 


52. Modern Gansu Province. 

53. Huanglian; see “Comments” below. 

54. Niaoshu shan, located in Weiyuan district, Gansu Province. The mountain is the source of the 
Wei River. 

55. C. teeta is the identification given in Roi and Joei, “Plantes,” 540, and Read, Plants, 170 (item 534); 
Read also supplies the common name goldenthread. C. chinensis is supplied by Sivin, Chinese Alchemy, 
279 (and he translates huanglian as “coptis root,” a practice I follow), and Unschuld, Pharmaceutics, 355, 
249 (illus.). For a collection of the traditional Chinese pharmacological discourse on huanglian, see Ben- 
cao 13/32~37. On goldthread in Western herbal medicine, see Grieve, Herbal, 361. 

56. The passages may be found in NP 5/113 (Ware 103) and 11/196 (Ware 178); Ware renders huang- 
lian as “goldthread.” 

57. For more, see Bokenkamp, Scriptures, 35, 216-17; Campany, “Bioethics,” 73 (translating a pas- 
sage from HY 1119/1b~za). 
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A9. Gan Shi + 44 


Gan Shi was a native of Taiyuan.°® He excelled at circulating pneumas. He did not 
eat [a normal diet] but ingested [only] asparagus root.°? In curing the sick, he made 
no use of needles or moxa. He remained in the human realm for three hundred 
years, then entered King’s Chamber Mountain® <and departed as a transcen- 
dent>. 


Comments 


Three telling passages concerning Gan Shi have come down to us in Ge Hong’s 
Inner Chapters. In the first, Ge apparently paraphrases a work by Cao Zhi (192-232 
c.E.) titled Resolving Doubts (Shiyi lun 42 #€ #}) as follows:°! 


“T used to say that arts of the Dao were certainly nothing more than lies and fab- 
rications, hollow words to deceive the people. But when I witnessed Emperor Wu°? 
test }Zuo Ci and others by shutting them up and commanding that no grain [Le., 
food] be brought to them for close to a month, and they emerged with their facial 
complexions and vigor intact and saying that they could go fifty years without eating, 
what more was there to doubt?” 

[The treatise] also says: “He [Cao Cao] had Gan Shi put a drug inside live fish 
and then fry them in boiling lard. The fish without the drug cooked nicely and were 
edible, but those with the drug swam and sported about the entire day as if they were 


58. In modern Shanxi Province, Taiyuan district. 

59. Asparagus root (tianmen dong K F4 4; see Read, Plants, 220 [item 676]) was an important herb 
in the repertoire of techniques inherited by Ge Hong. In Jnner Chapters Ge Hong, after commenting on 
its several varieties and alternate names, writes of its benefits, including its use as a substitute for grains: 
“Tf taken for a hundred days, asparagus [root] strengthens people and causes them to walk twice as fast 
as would atractylis root or Solomon’s seal [see footnotes on these plants elsewhere]. When entering moun- 
tains, one can steam it, and if one cooks and eats it, it can displace grains” (NP 11/196—97; cf. Ware 
178). Later in the same chapter, Ge Hong says that one Du Ziwei #4  4i{ subsisted on asparagus root 
and as a result had eighty concubines, sired 130 sons, and could walk over three hundred li a day (NP 
11/208, Ware 196). Elsewhere Ge Hong tells of a charlatan named Gu Qiang 7 4% who subsisted on 
asparagus root, and he concludes from this diet that Gu Qiang must not have ingested any of the “great 
drugs,” gold, or cinnabar—that is, any elixirs (NP 20/347, Ware 321-22). TPYL 989/1a—b and YWLJ 
81/1384-85 trace the etymology of fanmen dong back to the early lexicon Erya and cite an early men- 
tion in the Shanhai jing In Arrayed Traditions, the adept Master Redbeard (Chixuzi 7 4 F/) is said to 
have ingested (among other unusual foodstu _ s) fanmen dong and to have abstained from grains (HY 294, 
2/1a—b; Kaltenmark, Lie-sien tchouan, 135-37; cited in YWLJ 81/1385). HY 388 contains many recipes 
using asparagus root as an ingredient (e.g., those at 2/15a3—6, 2/2gb10—31b5, 2/33a, 2/34). 

60. Wangwu shan, in modern Shanxi Province, Yangcheng district. 

61. For a useful biographical sketch of Cao Zhi (here identified by his posthumous name, Chen Si- 
wang [FR & 4), see Knechtges, Wen xuan, 3:371-74. He was renowned as a poet. On his authorship of 
this treatise, including a more complete translation of this NP discussion of it, see Holzman, “Immor- 
tals,” 25-27. 

62. That is, Cao Cao (155-220), the writer’s father and founder of the Wei dynasty. 
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in water. He also dusted mulberry leaves with a powdered drug and fed them to silk- 
worms; in the tenth month the silkworms still had not aged. He also fed an age- 
arresting drug to chicks and newborn pups; all of them stopped growing and did not 
mature. He fed a drug for restoring gray hair to a white dog, and after a hundred days 
its fur turned completely black. Only then did I realize that not everything under 
Heaven can be exhaustively understood, and that therefore mere opinion must not 
be allowed to settle questions. I only regret that 1am unable to cuto _ sensual plea- 
sures and devote myself exclusively to practicing the Dao.”™ 


To this passage we may compare the one cited from the same author’s Disputa- 
tions on the Way (Biandao lun ## 72 #t) by early Tang commentators to the History of 
the Latter Han: 


Gan Shi, although old, had a youthful face. All the skilled masters (shushz) flocked 
to him, but although what he said [to them] sounded complex, it had little substance 
to it. | once spoke with him privately without all those attendants, and I asked him 
what he practiced, using a familiar manner and fine words to try to draw him out. 
He told me: “My original teacher was surnamed Han and named Ya. I once made 
gold with him in Nanhai; altogether, we performed several sessions. We threw several 
myriad catties of gold into the sea.” He also said: “During the flourishing of the Liang 
family,®* barbarians from the western lands came and submitted fragrant wool belts 
and jade-cutting knives as tribute. I regret not taking any of these things at the time.” 
He also said: “In the western land of the Carriage Masters,® the males are born with 
their spleens protruding from their backs. ‘This makes them prone to eat only a little 
but to be angry often.” Again he said: “If you take a pair of five-cun-long carp, coat 
one of them with [a certain] medicine, and throw both of them into hot oil, the one 
that is medicated will swim about freely as if in a pond; the other will quickly be cooked 
and ready to eat.” At this tume, I asked him: “Can we try this now?” He replied, “This 
drug is located a myriad li away from here. One would have to go out beyond the 
pass. Unless I were to go to get it personally, it cannot be obtained.” And what he 
spoke of was not only these things; it is rather hard to record them all, so I have se- 
lected only the most bizarre. Had Gan Shi met up with the First Emperor of Qin or 
Han Emperor Wu, he would have surpassed the likes of Xu Shi and Luan Da.°° 


The second mention of Gan Shi in Jnner Chapters tells us that he “went an entire 
year without eating grains,” and the third tells us something of how: “Gan Shi’s 
method [for replacing grains] was to summon the six jia and six ding Jade maidens, 


63. NP 2/16; cf. Ware 40. 

64. Holzman, “Immortals,” 20, avers that this was around 150 C.E. 

65. According to Holzman, “Immortals,” 20, this Jushi was a confederation of six kingdoms or tribes 
in what is now Xinjiang. 

66. Hou Han shu 82B/2750. Compare the similar passage in Bowu zhi 5/62 (item 180), written per- 
haps twenty years before Traditions, and the translation from a modern, critical edition of the Bian Dao 
lun in Holzman, “Immortals,” 20-21. Xu Shi and Luan Da were both fangshi; Xu plied his trade at the 
court of the First Emperor of Qin, Luan at the court of Han Emperor Wu. 
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each by her own name and style, incant them into water, and drink it; [the water] 


could also be used to render oxen and horses hungerless.”°” 


Al0. Ge Xuan 8 & 


Ge Xuan, styled Xiaoxian # 4, received from Zuo Yuanfang™ the Scripture on the 
Elixirs of the Nine [ Tripods] [and the Scripture on the] Elixir of Gold Liquor. <Before he 
had synthesized any of the elixirs they prescribed,> he habitually ate atractylis. <He 
was especially adept at curing illnesses. Ghosts and demons would all manifest their 
forms before him; some of these he would send o __, others he would execute. He 
could go for years without eating grains and without su ering hunger. He could 
pile up firewood, light it, and sit atop the pyre; the wood would be completely con- 
sumed, but neither Ge Xuan nor his clothing and cap would be burned.> After 
drinking a hu of liquor, he would lie down at the bottom of a deep spring and would 
not emerge until the liquor had worno — ; when he did emerge, his body would not 
be wet.°9 

<Ge Xuan was well versed in the Five Classics,’ and he was also fond of schol- 
arly disputation. Several dozen curious youths followed him about as his disciples.> 
Once they were traveling by boat when [one of the disciples] noticed a box [of Ge’s] 
containing several dozen talismans and other documents on wooden tablets. The 
disciple asked whether the talismans were e_ ective, what they could do, <and 
whether he could see a demonstration. Ge replied, “What’s the fuss about a talis- 
man?”> He then took one of them out of the box and cast it into the river, and it 
made its way upstream against the current. <“What do you think?” Ge asked. 
“Strange!” replied the student.> Then Ge took out another talisman and cast it 
into the river as well; <it stood still and did not move. ‘Then the downstream talis- 
man came up, and the upstream one went down, and the two joined together in 
one place. Ge retrieved them. There was a woman by the riverside washing clothes. 
Ge said to the youths, “Pll send this woman running. How will that be?” The stu- 
dents said, “Great!” Ge threw a talisman into the water, and at once the woman 


67. The first passage is found at NP 12/228 (Ware 208), the second at NP 15/267 (Ware 246). On 
the jia and ding spirits, see part 1. A footnote on jade maidens appears below (footnote 409 in the Group 
A hagiographies). Ware may be correct in mentioning Gan Shi a fourth time (253); the passage (NP 
15/272), a list of the names of several adepts who left collections of recipes and methods, is garbled. 

68. This is {Zuo Ci. 

69. In Inner Chapters (8/150, Ware 140) Ge Hong mentions Ge Xuan’s ability, thanks to his “shut- 
tingo his breath and breathing fetally” (bigi taixi fl 4 fi# A), to remain underwater for long periods 
when intoxicated. On “fetal breathing,” see footnote 23 in the Group C hagiographies below. 

7o. These five texts, transmitted by the Confucian tradition, were established under the reign of 
Han Emperor Wu as the canonical underpinnings of the state, and imperial academic chairs were set 
up for their exposition. They included the Classics ( jing, or “warp texts”—the “mainstays” of the fabric 
of culture) of Changes, Songs, Rites, and Documents and the Spring and Autumn Annals. For details, see Twitchett 
and Loewe, History, 754 ff; Loewe, Ideas, 182 
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rano in fright; she ran for several i without stopping. Ge said, “I can make her 
stop.” Again he threw a talisman into the water, and the woman at once stopped 
and returned. When someone asked the woman what had frightened her into run- 
ning, she answered, “I myself don’t know why I ran!” 

Ge Xuan once stayed as a guest in someone’s home while passing through 
Wukang. The host was sick and had commissioned a female spirit medium to call 
down a god on his behalf, to whom he was makingo _ erings. Through the medium, 
the god commanded Ge to drink liquor, which Ge refused to do, and otherwise 
spoke rudely to him. At this, Ge grew angry and shouted, “How dare you, you per- 
verse demon!” Ge Xuan then commanded the Five Earls’! to apprehend the god 
[through the medium], take him out, tie him to a post, and whip him. The medium 
then seemed to be led outside by invisible beings. Upon reaching the courtyard, 
the medium hugged a pillar as her gown was removed, then fell to the ground as 
a whipping sound was heard and blood was seen flowing from her back. ‘Then, in 
a demonic voice, the god through the medium begged for its life. Ge said, “If I par- 
don you of this capitalo ense, can you cure this living person’s illness?” “T can,” 
said the god through the medium. “Very well, I will give you three days’ time. If 
this sick man is not well by then, I will deal with you.” The medium was released, 
and the host recovered from his illness.> 

Ge Xuan once passed by a temple, <the god of which often forced travelers to 
dismount [and presento — erings] when within a hundred paces [of the temple]. In- 
side the temple grounds were several dozen trees which were the home of many 
birds which no one dared molest.> Ge Xuan, riding a carriage, passed by without 
getting down. In a moment a great wind swirled up toward Ge’s carriage from be- 
hind, scattering dust up into the sky. <Those following Ge all scattered, but> Ge 
only became incensed and cried, “How dare you, you little demon!” He raised his 
hand as if to stop the wind, and it died down at once. <Ge then rode back and 
threw a talisman up into the temple treetops. The birds there all fell dead to the 
ground, and within a few days, all the trees had withered even though it was the 
height of summer; and soon thereafter a fire broke out in one of the temple rooms 
and burned the temple completely to the ground.> 

Once Ge Xuan saw a man selling fish <by a riverside>. He said to the fishmon- 


71. can find no information on these wubo F. {Has deities; the term does not appear in ZG, HY 
1130, or YJQO, They are surely not the august celestial deities known as the Five Thearchs (wudi 7 
“ ; for an early list known to Ge Hong, see HY 388, 1/14bi0 __., and cf. Bokenkamp, “Sources,” 451 

);nor are they, I think, the Five Ancient Ones (wulao % 4%) who often appear in Daoist scriptures and 
were identified as the spirits of the five naked-eye planets (Bokenkamp, Scriptures, 368n12). These sets of 
deities are far too exalted to have performed such an unseemly task as whipping a spirit-medium. I think 
that the Five Earls of our text must be the martial, demon-subduing spirits of the Spring and Autumn 
period kings known variously as the Five Earls or Five Hegemons (wuba % $); for more on these figures 
(but nothing on their deification), see DKW 1/505a, 506a. The spirits of deceased, warlike kings and 
generals were often domesticated by being incorporated into the Daoist pantheon (as well as the Bud- 
dhist), usually as relatively low-ranking but potent and fierce guardians or exorcistic attackers. 
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ger, “Might I trouble one of your fish to make a trip down to the River Earl’s 
abode?”’? The fishmonger said, “These fish are already dead. <How can you do 
that?> ” “No problem!” said Ge. <So the fishmonger gave him a fish.> Ge wrote 
out something in vermilion on paper and stuck it down the fish’s belly. He then 
threw the fish into the water. After a little while, the fish returned and leapt up onto 
the riverbank. It disgorged a letter written in black on a green [ paper] the size of 
a tree leaf. 

Ge Xuan often entertained guests. He would go out to welcome the latecom- 
ers, while, meantime, seated and talking with the other guests was another Ge 
Xuan.’? When sending guestso __, he did the same thing. <[Once] when the weather 
was cold Ge told his guests, “It is impossible in my humble abode for each of you 
to have his own fire, but I invite you to warm yourselves in common.” He then 
opened his mouth and exhaled flames, which quickly filled the room. All of the 
guests felt as if they were under a bright sun, but neither were they too warm. 

[On another occasion] his students requested that Ge Xuan produce something 
to amuse them. At that time Ge was troubled by a fever; he had just been lying 
down to have someone sprinkle his body with powder, and had not yet dressed him- 
self. So he answered, “My fever is acting up, and I can’t get up to amuse you just 
now.” He then slowly rubbed his belly many times against the beams of his room, 
then returned to his bed. Slowly the room filled with fragrance like a cloud, formed 
by the powder left by his belly on the beams. It lasted for several days.> 

Ge Xuan was once dining with a guest when the conversation turned to arts of 
transformation. The guest said, “After we’ve finished eating, could you perform 
one special feat?” “Since you’re able not to be in a hurry [to see it],” Ge replied, 
“you'll see it in a hurry!” With that, he spat out the food that was in his mouth, and 
it turned into several hundred large bees which all alighted on the guest’s body but 
did not sting. After the space of a meal, Ge opened his mouth again, and the bees 
all flew back into it; Ge chewed them up and ate them, for they had once again be- 
come the food he’d been eating. 

Ge Xuan could point at a bed and cause it to move; he could point at toads or 
any other kind of crawling or flying creatures and cause them to dance to a beat 
just like people. He provided fresh melons and jujubes for his guests in winter, and 
in summer he procured ice and snow. Also, he would have someone drop several 


72. The River Earl (Hebo #7 44), in some texts euhemeristically identified with the drowned official 
Ping Yi %& % (also known as Feng 1) Yi), was a god of the Yellow River around whom many ancient 
myths coalesced. See Tetsui, “H6 I”; Karlgren, “Legends,” 313, 319-20, 325-26; DKW 12/489b—c; Bir- 
rell, Mythology, index s.v. “River myth.” He continued to be the subject of legend in early medieval times, 
appearing, along with his wife and daughter, in some two dozen pre-Tang anomaly accounts. 

73. In Inner Chapters (18/325, Ware 306), Ge Xuan is mentioned along with Zuo Ci and Ji Zixun as 
possessing “the Way of body division” 4 7% Z i. “Ina single day they could go to several dozen places. 
And when guests were present at their residences, there would be one host talking with guests at the 
gate, another host greeting guests by the waterside, and another host casting for fish; the guests were 
unable to distinguish which was the real host.” 
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dozen coins down a well; then, holding a vessel, he would stand at the well’s open- 
ing and call, “Coins, come out” and at once the coins would come flying up one 
by one out of the well <and into the vessel>. They were always the same ones that 
had just been thrown in.”4 Furthermore, when Ge served liquor to guests, no one 
would bring it in; the cups would simply arrive of themselves before the guests, and 
they would never move away until they were emptied of liquor. <By drawing on 
flowing water, Ge could cause it to reverse its current for a hundred feet. 

Once there was a practitioner of the Dao from the central region’? who had 
some ability to cure the sick. He was deceiving people by saying, “I am several hun- 
dred years old.” Ge Xuan knew he was lying, so, at a time when many people were 
sitting at hand, Ge said to a friend, “Would you like to know this gentleman’s age?” 
“Certainly!” Suddenly a group of people descended from the heavens, sitting up- 
right [in midair] and gazing watchfully about them. After a while they settled on 
the ground. They wore crimson gowns and “promoting-the-worthy” caps.’° They 
came into the group, approached the practitioner, and said to him, “The Celestial 
Thearch has ordered that we ask you your actual age, since you have lied to com- 
moners about it.” Terrified, the practitioner got down from his couch and pros- 
trated himself before them, saying, “Please forgive me! Really I am seventy-three.” 
At this, Ge clapped his hands and laughed heartily. Then suddenly the crimson- 
clad persons vanished. The practitioner was greatly ashamed, and it is not known 
where he went after that.> 

The Wu emperor” invited Ge Xuan for an audience, <wishing to bestow rank 
on him, but Ge would not accept [a post]. Ge then asked permission to leave, but 
the emperor denied it, detaining him as his guest and frequently taking Ge with 
him on excursions and at banquets.> Sitting in a tower, the two of them noticed 
some commoners by the roadside [ performing a ritual] requesting rain.’”® The em- 
peror said, “The people are requesting rain. How can it be obtained?” “It’s easy 
to obtain,” replied Ge, and with that he wrote out a talisman and posted it in the 
earth-god shrine. Within the hour, the sky and earth darkened over and a great del- 
uge fell. <A foot of water stood on the level ground in the [emperor’s] central court- 
yard.> The emperor asked, “Might it be arranged for there to be fish in the water?” 


74. This feat resembles the magic of “returning coins” mentioned elsewhere in early medieval ac- 
counts of anomalies; for an example, see Campany, Strange Writing, 213. 

75. That is, not from the southeast, where the Ge clan lived. 

76. Finxian i caps were part of the garb mandated by sumptuary regulations at the Latter Han 
and Jin courts; they were worn by a certain class of civil officials. See DKW 11/g1d for an explanation, 
citations, and a line drawing. 

77. This would be Sun Quan, who reigned in the kingdom of Wu under the title Thearch or Em- 
peror [di 77] from 229 to 252. 

78. The expression is gingyu ## Fil; a rite, not just an inward prayer, is implied. For a sense of what 
the rite may have entailed, see Wang Chong, Lunheng, chapter “Luanlong” (693~706); and Loewe, 
Dwination, 142-59. On the prevalence of such practices in Han times—a prevalence that there is no 
reason to think did not continue into Ge Hong’s age—see Harper, “Warring States, Qin, and Han 
Manuscripts.” 
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“Yes,” Ge replied, and he wrote another talisman and dropped it in the water. In 
a moment there were over a hundred large fish, <each one or two feet long,> swim- 
ming about in the water. <“Can they be eaten?” asked the emperor. “Yes,” said 
Ge.> So the emperor had them caught and prepared. <They were indeed real fish.> 

Ge Xuan was once traveling by boat in the emperor’s entourage when the party 
encountered a severe wind. All of the other officials’ boats, large and small, cap- 
sized and sank; and so did Ge’s, and Ge could not be found. The emperor sighed 
and said, “Master Ge possesses the Dao, and yet he was unable to avoid this!” He 
climbed Fourviews Mountain’® [to keep a lookout], and he had boatmen drag the 
area for the sunken boat for a full week. Then suddenly Ge Xuan was seen emerg- 
ing from the water. When he arrived [in the emperor’s presence], he still smelled 
of liquor. He apologized to the emperor, saying, “I should have been in attendance 
these last few days, but Wu Zixu {i + #®° detained me and I could not get away. 
Tam sorry to have troubled you with the storm and water.” 

Whenever Ge Xuan was out somewhere and ran into friends, he would sit down 
with them beneath a roadside tree. He would then cut a plant or pierce a tree and 
catch the sap, <which ran like a spring>, in a cup. <When the cup was full, the sap 
would stop running.> When drunk, it always tasted like fine liquor. Then Ge would 
take a clod of dirt, a stone, or a sprig from a plant and dip it in the liquor, and in 
the mouth it always tasted like <deer> meat. <When he cut the plant and held the 
cup under it, the sap would flow forth; when the cup was full, it would stop; and 
when anyone else held the cup, no sap would run out. 

Once someone invited Ge Xuan to his home, but Ge did not want to go. But 
the host insisted, so Ge had no choice but to go along with him. When they had 
walked a few hundred paces, Ge suddenly felt a sharp pain in his belly; he stopped, 
fell to the ground, and in a moment was dead. When his head was lifted, it sepa- 
rated from his torso; when his four limbs were lifted, they, too, separated. He be- 
gan stinking and rotting, and maggots infested him; one could not bear to go near 
him. The man who had invited him ran to inform Ge’s family, where he saw Ge 
sitting in the main room. He dared not mention anything about it but instead ran 
back to the place where Ge had died. His corpse had disappeared. 

When Ge Xuan was walking with someone, he could cause both himself and his 
companion to hover three or four feet above the ground and walk along that way. 

Once when Ge Xuan was on a trip to Guiji,?!> a merchant who was returning 
<from the central region> was passing by a temple to a god. The god sent the tem- 


79. Siwang shan, a mountain in modern Jiangsu Province, Jiangning district. 

80. A minister of the state of Wu in the Spring and Autumn period, about whom many historical 
narratives as well as legends and shrine cults accreted (see Johnson, “Wu Zixu”; Durrant, Cloudy Mirror, 
74-98; Campany, Strange Writing, 88, 195). Wu Zixu’s otherworldly detention of Ge Xuan is perhaps not 
surprising in light of an old association of the ancient minister with orpiment and realgar, two miner- 
als that figure prominently in the alchemical tradition (Schafer, “Orpiment,” 75). He is said to have 
drowned himself, hence his underwater location. 

81. Modern Shaoxing district, Zhejiang Province. 
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ple recorder out to say to the merchant, “I wish to send a letter to Master Ge. Please 
see that it reaches him.” The recorder then threw the boxed letter onto the bow of 
the boat, where it stuck fast like a nail and could not be budged. When he reached 
Guiji, the merchant informed Ge. When Ge went to retrieve the letter, he was able 
to pick it up easily. 

Ge Xuan told his disciple, Zhang Dayan 9x X @ ,®? “<Since I am being thus 
detained by the emperor, I do not have the leisure to prepare the great drug.> Now 
I will perform shzyze. I will set out <at noon on> the thirteenth day of the eighth 
month.” When the time arrived, Ge dressed in robe and cap, <entered his cham- 
ber>, and lay down. He stopped breathing, but his color did not change. <His dis- 
ciples lit incense and watched over him for three days.®? Then, at midnight, a great 
wind suddenly arose from inside the room, snapping trees [outside]; there was a 
sound like thunder, and the torches were all extinguished. After a while the wind 
died down. Ge had disappeared. All that remained was his abandoned garment 
atop the couch; the belt was not unfastened. In the morning they questioned the 
neighbors, and the neighbors said there had been no great wind [at their homes]. 
The wind had stopped at just this one residence, whose fence was flattened and 
whose trees were all snappedo  .> 


Comments 


It is decidedly odd, but has not to my knowledge been remarked on, that nowhere 
in an extant Traditions passage does Ge Hong refer to Ge Xuan as his own relative. 
Nor does Hong mention Xuan in his rambling autobiographical essay in Outer Chap- 
ters. (That may simply be because the Outer Chapters focus on moral and political 
themes, and Ge Hong may have felt a mention of Ge Xuan there to be out of place.) 
Yet twice in Inner Chapters Ge Hong refers to Ge Xuan as “my great-uncle, the Tran- 


2984 


scendent Sire,”’* and Hong’s official biography in the History of the Jin uses the same 


language in mentioning Xuan; and, as we have now seen, Xuan’s hagiography 1m- 
plies that he lived during the reign of Wu ruler Sun Quan (229-52 G.£.), and we 
know from Ge Hong’s official biography that his own grandfather (and Ge Xuan’s 
older brother), Ge Xi, held a high court post under Sun Quan.® Clearly Hong 
never met Xuan, and the narratives about him collected in Traditions do not di er 
in tone from narratives about other figures and stretch credibility just as much. 


82. I have no further information on him; his name varies in the sources (see part 3 for details). 

83. The ritual significance of three days in this sort of context has been noted above. 

84. Pace Lai, “Vision,” the term congzu 4& #1 should be understood as “grand-uncle” or “great- 
uncle” (of the same generation as Hong’s grandfather) and not “great-grand-uncle” (of the same gen- 
eration as his great-grandfather); on this question, see Ofuchi, Shoki, 488. 

85. NP 4/71 (Ware 69—70), NP 8/150 (Ware 140), and Jin shu 72/1911 (tr. Sailey, Master, 521-32) all 
use the same term, congzu #& 4, for Xuan’s relationship to Hong. It is possible (despite what is assumed 
in Sailey’s rendition of this term as “grandfather’s brother”) that Xuan was not a brother but a cousin 
of Hong’s grandfather Xi. 
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It seems that, from Ge Hong’s point of view, his most important connection to 
Ge Xuan was not blood relation but textual filiation: as the first line of the ha- 
giography states, Ge Xuan received certain alchemical scriptures from Zuo Yuan- 
fang (}Zuo Ci), and, in a famous passage in Jnner Chapters, we learn that these same 
two scriptures were among the three Xuan transmitted to Zheng Yin; Zheng Yin, 
Ge Hong’s teacher, passed them on to him.*° (This passage and details regarding 
these scriptures are discussed in part 1.) 

Turning our attention to the themes of Ge Xuan’s hagiography, we notice, 
first of all, that, despite the opening remark about his receipt of the great al- 
chemical scriptures, Ge Xuan is nowhere described as preparing elixirs. At the 
narrative’s end we find a detailed scene of his “escape by means of a simulated 
corpse” preceded by his statement of motive for doing so: his detention by the 
ruler Sun Quan did not allow him the time needed to complete the “great drug”; 
Ge Xuan’s “escape” is therefore represented as having been as much an escape 
from the ruler’s demands of service (which he is depicted as refusing) as from the 
death-registration process. We never learn from this text, or from Inner Chapters, 
whether Ge Xuan subsequently achieved a higher, elixir-induced grade of tran- 
scendence, although later Shangqing and Lingbao texts have much to say on this 
question (see “Other materials” in part 3). 

The Ge Xuan of Traditions is, in fact, less a master of alchemy than a typical 
“master of esoterica,” an adept who practices breath circulation and relies on a 
special grain-avoiding diet, who sees and controls spirits and is on familiar terms 
with local gods, who heals the sick, who exposes overweening gods and their medi- 
ums and fake practitioners of the Dao (both very vivid and significant passages), 
and who seems most memorable for his illusional arts of multilocality and trans- 
formation and his manipulation of natural phenomena. The detailed description 
of his use of talismans is especially noteworthy in light of talismans’ importance 
in Ge Hong’s patrimony of texts and techniques. 

The other facet of Ge Xuan’s hagiography worth mentioning here is its depic- 
tion of his busy social context. We see him moving freely in an aristocratic world 
that constitutes his audience, performing magical feats on command for the “sev- 
eral dozen” literate students who follow him about, for his dinner guests, and for 
the Wu ruler. It is while a guest in a layperson’s home that he bests and humiliates 
the female spirit medium who had been called in to cure the host’s illness; it is be- 


86. Another thing that strikes me as odd about Ge Xuan’s Traditions hagiography is that, while his 
receipt of these scriptures is highlighted at the beginning of the collection of narratives, his subsequent 
transmussion of them is not mentioned in any extant Traditions passage. Thus, if we did not have the Jn- 
ner Chapters passage we would have no way of knowing what became of these texts upon Ge Xuan’s “es- 
cape by means of a simulated corpse” and would certainly not guess that they were in Ge Hong’s very 
possession. Whether this gap is merely a by-product of the haphazard textual history of Traditions or 
whether it is an important ideational clue to the respective nature of the two texts and the relationship 


between them cannot be judged from the evidence. 
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fore his boatload of disciples that he toys with the riverside washerwoman, an in- 
nocent and perplexed bystander to his strange doings. If Ge Xuan’s religious prac- 
tice ever entered an eremetic phase, it must have been after his disappearance via 
staged death, and we read nothing of it. 

An item in Gan Bao’s Inquest into the Spirit Realm (Soushen ji) relates some of Ge 
Xuan’s wondrous feats and is clearly derived from Traditions or from its sources.®” 


All. Guangchengzi #& 7 


Guangchengzi (Master Guangcheng)** was a transcendent in ancient times. He 
lived in a stone chamber on Mount Kongtong.®? The Yellow Thearch heard of him 
and went to see him, saying, “I make bold to inquire about the essentials of the ul- 
timate Way.” Master Guangcheng replied: “You have ‘ordered’ all under Heaven, 
to the point that migratory birds do not wait for the season to fly and the leaves of 
vegetation do not wait until they have yellowed to dropo _. Why would you deserve 
to be told about the ultimate Way?” 

The Yellow Thearch withdrew and dwelt in seclusion for three months, then re- 
turned to see him again. He crawled forward, prostrated himself repeatedly, and 


asked about the way of ordering the self. Master Guangcheng replied: 


The essence of the ultimate Way 

Is dark and obscure. 

It involves no seeing, no hearing, 

But only embracing your spirit in quietude. 

Your body will then correct itself 

And will certainly become pure. 

Do not egg on your body, 

Do not disturb your essence, 

And you may achieve long life. 

Take care of what is within, and close yourself to what is without. 
Know much, and you will su _ er decay. 

As for myself, I abide where [ Heaven and Earth, yin and yang] are one, 


87. This item (1.25) is loosely translated in DeWoskin and Crump, Jn Search of the Supernatural, 12-13. 
They mistranscribe Zuo Yuanfang’s name, wrongly identify Ge Hong as the author of the scripture 
Zuo transmitted to Ge Xuan, and fail to grasp that Ge Xuan’s magical production of fish for the Wu 
emperor takes place in the rainwater he has also just produced. 

88. If taken as a sobriquet, which seems quite justifiable, Guangcheng could be understood as mean- 
ing something like “Broad Achievement” or “Far-Reaching Realization.” 

89. Located in modern Gansu Province in Pingliang and Huaping districts. This mountain, along 
with Chickenhead Mountain, marked the western extent of the Yellow Thearch’s primordial tour of 
inspection as narrated in the virtually cosmogonic text of the early Han historian Sima Qian, the “An- 
nals of the Five Thearchs” (Ww diji, the opening section of the “Basic Annals” portion of Shit); see Shit 
1/6, translated in Nienhauser, Records, 3, and compare the closely parallel text at the beginning of chap- 
ter 1 of HY 388. 

go. His reply is in mostly rhymed verse. 
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So as to settle where they harmonize. 
That is why I have reached the age of one thousand two hundred years 
And yet my body has never grown decrepit. 
He who obtains my way will ascend to become an august one; 
He who loses my way will descend to become dust. 
Iam about to leave you now to pass through the gate of the inexhaustible, 
To wander about in the wilds with no bounds. 
I will compare my light with that of the sun and moon; 
I will last as long as Heaven and Earth. 
When humankind has completely perished, 
T alone will remain. 
a a a 


Comments 


Ge Hong here draws liberally on the much earlier account of the Yellow Thearch’s 
meeting with Master Guangcheng found in the eleventh chapter of the received 
text of the Zhuangzi.2! Ge Hong’s version is briefer—and could wella ord to be, 
as most of his readers were likely already familiar with the story. 

But the impact of the story is changed by its insertion into the context of Tra- 
ditions. Master Guangcheng now becomes one among many other examples of 
transcendents—an extremely early one in historical and filiational ttme—and his 
method of transcendence, if we can call it that, stands at one end of a spectrum of 
methods much broader than anything envisioned in the Zhuangz. Guangcheng’s end 
of the spectrum is the sort of simple (which is not to say easy) quieting, stilling prac- 
tice that we find in the “Inner Cultivation” (Neiye W #) chapter of the text Guanzi 
® ¥ , perhaps dating to the early fourth century B.c.£., and in some passages of the 
XKhuangzi and Daode jing texts. In it, one attends primarily to mind and spirit, limiting 
sensory stimulation and emotion and knowledge, and, having done so, one’s body 
“corrects itself.” This is the sort of practice Harold Roth has termed “apophatic.” 
Despite the esteem with which it was held in the milieu of the Nezye, and despite the 
approval and the ancient pedigree that Ge Hong conceded to it by leaving it at- 
tached to one of the very teachers of the Yellow Thearch (who, like Yu the Great, 
was deemed a key early transmitter of ‘Taiqing texts) and by including this account 
in Traditions, it was not, for Ge Hong, among the highest routes to transcendence, 
and it seems to have occupied only a small space in his awareness of options. 

This account is one of many in Traditions in which normal social hierarchy is in- 
verted, a person of socially superior status humbling himself (or being humbled) 
before an adept. Rulers who know (or can be taught) how to respond with due def- 
erence to an adept receive esoteric teachings from him; those who do not show def- 
erence receive nothing. 


gt. <huangzi 11, lines 28-44. The reader may compare the translation in Graham, Chuang-lzu, 177-79, 
on which I have liberally drawn in translating parallel passages. For a recent narratological analysis of 
the Zhuangzi passage, see Roth, “Yellow Emperor’s Guru.” 

92. See Roth, “Inner Cultivation Tradition” and “Psychology.” 
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In his Jnner Chapters discussion of the Yellow Thearch’s tour of the mountains 
and outlying reaches of his domain and the scriptures, diagrams, and methods he 
received from adepts in each numinous place—a discussion that overlaps with a 
scriptural passage in the Five Numinous Treasure Talismans—Ge Hong includes Mas- 
ter Guangcheng’s transmission to the Yellow Thearch of “scriptures on self-so-ness” 
(ziran zhi jing YK Z FE). 


A12. Hu gong # “ (Sire Gourd) and Fei Changfang # & 


Sire Gourd’s name is unknown.** <All of the “talismans for summoning [spirit-] 
troops” and all of the “talismans for summoning spirits from the Jade Repository 
to cure sickness”—1in all more than twenty scrolls’ worth— originated with this Sire; 
that is why they are referred to collectively as “Sire Gourd’s Talismans.”°> Now 
in Runan®® there was a man named Fei Changfang who served as market admin- 
istrator. He noticed that this Sire suddenly arrived at the market one day from a 
distant region and set himself up as a merchant of medicinals. <No one recog- 
nized him. He sold each dose to each patient for the same price, and each time the 
medicine worked to cure the ailment. He would say to his customers, “After you 
take this medicine, you will definitely vomit such-and-such an object and you will 
get well on such-and-such a day”; and it never failed to turn out just as he said it 
would. Each day he made several tens of thousands in cash>, which he would at 
once distribute to those in the market who were destitute, hungry, and cold, <keep- 
ing only thirty-five in cash for himself>. He always kept a gourd hanging above his 
stall, and each evening after the sun had set he would jump up into the gourd. No 
one was able to see this save for Fei Changfang, who noticed it from his upper-floor 
room. From this Fei realized that the Sire was no ordinary man. 

So Fei Changfang began going to the Sire every day, sweeping the ground be- 
fore his seat and taking him o _ erings of steamed cakes. Sire Gourd accepted and 
did not refuse this treatment. This went on for a very long time, but Fei did not flag 
inhise — orts, nor did he dare ask for anything. Sire Gourd knew Fei had faith, so 
he said to him, “At dusk, when there 1s no one else around, come back.” Fei did as 


93. NP 18/324 (Wang Ming emends the canonical version’s cheng Jf, to ran #&), Ware 302. The 
phrase may be intended as a title. Furthermore, it may indicate that the scriptures themselves are spon- 
taneously self-generated, a claim often made for the highest levels of scriptures in later Daoist tradi- 
tions. Compare HY 388, 3/17a1o__. The passage concerning Guangchengzi’s transmission gives ran, 
not cheng, in the title of the text he bestowed. 

94. Some early sources suggest that his name was Xie Yuan or Xie Yuanyi and that his family was 
registered in Liyang (in modern Liyang district, Anhui Province). See part 3 for details. The Sire Gourd 
of our text bears no apparent relation to the similarly named Huzi # (Gourd Master), teacher of 
Liezi and spiritual superior to mere shamans, whose exploits are colorfully narrated in the seventh chap- 
ter of Zhuangzi (see Graham, Chuang-izu, 96-98). 

95. Ina list of talismanic texts, NP 19 likewise mentions “Sire Gourd’s Talismans in twenty scrolls.” 

g6. In modern Henan Province, Runan district. 
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instructed. The Sire then told him, “When you see me jump up into the gourd, do 
as I do and jump in after me. You'll be able to enter without any problem.” Fei did 
as he was told, and before he even realized it, he was inside the gourd. From in- 
side, it no longer seemed to be a gourd at all; all you saw was the realm of a tran- 
scendent’s palace, with towers, belvederes, multiple-lintel gateways, covered corri- 
dors, and several dozen attendants along the way. 

<Sire Gourd then said to Fei, “I am a transcendent. Formerly I was in charge 
of a celestial office, but because of my carelessness in an official matter I was found 
guilty and was therefore banished to the human realm.> You are teachable, <and 
that is why you were able to see me.” Fei descended from his seat, bowed his head, 
and said, “On the contrary, I am an ignorant person of mere flesh; my sins are 
many and grave, and yet I now have the absurd good fortune to be looked upon 
with pity. As if having entered a now-split coffin, my pneumas can escape.?” You 
would give life to the withered and raise up the decayed, but I fear 1am smelly and 
dirty, stupid and decrepit, not fit for service even as a messenger. To be taken pity 
upon would be the great good fortune of a hundred lifetimes!” The Sire replied, 
“Then be mindful of your great opportunity, but tell no one of this.” 

After this> the Sire on one occasion visited Fei in his upstairs room. He told 
him, “I brought a bit of liquor. Let us drink it together.” The liquor was down- 
stairs. Fei sent someone to fetch it, but he could not lift the container. Even several 
dozen persons were unable to carry it upstairs. So Fei reported this to the Sire. The 
Sire went down, lifted the vessel with one finger, and carried it upstairs, where he 
drank it with Fei. <The vessel was only the size of a man’s fist, but> they drank till 
sunset and still had not emptied it. 

<Sire Gourd then told Fei Changfang, “I will leave on such-and-such a day. Can 
you go with me?”> “T want to go, and I will not go back on my word,” Fei replied, 
“but I wish it were possible to cause my family and loved ones not to realize that I 
left them.°° Is there a way to do this?” “Easy,” said the Sire. He selected a green 
bamboo sta and gave it to Fei, with the instructions, “Take this piece of bamboo 
back home with you. Say that you are ill. Place this sta on the spot where you were 
lying, and then sneak back here.”°? Fei did as instructed. After he had left, his fam- 
ily perceived that Fei had died; but his corpse, lying on his bed, was really the bam- 
boo. And so they bewailed him and buried him. 

<When Fei Changfang again attended the Sire, he was disoriented and did not 


g7. This metaphor of extreme relief seems to suggest the moment of reopening a long-sealed coffin 
as a preparation for secondary burial. (Iam indebted to Robert Eno for this insight.) Whether the phrase 
(and the practice it presumes) dates to the fourth century or originated only in later times is unclear. 

98. As will soon become clear, Fei Changfang does not mean that he wants his family to think he 
is still with them; rather, he does not want them to know that he left them so as to practice esoteric arts 
with his teacher. 

gg. In another early version of the text, Sire Gourd instructs Fei Changfang to hang the bamboo 
(which has been cut to the length of Fei’s body) from the ceiling rafters; finding it, his family thinks he 
has hung himself. 
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know where he was.!®° So the Sire left Fei among a group of tigers, which gnashed 
their teeth, stretched open their mouths, and made as if to bite him. Fei showed 
no sign of fear. The next day> the Sire placed Fei in a stone chamber. Overhead 
was a square rock several dozen feet wide. It was hanging from the ceiling by a net 
made of hemp twine. Many snakes began gnawing on the net, and it looked as if 
it were about to give way, but Fei remained calm. The Sire then came in, patted 


y> 


him, and said, “You’re teachable!” <But then the Sire ordered him to eat some fe- 
ces that was full of inch-long maggots and was unusually foul-smelling. At this Fei 
balked. The Sire sighed, released him from his obligations, and prepared to send 
him back, saying, “You are incapable of attaining the Way of transcendence. I will 
bestow on you the rank of Agent Above the Earth.'°! This will enable you to live 
for several hundred years.” Then he transmitted to him a scroll of talismans for 
deputing [spirit agents],!°? 
ter of many spirits and gods; they will forever announce themselves your func- 


saying, “Wear these on your belt and you can be mas- 


tionaries. You will thus be able to cure diseases and dispel misfortunes.” > 

Fei Changfang was then worried that he would be unable to reach home again, 
so the Sire gave him a length of bamboo and said, “Just ride this and you'll arrive 
home.” So Fei mounted the sta and bade the Sire farewell. Then suddenly it was 
as if he had been sleeping. When he awoke, he was already at home. <At first his 
family took him for a ghost, but when he related to them all that had happened, 
they opened his coffin and looked inside, and all that was there wasa bamboo sta; 
so they believed him.> As for the bamboo sta which he had ridden home, Fei cast 
it into Ge Lake,!™ and when he looked back at it, it had become a green dragon. 
<At first Fei thought that he had been gone from home only a day, but when he 
asked his family, he learned that he had been gone an entire year. 

So Fei activated his talismans, apprehending demons and curing the sick. There 
were none whom he treated who failed to recover. Whenever he sat and conversed 
with people, he would often break into angry shouts and curses; when asked why, 
he would answer, “P’m only shouting at a demon.”> 

In Runan commandery there were constant demon disturbances. Every year 
there were multiple incidents. Whenever they occurred, they took the form of some- 
one galloping into the commandery headquarters on horseback as would the Gov- 


104 


ernor, striking the drums" and parading about, then departing again. This caused 


a lot of trouble. So Fei Changfang went to call on the Governor, and when he did 
so he ran directly into this spirit. Upon arriving at the gate of the compound, the 


100. Fei Changfang’s shyie experience, leaving him thus disoriented, seems to have been psy- 
chophysically traumatic in much the same way as that of Cai Jing in the }Wang Yuan hagiography. 

1o1. See the discussion of this title in part 1 and “Comments” to this hagiography. 

102. The expression is fengfu #1 4# , “talismans for deputing (or enfeoffing)”; the agents so deputed 
are spirits. 

103. In modern Henan Province, in the northern part of Xincai district. 

104. As in the officially sponsored Da Nuo rites of exorcism (on which see Bodde, Festivals, 75-138). 
The demon’s action is thus doubly hubristic. 
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spirit would usually go directly in, but this time it came only as far as the gate and 
did not dare advance further. It tried to leave, but Fei yelled in a stern voice, “Come 
forward!” The spirit transmuted into an old man, alighted from its carriage hold- 
ing aseal of office, and submitted in the courtyard, knocking its head on the ground 
and pleading to be allowed to reform itself. Fei said: “You old dead spirit! Mind- 
less of what is good, you disrupt the commandery office at will. You know you de- 
serve death! Why not return to your true form?” The spirit at once transmuted into 
a tortoise as large as a cartwheel, its neck about ten feet long. Fei then commanded 
it to return to human form, and he affixed a talisman to it and ordered that it be 
remanded to the [divine] Lord of Ge Lake. The spirit knocked its head on the 
ground and shed tears, then took the talisman and departed. Fei sent someone af- 
ter it to watch it, and this person reported that when the demon reached the 
lakeshore, the talisman stood upright, and the demon hung itself by the neck from 
a tree and expired. 

<Later, Fei Changfang entered the Donghai region,!°° where there had been a 
great drought for three years. He told the invocators of rain! there, “The Divine 


107 T incarcerated 


Lord of Donghai once came and violated the Lady of Ge Lake. 
him and did not grant his appeals; since then I’ve forgotten about him. That’s why 
there has been such a long drought. Now I will grant him amnesty and command 
that rain be deployed.” Soon a great rain fell.!°8 

Fei Changfang had divine skills. He could shrink the veins of the earth so that 
a thousand / area was present before one’s eyes; then, when he released them, the 


terrain spread out again as it had been at first.!°°> 
. a 2 


Comments: 


With its narrow neck yielding yet restricting access to an unexpectedly capacious 
and well-stocked inner space, the bottle gourd has long been a Chinese symbol of 
self-contained, self-sufficient cave retreats, or “grotto-heavens,” and other hidden 
paradisal realms.'!° Sire Gourd carries his own miniaturized “transcendent’s 


105. The southeastern coast of the Shandong Peninsula. 

106. These “invocators of rain” (ging yu zhe # Fl #) may have been shamans who performed rites 
or underwent ordeals to command or cajole the spirits to send rain. On early Chinese rain magic, see 
Schafer, “Exposure”; Harper, “Warring States, Qin, and Han Manuscripts.” 

107. That is, the wife of the lake god. 

108. The implication is that the Divine Lord of Donghai is the one responsible for securing rain in 
his jurisdiction. The drought has occurred because this Lord’s incarceration by Fei Changfang has ren- 
dered him unable to perform his administrative tasks, including the procurement of rain. 

109. This fangshi technique of “shrinking the veins of the earth” (suo dimo #4 Ht, AK), essentially one 
of miniaturization, is (pace DeWoskin, Biographies, 1675) distinct from the technique of “body divi- 
sion,” which allows the adept to be at multiple places simultaneously, as well as from techniques of swift 
travel across vast distances. 

110. On the complex layers of Chinese and Daoist gourd symbolism, see Stein, World in Mimature, 
54-77; Pregadio, “Nine Elixirs,” 599; and Girardot, Myth, 208-46. 
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palace,” a small world, with him on his travels and retreats into it by night. As Rolf 
Stein has noted, the theme of small vessels as miniaturizing containers of miracu- 
lously large realms is repeated in the drinking episode of the story: “The [liquor] 
vessel was only the size of a man’s fist, but they drank till sunset and still had not 
emptied it.” 

In this hagiography we see not one but two examples of the talisman- 
impregnated bamboo staves so important in the practice of longevity arts and dis- 
cussed in part 1. As in other cases, it is a stave that here serves as an apparent corpse, 
allowing Fei Changfang to slip away both from his family and from the recording 
spirits. Fer’s disorientation following this feat, however, hints at other, more bio- 
spiritually transformative aspects of the shyze experience as it is occasionally rep- 
resented, and in this it may be compared to the case of Cai Jing in the [Wang Yuan 
hagiography. 

The ordeals to which Sire Gourd subjects Fei Changfang are one of the most 
vivid examples in Traditions of the theme of the master’s tests of his disciples. 

The title bestowed on Fei Changfang—Agent Above the Earth (dishang zhuzhe 
Ht, - = #)—will appear again in the Wang Yuan hagiography below and is dis- 
cussed in part 1. 

In Inner Chapters, Ge Hong twice mentions Fei Changfang. The first mention oc- 
curs in the passage in chapter 2 (translated and discussed elsewhere in this volume) 
on three grades of transcendents: celestial, earthbound, and “those who first ‘die’ 
and then slough oo” (xzansi houtuo 7, Hk 4% Sii,) to become “transcendents who es- 
cape by means of a simulated corpse” (shijie xian F ## (i). The passage continues: 


In recent times, when Sire Gourd took Fei Changfang and departed, as well as when 
tLi Yiqi took his two disciples and departed, in each case they feigned death (jze tuo 
ZUSI Be at zB 5), and their families encoffined and buried them. After a number 
of years, Fei Changfang returned, and an acquaintance saw Li Yiqi with his two dis- 
ciples in Pi district. In each case the families in question opened the coffins and looked 
inside. Each of the three coffins contained a bamboo stave bearing a talisman in- 
scribed in cinnabar. These were all cases of escape by means of a simulated 
corpse.!!! 


Elsewhere in Inner Chapters Ge Hong includes Fei Changfang in a list of adepts 
who performed miraculous feats of which the duke of Zhou and Confucius were 
never capable. The feat in question here is his ability to “shink the veins of the 
earth,”!? 

Much lore accreted around the figure of Fei Changfang before and shortly af- 
ter Ge Hong’s time—much more than has survived about the comparatively shad- 
owy figure of Sire Gourd. We may begin with the version of his story recorded in 


the History of the Latter Han: 


111. NP 2/20; cf. Ware 47~48. The case of tLi Yiqi is translated and discussed below. 
112. NP 12/228; cf. Ware 208. 
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Fei Changfang was a native of Runan. He once served as market administrator. 
In the market there was an old man selling medicinals who would hang a gourd in 
his market stall; when the market closed down, he would always jump into the gourd. 
No one else in the market ever noticed this; only Fei saw it from his upper story. ‘Think- 
ing it strange, he went to the old man, bowed repeatedly, ando ered him wine and 
food. The old man, realizing that Fei had caught on to his divinity, told him, “You 
may return tomorrow.” So Fei called on him again the next day, and, together with 
the old man, he entered the gourd. Inside it, all you saw were beautiful arrays of jade 
halls full of fine wines and delicacies. After they had drunk together, they left [the 
gourd]. The old man extracted a promise not to speak of this to others. 

Later, the old man once came upstairs to see Fei Changfang, and told him, “I am 
a divine transcendent. Because of an error I was found guilty, but when this matter 
is concluded I will depart from here. Can you still follow me then? There is a bit of 
wine downstairs which I present to you as a farewell gift.” Fei sent someone to fetch 
it, but it could not be lifted, even when he commanded ten of them to help. When 
the old man heard of this, he smiled, went downstairs, lifted the wine with one finger, 
and carried it up. To look at the vessel one would judge it to hold about a sheng, but 
the two men drank from it all day without finishing its contents. 

Fei Changfang wanted to seek the Way, but he worried that his family would be 
troubled by this. So the old man cut a length of green bamboo measured to Fei’s height 
and directed him to hang it behind his house. When Fei’s family saw it, it had be- 
come the bodily form (#¥) of Fei, so they thought that he must have hung himself. 
All of them cried out in shock, and they encoffined and buried him. All the while Fei 
stood right by their sides, but none of them saw him. 

Fei Changfang then followed the old man deep into the mountains. Penetrating 
into dense underbrush, they found themselves in the midst of a group of tigers, and 
the old man left Fei alone there, but he was not afraid. ‘Then they reclined in a cham- 
ber in which a thousand-catty stone hung by a single length of old twine directly over 
Fei’s heart. A mass of snakes appeared and gnawed on the twine till it was about to 
be severed, but Fei did not budge. ‘The old man then returned, patted him, and said, 
“You're teachable!” Then the old man directed him to eat a pile of terribly foul- 
smelling excrement full of the three worms (sanchong =. #4)!!3 in it, but Fei thought 
it too despicable. The old man then said, “You almost attained the Way, but unfor- 
tunately you have failed to complete it at this pomt. What a pity!” 

Fei Changfang then said farewell and prepared to return home. The old man gave 
him a bamboo sta — and said, “Mount this and let it take you where it will, and you 
will arrive easily. Once you are there, discard it in Ge Lake.” He also made a talis- 
man for him, saying, “Use this to command the demons and spirits on the earth” (LA 
th 3 E 92 74). So Feirode the sta and was back home in a matter of moments. 
He said that he had only been gone from home a week, but in actuality it had been 
more than ten years. And so he cast his sta into the lake; when he looked back at it, 


113. The “three worms” often appear in Daoist texts as another name for the “three corpses”; both 
terms designate biospiritual parasites that siphon o _ vital energies and attempt to hasten the death of 
their host so that they may freely intercept sacrificialo _ erings. This passage suggests one possible source 
for the theory of the “three worms”: the observation of swarming maggots in human feces. 
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it had become a dragon. His family, saying that he had been dead a long time, did 
not believe that it was he who had returned; but Fei told them, “What you buried 
back then was only a bamboo sta___,” and when they opened his tomb and split open 
the coffin, the sta was still there inside it. 

From then on Fei Changfang could cure many illnesses, whip and cane all man- 
ner of demons, and command local earth-gods (shegong # ZS) to do his bidding. Some- 
times when he was seated as a guest in someone’s home he would grow very angry 
for no apparent reason. When asked why, he would reply, “I was just upbraiding a 
demon for breaking a law, that’s all.” 

In Runan there was a demonic disturbance every year in which a demon, posing 
as the commandery governor complete with seal and gown, would enter the head- 
quarters gate and strike the drum.!' Those in the commandery were troubled by it. 
Once the demon happened to arrive just when Fei was paying a visit to the com- 
mandery governor. The creature was terrified and, finding it impossible to escape, 
came forward, removed its gown and cap, and knocked its head on the ground, beg- 
ging for its life. Fei yelled at it, “Revert to your true form, here in the courtyard, at 
once!” It then became an old tortoise, as big as a cartwheel; its outstretched neck alone 
was ten feet long. Fei, noting that it was guilty of the crime of appropriating the gov- 
ernor’s gown, attached to it an order (zha 42) and remanded it to the Lord of Ge 
Lake. The demon, shedding tears, knocked its head on the ground again, then took 
the order directly to the lakeside, where it wrapped its neck around it and died. 

Later on, the [divine] Lord of Donghai once came to visit the [divine] Lord of 
Ge Lake (Gepo! jun) and, while doing so, violated his wife. Fei Changfang then ac- 
cused and imprisoned him for three years. During this time, Donghai experienced a 
terrible drought. [Then] Fei Changfang journeyed to the seaside, and, seeing how 
the people there were requesting rain, he said to them, “The Lord of Donghaiis guilty 
of a crime, so I have had him detained at Ge Lake. Now I will release him and cause 
him to make rain here.” Rain then arrived at once. 

Fei Changfang was once traveling with someone when he saw a student wearing 
a yellow scarf and furs, riding a horse without a saddle. The student got down from 
his horse and knocked his head on the ground. Fei said, “Return this horse to its owner, 
and I will grant you a pardon for your capital o _ense.” When his companion asked 
him about this, Fei explained, “That was a fox. It had stolen the local earth god’s 
horse, that’s all.” 

Also, he was once seated as a guest and was sent to Wan market to get some fish. 
In a moment he returned, and the fish was served. Sometimes in the space of a sin- 
gle day people would see Fei at more than one place more than a thousand /2 apart. 

Later on he lost his talisman and was murdered by a pack of demons.!!° 


114. Drums were struck in the annual, apotropaic Da Nuo ceremony in order to chaseo demons. 
This demon’s action is thus all the more hubristic. 

115. Ngo, Dwination, 131n3, writes “Ko-p’o” and cites Chavannes, Mémoires historiques, 4:344n2, in 
support of this reading of the graph often read pz. 

116. Hou Han shu 82B/2743~45 (a passage also cited in MQ 2/78). The reader may compare the 
translations in Ngo, Divination, 128-34, and Stein, World in Miniature, 66—67, although Stein (or his trans- 
lator) errs in equating Hu gong and Fei Changfang. 
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The violent and unflattering conclusion of this version of Fei’s story is not entirely 
incompatible with his treatment in Traditions, for in Ge Hong’s hagiography we are 
given to understand that the talisman, and not Fei’s own self-cultivational prowess, 
is the source of his power over spirits as well as the source of his formidable but 
not transcendent-class longevity. 

Zhang Hua’s third-century Treatise on Curtosities includes Fei Changfang in a 
list of masters of esoterica (fangshi) summoned to the Wei court by Cao Cao.!!7 
Extant passages from an earlier collection of anomaly accounts attributed to Cao 
Pi (d. 226 c.£.), Arrayed Marvels (Lieyt zhuan), contain versions of Fei Changfang’s 
exorcism in Runan, his rain making in Donghai, and his art of “shrinking the 
veins of the earth.”!!® He appears briefly in one extant Records of an Inquest into 
the Spirit Realm (Soushen jt) story, recorded by Ge Hong’s contemporary Gan Bao, 
as a specialist able to decipher the obscure script of an otherworldly letter.!!® And 
in Wu Jun’s late-fifth- or early-sixth-century collection, More of Qz Xte’s Records (Xu 
Qi Xie ji), we find that his predictive and apotropaic skills were used to explain 
the origin of a seasonal custom apparently practiced in Runan and surrounding 
areas: 


Huan Jing qa , anative of Runan, for many years followed Fei Changfang about 
and studied under him. Fei [once] said to him: “On the ninth day of the ninth month, 
there will be a calamity in your household. You must depart for home at once. In- 
struct each member of your family to fill a silk pouch with dogwood [leaves?] and tie 
it around his or her arm. Then, climb to a high place and drink chrysanthemum- 
blossom wine. In this way you can avoid this disaster.” Huan did as he was told. His 
entire household climbed a mountain. That evening they returned home to find that 
all their chickens, dogs, oxen, and sheep had been slaughtered in one fell swoop. When 
Fei heard of it, he remarked, “These must have served as a substitute.” Nowadays 
people climb to a high place on the ninth day [of the nmth month] and drink wine, 
and women wear a pouch of dogwood at their waists. ‘This custom probably origi- 
nated from this incident.!*° 


Finally, Li Daoyuan’s early-sixth-century Annotated Classic of Waterways (Shuying zhu) 
indicates that the story of Fei Changfang’s tutelage under Sire Gourd and the mem- 
ory of his connection to Ge Lake were preserved for centuries at a lakeside temple 
there.!?! 


117. Bowu zhi 179 (61). 

118. The items, respectively, are these: no. 15 (LX 138), based on TPGJ 468; no. 16 (LX 138), based 
on TPYL 882/6b and TPGJ 393; and no. 17 (LX 138), based on YWLJ 72 and TPYL 862/7b. On Cao 
Pi and his context, see Goodman, 7s’ao P%. 

11g. Soushen ji 15.4; translated in DeWoskin and Crump, Jn Search of the Supernatural, 173-75. 

120. Xu Qi Xie ji item g (HWCS ed., 6a). On this text, see Campany, Strange Writing, 87-88. 

121. SJZ 21 (269), where a very terse and garbled version of Fei’s story seems connected to a shrine 
beside Ge Lake dedicated to Zhang Xi 7 %, a local official who immolated himself asaraino ering 
during a severe drought. 
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Al13. JiLiao # #% 


Ji Liao, styled Zixun ¥ @!|, was a native of Qi.!?? He was selected as a Filial and 
t'?3 and was made a Gentleman of the Interior, and he also served as a 
Commandant. No one knew he possessed a Way. In his village he was always trust- 


Incorrup 


worthy and yielding, In over two hundred years his countenance did not age. In his 
times of leisure he studied the Book of Changes (Yying) and wrote an insightful com- 
mentary on it. 

Once he asked to hold the infant child of some neighbors. He accidentally 
dropped the child on the ground, killing it. The neighbors held Ji in the highest re- 
gard, so they simply buried the child, not daring to wear a sorrowful demeanor. More 
than twenty days later, Ji came into their home from somewhere carrying their in- 
fant, and returned it to them. The family feared it was a ghost; Ji left. Then they 
went out to where the child had been buried and dug in the ground. In the coffin 
there was only a clay child, six inches long. Their child later grew up to maturity. 

On another occasion, some white-haired old men simply sat across from Ji Zixun 
and talked with him over the course of an evening, and the next morning their hair 
had turned completely black. Ji did not appear to have done anything, but their 
hair remained black for a year and two hundred days. After that their hair could 
not be turned black again. It must have been a great transformation wrought by 
divine conjury. 

Upon hearing about him, all the notables in the capital grew quite intent on 
meeting Ji Zixun, but they lacked a pretext on which to approach him. Now, liv- 
ing next door to Ji was a youth who was a student at the Imperial Academy. The 
notables approached the youth and said, “You have been diligent in your studies 
so that you may gain riches and honor. Just get Ji Zixun to come one time to the 
capital for us, and we’ll ensure that you pass your exams without any furthere — ort 
on your part.” The student agreed and returned to his family. Night and day he 
waited personally on Ji, sprinkling and sweeping his floor, standing in attendance, 
for about two hundred days. 

“You are not a student of the Way, so why are you doing this?” Ji asked. 

“Naturally I respect the Way of long life that is being practiced out here in the 
country these days,” the student replied. 

“Why do you not answer truthfully? I already know all about your intentions. 
All the notables want to meet me. Why would I begrudge making a single trip if 
not doing so would cause you not to get a high position? Go back and tell them Pll 
be coming on such-and-such a month and day.” 


122. That is, the Han commandery known as Qi, in modern Linzi district, Shandong Province. 
The Qi area in pre-Han and Han times was noted as a center of learning and of /angshi traditions. 

123. A title bestowed on persons regionally recommended for office in a system of recruitment in- 
stituted under the Han (‘Twitchett and Loewe, History, 516). 
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The student, delighted, returned to the capital and told the notables that he 
would be coming on the appointed day. But when the day arrived, Ji had not yet 
set out. Concerned, the student’s parents went to see Ji. “Ah,” he said, “you’re no 
doubt worried that I won’t go. But I wouldn’t cause your son to lose the trust [of 
the notables]. Pll set out when there’s enough time remaining to eat a meal.”!*4 Af- 
ter he had left, the student’s parents said to each other, “Although Master Ji will 
arrive late, the important thing is that he went. But it’s a safe bet that our student 
will be coming home soon.” Meanwhile, Ji arrived at the capital [before] noon, 
having traveled over a thousand /7 in less than half a day. When he had arrived, the 
student went to see him. 

Ji asked him, “So, who wants to see me?” 

“A great many people want to see you, Master,” said the student. “We don’t 
want to keep them waiting. Just let me know where you’ll be staying, and I'll see 
that they all come to you.” 

Jireplied, “They don’t need to come here. I’ve just traveled a thousand i; don’t 
you think we can manage this? Tell each of them today to start preparing for a 
guest. I will set out at noon and will decide at the last minute whom I shall visit 
first.” The student, as instructed, relayed this message to the notables, each of whom 
sprinkled and swept his chambers. 

Precisely at noon, Ji Zixun went to each one of the twenty-three places in ques- 
tion. There were twenty-three Ji’s, one at each residence. Each of the notables was 
delighted, thinking that he was the first to have been visited by Ji. When they met 
the next day, as arranged, to compare experiences, they realized that they had each 
simultaneously had a Ji Zixun in their home. The clothing and countenance of each 
one was the same; only their discourse was di_ erent, depending on what questions 
each host had asked the guest to answer. Furthermore, each host had laid out food 
and drink for Ji, and he had partaken of them with complete appropriateness at 
each place. People near and far were astonished by this. 

Now all the notables only wanted to see him that much more. But Ji Zixun told 
the student, “They’re saying I must have double pupils and eight-colored [eye- 
brows],!?5 


I won’t go again to see them; instead, I’m going to leave.” Just after he had cleared 


and that’s why they want to see me. But I have nothing to say to them. 


the gate, the lane outside was clogged with a crowd of notables arriving there. The 
student said to them, “He has just left. He will be the one heading east, riding a 
gray mule.” At this, each of them spurred his horse to chase after Ji. From a dis- 
tance it appeared that the mule was sauntering along at a leisurely pace, but none 
of the horses could catch up to him. This went on for half a day, with the distance 
between them always holding steady at about one Ui. In the end none of them could 
catch up, so they quit and returned home. 


124. Ji Zixun knows that that is all the time he will need to make his trip and arrive punctually. 
125. These were traditionally held to be among the physiognomic markings of a sage. 
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<[Then] Ji Zixun went to the home of Sire Chen!”® and declared, “I will de- 
part tomorrow at noon.” Sire Chen asked whether his trip was going to be long or 
short. “TI will not return” was the reply. Sire Chen provided him with one set of 
linen clothes as a parting gift. At the appointed time,> Ji Zixun died. <His corpse 
sti. ened with his arms and legs folded across his chest, and they could not be 
straightened out; they were so strong that it was like trying to bend iron. The body 
gave o a pleasant aroma of five fragrances that penetrated all the way out into 


the lane.!27 


The fragrance was very unusual. Then they placed him in the coffin, 
but before they could take it out of the house> it shook and made a noise like rolling 
thunder. A brilliant light illuminated the room. <After the seated onlookers had 
prostrated themselves for a long while, they looked up and saw that the coffin lid 
had been split asunder and was, moreover,> floating in midair. Inside the coffin 
there was no longer any person; only a pair of shoes remained. In a moment, the 
sounds of people, horses, pipes, and drums were heard on the road outside; <the 
sounds then headed 0 _ toward the east and faded away. Ji Zixun was never seen 
again. After he had departed, the road for several dozen i remained fragrant for 


more than a hundred days.> 
a a a 


Comments 


Ji Zixun’s story is, among other things, a story of how an initially occulted master 
of esoteric arts gradually gains fame and draws crowds. Ji is not presented as ea- 
ger for fame, but neither does he shun it when it comes. The scene in which he es- 
capes the mounted nobles astride his slow mule is a fine narrative expression of the 
near-yet-far, accessible-yet-not quality of the transcendent and his arts. His feat of 
“body division” (fenxing 2} F%) or multilocality is one of the most vivid depictions 
of this art in Traditions. 

Ji Zixun exemplifies a socially engaged, classically learned type of adept. He is 
of relatively high social status, holds office, and easily associates with Imperial Acad- 
emy students and capital aristocrats. 

Ji’s rescue from death of his neighbors’ child seems to be accomplished by a sort 
of “escape by means of a simulated corpse” (shite) performed on and for the child. 
Presumably the clay model substitutes for the child’s own body so that its body can 
be wrested from underworld officials and revivified. 

The relationship between Ji Zixun and “Sire Chen,” his apparently nonprac- 
ticing patron, is reminiscent of that between the adept Dong Feng and his patron, 


126. The identity of this Chen gong [ is unclear, although he seems to be a lay patron of Ji 
Zixun. He does not appear in any version of the hagiography before the early Song period. 

127. This odor of sanctity is a sign of religious achievement shared by the (actual) corpses of some 
Buddhist practitioners in China in the same period. See, for example, the following hagiographies in 
Huijiao’s sixth-century Traditions of Eminent Monks (Gaoseng zhuan): Bei Du (g3g0b—3g2b), Fakui (393b), 
and Baozhi (394a—395a). 
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Shi Xie. The patron provides hospitality and provisions in exchange, presumably, 
for a bit of esoteric teaching or simply the privilege of associating with a person of 
such biospiritual power. Narratively the patron also serves as a witness to the adept’s 
remarkable deeds after his departure: here, for instance, someone must be left be- 
hind to tell the remarkable tale of events on Ji’s last night as a mortal. Ji’s particu- 
lar case of shyie illustrates not only the replacement of the adept’s body by a sub- 
stitute object (the shoes in the coffin) but also the suddenly completed perfection of 
his body. The presence of onlookers at the encoffining faintly suggests a ritual or 
cultic event—not an ordinary funeral but a sort of sending-o ceremony for a per- 
son expected to attain and exhibit transcendence. The odor of sanctity exuded by 
Ji’s body resembles some fifth- and sixth-century accounts of holy Buddhist 
monks, !?8 

In Zhang Hua’s Treatise on Curtosities (Bowu zhi), written just two decades before 
Traditions, Ji Zixun appears in a list of masters of esoterica (fangshi) summoned to 
the Wei court by the ruler Cao Cao.!?9 

In Inner Chapters, Ge Hong mentions Ji Zixun along with tZuo Ci (here called 
Lord Zuo [Zuo jun]) and }Ge Xuan (here, as often, called Transcendent Sire Ge 
[Ge xiangong]) as possessing “the Way of body division” 7 #/ Z i#. “In a single 
day they could go to several dozen places. And when guests were present at their 
residences, there would be one host talking with guests at the gate, another host 
greeting guests by the waterside, and another host casting for fish; the guests were 
unable to distinguish which was the real host.” !8° 

Ji Zixun receives an official biography in the History of the Latter Han. It is trans- 
lated in part 3, and a story about Ji found in Gan Bao’s Inquest into the Spirit Realm, 
a text roughly contemporaneous with Traditions, along with other materials, is dis- 
cussed there as well. 


Al4. Jian Keng # #% (Peng Zu % #1) 


\iel 


Peng Zu (Progenitor [of] Peng)’’* was surnamed Jian; his avoidance name was 


Keng. He was the great-great-grandson of Thearch Zhuan Xu.!*? At the end of 


128. See, for example, Gaoseng zhuan, 3g90b—392b, 393b, 3944 

129. Bowu zhi 5/61 (item 179); on this passage and its context, see Campany, Strange Writing, 287-94. 

130. NP 18/325; cf. Ware 306. 

131. Peng Zu can be understood not as a proper name but as an honorific title: the Ancestor or 
Progenitor (zu) of [the] Peng[s]—both the Peng clan and the city by the same name in today’s Jiangsu 
Province. 

132. In ancient myth, Zhuan Xu was a sky god; later he was reverse euhemerized into a pseudo- 
historical personage (as, for example, in Shiz 1; see Nienhauser, Records, 5). For further information and 
a selection of mythic and pseudohistorical passages about Zhuan Xu, see the index entry “Chuan Hii” 
in Karlgren, “Legends”; Birrell, Mythology, s.v. “Chuan Hsu”; Kaltenmark, Lie-sien tchouan, 83n1; Yuan 
Ke, Shenhua, 83-90. Zhuan Xu himself was later equipped with Daoist hagiographies, as, for example, 
in the Daoxue zhuan (Bumbacher, “Fragments,” 106). 
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the Yin era!*? he was already 767 years old, yet he had not physically aged. From 
his youth he loved tranquillity and stillness and did not feel compelled to serve the 
world. He did not seek fame or promotion, nor did he make a show of elaborate 
carriages or clothing; he occupied himself solely with nourishing his life and reg- 
ulating his body. The king, on hearing of his longevity, wished to make him a Grand 
Master, but he repeatedly protested illness and kept himself secluded and did not 
accept a government post. He excelled at the arts of “supplementing” and 


“pulling,” !3* and he also ingested cassia,'*° cloud-mother,!*° and powdered deer 


133. Another name for the Shang dynasty, which was succeeded by the Zhou dynasty in about 1020 
B.C.E. (or about a century earlier in the traditional Chinese chronology). 

134. Bu dao zhi shu #i  Z fit. Bu is short for byjing 4, or “supplementing one’s essence,” refer- 
ring to sexual techniques for the development and conservation of a principal component of the per- 
son (on which see Wile, Bedchamber); dao is short for daoyin 4} , literally, “guiding and pulling,” a term at- 
tested in late Warring States and early Han documents excavated in the past two and a half decades 
(see He and Lo, “Channels,” 87n12, 116-22) and referring to a wide range of kinetic and gymnastic ex- 
ercises (on which see Despeux, “Gymnastics”; Maspero, Taoism, 542 f£.). See footnote 140 in this chap- 
ter for more on daoyin. 

135. Cassia or cinnamon (gui 72) had long since been recognized as an edible tree with medicinal 
properties (“Cinnamon has a taste, so they hack it down” [Zhuangzi 4, tr. Graham, Chuang-tzu, 75]; note 
its several mentions in the shamanic-commercial Book of Mountains and Seas [Shanhai jing]); both bark and 
flowers were used. On cassia’s early medicinal use, see Lunheng 16/717 and numerous recipes in the med- 
ical manuscript Wushier bingfang & -- — #% 77 found at Mawangdui (Harper, Medical Literature). Its flame- 
colored leaves (when young) and reddish bark suggested association with Yang and the South (Schafer, 
Vermilion Bird, 40, 159, cites later literary associations with the southern region of Nanyue), and medic- 
inally it was viewed as a stimulating and warming agent (Bencao 34.3). The precise botanical referent of 
the Chinese term in this period is unclear; Kaltenmark observes, “II n’est certain que le caractére #£ 
ait désigné sous les Han spécifiquement le cannelier dont il existe d’ailleurs de nombreuses variétés 
en Chine” (Lie-sten tchouan, 103n4). On the varieties of species, nomenclature, chemical contents, and 
uses, see Read, Plants, 156-57, and Grieve, Herbal, 168—69; for an old Chinese woodcut illustration, 
see Unschuld, Pharmaceutics, 95. Old legends placed a cassia tree on the moon; its association with the 
moon (which periodically renews itself in its phases), the lunar skin-sloughing toad and the elixir-pound- 
ing lunar hare and the fact that it is an evergreen tree suffice to account for its being credited with 
transcendence-inducing power. On the lunar cassia, see the Huainanzi passage quoted in TPYL 9577/5, 
“There is a cassia tree in the moon”; compare the fuller but later account in Youyang zazu 1/8b, tr. Bir- 
rell, Mythology, 145, and the comments in Loewe, Paradise, 53-55, 127-33; an excellent, recent treatment 
of the lunar iconography as evidenced in both texts and tomb artifacts may be found in Erickson, “Money 
Trees,” esp. 10, 24, 32. Compare also the flowering cassia tree glimpsed by a wandering shaman in his 
travel through a celestial realm of immortality in the second-century B.c.E. poem “Long Journey” 
(uanyou) of the Songs of Chu (Chuci; Hawkes, Songs, 196, line 82). 

According to Arrayed Traditions, Peng Zu ate cassia excrescences, or cassia and mushrooms (Kalten- 
mark, Lve-sien tchouan, 82); Fan Li subsisted on cassia and water (Kaltenmark, Lie-sien tchouan, 102, a pas- 
sage cited in YWLJ 89/1537 and TPYL 957/5b); Gui Fu (“Cassia Father”) fed on pellets of cassia and 
sunflower (seeds?) mixed with tortoise brains, using ten catties of cassia for every thousand pellets—a 
balanced mixture of yang (cassia and sunflower) and yin (tortoise) ingredients (Kaltenmark, Lie-szen 
tchouan, 118-19); and Qi Fu was taught by a transcendent to store processed melon seeds with cassia 
fruit, aconite seeds, and angelica seeds and to consume the mixture at the spring equinox, after twenty 
years of which practice he became able to run as if flying, ascend mountains, and go underwater 
(Kaltenmark, Lie-sien tchouan, 154). (Cassia fruits are the size of small olives; dried, they have the odor 
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horn.!%7 He always maintained a youthful visage. <But he was by nature reticent 
and grave, and to the end never said of himself that he possessed a way. Nor did 
he perform strange, misleading arts or transformations, or involve himself with 
ghosts and spirits, but rather tranquilly maintained nonaction. As a youth he wan- 
dered about alone, occasionally returning home. No one knew where he went, and 
those who tried to observe him could never see him. He had a carriage and horses, 
but he never rode them.'3® Sometimes [he would be away] for several hundred 
days at a stretch, and sometimes for several weeks, and he never took any provi- 
sions with him; yet [during the periods when] he was back at home, his clothing 
and eating habits werenodi erent from those of ordinary people.> He would <of- 
ten> shuto _ his breath and breathe internally.!*9 From sunrise to noon he would 
sit rigidly, rub his eyes, and knead his body and limbs, while licking his lips, swal- 
lowing his saliva, and ingesting pneumas several dozen times. Only then would he 
rise, move about, and converse. If there was any illness, fatigue, or discomfort in 


and flavor of the bark.) Among other adepts whose diet included cassia are {Xu You and ¢Chao Fu (in 
some versions they are said to eat “stony cassia”), fLilou gong, and {Liu Ping (“stony cassia”). 

136. Yunmu = £1, the most common old Chinese term for the class of hydrous silicates known in 
English as mica, a mineral characterized by fissibility, translucence, and luster; it was so named because 
it was thought to be the womb from which clouds were born. In traditional times mica was mined mostly 
from mountains in Shandong, but it was also obtained from Lushan and Fangtai shan (Square Terrace 
Mountain) in the south. It was mined “in utter silence, since something in the nature of the mineral re- 
quired that noise be taboo when it was removed from the ground” (Schafer, “Mica,” 281; most of the 
information in this footnote is derived from this article). Six varieties, and the season appropriate for in- 
gesting each, are discussed in NP 11. A fragment of Liu An’s second-century B.c.E. work Wanbi shu (on 
which see his hagiography below) preserved in TPYL 808/7a states that “cloud-mother lying in the 
ground for a thousand years will not decay.” Associated with the north, with winter, and with water, 
Chinese mica was also held to preserve a corpse from decay if packed around it, and we have several 
old stories to attest to this belief: According to a passage in chapter 6 of Miscellanies of the Western Capi- 
tal (Xying zaji TH 3 HE 2, quoted in TYPL 808/7b and found in the extant versions), the ancient tomb 
of Duke You of Jin, when excavated in early Han times, was found to contain much mica at a great 
depth, and below it were found over a hundred undecayed corpses, all of them female except for one, 
“their clothing, bodily forms, and coloration no di_ erent from those of living persons.” (On Miscella- 
mes, see Nienhauser, “Hsi-ching.”) The now-lost work Dongyuan byt, “a compendium of the grisly se- 
crets of the Eastern Han officials in charge of coffins and allied funerary matters” (Schafer, “Mica,” 
285), tells of the rape by tomb robbers of the lovely mica-preserved corpse of an imperial consort (TPYL 
808/8a). Another such tomb excavation tale is found in a citation from NP (apparently lacking in the 
extant version) in the commentary to the Ww shu section of Sanguo zhi (1162), which is partially cited in 
TPYL 808/7a-b. 

137. Long used—and still used (in memoriam Lee Campbell)—medicinally in China; see Read, 
Animal, item 364. 

138. This passage seems to allude to the famous chapter 80 of Daode jing, where it is written, “Even 
when they have ships and carts, they will have no use for them” (tr. D. C. Lau). 

139. Bigi neixi ff] A, AW JE, referring to the practice of fetal breathing (on which see footnote 23 in 
the Group C hagiographies below). Compare the similar phrase used to describe {Ge Xuan’s technique 
for remaining underwater (see footnote 69 in the Ge Xuan entry). 
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his body, he would practice “guiding and pulling”!° and shut o his breath so as 
to attack what was troubling him. He would fix his heart by turns on each part of 
his body: his head and face, his nine orifices and five viscera, his four limbs, even 
his hair. He would cause his heart to abide in each location, and he would feel his 
breath circulate throughout his body, starting at his nose and mouth and reaching 
down into the tips of his ten fingers. <Very soon his body would be restored to 
harmony.> 

The king personally called on him to ask after his welfare. Peng Zu made no de- 
claration [of his way]. The king brought in several myriad pieces of jewelry, gold, 
and other valuables, and Peng Zu accepted them all so as to benefit the destitute; 
he kept nothing for himself: 

There was a certain harem woman!'*! who had herself attained the Dao from 
her youth and knew esoteric methods for nourishing the body. She was 270 years 
of age, but looked fifteen or sixteen. The king presented 0 _ erings to her in his pri- 
vate quarters, erected a Floriate-Chambered Purple Pavilion for her, and showered 
her with gold and jade. He then ordered her to ride out in a curtained chariot and 
ask Peng Zu for his way. <When the woman arrived, she repeatedly prostrated her- 
self and> begged to ask the Progenitor’s method for extending his years <and in- 
creasing his longevity.> Peng Zu replied as follows: 

“If one wants to elevate one’s form, ascend to heaven, and get promoted to a 
transcendent’s office, one must employ gold and cinnabar. This is the means by 
which the Primal Sovereigness!” and the Grand Monad ascended into the skies in 
broad daylight. <This Way is the greatest of all; it is not something that lords and 
kings are capable of practicing. Next there is the method whereby one loves and 


140. Daoyin 2 5] , or kinetic and gymnastic exercises. What is “guided” and “pulled” is (for Ge 
Hong at least) one’s mental attention and one’s breath, as the ensuing description makes clear. In NP 
Ge Hong comments several times on these arts. In NP 3/46 and 49 (Ware 53, 58) he avers that they are 
based on the imitation of long-lived animals such as tortoises and cranes. In chapter 4/77 (Ware 81) he 
cites the Taiging guantian jing on their inferiority to alchemy as a way to achieve long life; similarly, in 
chapter 5/113 (Ware 103) he lists them among several other hygienic and magical practices conducive 
to avoiding harm but clearly inferior to the major arts of transcendence. A passage in chapter 15/274 
(Ware 257) seems to be a list of several specific, named daoyin exercises. 

141. Cainii % XK, literally, “a selected woman,” a term used during the Han for women chosen for 
the imperial harem (on which see Twitchett and Loewe, History, 258-59). In the case of this particular 
woman, however, Cainii became the sobriquet by which she continued to be known in Daoist hagiog- 
raphy; see, for example, the account that Du Guangting included in his YCJXL (6/1ob—14b), appar- 
ently based in part on Traditions. In NP 4/81 (Ware 87) Ge Hong attributes an elixir recipe to what may 
be the same figure: “Harem Woman’s Elixir: Mix hare’s blood with cinnabar and honey. Steam for one 
hundred days. Then take a pellet of this the size of an wutong seed [ Ware translates “a pill the size of a 
cola nut”] three times a day for one hundred days. ‘Two divine women (shennii) will then come to attend 
you and do your bidding.” 

142. Yuan jun 7G # , the teacher of +Laozi; see NP 4/76, Ware 79—80; Seidel, Divinisation, 115-16; 
and the Laozi hagiography below. 
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nourishes one’s essence and spirits!8 


and ingests medicinal herbs. By these means 
one may obtain long life, but they do not permit one to dispatch ghosts and spirits 
[or] ride through the void or travel by flying. And if one never learns anything of 
the way of coupling, then even if one does ingest medicinals, they are of no benefit. 


If one can cultivate the essentials of yin and yang,!* 


one will gradually progress 
and eventually attain the goal as long as one does not speak of it. Why should this 
provoke wonder or doubt? 

“Three years after I left my mother’s womb and was born, she died. Then, dur- 


‘45 invasion, I wandered alone in the western lands. When my age 


ing a Dog-Rong 
had passed one hundred,I su ered some affliction. I have buried forty-nine wives 
and have lost fifty-four sons, and thus many times have I encountered trouble. The 
harmony of my pneumas was broken and injured, and through cold and heat my 
tissues have not remained vibrant; through my ups and downs I have dried up and 
withered. I fear I will not transcend the world. What I have heard is of little ac- 
count and is not worth transmitting. [But] on a mountain in [the Land of] Great 
Windabout!“ there is a certain Master Azure Essence # #4 46 4 '*7 who is said 
to be a thousand years old. He has the coloration of a youth; he can walk over five 
hundred Ui in a day; he can go a whole year without eating, or, on the other hand, 
he can eat nine times in a single day. He is truly someone who may be profitably 
questioned.” 

The harem woman said, “I make bold to inquire what sort of transcendent Mas- 
ter Azure Essence is.” 

Peng Zu answered: “He is merely someone who has attained the Way. He is not 
a transcendent. Now, as for transcendents, there are some who ascend bodily into 
the clouds, flying without wings; there are some who ride cloud|[-chariots] hitched 
to dragons, and arrive thus at the steps of heaven; there are some who transform 
into birds and beasts, and wander about in the azure clouds; and there are some 
who travel the rivers and seas underwater, or fly among noted mountains. Some 
eat primal pneumas, others roots, mushrooms, and herbs; some come and go among 
humans, unrecognized [as transcendents] by them, others conceal themselves and 
are seen by no one.> In their faces grow unusual bone structures, and on their bod- 


143. The essence ( jing) and spirits (shen) of the body, essential components of the person. For a trans- 
lation and study of the fundamental Huainanzi treatise on jingshen, see Larré, Traité. 

144. “The way of yin and yang” is a general term for sexual arts of self-cultivation. 

145. “Dog-Rong” was the name given by ancient Chinese writers to a non-Han people who lived 
in the western borderlands and often invaded Han-controlled territory. They were so named because 
they were reputed by the Han Chinese to be descended from dogs (White, Myths, 130 _ )). 

146. Dawan, a Western territory to which an emissary was sent by Han Emperor Wu and which 
was a source of fine horses. One commentator suggests that its location may correspond to today’s 
Uzbekistan. 

147. I have no further information on him. The only other hagiographic passages in which he is 
mentioned are all obviously based on this one. These passages include an otherwise lost fragment of 
the Dengzhen_yinjue (HY 421) cited in TPYL 671/2a-b. 
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ies there is strange hair. <Most of them prefer deep seclusion, having no intercourse 
with ordinary people. But although these sorts have deathless longevity, they ab- 
sent themselves from human feelings and distance themselves from honor and plea- 
sure. There is that in them which resembles a sparrow or a pheasant transmuting 
into a mollusk:!* they have lost their own true identity, exchanging it for an alien 
pneuma. With my stupid heart I cannot bring myself to desire this. Those who have 
entered the Way should be able to eat tasty food, wear decent clothes, have sex, 
and hold office. Their bones and sinews firm, their complexions smooth, they grow 
old but do not physically age; extending their years, they long remain in the world. 
Cold, heat, aridity, and humidity cannot injure them; ghosts, spirits, and sprites do 
not dare attack them. Neither weapons nor noxious creatures can approach them; 
anger, joy, failure, and fame cannot entangle them, yet it is they who are worthy of 
esteem. 


“Given the pneumas that people receive," 


even if they do not know any eso- 
teric arts, they ought, on average, to be able to extend their age to 120 just by nour- 
ishing them properly. If they do not reach this point, then it is because they have 
received injury.!°° Then, if they have a slight understanding of the Way, they can 
reach 240; if they come to know more, they can reach 480; and if they apply its 
principles to the utmost, they can even avoid dying, despite not having become 
transcendents.> 

“This way of nourishing oneself [so as to obtain] longevity really consists sim- 
ply in avoiding injury from anything. Thus, to be warm in winter and cool in sum- 
mer, without [going so far as to] stray from what befits the four seasons, is to do 
what is appropriate for the body. To derive relaxed pleasure from a beautiful figure 
and pleasing looks, but without going so far as to allow one’s passions to be stirred 
up, is to give passage to one’s spirit. To know when to be satisfied with [the style 
of | one’s carriage, clothes, and ritual implements, and not be overly acquisitive, is 
to unify one’s aim. To use the eight tones and the five colors to train one’s powers 
of sight and hearing is to guide one’s heart. All of these serve to nourish one’s 
longevity, and those who will not allow themselves to experience them are only invit- 
ing trouble on themselves. Now the wise ones of old feared that those of lesser en- 
dowment would not recognize appropriate measure in their doings and would run 
to extremes and not return, and so they tried to stop [such tendencies] at their source; 
and this is why we find in the scriptures such statements as “Superior practitioners 


148. These are two among several ancient, stock examples of cross-species transformation. Ap- 
parently originating in the Discourses of the kingdoms of ca. 425 B.c.E. (Guo_yu, Jin yu 9.16 [p. 498]; dating 
based on Loewe, Guide, 263), they were often repeated in almanac texts of the classical period (as in the 
opening of juan to of the Liishi chunqiu [p. 515], the “Monthly Ordinances” | Yueling] chapter of the Clas- 
sic of Rites [Li ji; see Legge, Li, 297] and the corresponding passage in the Huainanzi chapter “Shici xun” 
{on it and its relation to these other texts, see Major, “Huainanzi,” 
Ge Hong in NP 2 (Ware 37) and NP 16. 

149. That is, given their natural endowment of qi. 

150. The wording leaves open the possibility that the injury is self-induced. 


217 ff.]) and are also mentioned by 
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sleep in separate beds, and middle-level practitioners use separate bedcoverings,’ 
“Taking a hundred kinds of medicinals is not as good as sleeping alone,’ and “Col- 
ors blind the eyes, sounds deafen the ears, flavors numb the mouth.’!*! But if one 
were able regulate the ebb and flow [of such tendencies] so as to keep them to an 
appropriate measure, then they would not lessen one’s allotment of years and one 
could derive the benefits they have too er. All sucha airs may be compared to 
water or fire: if in using them one loses proper measure, then they become harm- 
ful. If one does not know [the condition of] his blood vessels, then his pulse can 
become depleted; if his blood and pneumas are insufficient, his internal veins will 
become empty and weak; if his marrow and brains are not full, then the body will 
already be [prone to] illness, and he will be susceptible to harm by outward things; 
and so when [in that condition] he meets up with wind, cold, liquor, or sex, [the 
illness] breaks out. But if he had been complete and full to start with, how could 
he have become ill? 

“Tn general, forcing oneself to strive after unattainable longings is harmful. Wor- 
rying, fretting, sorrowing, and grieving are harmful. Indulging to excess in delight 
is harmful. Anger and rage with no release are harmful. Hustling and bustling to 
get what one desires is harmful. Wallowing in melancholy over one’s troubles is 
harmful. Cold or heat beyond measure is harmful. Abstention from sex is harm- 
ful. The things that are harmful to people are many, but we lay down regulations 
only in matters of the bedroom: is that not misguided? The mutual completion of 
man and woman is like the mutual generation of heaven and earth; [sex] conducts 
and nourishes the divine pneumas in us, allowing us not to lose our [internal] har- 
mony. If [everyone in] Heaven and Earth were to obtain the way of coupling, then 
they would know no end or limits, but it was when people lost the way of coupling 
that there came to be a time for each to decline and die. If one can avoid the many 
things that are harmful, and obtain the arts of yin and yang, then this constitutes 
a Way of avoiding death. 

“Heaven and Earth are separated during the day, but they join together at night; 
each year they copulate 360 times, and their essences and pneumas are conjoined 
and commingled. It is for this reason that they are able to give birth to and raise 
the myriad creatures, knowing no limits. If people could model themselves on them, 
they would exist forever. Next there is the [art of] ingesting pneumas; those who 
obtain this way become impervious to being entered by perverse pneumatic forces 
[and secure] the basic ingredient of regulating the body. Finally there are the arts 
of guiding and pulling pneumas through the organs successively, visualizing a myr- 
iad spirits inside one’s body, instilling one’s body with e  ulgent spirits and thus 
guarding it,!°? <and over one thousand seven hundred others, not to mention con- 


151. This last adage alludes to a famous passage in the Daode jing, chapter 12. Also compare chap- 
ter 35 of the same: “The way in its passage through the mouth is without flavor” (in D. C. Lau tr). 

152. The passage is difficult and somewhat garbled in the transmitted versions (see “Notes to the 
translation” in part 3); the translation is tentative. The bibliographic catalog in NP 149 lists a text titled 
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fessing one’s sins in the several directions at the beginning of each season, daily 
methods to use upon retiring and rising, and so on. None of these are the Way in 
its perfected form, but they may be taught to beginners.> If a person can love his 
essence, nourish his body, ingest pneumas, and refine his spirits, then the myriad 
spirits will protect him of their own accord. If he cannot, then his defenses will be 
weakened and the spirits will depart of their own accord, and they cannot be re- 
tained by meditation or visualization. <[But] when [many] people practice the Way, 
they abandon its fundamentals and pursue its finer points; when the ultimate words 
are declared to them, they cannot believe them. Seeing books containing the very 
essentials, they call them minor and shallow and they fail to chant them completely; 
yet when they regard scriptures such as the Serpiure of Central Taiqing, they wear them- 
selves out with them unto death but without benefit.!°? Is it not sad? Then there 
are those persons of little ability who nevertheless expend much e _ ort abandon- 
ing the world, heading o alone to dwell in mountain caves. Even if you were to 
teach them with the Way, they could never manage to practice it. Such persons 
contravene any humane intentions. If they knew only the [arts of] the bedcham- 
ber, shuttingo their breath, giving measure to their thoughts and reflections, and 


eating and drinking as appropriate, then they would obtain the Way. 


154 


“Early on, my former teacher! wrote the scriptures Wine Metropolises,!°° Re- 


Hanjing tu & % {&] , perhaps a chart to guide this instilling process. Whatever it involved, Ge Hong un- 
derstood its function to be protective, as the following Jnner Chapters passage makes clear: “The essen- 
tial thing for protecting the body and dispelling harm is to practice the protective and prohibitive arts 
for guarding the body (showxing =F 7%), [such as] the wearing of talismans and swords inscribed with 
celestial script. Sacrifices are of no benefit for this; one must depend on the self’s impregnability against 
attack and not on the chance that ghosts and spirits will not attack. Even so, although meditating on 
the Obscure and grasping to the One (sixuan zhi BZ # —), or instilling e ulgent spirits and en- 
circling one’s body [with them?] (hanjing huanshen @ % #% 4), might allow one to wardo _ perverse 
and wicked forces and traverse inauspicious times, [such practices] will not lengthen one’s longevity 
or allotted span, nor will they cure somatic diseases” (NP 9/177, Ware 164). It is likewise in the con- 
text of a discussion of self-protective methods that Ge Hong mentions the similarly named technique 
of “absorbing one’s shadow and concealing one’s form” (hanying zangxing & 2% j& J; NP 18/324, Ware 
304). Both are protective techniques; the wording suggests that the first worked by calling down spir- 
its into and around oneself, while the second worked by concealing oneself or rendering oneself with- 
out volume. The textual variants allow for either possibility here. 

153. The Taiqing scriptures held the highest place in Ge Hong’s hierarchy of textual authority. The 
passage seems to mean not that this scripture and others like it are without benefit but rather that some 
benighted practitioners derive no benefit from them despite regarding them reverentially and reciting 
them frequently. Compare Ge Hong’s quite similar discussion of one Cai Dan # #£ in Inner Chapters 
(NP 20/348, Ware 324), where he seems likewise to be criticizing not the texts (one of which again is the 
Taiging zhongjing) but the idea that merely reciting them without practicing their teachings might be of 
any benefit. (Incidentally, Cai Dan’s claim that the object of one’s wish [or is # % here “the meaning 
of the text”?] could be obtained by reciting the text one thousand times is strongly reminiscent of con- 
temporancous and somewhat later Buddhist scriptural piety; see Campany, “Notes” and “Real Presence.”) 

154. Or possibly “our former teachers.” 

155. A Scripture of the Nine Metropolises ( Fiudu [var. jing X] jing 7L #8 #8 ) is included in the list of scrip- 
tures that appears in NP 19. I have no further information on it. The “metropolises” of the title were 
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leasing the Nodes,!°° Pointers and Instructions,!°" Sheathing the Body,!°® Concealing and Guard- 
ing [Oneself ],!°° Taking No Action,'®° Opening and Clarifying,'®! Clear Regulations from 
the Four Bournes,\©? and Nine Chambers,!®? containing in all more than thirteen thou- 


perhaps the mystic, astral capitals of the nine horizontally distributed zones of the heavens, often re- 
ferred to in Daoist and other esoteric writings as well as astrological texts as the “nine palaces” ( jiwgong 
Ju & ; see Kalinowski, “Neuf”). 

156. A Scripture on Releasing the Nodes ( Fiejie jing # #2 #8) appears in the Inner Chapters bibliographic 
catalog (NP 19/334). This text was probably a precursor to the procedures for “releasing [untying, loos- 
ening] the embryonic knots and nodes” ( jie jigie ## #4 #7) incorporated into the Supreme Purity scrip- 
tures. In these, the adept by various meditative means untangles the “knots and nodes” formed in his 
body by the spiraling action of celestial pneumas during embryonic gestation, for these constitute fatal 
biospiritual blockages. As one scripture explains: “In every case, when a person is engendered in the 
womb, he receives pneumas from the Nine Heavens; these congeal as essences and naturally form a hu- 
man being. From this engendering in the womb forward, there are twelve knots and nodes (jigjie #8 #7) 
tightly twisted around the five internal [organs], tying them up and shutting them o _. If the knots can- 
not be untied and if the nodes cannot be removed, the person then contracts illness due to the tying 
action of the nodes, and his allotted span is cut short due to the tightness of the knots. If the adept can 
unfasten the twelve knots and nodes in the womb, then even were he to seek death he would not ob- 
tain it” (YJQQ 29/6b—7a, quoting the Method for Untying the Twelve Embryonic Knots ( Jie tai shier jie fa FB 
+ = # %&; cf. translation in Robinet, Taoist Meditation, 140-41). For more information on these tech- 
niques and texts and their place in the Shangqing patrimony, see Robinet, Méditation, 214-19 (= Robi- 
net, Taoist Meditation, 140-43); Robinet, La révélation du Shangqing, 2:171-74; HY 1371; YJQQ 29/4a-17b; 
and ZG 5/3a7, where the context and phrasing suggest that some version of HY 1371 predated the 
Shangqing revelations. 

157. An identically titled Zhyiao jing 74 # # is cited in TPYL 667/1a; the passage reads: “To up- 
hold the Dao without keeping the protocols for retreats is like walking at night without a candle. One 
will but lose one’s way and bring su _ ering on oneself.” 

158. This work, Taoxing ji #4 7% #2, is listed in the Inner Chapters bibliographic catalog (NP 19/333). 
T have no further information on it; the title suggests that it contained methods for protecting (perhaps 
by concealing) the body. 

159. A text by this title, Yin shou ji [& 5F #2, appears in the Inner Chapters catalog (NP 19/333); its ti- 
tle suggests it was a treatise on methods for self-concealment (from dangerous spiritual as well as social 
forces) and self-protection. 

160. I have no information on an Wiueei jing # 4 4, and the text is problematic here. 

161. A scripture by this title, Kaiming jing Fl 9A #8, is paraphrased in nner Chapters (NP 11/209, Ware 
197). The context is a discussion of whether particular medicinals used to “nourish one’s nature” are 
appropriate only for particular practitioners. The answer is affirmative, and a system, drawn from the 
Kaiming jing and another text, the Jade Tablet (Vice ji E % &., probably the text quoted in TPYL 667/3a 
under the title Taisu A HK yuce jing), is sketched for determining one’s proper niche in a classificatory sys- 





tem that prohibits use of medicinals of color A by adepts of category 1, etc. For details, see the trans- 
lation and table in Feifel, “Nei-p’ien, Chapter XI,” 28-29. 

162. Our text has the phrase Four Bournes (Siji 1 i; “four extreme [i.e., most important] situations” 
might be closer to the sense of the phrase here), perhaps an abbreviation of the title Syi mingke jing . . . 
4 # 4 under which a scripture is briefly quoted in TPYL 667/5b. Judging from citations and allu- 
sions in Daoist texts, the Clear Regulations of the Four Bournes (syi mingke) seem to have comprised ritual pro- 
cedures and cosmic schedules for the transmission of sacred texts, and perhaps as well other periodic, 
seasonal rites basic to Daoist practice. For example, these Regulations are cited as the source of rites for 
the transmission of certain esoteric scriptures (YJQQ 51/7a) as well as of procedures for performing 
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sand sections. ‘These [scriptures] are the ones I would show to beginning student- 
practitioners.” > 

The harem woman received all the essentials of them and transmitted these to 
the king. The king tested them and found theme _ ective. He wished to keep them 
secret, <so he promulgated a decree throughout the land that whoever transmit- 
ted the Progenitor’s way would be executed>; and he <also> wished to kill the Pro- 
genitor <so astocuto — [the transmission of his teaching|>, but the Progenitor re- 
alized this and departed, no one knew where to. Over seventy years later, one of 
his disciples saw him at a point west of the Flowing Sands. 

As for the king, he was incapable of keeping up his practice of Peng Zu’s way. 
But he did live to the age of 103, and his breath and strength remained as vigor- 
ous as they had been when he was fifty. [Later], beset by the debauchery of Lady 
Zheng, the king lost the Way and died. 

There is a folk saying to the eect that Peng Zu’s Way was not taught to hu- 
manity because the king prohibited it. [ But] later there was a certain Lord of Yel- 
low Mountain (Huangshan jun # 1) #)!®* who cultivated the arts [transmitted 
by] Peng Zu, lived to be several hundred years old, and maintained a youthful com- 
plexion. He studied to make himself an earthbound transcendent, and did not seek 
to ascend into the clouds. <After Peng Zu had departed [the world], the Lord of 
Yellow Mountain recovered his discourses and from his words compiled the Serp- 


ture of Peng Zu (Peng Zujing).'°> 


confessional rites on the first day of each of the four seasons and on one’s “day of original allotment” (ben- 
ming rt) (YJQQ_37/11b). They are cited several times as the source of the cosmic schedule of scriptural 
revelation: once every seven hundred years, a celestial Perfected One is permitted to transmit (1) a set of 
directives for funerary incantations meant to secure a blessed celestial destination for the deceased (YJQOQ, 
47/8b) and (2) an “Explanation of the Golden Tiger Talisman of the Most High” (YJQO 9/7a); simi- 
larly, (3) they are that according to which the “text of superior transformation by means of nine elixirs” 
( judan shanghua zhi wen) is revealed on earth from its celestial home once every myriad kalpas (YJOQO 29/ 4a; 
cf. the parallel passage in HY 1371, 1a). Violations of the Regulations, we learn elsewhere, carry severe penal- 
ties: all practitioners who, having received them along with the Correct Statutes of the Three Heavens (Santian 
zhengfa), wantonly break their rules will not be able to attain transcendence; after ten such violations, they 
will die and enter the earth prisons, from which they will be reborn only after a myriad kalpas, and then 
not in human form (YJQQ 40/r1ob). A nominally and functionally similar set of regulations—perhaps 
simply an alternate name for the same set—is the Regulations for Oaths from the Four Bournes (Syi mengke VY 

+ 2) #) mentioned several times in YJQQ, also a set of regulations and rites for scriptural transmission. 

163. In the Juner Chapters bibliographic catalog is listed a Vine Palaces ( jiugong JL '#), but not a Nine 
Chambers ( jiushi Ju @ ), scripture. A scripture under the latter title is listed in HY 507, 52/15), as having 
been originally transmitted by Lord Lao (Laozi) to Yin Xi. The term “nine chambers” often refers to 
chambers located, on the microcosmic level, in the cranium, corresponding to the macrocosmic Nine 
Palaces of the heavens. 

164. Late, recompiled versions of Traditions and a few quoted fragments make him the subject of a 
separate hagiography, but in content and wording these passages are virtually identical to the one trans- 
lated here, adding no further information. Jnner Chapters quotes a “Master Yellow Mountain” (Huang- 
shan zi) as having asserted, “Since Heaven and Earth contain gold, I too can fabricate it” (NP 16/287, 
Ware 269). 

165. As seen in footnotes above and comments below, a scripture by this title is cited in Inner Chapters. 
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Comments 


Peng Zu’s Traditions hagiography is one of several in which Ge Hong is reshaping 
earlier traditions about a well-known figure to conform more closely with his own 
ideas. “Peng Zu” is a sort of canvas; received traditions about him make up most 
of the palette, from which only some colors are selected and to which a few new 
pigments are added; readers’ expectations about what they will find in this account 
are the visual genre within which the artist must work even if he stretches it; the 
hagiography that the text wants us to take as a true representation of Peng Zu (with- 
out scare quotes) is the finished painting, only in this case we have had to piece to- 
gether its scattered and sometimes rough-fitting extant fragments as best we can. 
Now, it is often the case that we lack the sources Ge Hong was rewriting—his 
palette—and so cannot compare his version with them and more clearly discern 
the direction of his creativity or rhetorical persuasion. This is certainly true to a 
large extent in the case of Peng Zu, who had been a stock figure of extreme longevity 
since early times and about whom much now-lost lore must have accreted by the 
early fourth century. But we do have one earlier text about Peng Zu that we know 
Ge Hong saw (presumably, although not certainly, in something close to its extant 
form): the Han-period Arrayed Traditions of Transcendents (Liexian zhuan). 

That text, typically concise and brief, says that Peng Zu was a Grand Master 
under the Yin; was the descendant of Zhuan Xu; lived past eight hundred; ate cas- 
sia and mushrooms; and excelled at “guiding and pulling” (daoyzn) and at circulat- 
ing pneumas. It notes that there was a shrine (literally “transcendent’s chamber” 
{i 2) to him in Liyang, where rain 0 erings always met with success, and that 
there were always two tigers beside this shrine (now the term ci #4], “shrine,” is used), 
one on each side; after one had made one’s 0 _ ering, one could find tiger tracks in 
the dirt at the site. The text concludes by adding that at the end of his earthly ca- 
reer Peng Zu “ascended as a transcendent and departed.” !® 

How does Ge Hong’s version compare? The first thing we notice 1s that he keeps 
most of the earlier information but augments it voluminously. Strangely, though, 
he omits two facets: reference to a shrine to Peng Zu disappears,'®’ and Ge does 
not here say unambiguously (although he does in an Inner Chapters passage, citing 
Arrayed Traditions—see below) that Peng Zu achieved transcendence or rose into the 
heavens; instead, we last glimpse him in the extreme west. It would be a mistake to 
overinterpret these omissions, but we might speculatively relate them to the fact 
that Ge Hong (in Traditions at least)'®® depicts Peng Zu’s Way as of relatively lim- 


166. HY 294, 1/10b, tr. Kaltenmark, Lie-sien tchouan, 82-84. 

167. Shrines to other transcendents are mentioned in Traditions, so Ge Hong cannot be said to have 
been averse to noting their existence, and, as discussed in part 1, shrine-based hagiographies (oral or 
inscriptional) must have been a key source of material for him. 

168. NP 13/242 (Ware 217) cites the Scripture of Peng Zu and another text—the Huangshan gong ji % 
il A a2 (Records of the Master of Yellow Mountain) in one version, the Huangshi gong ji # 4  . (Records 
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ited benefit despite Peng’s extreme longevity (“The harmony of my pneumas was 
broken and injured. . . . [fear I will not transcend the world”). Even the adept whom 
Peng Zu holds up for emulation, Master Azure Essence, is “merely someone who 
has attained the Way, not a transcendent.” In Traditions, Peng Zu becomes a rep- 
resentative of both the power and the relative shortcomings of certain particular 
categories of practice. 

And what are those? Here begins a long catalog of elements added by Ge Hong 
to the image transmitted in Arrayed Traditions; for, while Ge keeps Peng’s ingestion 
of cassia (and adds mica and deer horn) and expands on his use of breath circula- 
tion and “guiding and pulling,” in Traditions Peng becomes the great exemplar and 
most ardent exponent of sexual arts of self-cultivation. Now, Ge Hong did not in- 
vent Peng’s association with these arts, for it is already attested in manuscripts dat- 
ing to the second century B.c.£.!? Peng thus was an appropriate mouthpiece 
through which Ge Hong could comment—at great length—on these old tech- 
niques; and the gist of Ge’s comments is not so much to argue the benefits of sex- 
ual arts (although he does grant them) as to urge the unnaturalness of chastity as 
a cultivational discipline. Strict sexual abstinence, like complete abstinence from 
other sensuous stimulations, is not merely unhelpful in Ge Hong’s view, it 1s quite 
harmful. Heaven and Earth copulate each night; those who emulate them live long, 
while those who abstain from sex for fear of its stimulating e ects damage them- 
selves. On the other hand, here as in other passages Ge’s endorsement of sex as a 
means of self-cultivation is carefully qualified; here his hesitation is probably what 


of Master Yellowstone, on whom more below) in another, the Huangdi shigong ji % # 4 2 #. in yet an- 
other—as well as Liexian zhuan to confirm that Peng Zu was, in fact, a transcendent and not simply 
someone whose allotted life span was extremely long. To quote Ware’s translation (slightly modified 
here): “Peng Zu’s Scripture says that, beginning with the era of Thearch Ku, when he was an aide to Yao, 
Peng Zu was a Grand Master throughout the Xia dynasty down to the Yin. The king of Yin sent a 
harem woman to get from him his arts of sexual intercourse, and tried theme _ ectively. Then he wished 
to murder Peng Zu in order to prevent him from disseminating the arts further, but, suspecting this 
would happen, Peng Zu had disappeared. He was some seven hundred or eight hundred years old at 
the time. It does not say that he died [ 4F A ¥% +]. The Records of the Master of Yellow Mountain says that 
one of his disciples saw Peng Zu west of the Flowing Sands some seventy years after his departure [from 
China]. It is therefore clear that he did not die. Furthermore, how could Peng Zu have been willing to 
die when his seven or eight disciples—including the Azure-Clad Crow Master (Qingyi wu gong # *& 
& 2S), Heixue gong [see his entry], Xiumei gong [see his entry], the White Rabbit Master (Baitu gong 
A # 2), Lilou gong [see his entry], Lord Taizu A 7 # , Gaoqui zi [see entry for Gaoqiu gong], and 
[the Master Who] was Unwilling to Come 4 4 7k —all lived for several hundred years and departed 
as transcendents during the Yin period? And, finally, Liu Xiang’s Arrayed Traditions of Transcendents also 
says that Peng Zu was a transcendent.” 

But in another Inner Chapters passage Hong gives the sort of qualified assessment of Peng Zu that 
we might expect. After discussing the crucial importance of amassing merit as a precondition of tran- 
scendence, Hong adds: “I suspect that it was only because Peng Zu and others of his sort had not yet 
amassed sufficient merit from good deeds that they were unable to ascend to Heaven” (NP 3/54, 
Ware 67). 

169. See Harper, “Sexual Arts,” 546-47, 553. 
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underlies Peng Zu’s self-deprecating disclosure of his physical deterioration and his 
other troubles. Other passages in Traditions as well as Inner Chapters make Ge Hong’s 
reservations about sexual cultivation more explicit, and in one of them it is again 
Peng Zu who exemplifies this method: 


Sexual intercourse may be compared with water and fire, either of which can slay a 
person or bring him life, depending solely on his ability to deal with them. On the whole, 
if the essential methods are known, the benefits will be proportionate to the number 
of one’s successive copulations. If, however, the procedures are employed in ignorance, 
sudden death could ensue after only one or two copulations. Peng Zu’s methods are 
the most essential; other scriptures on the subject contain only troublesome methods 
difficult to carry out, and the resulting benefits are not necessarily as claimed.!”° 


In Peng Zu’s Traditions hagiography, however, Ge Hong seems more concerned 
to argue the harms of celibacy than the dangers of sexual cultivation. The argument 
must have had a target, some group of people or body of practice that advised 
sexual abstinence. This target group may also have taught other ascetic values, as 
Ge links sex with other social activities that ought to be allowed to “those who 
have entered the Way” (“eating tasty food [or food with sharp flavor], wearing de- 
cent clothes, having sex, holding office”). Given the current state of scholarship, 
I know of only two such groups existing in or on the fringes of Ge Hong’s world. 
Despite the place in it of the famous initiation rite for couples known as the “merg- 
ing of pneumas” (hegi 4 4), the early Celestial Master movement espoused cer- 
tain precepts, and its Xzang’er Commentary contains passages, that might be inter- 
preted as mandating sexual abstinence outside of reproduction or this carefully 
controlled communal ritual;!’! other precepts and passages thought to have em- 
anated from this movement unambiguously warn against eating fine foods or foods 
heavily flavored, eating meats or enjoying their taste, wearing fine clothes, and seek- 
ing fame through office or through assisting powerful officials. And monastic Bud- 
dhism had been established in China for perhaps three centuries, although only 
for a century or so before Ge Hong’s time had there probably been fully ordained 
Chinese monks; in any case, translated Buddhist works that had been in circula- 
tion for more than a century portrayed all desire, especially sexual desire, as detri- 
mental to progress toward liberation from rebirth and the female body as “an in- 
strument of moral destruction.”!’? One would wish to know much more about 


170. NP 6/129 (Ware 123). Elsewhere Peng Zu is mentioned along with the Master of Mystic Pu- 
rity (Xuansuzi & # +) and +Rong Cheng as having “probably had acquaintance with [sexual arts] 
but [having] failed to consign their most essential parts to writings on paper” (NP 8/150, Ware 140). 
For further discussion of Ge Hong’s position on sexual cultivation, see part 1, Wile, Bedchamber, 24-25, 
and Robinet, Taoism, 98. 

171. Bokenkamp, Scriptures, 51; Xiang’er lines 87 ff. 4.25 ff.; tr. Bokenkamp, Scriptures, 87, 125. The Tai- 
ping jing, however, condemns celibacy and argues a viewpoint on sexuality similar to Ge Hong’s Peng 
Zu; see the passage in juan 35, pp. 37-39- 

172. Quoting Ziircher, “New Look,” 291. 
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what Ge Hong knew about these traditions of precept and practice so di_ erent 
from his own.'7? 

One reason Ge Hong rejects extreme asceticism, aside from the fact that it en- 
tails abandoning longevity-enhancing (if, for him, only supplemental) practices, is 
captured in the sentence, “There is that in them [self-secluding renouncers of in- 
tercourse with ordinary people] which resembles a sparrow or a pheasant trans- 
muting into a mollusk: they have lost their own true identity, exchanging it for an 
alien pneuma.” Ascetic styles of practice threaten to deny the practitioner’s hu- 
manity rather than complete it; under their aegis, successful practitioners might 
even become adi erent species of being, no longer mating with humankind. The 
notion that transcendents aredi erent in kind from other people, that they belong 
toadi erent species, is adamantly attacked in Jnner Chapters as well as in the Tradi- 
tions hagiography of +Laozi. 

Another problem in self-cultivation praxis on which Ge Hong comments 
through his treatment of Peng Zu is the advisability of holding office versus that 
of shunning officialdom and living eremetically. Arrayed Traditions states that Peng 
Zu served the Shang court as Grand Master. In Traditions, Ge reverses this claim, 


it, 4 


saying that Peng secluded himself in tranquil solitude, never took a post,*/* and ac- 


cepted royal largesse only to distribute it to the poor!” 


Clearly, however, the tra- 
dition that Peng had both served and subsequently departed allowed his example 
to be swung indi erent directions as context required; for, in an Inner Chapters dis- 
cussion of those practitioners who managed to succeed in esoteric pursuits while 
holding public office, Peng Zu is mentioned as having “served as Grand Master for 
eight hundred years and only then gone west to the Flowing Sands.”!”° In yet an- 
other Inner Chapters passage we see a compromise position worked out: again Peng 
Zu is mentioned along with other successful self-cultivators (Master Redpine, 
Wangzi Qiao, Qin Gao, and Laozi) who also held office; here, however, the sense 
is that this combination of pursuits was possible only in antiquity, when culture was 
still “pure and simple, and cleverness and overwrought fabrications had not yet 
sprouted up.”!77 

A closely connected issue is the relationship of adepts to rulers. Peng Zu joins 
that portion of adepts in Traditions who steadfastly refuse to reveal their esoteric 
practices to rulers pressing for information. (Yet he does transmit teachings to the 
harem woman, who transmits them to the ruler.) Linked to this refusal is Peng Zu’s 
adherence to “tranquillity and stillness,” his nonperformance of “strange, mis- 


173. This issue is further discussed in part 1. 

174. Note, however, that in his hagiography Peng Zu zs made to aver that “those who have entered 
the Way should be able to eat tasty food, wear decent clothes, have sex, and hold office.” 

175. Such distribution of wealth received from lay patrons or earned by trade is characteristic of 
several other Traditions transcendents as well. 

176. NP 8/148 (Ware 137). 

177. NP 10/186 (Ware 169). All of Peng Zu’s other mentions in Jnner Chapters are passing references 
to his extreme longevity (Ware 37, 53-54, 110). 
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leading arts of transformation,” and his noninvolvement with ghosts and spirits. 
Many Traditions adepts boldly work wonders before rulers, officials, the populace, 
and their own disciples; others, like Peng Zu, maintain a low profile and “never say 
of themselves that they possess a way.” 

In his rambling speech, the Peng Zu of Traditions voices twodi_ erent hierarchies 
of preference among self-cultivational techniques. The first one ranks alchemy high- 
est, followed by nourishing one’s essence and spirits and ingesting medicinal herbs, 
which promote long life but do not allow control of spirits or “riding through the 
void”; so far this is typical of Ge Hong when he is writing in his own persona and 
not speaking through Peng Zu. But Peng Zu adds that the latter, lower pair of tech- 
niques works only when combined with sexual arts. (Note that alchemy is not so 
qualified.) The second hierarchy ranks sexual arts highest, followed by ingestion of 
pneumas and ending with “guiding and pulling” and various methods of biospiritual 
self-defense. 

A final apparent innovation by Ge Hong (or by the traditions he inherited and 
reflects) is his insertion of Peng Zu into the filiation of certain scriptures, mostly 
now lost, that held an important (if mostly novice-level) place in his textual tradi- 
tion. One of Peng Zu’s roles in Traditions is to act as a sort of textual switching sta- 
tion; his widely accepted antiquity doubtless enhanced the perceived antiquity, hence 
the authority, of the texts reputed to have come through his hands. His mention of 
the Grand Purity scriptures serves a similar purpose. 


Al5. Jiao Xian & 5 


Jiao Xian, styled Xiaoran # #, was a native of Taiyang in Hedong.!”* People in 
this village over successive generations said that he had reached the age of 170. He 


habitually decocted white stones!79 


and ate the product, which he also shared with 
other people. When cooked, they tasted like taro. 

Every day he would go into the mountains and cut firewood, which he would dis- 
tribute to people. He would start with an initial household in the village, then work 
his way around; when he had completed a circuit of homes, he would begin again. 
He would carry the wood and place it outside each family’s gate. Whenever people 
caught sight of him, they would invite him to sit down with them on their mats and 
would set out food for him. At this, Jiao Xian would simply sit down and eat, saying 
nothing to them. If no one happened to see him when he carried the wood up, he 
would place it in the gateway and then simply depart. He did this for many years. 

<At the time when the Wei accepted the abdication by the Han ruler,!®°> Jiao 


178. In modern Jincheng district, Shanxi Province. 

179. Baishi; see footnote 4 in the Group B hagiographies. 

180. This event occurred in the fall of 220 c.. On the complex symbols and ritual gestures by which 
it was accomplished—some of them of Celestial Master Daoist inspiration—see Goodman, “Celestial- 
Master Taoism”; Leban, “Managing Heaven’s Mandate.” 
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Xian dwelt beside the Yellow River, knotting together reeds to make a hut <in which 
he lived alone, without any bed or mats, using only grass for his bedding and seat- 
ing. His body was filthy and stank like a stagnant puddle.> Sometimes he would 
go several days on a single meal. Whenever he wanted to eat, he would hire him- 
self out to work for people just long enough to obtain the cost of one meal, then he 
would depart. <When he walked, he did not use paths. He had no intercourse with 
women.> When his clothes wore out, he would sell enough firewood to buy some 
used clothes, and wear these. No matter what the season, he wore only a single- 


layer gown. <Because of all this, the Governor, Dong Jing,!®! 


went out to see him, 
but Jiao Xian was unwilling to speak to him, which only convinced the Governor 
more that he was a worthy. 

Once a wildfire was spreading toward the location of his hut. People went out 
to see what had happened, and they saw Jiao Xian calmly sitting inside the hut, 
not moving at all. Only when the fire had passed and the hut was completely in- 
cinerated did he get up, utterly composed. None of his clothing or belongings were 
so much as singed by the flames. He built another hut. 

Another time, there was a sudden snowfall, and many people’s homes collapsed. 
Jiao Xian’s hut also fell in. People went out to look for him but could not find him. 
Fearing he had frozen to death by then, they pulled apart his hut searching for him. 
They found him sleeping soundly!®? beneath the snow. His complexion was bright 
and his breathing was relaxed, like someone lying comfortably in a drunken repose 
on a hot day. 

People then realized that he was unusual. Many wanted to follow him and study 
the Way, but Jiao Xian would say, “I have no Way.” At times he would suddenly 
seem to age, then just as suddenly he would seem to grow young again, and this 
went on for over two hundred years. 

Later on he bade farewell to people, and it is not known where he went. No one 
who asked him [for his teaching] ever obtained so much as a word [of instruction] 
from him.> 


Comments 


Jiao Xian is among the most occulted, reclusive adepts in Traditions, representing 
an eremetic type of practice that stands at the extreme opposite of such wonder- 
working, socially high-profile figures as }Ge Xuan, {Jie Xiang, and tZuo Ci. Nev- 
ertheless, we note that even a low-profile figure such as Jiao Xian has some deal- 
ings with people, exchanging wood for food or clothes, occasionally working for 


181. I have no further information on him and am unable to locate a Gaosht zhuan passage about 
him that Sawada says is cited in Wer shu 2. 

182. This expression, shuzwo, has a double meaning in light of his abnormal warmth; the basic mean- 
ing of shu, often (as here) used metaphorically to mean “soundly” or “thoroughly,” literally means 
“cooked.” 
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food. And the local populace 1s represented as acutely conscious of his presence at 
the edge of their settlement, going to check on him in bad weather. These details 
suggest yet another type of relationship between ordinary persons and adepts in 
early medieval China. 

Jiao Xian’s consumption of “white stones” links him with another adept, Mas- 
ter Whitestone (fBaishi xiansheng). His avoidance of contact with women (men- 
tioned already in a late-third-century text—see below) is also particularly note- 
worthy. 

In Inner Chapters, Ge Hong briefly mentions an adept named Jiao Xian as an 
example of a transcendent with square pupils (one of the few outward signs by 
which one may recognize a transcendent on sight).!°? There the name is written 
di erently (as % fil), but I believe that the same person is intended, in part be- 
cause the context is a discussion of those adepts who choose to live in utter seclu- 
sion and who disguise themselves as ordinary persons when they occasionally go 
among people. 

Huangfu Mi’s 2 FH i (215-82) Traditions of Eminent Masters (Gaoshi zhuan + 
{2) contains the following entry on Jiao Xian: 


As for Jiao Xian, styled Xiaoran, no one knows where he came from. Some say 
he lived during the period of the Han abdication to Wei. He habitually knotted grass 
to form huts in which he dwelled alone beside the Yellow River. Winter or summer, 
he wore only a single-layer gown, never adding clothing. When reclining, he used nei- 
ther bed nor mat, his body directly on the ground. His body was filthy and stank like 
a stagnant puddle. He did not go among people. Sometimes he would eat only once 
in several days. When he traveled, he did not use paths; his eyes never made contact 
with the sight of women. His mouth never uttered a word; even when he was star- 
tled, he never spoke with other people. 

Later a wildfire burned up his hut; Jiao Xian therefore slept in the open. Once 
during a great snowfall he simply lay there in his gown, not moving at all. People 
feared he had died and went to check on him, but they found him to be as he usu- 
ally was. 

Later, at an age of over one hundred, he died.!*4 


We can see that either Ge Hong drew on this text as one of his sources or the two 
authors drew on a common source; some of the phrasing is identical. The con- 
trasts are instructive: Ge Hong not surprisingly shows markedly more interest in 
Jiao Xian’s physical attributes and demeanor (his complexion, his seeming age, his 
breathing, his body temperature, his comportment in the presence of others) and 
his dietary habits. These features were more a part of the transcendence secker’s 


” 


than of the “eminent master’s” repertoire. Huangfu Mi likewise renders him as a 
P g 


more solitary figure than the one we glimpse in Traditions. 


183. NP 2/15 (Ware 39); the graphs are the same in all editions of NP that I have consulted. 
184. Gaoshi zhuan 3/18b—19a. I omit the eight lines of four-character verse with which the passage 
concludes. 
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Al6. Jie Xiang 7+ 


Jie Xiang, styled Yuanze 7t Fl), was a native of Guiji.!®° <He studied and mas- 
tered the Five Classics, was widely read in all schools of thought, and was an able 
writer of literature. Later he turned to the study of the Way and entered East Moun- 
tain.> He excelled at <transcending the world and> arts of neutralizing pneu- 
mas.!®° [By the latter arts] he was able to [do such things as] light a fire atop his 
thatch hut and cook a chicken there without burning down the hut, <and to en- 
able everyone else in his village to do the same; to cause all the roosters and dogs 
in the village to utter not a crow or bark for three days; and to cause all the people 
in the market to sit down and remain unable to get back up.> He was able to con- 
ceal his form <and undergo transformations into all manner of plant and animal 
forms.> Also, there was a man who grew millet on a mountain and was greatly 
troubled that monkeys were eating it. Hearing that Jie Xiang possessed the Way, 
he came seeking a method for dispelling the monkeys. Jie Xiang told him that there 
was no particular method for this, but he instructed him as follows: on the morrow 
the farmer was to go to his field and watch. When the monkeys were approaching 
and first came into view, he was to declare to them in a loud voice, “Lord Jie com- 
mands you monkeys not to come back here and eat this millet. This man’s granary 
is almost empty. If you cause any more trouble, I will report it directly to Lord Jie.” 
The next day the farmer went to the millet and, as instructed, shouted words to 
thise ectwhen he saw the monkeys approaching. As soon as the words had left his 
mouth, the monkeys turned back up the mountain and departed, and not a trace 
of them was ever seen there again. 

<Having heard of the existence of a Scripture on the Five Elixirs (Wudan 7. Ff} #£),!°7 
he traveled all over the world looking for a copy of it, but he never succeeded in 
finding someone who could teach it to him. And so> he entered the mountains <to 
concentrate his thoughts>, hoping to encounter a divine transcendent there. <Ex- 
hausted>, he lay down on a rock. A tiger approached him and licked his forehead. 
Waking up and seeing the tiger, Jie Xiang said to it, “If Heaven has sent you to at- 
tend and protect me, then you may stay. If the god of this mountain has sent you 
to test me, then depart at once!” At that, the tiger departed. 

Jie Xiang then entered a mountain valley, in which he found a group of fine, 


185. Modern Shaoxing district, Zhejiang Province. 

186. This type of art (jingi zhi shu # 4 Z fit) was used to “freeze” natural or biological processes 
and thus temporarily stop things from functioning normally. }Ge Yue and {Liu Ping are also depicted 
utilizing it. It figures among the arts ascribed to masters of esoterica such as Xu Deng and Zhao Bing 
(see Hou Han shu 82B/2741-42, tr. Ngo, Divination, 127; for a discussion, see also Ngo, Divination, 200-201) 
and was sometimes used as a therapeutic technique. Smith, “Han Emperor Wu,” 476, incorrectly glosses 
the expression as “holding one’s breath.” 

187. Or, possibly, Scripture on the Five-Fold Elixir. I have no information on such a scripture. A late ver- 
sion of the text gives “nine” instead of “five,” which would probably indicate the Scripture on the Ehxirs 
of the Nine Tripods (on which see part 1 and Pregadio, “Nine Elixirs”). 
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bright, purple stones each about the size of a chicken egg. There were too many 
of them even to count, so he took two of them. <The valley grew deep and he 
could advance in it no further, so he turned back up the mountain, when> he saw 
a beautiful woman <appearing to be fifteen or sixteen years old, with an extraor- 
dinary appearance>. She wore a multicolored gown. <Thinking she must be a di- 
vine transcendent>, Jie Xiang knocked his head on the ground and begged her for 
a method for achieving long life. The woman said: “I will do as you ask, but only 
if you at once put what are in your hands back where you found them. You should 
not have taken them. <I will wait here for you.”> Jie Xiang replaced the stones 
and returned, whereupon he saw the woman at the same spot as before. She said 
to him, “Your blood-consuming pneumas are not yet fully expunged. Abstain from 
grains for three years and then come back. I will remain here.” So Jie Xiang went 
back and abstained from grains for three years, then went back and again saw the 
woman at the same spot. She transmitted to him a Scripture of the Cyclically Trans- 
formed Elixir (Huandan jing % 7+ #8).'®° In doing so, she declared: “In obtaining this, 
you obtain transcendence. Do not undertake any further purposive actions.” He 
then took his leave of her and returned. 


<Jie Xiang often stayed at the home of his disciple, Luo Yanya % 3 7£.!°° 


[Once] some students were discussing the meaning of a Zuo Commentary'®® passage 


behind a partition, and they could not agree. Overhearing them from the side, Jie 
aang finally could bear it no longer and angrily decided the issue. From this the 
students realized that he was no ordinary man. They secretly sent in a memorial 


188. The identity and possible contents of this text are unclear. First, we might take the sense of 
dan more narrowly as “cinnabar,” and “reverted cinnabar” is something that Ge Hong mentions in pass- 
ing in Jnner Chapters as on a par with Gold Liquor (NP 3/52, Ware 64). But “returned” or “reverted 
elixirs” are also frequently mentioned; this phrase names one of the nine elixirs in the Scripture on the 
Elixirs of the Nine Tripods, for example. Second, then, interpreting dan thus, the expression huandan jing 
may be intended generically—“a scripture on a cyclically transformed elixir’”—rather than as a title. 
(This is implied by the two versions of this episode quoted in TPYL: 51/6a gives #2 #+ 7 — H, and 
381/1b gives #t 7 — #H. By comparison, SDZN 3/3b gives # + 4 — H.) To add yet more uncer- 
tainty, if we understand huandan jing not generically but as a proper title, it may be an abbreviated one. 
(I know of no scripture that was titled simply Huandan jing) If so, it may be an abbreviation for Fiuzhuan 
TL & huandan jing or Scripture on the Reverted Elixir of Nine Cycles, an early alchemical text that figured promi- 
nently in the Shangqing tradition, of which a later version survives in the canon as HY 888 (see Strick- 
mann, “On the Alchemy,” 146-51; Robinet, Révélation du Shangqing, 2:389—98; Pregadio, “Nine Elixirs,” 
578-80), and which is mentioned elsewhere in this volume. But I know of no other passages that link 
Jie Xiang to the transmission of this scripture. Its transmission is discussed in detail in the Dengzhen_yin- 

Jue passages collected in TPYL 671/2a-b. 

189. I have no further information on him. A later version of the text gives his surname as Le, and 
some versions give Tingya # 4. 

1g0. An early commentary, still attributed in Ge Hong’s day to a contemporary of Confucius, to 
the ancient historical chronicle known as Spring and Autumn Annals. The Annals was studied with this and 
other commentaries by all educated persons and was one of the Five Classics imperially canonized dur- 
ing the Han. For an introduction to the ideological issues at stake in the various commentaries, see Loewe, 


Ideas, 185-87. 
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recommending him to the Wu ruler. Jie, realizing this, wanted to leave, saying, “I 
am afraid I will get tangled up in official duties.” But Luo Yanya insisted that he 
stay.> The Wu ruler then came to Wuchang incognito,!9! where he treated Jie with 
the utmost reverence, addressing him as “Lord Jie” and ordering that a dwelling 
be set up for him. This donated tent was made entirely of embroidered silks, and 
the ruler also had a thousand ounces of gold sent to Jie, from whom he learned the 
art of concealing one’s form. On returning to the inner palace he tried this out; he 
was able to come and go through gates without being seen. 

Jie Xiang was capable of innumerable kinds of illusions and transformations of 
this sort. He once planted an assortment of melon and vegetable seeds for the ruler, 
and all of them sprouted and grew immediately and were ready to be eaten. The 
Wu ruler and Jie Xiang once got into a discussion on which variety of fish was best 
for preparing sashimi,!% and Jie said, “Z/ fish!%3 is the best.” The ruler replied, “I’m 
talking only about local fish. <2 fish comes from the ocean; how could we even get 
any?” But Jie answered, “It’s obtainable.” He told someone to dig a square hole in 
the palace courtyard, fill it up with water, and find a hook. Jie baited the hook and 
set his line in the hole, and in a little while he indeed caught a z fish. Surprised and 
delighted, the Wu ruler asked him, “May we eat it?” Jie answered, “I especially ob- 
tained it for Your Majesty to prepare a sashimi dish with. How would I dare catch 
a creature that was not edible?” So the ruler sent it to his kitchen to be sliced. Then 
he said, “I have heard that a messenger from Shu is coming. It would be perfect if 
we could obtain some Shu ginger for a sauce, but, regrettably, we have none of this 
just now.” Jie replied, “Shu ginger is easy to get, too. Why not notify the messenger 
to bring some with him?” So the Wu ruler designated one of his attendants and gave 
him fifty pieces of cash. Jie wrote a talisman and placed it inside a green bamboo 
sta; then he had the messenger close his eyes and mount the sta __, and he told him 
that when the sta stopped moving he was to buy the ginger and then close his eyes 
again. This man followed the instructions, mounted the sta, andinamoment, when 
it stopped, he found himself to be already in Chengdu. Only he did not know what 
the place was, so he asked someone; they said it was a market in Shu. So he bought 
some ginger there. Now at this time the Wu messenger, Zhang Wen, was already in 
Shu, and he happened to recognize [the messenger sent by Jie Xiang] in the mar- 
ket. Startled to see him there, Zhang Wen wrote a letter to his family for the mes- 
senger to carry back with him. Once this man had bought the ginger, he stowed the 
letter, shouldered the ginger, mounted the sta _, and closed his eyes. Ina moment he 
was already back in Wu, and the chef was just finishing the slicing of the fish. 


191. “Incognito” captures the sense of the term wei, used when describing the movements of rulers 
without the pomp and entourage with which they normally traveled. 

192. “Sashimi” translates kuai [ (Japanese namasu), raw fish or meat hashed and served with a 
hot sauce. 

193. Japanese bori; DKW 12/751b (no. 46208). Ido not know whether the English “mullet” is a good 
equivalent. 
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Jie Xiang was also able to read any talisman texts; it was as if he were reading 
a book, without any mistakes. Someone did not believe this, so that person collected 
manydi_ erent talismans, removed their annotations, and showed them to Jie. Jie 
was able to discriminate them one from another. 

Later, he submitted a report saying that he was ill.!** The ruler sent attendants 
and servants [to care for him], and made him a gift of some fine pears. Jie Xiang 
ate them; soon thereafter, he died. The ruler commissioned a funeral and buried 
him. Jie died at noon one day, and by nightfall he had already reached Jianye. He 
entrusted the pears he had been given to the keeper of the imperial gardens so that 
they could be planted. Afterward the gardener made a report of this incident; when 
he received it, the ruler opened Jie’s coffin and looked inside. All that was present 
there was a talisman. 

The ruler pined for him, so he had the place where Jie Xiang had lived made 
into a temple. Periodically he went there personally to make o  erings. Often when 


he did so, white cranes!*° 


would arrive and gather <on the altar, then, after a while, 
they would depart again. 
Sometime later, some of Jie Xiang’s disciples saw him on Bamboo Canopy 


Mountain.!% His countenance had reverted to that of a youth.> 


. o a 
Comments 


Jie Xiang’s Traditions hagiography makes him the recipient of an elixir method whose 

identity and contents are uncertain. But the hagiography understates this aspect of 
his career; it emphasizes instead his command of many esoteric arts, his knowl- 
edge of talismans (knowledge whose decline by his own time Ge Hong sorely 
laments in an Inner Chapters passage—see below) and of the magical use of bam- 
boosta  s, his relations with the Wu emperor and another lay patron (although this 
latter element is not attested in early texts), and his “escape by means of a simu- 
lated corpse” (note that a talisman is here used as the corpse-replacing object and 
that the function of shyie to permit escape 1s especially clear). ‘The four Inner Chapters 
mentions of Jie Xiang likewise stress his various esoteric arts, and only one of them 
connects him with alchemy, and then only implicitly and rather vaguely: 


(1) Jie Xiang is first mentioned as the bestower of an apotropaic technique: 


Someone asked about ways of avoiding harm from the five types of weapons. I replied: 
I heard that the Great Emperor of Wu [Sun Quan] once received from Master Jie 
an essential Way according to which one simply had to write the words “Northern 
Dipper” and “Sun and Moon” on one’s weapon and one need not fear any blades 


194. Such reports were filed by government officials when requesting leave due to illness or be- 
reavement. 

195. The number of cranes is unclear; if taken in the singular, we might surmise that the crane was 
a transformation of Jie Xiang himself. 

196. Gaizhu shan, in the southern part of modern Linhai district in Zhejiang Province. 
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not so treated. The Emperor tried this with several dozen of his soldiers who were al- 
ways in the van of a fighting formation, and none of them was ever wounded.!%” 


(2) In treating ways of avoiding snakebite in the mountains, Ge Hong describes Mas- 
ter Jie’s method: 


When you are headed into the mountains to live, in your thoughts create one snake 
in each of the five colors; then, holding in your breath, twirl and stab them with slats 
of green bamboo and young wood, circling them counterclockwise using the Paces 
of Yu. In your thoughts create several thousand centipedes; clothe your body in them. 
Then depart. You will never encounter a snake.!%° 


(3) In a discussion of ways of protecting oneself against “wind and dampness,” af- 
ter listing seven medicinal compounds good for this purpose and then noting 
that “the great drugs of gold and cinnabar” work even better, Ge Hong adds: 
“These are all esoteric methods whose e _ ectiveness was confirmed by Master 
Jie and Liang Youdao when they lay down on rocks in windy, cold conditions 
during fall and winter.”!°° 


(4) In the context of lamenting practitioners’ inability to read talismans (and hence 
to know whether they contained errors that would lessen theire _ ectiveness), Ge 
Hong relates: 


Formerly in the time of the Wu kingdom there was Jie Xiang, who could read talis- 
manic writings and recognize when there were errors. Someone tested him by mixing 
up various talismans for curing illness and other talismans for exorcising, removing the 
slip headings?” from each, and showing them to Jie Xiang. He identified every single 
one of them, and he furthermore corrected for the man all the talismans that had 
errors. Since his time, there has not been anyone who could understand talismans.?”! 


The founding of a temple for Jie Xiang after his departure partakes of a pat- 
tern glimpsed elsewhere in Traditions (and seen already in the case of tthe Holy 
Mother of Dongling). Noteworthy here is the imperial inauguration and sponsor- 
ship of the temple and that the ruler’s temple 0 erings are acknowledged by one 
or more white cranes. Cranes were already by this time richly symbolic in Chinese 
writing of long life and transcendence.?” 

Jie Xiang’s encounter with the tiger vividly illustrates the dangers faced by adepts 
entering mountains, the many methods for protection against which are discussed 
at length by Ge Hong in chapter 17 of Inner Chapters. 


197. NP 15/269~70; cf. Ware 249-50. 

198. NP 17/305; cf. Ware 290. 

199. NP 17/307; cf. Ware 294. 

200. Translating gianti #% & , presumably the “caption” written on the talisman in intelligible Chi- 
nese, stating its name and often the purpose for which it was to be used. At the corresponding point in 
its parallel text, the TDT] version has “annotations” (zhu j£). 

201. NP 19/336; cf. Ware 314. 

202. See Schafer, “Cranes”; Knetchges, Wen xuan, 3:75-82. 
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That the Wu ruler is depicted as mastering Jie Xiang’s “art of concealing one’s 
form” is noteworthy; rulers are not often shown as able to employ such arts suc- 
cessfully, and when they are, the arts in question are—as here—invariably minor 
ones. 

Finally, note the mention here of “blood-consuming pneumas” and grain con- 
sumption as blocking biospiritual progress. 


Al7. Laozi % + 


Laozi (Master Lao, or the Old Master) had Chong’er # Ff as his name, Boyang 
{H fy as his style.2°9 He was a native of Quren hamlet, Ku district, in the kingdom 
of Chu. His mother felt a great meteor enter her, and thus she conceived.?" But, 








yyy 











although he received his pneumas from Heaven, since he was born into the Li 
family he took Li as his surname. Some say Laozi was born before Heaven and 
Earth were. Some say he was produced from celestial cloud-souls or essences and 
that he must have been some sort of deity or numen. Some say his mother carried 
him seventy-two years before finally giving birth and that when he was born he 
emerged by piercing through her left armpit; and that he was born with white hair, 
hence was called Laozi.?°° Some say that his mother <had no husband and that> 
Laozi was the surname of her family. Some say that his mother gave birth to him 
under a plum tree and that, being able to speak at birth, he pointed at the tree and 
said, “I'll take this as my surname.” 

Some say that in the Upper [portion of the] Era of the Three Sovereigns he 
was Ritual Master of the Mystic Center;?”° that during the Lower [portion of | that 
era he was Thearch-Lord of the Golden Porte;?°’ that during the era of Fu Xi 


203. Some scholars speculate that Laozi’s alternate name Boyang was the catalyst for the creation 
of material about a figure named tWei Boyang (Fukui, “Study,” 26). 

204. Laozi’s mother is herself the subject of an extensive late Tang hagiography in YCJXL 1/1a—8b. 
See also Kohn, “Mother.” 

205. One literal translation of which is “the Old Child.” 

206. Seidel (Divinisation, 113) notes that this title, xwanzhong fashi K JE Bi, is one of the main rit- 
ual titles of the divine Laozi in Celestial Master liturgy (with the addition of “great” [da A] before 
Jasht) and that it figures as well in Daoist rites for the transmission of the Daode jing (HY 1130 37/2b; cf. 
Lagerwey, Wu-Shang, 129). The later hagiographer Du Guangting wrote that the divine Laozi trans- 
mitted this title to his disciple Yin Xi and that it had thence been passed down to Zhang Daoling, the 
first Celestial Master (HY 592, 1/10a—11a). 

207. The divine Laozi continued to be invested with this title, jinque dijun 4 (4 #7 # , in the Shang- 
qing scriptures, where he reigned as the highest of four lords; see HY 639, 1a (tr. Bokenkamp, Scriptures, 
307-8) and HY 1304, chapter 2 (tr. Kroll, “Barrier,” 28-37). The “porte” (que; an alternative, etymo- 
logically elegant rendition by Paul Kroll, ruined for me by its evocation of highway construction proj- 
ects, is “pylons”) was a gate hung between twin timber or stone towers, often protecting access to sa- 
cred grounds such as the inner sanctuaries of palaces or temples; during the Han and in Ge Hong’s 
time, que were often erected at the entrances to aristocrats’ tombs (for details and examples, see Wu, 
Monumentality, 105, 276-78; Wu, Shrine, 31-37). The Golden Porte in Shangqing and Lingbao macro- 
cosmology was “a palace in the upper reaches of the Shangqing Heavens, where they join the even 
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tk #8 he was Master Denseflower (Yuhua zi & # ¥);?°° that during the era of 
the Divine Husbandman?!? he was Old Master Nine-Numina (Jiuling 7L @ 
Laozi);?!! that during the era of Zhu Rong #1 ##?!? he was Master Far-reaching 
Longevity (Guangshou zi & # ¥);?!3 that during the era of the Yellow Thearch?!4 
he was Master Far-reaching Attainment (}Guangcheng zi /# 5k +); that during 
the era of Zhuan Xu he was Master Red Essence (Chijing zi fF 7 $); that dur- 
ing the era of Thearch Ku he was Master Lutu;?!> that during the era of Yao he 
was the Master Who Has Completed His Striving (Wucheng zi # Ak $);2!° that 
during the era of Shun he was Master Yin Shou (Yin Shou zi # # ¥);?!” that 
during the era of Yu of the Xia [dynasty] he was the Master Who Has Perfected 


higher heavens of Yuqing (Jade Clarity), peopled by the gods of the prior heavens, who have no inter- 
course with humanity whatsoever” (Bokenkamp, Scriptures, 282; also cf. 311, 347, 350-51, 411, 416, and 
Kroll, “Barrier,” 24~27). Whether Ge Hong or the texts he received shared this notion is unclear, but 
Ge does once mention the Golden Porte as a microcosmic somatic site located beneath the heart at the 
“central cinnabar field,” a site that is the occasional residence of the divine Monad (NP 18/323, Ware 
302). 

208. By Ge Hong’s time, Fu Xi had been broadly credited with many cultural inventions (usually 
arrived at by study and imitation of nature), including hunting, fishing nets, writing, the Eight Trigrams, 
music, and cooking; for collections and studies of mythological texts, see Karlgren, “Legends,” index 
sv. “Fu Hi”; Birrell, Mythology, index s.v. “Fu Hsi”; Mitarai, Aamigami, 607-40. Some myths depict him 
ruling together with his female consort, Nii Wa (Girardot, Myth, 202-7). For Daoists, Fu Xi was (at least 
in some reckonings) the first of the ancient Three Sovereigns (sanhuang), from whose era a body of sa- 
cred, esoteric texts had been passed down. 

209. This is another of the names that commonly appears in lists of the divine Laozi’s successive 
appearances in history. It can be found, among other places, in the cosmogonic scripture Taishang lao- 
Jun kaitian jing as quoted in YJQQ 2/raba. (A version of this scripture has come down to us as HY 1425, 
and the parallel passage may be found at 4b5.) See also footnote 216 in this chapter on Wucheng 2i. 

210. The Divine Husbandman (Shennong ## #) is another mythical ruler of antiquity, credited 
with cultural inventions such as agriculture and medicine, and in some Daoist reckonings is the second 
of the Three Sovereigns. For collections of mythological passages, see Karlgren, “Legends,” index s.v. 
“Shen Nung”; Birrell, Mythology, index s.v. “Farmer God”; Mitarai, hamigami, 506-9. 

211. A figure named tHuang Hua and known by the sobriquet Master Nine Numina ( Jiuling zi) is 
the subject of a separate Traditions hagiography. 

212. Zhu Rong is the name of an ancient mythological personage (as here, a ruler in some texts) 
with a confusing variety of traits; he is usually associated with fire, solarity, and the south. See Karlgren, 
“Legends,” index s.v. “Chu Jung”; Mitarai, Aamigami, 449-54, 494-531. 

213. An identical pairing occurs in Taishang laojun kaitian jing (YJQQ 2/1344). 

214. The Yellow Thearch is the third of the Three Sovereigns under many reckonings; see com- 
ments on him elsewhere in this volume. 

215. Lutu zi aR [var. 5X | + , rather clumsy to translate as a name; it means Master [of] Records 
and Charts, or, in a variant writing, Master [of] Salary and Charts. 

216. In Inner Chapters Ge Hong credits twodi__ erent alchemical methods to Wucheng zi, one of them 
quite elaborate (NP 4/78—79, Ware 84; NP 16/291~g2, Ware 275-77). He also mentions him and Mas- 
ter Denseflower (Yuhua zi) as examples of ancient practitioners who held office, contrary to the more 
recent tendency for adepts to quit office and retreat into the mountains (NP 10/186, Ware 169). His 
name, like others in this passage, commonly appears in lists of the divine Laozi’s transformations; see, 
for example, Taishang lagjun kaitian jing as quoted in YJQO 2/13b6. 

217. Or Yin the Long-Lived (shou) Master. 
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His Practice (Zhenxing zi £ {T +); that during the era of Tang of the Yin [dy- 
nasty] he was Master Xi Ze (£% #!| +); and that during the era of King Wen [of 
the Zhou dynasty] he was Master Wen Yi(X & 46 4 )—and one version adds that 
[under the Zhou] he served as Archivist. <Some say that in [the kingdom of] Yue 
he was Fan Li ¥@ #,2!8 that in [the kingdom of] Qi he was Master Chi Yi & ® 
+, and that in [the kingdom of] Wu he was Tao Zhugong [4 % 2. Such opin- 


ions appear in all sorts of books, but they do not appear in the correct scriptures 
219 








of divine transcendence, and> they are unreliable. 

<My own view is that, if Laozi were indeed a celestial essence or deity, then 
there would have been no era in which he did not appear. And he would indeed 
have stepped down from positions of honor to occupy lowly stations; he would have 
lowered himself from lofty reclusion to assume laborious tasks; he would have aban- 
doned [celestial] purity and entered into [earthly] impurity; he would have relin- 
quished his celestial post and accepted human rank. Now as long as there have been 
a Heaven and an Earth, so long have there been arts of the Dao. How could there 
ever have been a period when practitioners of arts of the Dao were lacking? There- 
fore it is hardly surprising that,> in every era from Fu Xi down to the three ancient 
dynasties, various persons have become noted for their arts of the Dao. <But why 
must we regard them all as the same, single person, Laozi? These sorts of specu- 
lations are the product of recent generations of practitioners, lovers of what is mar- 
velous and strange, who have created them out of a desire to glorify and venerate 
Laozi. To discuss it from a basis in fact, I would say that> Laozi was someone who 
was indeed particularly advanced in his attainment of the Dao <but that he was 
not of another kind of being than we. 


218. The minister Fan Li is attested in several ancient and early texts, prominently including the 
Wu Yue chunqu; receives a hagiography in the Han-period Arrayed Traditions of Transcendents (see HY 294, 
1/12b—13a, and Kaltenmark, Lze-sien tchouan, 102~4); and figures in a few early medieval accounts of anom- 
alies (Campany, Strange Writing, 198). An ancient text of uncertain date and seemingly alchemical con- 
tent, the Fan zi Jiran, was ascribed to him; fragments survive, one of them (cited in TPYL 812/7a) de- 
scribing the transformation of black lead filings into “yellow cinnabar” and its successive transformation 
into “watery powder” (Schafer, “Lead,” 421-22). Jiran was the pseudonym of Xin Yan, “a natural philoso- 
pher,” writes Schafer, “of the fifth century B.c., the mentor of Fan Li, who named the book in his honor.” 
Fan Li is also the subject of later Daoist hagiographies, including XYBZ 2/16a, SDQX 1/13a, XPL 
1/8b, and TDTJ 3/8a. 

21g. In this paragraph, Ge Hong summarizes and responds to the theological speculations of the 
Han and Latter Han periods concerning the divinized Laozi and his successive appearances under di er- 
ent “bodily forms” (xing #%) in human history. Variations on this list of names of the “nine esoteric 
transformations of Laozi” are found in the perhaps late-second-century Scripture of the Transformations of 
Laozi (Laozi bianhua jing), which has survived in a Dunhuang manuscript copy dated 612 c.£. (Stein ms. 
2295) carefully studied by Seidel (Divinisation, 60-73, transcribed on pp. 131-36) and Yoshioka (Dakya 
lo bukkyd, 159-68) and seemingly known to Ge Hong. This sort of listing of Laozi’s transformations, 
with variations on the same litany of names, was continued but reinterpreted in the Shangqing tradi- 
tion (Bokenkamp, Scriptures, 109-10). Some of the names derive ultimately from a list of teachers men- 
tioned in the second-century B.c.E. collection of anecdotes and advice known as Hanshi waizhuan (on 
which see Hightower, “Han shih” and Han-shih). 
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According to the Records of the Historian, Laozi’s son was named Zong; he served 
as a general in the Wei kingdom, and thanks to his merit was enfeo ed at Duan. 
Zong’s son was Wang; his son was Yan; Yan’s great-grandson was Xia, an official 
under the Han. Xia’s son Jie was the Grand Mentor of the Prince of Jiaoxi, and 
his family lived in Qi.?° From this it can be seen that the view that Laozi was orig- 
inally a deity or numen must stem from practitioners of the Dao of shallow views 
who wished to make Laozi into a divine being of akinddi_ erent from us, so as to 
cause students in later generations to follow him; what they failed to realize was 
that this would cause people to disbelieve that long life is something attainable by 
practice. Why is this? If you maintain that Laozi was someone who attained the 
Dao, then people will exert themselves to imitate him. If you maintain that he was 
a deity or numen, of akinddi erent from us, then his example is not one that can 
be emulated by practice.> 

Some say that as Laozi was about to head out west through the pass, the keeper 
of the pass, Yin Xi # #, realizing that he was no ordinary man, followed after 
him and asked for his Dao, and that Laozi, shocked and amazed by this, stuck out 
his tongue a very long way (danran), and that this is how he came to be called Lao 
Dan.”! This is also false. According to today’s Scripture of the Nine Transformations 
(Fiubian jing JL & #8)??? and the Scripture of the Twelve Transformations of the Primor- 
dially Engendered One (Yuansheng shierhua jing 7a = —- — 1t. #8),?? Laozi definitely al- 
ready had the name Dan before he entered the pass. [And] Laozi changed his name 
and style several times; he was not only called Dan. Bearing this in mind, it may 
also be noted that according to the Scripture on the Nine Palaces Ju'& [#8 ],??* the 
Scripture on the Three and Five = Ft #8 ,??> and the Scripture of the Primordial Epochs Tt 


220. This information is indeed found in Laozi’s biography in Shyi 63/2142-43. 

221. Here and below, Ge Hong is responding to legends circulating about the transmission of the 
Daode jing to Yin Xi at the moment when Laozi was about to leave China for parts west. See Kohn, “Yin 
Xi.” 

222. A scripture by this title is listed in the Jnner Chapters catalog. Ge Hong clearly knew an early ver- 
sion of the 612 G.£. manuscript studied and transcribed by Seidel (Divinisation, 59-73, 133-36). 

223. Yuansheng 7G 4 was one of the transformation names of Laozi (Seidel, Divinisation, g7n2). 
Sawada says that texts by this title (and by the title Shzerhua jing) exist, but I find no evidence of them. 

224. Ascripture by this title is listed in the Inner Chapters bibliographic catalog; it is no longer extant. 
The Nine Palaces are the celestial seats of deities who form the cloud-souls of the person during em- 
bryonic formation. A text by this title would have been useful for reconstituting one’s natal identity and 
thus transforming oneself from a mortal to an immortal being who is merged with the celestial gods 
(see next footnote). 

225. A similarly titled Sanu zhong jing = H  # appears in the Inner Chapters bibliographic cata- 
log. No text of this title survives, and to my knowledge none is quoted in Daoist collectanea. But “three 
and five” evokes Daoist theories of embryology and the processes based on them by which the adept 
can refashion himself, giving himself a new, limitless life span (by removing his name from registers of 
death and inscribing it on registers of life) and new names, in short, an entirely new identity. And this 
content matches the matter here discussed by Ge Hong. (“Nine Palaces” and “Primordial Epochs” evoke 
these same matters.) In Shangqing texts such as HY 1319 (see Robinet, Révélation du Shangqing, 2:151—61; 
cf. YJQO 44) and HY 1373 (see Robinet, Révélation du Shangqing, 2:158, 162), which discuss these processes 
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Fx #8 ,?°6 each person in his or her life has certain perilous conjunctions;??” when 
he reaches these times, he [should] change his name and style according to the sound 
corresponding to <the changes in> his birth pneumas. In this way he can extend 
his years and escape the peril. Nowadays there are still practitioners of the Dao 
who do this. Laozi was alive in the Zhou for over two hundred years. In over two 
hundred years’ time there must surely have been more than one perilous conjunc- 
tion. This explains why his names and styles are relatively many. 

If one wishes correctly to determine the facts about Laozi, one should take his- 
torical writings and records of actual events, along with the scriptures on tran- 
scendence and esoteric writings, as primary, and compare these with one another. 
Any other sources may be vulgar speculations, containing much that is false. <I 
note that in the /Scripture of ] Western Ascension,?*® the [Scripture on] Laozi in the Embry- 
onic State,??? the [Scripture on] Returning to the Shoots of One’s Life-Allotment,?°°> The Pearly 
Scabbard and the Jade Tablet,??' and the Esoteric Scripture on Golden Slips,??? it is stated — 
by all of them alike—that Laozi was of a yellow <and white> hue, had elegant 


of self-reconstitution, the “three and five” are often mentioned (“three” refers to the Three Primordials, 
spirits who dwell in the three cinnabar fields of the somatic microcosm [ga], and “five” refers to the 
five spirits who oversee the celestial registers of life, the first of whom is the Grand Monad, Taiyi 
[20a—25b]); and one of the alternate titles by which HY 13109 refers to itself is Merging [Oneself] with the 
Thearch-Monad and Establishing [in Oneself] the Three and the Five (Diyi hunhe sanwu licheng #7 — i, @ = Fh 
SL fk, 2b2, 3a5; the text is cited by exactly this title in YYQQ 30/1a—s5b). It seems likely that the Shangqing 
scripture reworked an older text (or texts) known to Ge Hong under a version of this alternate title. 

226. There is no extant scripture by this title, nor does the title appear in the Jnner Chapters catalog; 
but sce previous footnote. A similarly titled Yuan % chen jing is listed in HY 377, 12a5, and Yuanchen jing 
seems to name a whole category of scriptures, totaling more than one hundred thousand fascicles, in 
the catalog in HY ratt, 54/6b3. 

227. The theory of “perilous conjunctions” (ehui J& @) invoked here seems to be based on a pas- 
sage in the astronomical (Tianguan shu) chapter of Shit, 27/1344. 

228. The Nisheng jing Fi #[#£] is a scripture, surviving in two Song versions, that couches an ex- 
tended discourse by Laozi on meditation and Daode jing—based values, delivered to Yin Xi at the western 
pass, within a very sparse narrative framework of his final departure for the West. See Kohn, Ascension. 
From a perusal of Kohn’s translation, the only passage I can see describing Laozi’s bodily appearance 
comes at the very end of the text (Ascension, 255-56) and does not closely match the description here. It 
is quite likely, as Yoshioka (Dakyd to bukkyd, 69) avers, that the text of the Scripture of Western Ascension seen 
by the author of this particular passage (whether the author was Ge Hong or someone else—note that 
this line of the hagiography is unattested before the early Song, a fact unknown to Yoshioka) di ered 
from the now-extant texts. 

229. Our text abbreviates the title as Zhongtai P iB. A scripture by the title Laozi zhongtai jing is cited — 
in terms similar to those in our text—in the mid-seventh-century Buddhist polemical treatise Bianzheng 
lun, 526a. 

230. I have little information on the text here mentioned, Fuming bao 1% 4 #4; my translation of 
the title is conjectural. Numerous fragments of a somewhat similarly titled Han-era welt text, Chungiu 
yuanming bao RAK TG or A, , are collected in Yasui and Nakamura, Jsho, 4.1:25—-100 (and many citations 
from it survive in early collectanea such as TPYL); none of them, to my knowledge, mentions Laozi. 

231. A work by this title is cited in the commentary to the Shyi biography of Laozi (Shit 63/2139); 
I have no further information on it. 

232. I have no information on it. 
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eyebrows, a broad forehead, long ears, large eyes, and widely spaced teeth, as well 
as a square mouth and thick <lips>. On his forehead there were patterns [sym- 
bolizing] the three [ powers] and the five [ phases], the sun and the moon. His nose 
was high and straight. His ears had three apertures each. On the soles of his feet 


were [patterns symbolizing] yin and yang and the five [ phases], and in the palms 


of his hands there was the character “ten.’’?°° 


During the reign of King Wen of Zhou, Laozi served as Palace Librarian; un- 
der King Wu, he served as Archivist. Common people of that time, noting his 
longevity, called him Laozi (the Old Master). 

<Now when people receive their allotted life spans, some are naturally endowed 
with the capacity to communicate with spirits and perceive distant phenomena; the 
pneumas with which they are blessed are not the same as those of ordinary people. 
Such people are fit to become lords in the Dao (3# #), such that they come to be 
aided by celestial spirits and followed by numerous transcendents. As such a per- 
son, Laozi made available many methods for transcending the world, including, 
[first of all,] [formulas for] nine elixirs”** and eight minerals,?%° Liquor of Jade?*® 
and Gold Liquor;?*” next, methods for mentally fixing on the mystic and unsul- 
lied,”® meditating on spirits and on the Monad,?*? successively storing and circu- 
lating pneumas, refining one’s body and dispelling disasters, averting evil and con- 
trolling ghosts, nourishing one’s nature and avoiding grains, transforming oneself 
[so as to] overcome trouble, keeping to the teachings and precepts, and dispatch- 


233. There is some textual support for speculating that this “ten” symbolized the ten celestial stems 
of the “stem and branch” system (see Seidel, Divinisation, 615). 

234. See the discussion of alchemical elixirs in part 1. 

235. Bashi /\ 4, often glossed (see DKW 2:13b) as follows: (1) “vermeil sand” (zhusha) or cinnabar; 
(2) “male yellow” (xzonghuang) or red realgar; (3) “hollow verditer” (kongging), malachite (“in the nodular 
form with large holes,” says Needham, Science, 5.3:16), or azurite (thus Schafer, “Vitamin,” 35~36); (4) 
“fluid yellow” (uhuang) or sulphur; (5) “cloud mother” (yunmu) or mica; (6) “Dog-Barbarian salt” 
(Rong yan), or salts precipitated in desert lakes, such as gypsum, anhydrite, and halite (Schafer, “Vita- 
min,” 35~36); (7) xiaoshi, nitre (Schafer, “Orpiment,” 85), saltpetre, or potassium nitrate (Needham, Sci- 
ence, 5.3:16); (8) “female yellow” (cthuang) or orpiment. HY 388, 1/15b7f, notes that one of the functions 
of the Five Numinous Treasure Talismans (Lingbao wufu) contained in the scripture is to cause the hidden 
forms of the eight minerals and numinous excrescences (prominently including mushrooms) to reveal 
themselves to adepts who enter the mountains to search for them. 

236. Yuli, a method for preparing which is described in NP 4/79 (Ware 85): jade is cast into a mea- 
sure of the sap of a plant called “vermilion herb” (zhu cao); at first the jade softens (so that it can be 
formed into pellets), and eventually it dissolves completely. This impregnated sap, when qua _ ed, in- 
duces long life. 

237. On this Gold Liquor, “potable gold,” or “liquefied gold” ( jinyi 4 HK), the Grand Purity method 
for which Ge Hong held in utmost esteem, see part 1. 

238. Translating cun xuansu 7 % H#. In many contexts, xuansu is a euphemism for sexual arts of 
self-cultivation; that that is so here, where xuansu is the object of a process of “mental fixing” or visual- 
ization, seems unlikely. 

239. Translating showy sishen se — BA #1. For an explanation of “meditating on the Monad,” see 
footnote 422 on the term’s appearance in the hagiography of tLiu Gen below. 
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ing demons. In all, [the writings on these methods] came to nine hundred thirty 
fascicles, plus seventy fascicles of talismanic texts.**° All of these texts are listed in 
the Central Slips on Laozi’s Origins (Laozi bengi zhongpian #; F 7 #L F f%).2*! Since 
this text gives a bibliographic catalog, any texts that are not found among these ti- 
tles [can be identified as]> something that later Practitioners of the Dao have added 
on their own initiative; they are not authentic writings. 

<Laozi was tranquil and yielding, and harbored no desires. He devoted himself 
wholly to the pursuit of long life. This is why, although he [served] under the Zhou 
for along time, he never rose in rank. He seems to have wished [outwardly] to blend 
in with others while> inwardly realizing naturalness. <Then, when his way was 
completed, he departed, surely as a transcendent. 

Confucius once went to ask Laozi something about the rites. At first he sent [ his 
disciple] Zigong ahead to him. When he arrived, Laozi said to him, “Your master 
is the one named Qiu. If he follows me for three years, then at that point he should 
be teachable.” 

When Confucius himself met Laozi, Laozi told him, “A good merchant hides 
his goods so that [his shop] appears empty. A true gentleman hides his integrity so 


240. These figures give some indication of what a substantial body and wide variety of arts of 
longevity must have accumulated under Laozi’s aegis by Ge Hong’s time. 

241. No text of this title is listed in the Inner Chapters catalog of scriptures, nor, to my knowledge, is 
any text of closely similar title quoted in Daoist collectanea. The somewhat similarly titled HY 1426 
(cited in YJQO 10) might perhaps constitute a later version (reflecting a “naturalist” reworking) of the 
text referred to by Ge Hong. It consists mainly of a discourse by Lord Lao on various methods of self- 
cultivation (but does not give a list of text titles), but only a small portion of these methods are of the 
sort featured in Ge’s list here (see 11a6—10), and such methods—for which no specific procedures are 
given—although condoned as of some value, are disparaged as the very lowest class of longevity- 
inducing practices. Note, however, that the opening of the scripture characterizes Lord Lao as a cos- 
mic being—in fact, a deified and personified form of the Dao itself—who takes human form after a se- 
ries of transformations beginning with primordial essence and pneumas at the beginning of time; and 
one early stage of transformation, characterized by crimson-colored pneumas and radiance, is “Greater 
Yang (taiyang Xl), also called the Child-Elixir of Primal Yang (yuanyang zidan 7 by 7+); the Elixir 
transformed again to become Sovereigness of the Dao (dagjun # #)” (1a2-3). A scripture titled Yianyang 
zi jing is listed in the Znner Chapters catalog of scriptures. Seidel (Divinisation, 65, 97) notes that Yuanyang 
zi was one of the transformation names of Laozi. 

I believe it possible that the scripture Ge Hong here refers to may be the one now preserved in a 
later version as HY 1160, cited i extenso in YJQO 18-19. This text, a version of which was probably 
known to Ge (see Robinet, Révélation du Shangqing, 1:27), discusses in list form all of the types of tech- 
niques here listed by Ge, in roughly the same order, although it lacks a list of scripture titles. 

I am unaware of uses of the term denqi in titles of holy persons’ birth or origin narratives prior to 
its use in the titles of third-century translations of hagiographies of the Buddha (1184, T185, T196; see 
Ziircher, “New Look,” 284). (Note also the common use of zhong # in the Daoist title [as well as in 
HY 1160, cited extensively in YJOO 18—19] and the title of T196.) This now-lost life of Laozi may pos- 
sibly have been written in imitation of these early Buddhist translations. And all of these texts, together 
with others of which even traces are now completely lost, may have emanated from a “common fund 
of religious and magical lore without any special affinity either to Confucianism or to Taoism” (Ziircher, 
“New Look,” 292)—and, we might add, with only tenuous ties to canonical “Buddhism.” 
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that he appears dull. Quit your haughty bearing! You are spoiling your aim with 
too many desires. None of these is of any benefit to you!”’> 

[On another occasion] Laozi came upon Confucius while he was reading. “What 
book is that?” he asked. “The /Book of] Changes,” answered Confucius; “the [an- 
cient] sages also studied it.” “It’s all right for the sages to have studied it,” Laozi 
said, “but for what purpose are you studying it? <What is the gist of it?” “The gist 
is in goodwill and duty,” Confucius replied.?!? Laozi responded, “When mosqui- 
toes and gadflies sting the flesh, we lie awake all night long. If we let goodwill and 
duty torment our hearts and keep them restless, there is no disorder worse. The 
snow goose wants no daily bath to make it white, the rook no daily inking to make 
it black. It is inherent in Heaven to be high, in Earth to be thick, in the sun and 
moon to shed light, in the stars to form constellations, in trees and plants to have 
their distinctions. If you too go forward cultivating the Dao, you will already have 
attained the utmost. Why be so busy proclaiming goodwill and duty, like the man 
banging the drum as he goes looking for lost sheep? You are disrupting human na- 
ture, sir.” 

[On another occasion,] Laozi asked Confucius, “Have you after all attained the 
Dao?” “T’ve searched for it for twenty-seven years and have not found it,” answered 
Confucius. Laozi said, “Supposing the Dao could be 0 ered up, there is no one 
who would not 0 er it to his lord. Supposing the Dao could be presented as a gift, 
there is no one who would not present it to his relatives. Supposing the Dao could 
be told to others, there is no one who would not tell it to his brothers. Supposing 
the Dao could be bequeathed, there is no one who would not bequeath it to his 
children. ‘That we cannot do so is for this reason alone: unless you have an appro- 
priator within to make it your own, the Dao cannot take up residence in you.” 

[On yet another occasion,] Confucius said, “TI have studied the [classics of ] Songs, 
Documents, Rites, Music, Changes, and Spring and Autumn Annals. [have chanted the way 
of the former kings and made plain the imprints of the Dukes of Zhou and Shao 
in order to introduce myself to over seventy rulers, but still I have not been em- 
ployed. How hard people are to persuade!” Laozi replied, “The Six Classics** are 
the worn footprints of the former kings, not what they used to imprint. What you 
are cultivating yourself in now is all worn footprints, and footprints are where the 
shoes have passed, they are not the shoes!” 

When Confucius returned [from seeing Laozi], he did not speak for three days. 
Zigong thought it strange and asked him why. Confucius said, “When I see that 


242. Here and in the ensuing dialogues, the author has drawn heavily on scenes found in chapters 
13 and 14 of the extant Zhuangzi text, which may be seen in their original context by consulting Gra- 
ham, Chuang-(zu, 128-34, from which I borrow liberally in my translation. On the origins and early sources 
of these legends of encounters between Confucius and Laozi, see Graham, “Legend.” 

243. These are the six works canonized as “classics” (jig) and thus held up as especially worthy of 
study and exegesis during the Han dynasty: Songs, Documents, Rites, Music, Changes, and Spring and Autumn 
Annals. 
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someone is thinking like a bird in flight, I refurbish my thinking into a bow and 
shoot at him, and never have I failed to hit and retrieve him. When I see that some- 
one is thinking like a deer, I refurbish my thinking into a running dog and pursue 
him, and never have I failed to catch him. When I see that someone is thinking like 
a fish in the deep, I refurbish my thinking into a hook and line and cast for him, 
and never have I failed to hook him and reel him in. But when it comes to a dragon, 
riding clouds and vapor, roaming about in the Grand Purity empyrean, I am un- 
able to pursue him. Today I saw Laozi, and how like a dragon he is!?** My mouth 
gaped so wide I could not get it shut; my tongue protruded so far I could not get it 
back in. My spirits were thrown into confusion and did not know where to lodge.” 

When Yangzi 7 $2 went to see Laozi, Laozi told him, “It’s the elegant mark- 
ings of the tiger and leopard and the spryness of monkeys which draw the hunter’s 
shot.” “May I inquire how an enlightened king rules?” Yangzi asked. 


“When the enlightened king rules 

His deeds spread over the whole world but seem not from himself. 

His riches are loaned to the myriad things but the people do not depend on him. 
He has integrity, but no one mentions his name or station. 

Immeasurable, he roams where nothing is.”> 


When Laozi was about to leave [China] and head west through the pass to as- 
cend [Mount] Kunlun,”“° the keeper of the pass, Yin Xi, having divined from the 
wind and pneumas,”*’ knew that a godlike person was due to pass through. So he 
swept the road <for forty “>. Upon seeing Laozi, <he realized he was the one whom 
he expected. In China, Laozi had never bestowed his teachings on anyone. But,> 
recognizing that Yin Xi was fated to obtain the Dao, Laozi stopped [for a while] 
beneath the pass.?*® 

<Now Laozi had a retainer named Xu Jia ¢® # who, from his youth, had been 
hired out to Laozi for the price of a hundred pieces of cash per day. By this time 
Laozi owed him 7,200,000 pieces. When Xu realized that Laozi meant to exit 
through the pass very soon and travel on, and that he would not obtain what he 
was owed, he solicited someone to name Laozi in a complaint to the keeper of the 
pass. But the person making the complaint did not realize that Xu had been fol- 
lowing Laozi for over two hundred years; he only reckoned on the large sum Xu 
was due to receive, and on this basis he betrothed his daughter to Xu. Xu, for his 
part, was delighted upon seeing that the girl was comely. 


244. These lines are reminiscent of another passage in Zhuangzi 14; see Graham, Chuang-lzu, 214. 

245. A philosopher mentioned in the <huangzi. This passage echoes one found in chapter 7 of the 
extant Zhuangzi text; see Graham, Chuang-tzu, 96. 

246. See “Comments” to the tLi A hagiography below. 

247. On such divination techniques, see Bodde, “Ethers.” 

248. For other versions of the story of Laozi’s textual transmission to Yin Xi, see Kohn, Ascension, 
57-80. 
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When the complaint was communicated to Yin Xi, he was shocked and saw 
Laozi about it. Laozi said to Xu Jia, “You were due to die long ago. When I hired 
you, you were an Official’s slave from a poor family, and I lacked an attendant, so 
I gave you a Grand Mystery talisman for living purely,**? and that is how you have 
lived down to this day. How can you speak against me now? And I told you be- 
fore that when we reach Parthia I would settle with you in gold. Why couldn’t you 
wait?” 

With that, Laozi had Xu Jia open his mouth toward the ground. The Grand 
Mystery perfected talisman at once emerged onto the ground, the cinnabar writ- 
ings on it as good as new, and Xu became a pile of dried-up bones. Yin Xi, know- 
ing that Laozi was a divine person and that he was capable of bringing Xu back 
to life, knocked his head on the ground on Xu’s behalf, pleading for his life and 
also requesting to make the payment to Xu on Laozi’s behalf. Laozi then tossed 
the Grand Mystery talisman onto the bones once more, and Xu immediately re- 
turned to life. Yin Xi then gave Xu Jia two million in cash and sent him o 

Yin Xi then performed the rites due from a disciple to a master.> Laozi bestowed 
on him all of the matters pertaining to long life. <Yin Xi further asked for teach- 
ings and precepts,?°’ whereupon Laozi spoke five thousand words to him. Yin Xi 
then withdrew and> wrote these down, titling them the Classic of the Way and Its 
Power (Daode jing). <He practiced Laozi’s way and so came to obtain transcendence 
himself.> 

Han Empress Dou believed in Laozi’s words, so Emperor Wen and all the mem- 
bers of the Dou clan could not but read them. <Upon reading them, they all 
benefited greatly, and that is why the empire was at peace during the reigns of [Em- 
perors] Wen and Jing and why the Dou clan preserved its glory for three genera- 
tions more. 


249. In some later Daoist scriptures, Grand Mystery (Taixuan A %) is an exalted celestial moun- 
tain on which august deities reside (Bokenkamp, Scripiures, 215n, 420n). Its meaning for Ge Hong is un- 
clear. In NP 6/128 (Ware 120), he writes of the Mount of Taiyuan A 7G Z 1) as a mystic destination; 
this yuan is perhaps in error or substitution for xwan (as is often the case elsewhere). Or perhaps in his 
view Taixuan, like Taiqing, designates a level or zone of the heavens. As for the Taixuan “talisman for 
living purely” (gingsheng fu 3 4 44), which was perhaps among the “three fascicles of Taixuan talis- 
mans” Ge Hong listed in his catalog (NP 19/335), the “purity” in question may have been not so much 
a matter of personal comportment as of having one’s name removed from the registers of death and 
hence able to live “freely” or “at large” without further accountability to the register-keeping spirits 
who summon mortals to die. Four talismans designed to assist in achieving this result (some by means 
of “escape by means of a simulated corpse”) and bearing the source name Taixuan in their titles are 
given in HY 388 (2/25a8 __., 3/13a~14a); and one of these, said to have been bestowed on Lord Lao by 
Taishang zhangren, after the adept has properly prepared himself and swallowed the talisman, “causes 
the person not to die, to have his years extended and to exist in perpetuity” (3/13a—this is the jiutian 
Taixuan_yangsheng fu). 

250. The phrasing, you ging jiagiie X a 4 , may be quite signficant, as it implies that the famous 
Daode jing was not itself a scripture conducive to long life but merely a set of “teachings and precepts” 
ancillary to such a scripture. 
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The Grand Mentor of the Crown Prince, Shu Guang ft 36,25! and his son 
deeply understood the meaning [of Laozi’s words] and so perceived the relative 
value of withdrawing oneself [from service] versus completing one’s merit [in 
office]. They quit their posts on the same day and returned home, distributing their 
money and dispensing kindness, and thus protected their purity and honor. 

And so it goes for all practitioners who seclude themselves. All who venerate the 
arts of Laozi scorn glory and ornamentation without while nourishing life and 
longevity within; they avoid falling into the dangerous world. Seeing that his abun- 
dant spring has flowed down for so long and has formed such a vast ocean, how 
could Laozi be anything other than an exemplary teacher and standard established 
by Heaven and Earth for a myriad successive generations?> ‘That is why all fol- 


lowers of Zhuang Zhou [Zhuangzi] take Laozi as their ultimate progenitor.?>? 


Comments 


No figure of hagiography, theology, or devotion is more central in the Daoist tra- 
dition than Laozi. For that very reason, there is no single, canonical image of Laozi 
in the tradition, just as there was never a single ecclesiastical body to create such 
an image (although emperors and their associated Daoist scholiasts sometimes tried); 
rather, there are competing images promoted bydi_ erent authors and subtradi- 
tions. When Laozi’s very names proved malleable, it need not surprise us that every 
other aspect of his identity was open to constant reconstruction as well. Ge Hong’s 
hagiographya_ords an opportunity not to quest for the historical Laozi (many schol- 
ars doubt that such an individual ever existed) but to assess what sort of image Ge’s 
particular persuasions led him to create—and, in this case, how his construction 
of “Laozi” diverged from its competitors. 

Late Warring States and early Han texts portray Laozi as a court official, as a 
human sage whose philosophical wisdom qualified him to instruct even Confucius 
(and not merely on the rites, as stated in Sima Qian’s biography in Records of the 
Historian),?°? and as the author of the famous Classic of the Way and Its Power (Daode 
Jjmg), which he is depicted as somewhat reluctantly depositing with Yin Xi, guardian 
of the pass, on his way out of China to the West. To this image, the Han-period 
Arrayed Traditions of Transcendents added the significant line, “He was fond of nour- 
ishing his essence and pneumas, and gave precedence to [arts of] acquiring [en- 


251. His official biography, which portrays him withdrawing from official service after having ac- 
quitted himself of his duty, may be found in Han shu 71 and is translated in Watson, History, 162-65. 
There it is his nephew, not his son, who accompanies him into retirement. 

252. By the “followers of Zhuang Zhou,” Ge Hong probably means the devotees of “mystic learn- 
ing” (xuanxue & #) so numerous among the aristocracy in his and earlier generations. 

253. Conveniently reprinted in Graham, “Legend,” 23~24; this article also helpfully covers all of 
the early textual material about Laozi, through which the sole common thread is his meeting with 
Confucius. 
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ergy] without dispersing it,”°* and to Laozi’s older characterization as a “sage” (sheng- 
ven 2X.) this text added the appellation “perfected person” (zhenren H A). These 
aspects of Laozi’s Arrayed Traditions hagiography reflect the extent to which Laozi 
was already being appropriated as an exemplary practitioner of self-cultivation 
methods such as breath circulation and perhaps sexual arts. Meanwhile, under the 
Latter Han emperor Huan (r. 147-68 c.£.), Laozi became the recipient of an im- 
perial sacrifical cult,?°° the performance of which was marked by a famous stele 
text of 165 c.Ez. that has come down to us. That text refracts not one but three im- 
ages of Laozi: as a cosmic, periodically transmuting deity coexistent with the be- 
ginnings of the universe, resident in the heavens where he channels communica- 
tions between the celestial and terrestrial realms; as a transcendent who, although 
once mortal, practiced such techniques as “concentrating his thoughts in his 
cinnabar fields and in the [somatic] Purple Chamber of the Grand Monad” (cun— 
xiang dantian taiyi zifang F 72 Ft HH A — # FF), such that, “when his Way was com- 
pleted, his body transformed, and like a cicada he traversed the world”; and as a 
teacher of sagely rulers since the era of Fu Xi, when human culture first arose.?°° 
The second and third centuries had seen the rise of the Celestial Master religion 
in the southwest and its spread across the north, with its conception of Laozi as the 
divine embodiment of the Dao who reappeared in history in 142 C.£. to initiate a 
covenant with the religion’s founder, Zhang Ling. 

Against this only briefly sketched background—of most of which Ge Hong was 
aware, of some of which (particularly the Celestial Master religion) he seems not 
to have been extremely well informed—let us examine Ge Hong’s Laozi, begin- 
ning with the main Jnner Chapters passages about him and then moving on to the 
Traditions hagiography. 

The many Jnner Chapters passages about Laozi present him under four main 
guises. In what is arguably their ascending order of importance to Ge Hong, they 
are as follows.?°7 

(1) Laozi is a celestial deity or deified transcendent of whom medi- 
tating adepts seek longevity-inducing visions and to whom alchemy- 
practicing adepts directo  erings. 

(a) Seeking visions of Laozi. Ge Hong describes a procedure by which— 
preferably in a quiet mountain forest free of distractions—the adept gazes into one 
or more “bright mirrors” of a certain dimension while fixing his thoughts. After 
seven days and nights, one or more gods or transcendents will appear in the mir- 
ror(s). “One who wishes to cultivate this Way must first secretly recite the surnames, 


254. Kaltenmark, Lie-sven tchouan, 60-65. 

255. See Seidel, Divinisation, 36—50. 

256. Seidel, Diwinisation, analyzes the inscription at pp. 43-46, translates it at pp. 122-28, and tran- 
scribes it at pp. 129-30. 

257. Yoshioka, Dokya to bukkyd, 55-63, quotes but only very briefly discusses most of the passages 
cited here. 
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styles, ranks, and titles of all the gods one expects to arrive and appear, as well as 
their offices, gowns, and caps. Otherwise, when the gods suddenly arrive one will 
forget who they are or be harmed from fright.” Various spirit officials may appear, 
some of them with animal bodies, others with a forbidding martial air, but Ge Hong 
advises the reader: 


[F ]ocus your thoughts solely on the perfected bodily form of Lord Lao. When the 
perfected bodily form of Lord Lao appears, rise and bow repeatedly. Bear in mind 
before Lord Lao’s perfected bodily form that he is surnamed Li, named Dan, and 
styled Boyang. His body is nine chi long and of a yellow hue. His mouth is beak-shaped, 
his nose high; his elegant eyebrows are five cun long, his ears seven cun. He has three 
vertical veins on his forehead. His feet bear the eight trigrams. He reclines on a di- 
vine tortoise. | He resides in| jade chambers in a golden tower with steps of silver. A 
five-colored cloud is his raiment; his cap is many-tiered, his sword is sharp-pointed. 
In his train are one hundred twenty yellow youths. ‘To his left are twelve green drag- 
ons; to his right, twenty-six white tigers; before him, twenty-four vermilion sparrows; 
behind him, seventy-two dark warriors.”°® His vanguard is twelve giongqi beasts,”°® his 
rearguard thirty-six evil-dispellers.°° Above him, thunder rolls and lightning flashes. 
(These details appear in the scriptures on transcendence.) If you see Lord Lao, your 
years of allotted life will be extended; your mind will become as the sun and moon, 
and there will be nothing you do not understand.”°! 


This list of features di ers from the one given in Traditions, but in both cases we 
have to deal with an inventory of physiognomic signs, somatic markings that be- 
speak the nobility of the bearer—and in this passage the divine body comes into 
view surrounded by a majestic visual context of palatial halls and awesome escorts. 

The celestial, divine Laoz1 is also the one invoked in the remarkable story of Cai 
Dan #& #€£, the misguided seeker of transcendence who, returning home after nearly 
starving in the mountains, explained his failure to his puzzled family by saying that, 
as a result of minor negligence, he had been demoted from his entry-level job tend- 
ing the dragons in Lord Lao’s stable. 

(b)O_ erings to Laozi. At the end of both of his major Jnner Chapters dis- 
cussions of alchemical methods, Ge Hong specifies that such procedures require 
the construction of altars, the making of libations and sacrifices, and the burning 
of incense to four (or in one passage three) deities who must be present for the process 


258. These animals, their colors, and their numbers symbolize the four directions and the permu- 
tations of yin and yang; Laozi stands in the center and faces south, with the vermilion birds, emblems 
of the south, before him. 

259. The Scripture of Mountains and Seas (Shanhai jing) describes quongqi as tiger-shaped, winged, man- 
eating creatures; other old texts describe them di _ erently. 

260. Bixie are another kind of fierce animal used to wardo attackers both physical and spiritual. 

261. NP 15/273~74, Ware 256-57. See also Seidel, Divinisation, 101-2; Andersen, “Talking to the 
Gods,” 12. 

262. NP 20/349, Ware 325. The hagiography of Shen Xialsoa_ ords a glimpse of Lord Lao’s ce- 
lestial palace. 
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to succeed. The three deities listed both times are Taiyi, the Mystic Woman (Xuan- 
nti & *), and Lord Lao; the fourth deity mentioned in one passage is the Primal 
Sovereigness (Yuanjun 7t # ), who, as will be seen below, was Laozi’s teacher. This 
passage suggests that the deities presiding over alchemical work consisted of two 
male-female couples; the female of each pair was a celestial goddess and the ini- 
tial divine revealer of the alchemical scripture to her male disciple.?°? 

(2) Laozi exemplifies the possibility of achieving transcendence while 
nevertheless retaining certain ties to the social world. Laozi, like Peng Zu, 
is mentioned more than once in Jnner Chapters lists of ancients who succeeded in 


264 Sometimes Ge Hong writes as 


both holding office and attaining transcendence. 
if he considers this dual vocation a live option for his own time, and his own life 
trajectory could be cited as an instance; at other points he writes as if it were pos- 
sible only in the simpler, purer days of old and is nowe _ ectively foreclosed by the 
demands of society’s increased complexity and artifice. In answer to the challenge 
that transcendence seeking risks severing 0 _ erings to ancestral spirits, Ge similarly 
holds up Laozi as the star example of one who pursued transcendence and yet main- 
tained the continuity of ancestralo _ erings by fathering a son. “Therefore, all those 
of today who practice transcendence can of course have children and disciples so 
as to continue sacrificial o — erings. For what reason would the 0 — erings need to be 
cuto 277265 

(3) Laozi is the very synechdoche of the quest for transcendence, the 
prototype and ideal of all practitioners who seek to transform them- 
selves into deathless beings. Just as the figure of Laozi symbolizes, for Ge Hong, 
the quest for transcendence, his superior position relative to Confucius symbolizes 


the proper relation between the esoteric and the Confucian traditions. 


Interlocutor: “Confucius remarked that everything that had ever existed had died; 
Laozi said that divine transcendence can be practiced. I submit that the words 
of the sage [Confucius] are credible and supported by evidence, and that what 
was said by the Daoist (dagjia #4 %) [Laozil is exaggerated and hard to apply.” 

The Master Who Embraces the Unhewn: “Confucius is a sage among Confucians;?°° 
Laozi is a sage among those who have attained the Dao. The Confucian 
teachings are close at hand and easy to encounter, so those who honor them 
are many; the meaning of the Dao is distant and hard to recognize, so those who 
have reached it are few. The Dao is the wellspring of all things; Confucianism 
is but the current of a major stream. . . . To treat Confucius alone as important 
while slighting Laozi is like enjoying the flowers at the tip of the branch while 
remaining ignorant of the trunk from which they stem.”?97 


263. NP 4/84, Ware 89; NP 16/292, Ware 277~78. 

264. NP 8/148, Ware 137; NP 10/186, Ware 169; NP 10/188, Ware 174. 

265. NP 3/52, Ware 64. 

266. Or among scholars, the term ru 4 having a more and a less specific scope. 

267. NP 7/138, Ware 128. Compare the similarly intended passage at NP 12/224, Ware 201. 
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Laozi and his enterprise are the ideal on which forest- and mountain-dwelling prac- 
titioners set their sights.2°* That enterprise or life’s work (ye %) was “long life and 
enduring vision” (changsheng jiushi & # A #4), a goal ignored by those who view 
the Daode jing only as a work of philosophy.?°? 

Laozi further exemplifies the need to study toward and practice transcendence. 
Transcendence is not something that simply happens to a person, it must be 
achieved; if even Laozi had to study to attain it, how much more must we.?”° Laozi 
was a human being, not of adi_ erent species of being than we, and so we have the 
capacity to follow his example: “In the cases of Peng [Zu] and Lao|[zi], they were 
still human beings; it is not the case that they achieved unique longevity by virtue 
of belonging toa di erent species of being. That by which they attained the Dao 
was not the result of its simply happening.”?7! 

(4) Laoziis the source of important methods, texts, and talismans used 
by transcendence seekers; these include but are not limited to alchem- 
ical methods. In Inner Chapters, he is credited with some herbal remedies,” with 
two prognosticatory scriptures of seemingly apocalyptic overtones (one of the few 
points at which Ge Hong touches on apocalyptic themes, so prevalent in early Daoist 
traditions),?’? with both the Grand Monad method of making Gold Liquor and 
the Divine Elixir of 'Taiqing (both of which he received from the Primal Sover- 
eigness),?/* 
which Ge Hong had access. Of these talismans, Ge writes: 


and with a large proportion of the talismans handed down in texts to 


Lord Zheng [Ge’s teacher] said all of the talismans stemming from Lord Lao were 
in celestial script (tianwen K X), and that because Lord Lao could communicate with 
spirits, the talismans had all been transmitted to him by spirits. Today, when some- 
one uses one of them to little e ect, it is because they originated many eras ago and 


many errors have been introduced during copying.?”° 


Turning now to Ge Hong’s Traditions hagiography of Laozi, we may, for conve- 
nience, divide it (and our discussion) into nine parts. 
(1) Laozi’s miraculous conception and birth. Seidel notes that this element 


268. NP 10/185, Ware 167. 

269. NP 14/253, Ware 229. The rather puzzling phrase “enduring vision” (jiushi A iL), a frequent 
metaphor for long life often paired with another binomial phrase of similar meaning, is attested as early 
as the manuscripts found at Mawangdui and buried in 168 B.c.£.; see Harper, “Sexual Arts,” 566—67. 

270. NP 13/241, Ware 216. 

271. NP 3/46, Ware 53 (note that Ware writes “Old P’eng” where the text has “Peng and Lao”). 

272. NP 3/50, Ware 61. 

273. NP 15/275, Ware 259. The scripture titles are Laozi pianzhong ji f& 32 and Guiwen jing 

274. NP 4/76, Ware 79; NP 4/82-83, Ware 89. 

275. NP 19/335, Ware 313. (In the discussion of talismans in part 1 I translate the entire passage in 
which these lines appear.) Many of the talismans mentioned in Jnner Chapters chapter 19 are attributed 
to Laozi. 
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of the Laozi legend cycle is first attested among extant sources in Traditions.2”° Sim- 
ilar legends of miraculous conception had circulated around such mythical culture 
heroes as the Yellow Thearch, the Flaming Thearch, Yu the Great, and the Divine 
Husbandman, as well as around Confucius.?’” And Han weft texts show a similar 
preoccupation with the distinctive marks on the faces, limbs, and torsos of the same 
sages.*/® But some details of the Traditions account betray an imitation—probably 
a consciously competitive imitation—of the conception and (more especially) birth 
scenes of the two earliest-known Chinese versions of the life of Gautama Buddha. 
The earlier of these scriptures was prepared by a group of Sogdian and Indian 
translators in the very last years of the second century or very first years of the 
third century, presumably in the environs of Luoyang; the later was a compilation 
(completed sometime between 225 and 250), based in part on the earlier text, by 
Zhi Qian X #, a thoroughly naturalized lay Buddhist and a high official of the 
same Wu court in which Ge Hong’s grandfather served.?”9 These details include 
the following: 

(a) Conception following descent of meteor. Indigenous legends of 
other sages contained similar scenes, and in the case of the Buddha it is not a me- 
teor but a white elephant (a transformation of the future sage’s own body) that en- 
ters the holy mother.?°° 

(b) Birth from left armpit and under a tree. The Buddha emerges from 
his mother’s right armpit, under a tree. (In one text, he also first enters his mother 
through her right armpit.) 

(c) Ability to speak at birth; immediate, religiously significant de- 
claration, accompanied by hand gesture. Laozi, in one of the versions re- 
lated by Ge Hong, points at the plum (i #) tree under which he has just emerged 
and declares that his surname will be Li (for, in this version, he has no father and 
hence no lineage-derived surname). The future Buddha, on alighting on the 
ground, immediately takes seven strides and (in Zhi Qian’s version) raises his right 
hand and declares: “In the heavens above, and beneath the heavens, it is only I who 
am a Worthy. The three realms su er; how can they be made joyous?” 

(d) Detailed attention to somatic markings. The list of physiognomic 


276. Seidel, Divinisation, 108. 

277. See Seidel, Diinisation, 108-9; Shit 1/2-4 (commentaries), 2/49 (commentaries). On Confu- 
cius’s divine conception, see the weft text passages collected in Yasui and Nakamura, Jsho, 4.1:12. On 
Shen Nong’s, see p. 26 of the same volume; on Yao’s, p. 27. 

278. For examples, see Yasui and Nakamura, /sho, 5:72 (Confucius), 4.1:13 (Confucius—a major pas- 
sage that lists, by my count, over thirty marks), 4.1:25-27 (Fu Xi, Shen Nong, Cang Jie, the Yellow 
Thearch). 

279. On the two texts, 1184 and T185, and on Zhi Qian, see Ziircher, “New Look,” 284; Tsukamoto, 
EMstory, 144-51. The relevant passages are T184, 463b—465b; T185, 473b-474a. 

280. The Buddhist narratives lack a direct analogue to Laozi’s seventy-two-year gestation in the womb, 
but they do speak of the future Buddha’s many previous rebirths and his arduous self-cultivation over 
ninety-one kalpas. 
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features (xiang 4H) that appears later in Ge Hong’s hagiography parallels the at- 
tention to the thirty-two somatic marks (Sanskrit /aksanas, rendered in our texts as 
xiang #4) in both Buddhist texts.8! As noted above, such lists also appear in weft 
text legends of Confucius and other indigenous sages. 

(2) Laozi’s transformations. Ge Hong mentions seventeen of these, includ- 
ing the sage’s conventionally familiar stint as Lao Dan, Archivist under the Zhou. 
Here his sources are clearer: he paraphrases passages found in more than one scrip- 
ture of the sort studied (in a later recension) by Seidel. Note that a few of these es- 
oterically posited identities are the subjects of separate Traditions hagiographies. Ge 
Hong, however, did not think of them as transformations of a divine Laozi; he cites 
these legends only to debunk them. 

(3) Laozi as a once-human transcendent, not a cosmic deity or per- 
sonification of the Dao so exalted astobedi erent in kind from humans. 
Ge Hong’s clear and sustained argument to thise _ ect, paralled in some Jnner Chap- 
lers passages considered above, constitutes the very heart of his hagiography of Laozi 
and his distinctive contribution to the considerable body of Laozi lore in the vari- 
ous Daoist traditions. His Lord Lao is, to be sure, a higher being to be visualized 
and venerated, but he is also an exemplar to be followed by practitioners. 

If all the names listed in the transformation texts did not in fact belong to the 
single being Laozi, then how are we to account for the fact that Laozi seems, nev- 
ertheless, to have gone by a confusing variety of names and styles? Ge Hong’s al- 
ternative and rather ingenious explanation provides us with an important insight 
into certain techniques associated with “escape by means of a simulated corpse”: 
to change one’s names, shift one’s residence, and substitute an object for one’s own 
body in the grave are all interrelated methods of avoiding periodic, astrally coor- 
dinated calamities and registration by life span-limit-enforcing spirits.2°* 

(4) Laozi’s physiognomy. As mentioned above, this feature of the hagiogra- 
phy links Laozi to a mythical pattern of the bodily appearance of great sages, a 
pattern both indigenous and Buddhist. In China, such passages must all be un- 
derstood in light of the old arts of physiognomy, one of the classes of special knowl- 
edge long claimed as the preserve of masters of esoterica. According to these arts, 
one can read the body—particularly the head and face—like a text, discerning in 
its shapes and markings the otherwise hidden characteristics of the bearer. In tran- 
scendence quest, Daoist, and Buddhist practice, however, this detailed lingering over 
distinctive somatic marks—so puzzling to many Western readers—carries an ad- 
ditional significance: as clearly explained by Ge Hong in one of the Jnner Chapters 


281. T184 describes and celebrates each laksana with a verse couplet, or gatha; T185, 4744, 
describes them more succintly. On the laksanas, see de Jong, “Asita”; Wayman, “Characteristics.” 
The Mouzi lihuo lun, an early Buddhist apologetic text (but of uncertain date), also contains a ques- 
tion concerning the thirty-two somatic marks of the Buddha: see T2102, 2c; Pelliot, “Meou-tseu,” 
296-97. 

282. See part 1 for further details. 
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passages discussed above, it is by detailed knowledge of the bodily appearance (as 
well as the names and titles) of higher beings that one becomes able to fix them 
properly in one’s optical field during visualization practices, or to recognize them 
when they appear in response to one’s entreaties. 

(5) The esoteric methods made available by Laozi as a “leader in the 
Dao.” These, manifested in scriptures and talismans, span the entire hierarchy of 
types of methods envisioned by Ge Hong, from some of the alchemical scriptures 
most prized by him, through apophatic meditation and pneuma-circulation tech- 
niques, down to dietary guidelines and demon- and spirit-controlling devices. For 
Ge, there was no category of cultivational practice, with the possible exception of 
sexual arts,?°° to which Laozi had not contributed significantly. 

(6) Laozi’s departure as a transcendent. With the statement “When his 
way was completed, he departed, surely as a transcendent,” Ge Hong fits Laozi 
into the narratological mold typical of Traditions; Laozi thus joins the ranks of the 
many other figures about whom similar statements are made. This would have 
formed a natural conclusion to the hagiography, but there were two remaining bod- 
ies of lore surrounding the figure of Laozi that would have been familiar to read- 
ers and that Ge Hong therefore had to incorporate or address. 

(7) Laozi’s encounters with Confucius and Yangzi. As seen above, the ma- 
terial on his dialogues with Confucius is the oldest stratum of Laozi lore. Ge Hong 
adds nothing to their substance, in fact extracting large chunks of text from the 
X<huangz1; but in placing them in this new context, he dramatically reframes these 
old passages, and we now understand that the man who showed himself superior 
in wisdom even to Confucius, and who dispensed political advice to Yangzi, was 
a transcendent in training—more specifically, an early progenitor of alchemical 
practice. 

(8) Laozi’s bestowal of scriptures and teachings on Yin Xi and the Xu 
Jia episode. Again, Laozi’s textual transmission to Yin Xi was old news; again, 
however, it is here reframed, and the Daode jing becomes simply one among “all of 
the matters (shi #) pertaining to long life.” (The Daode jing itself is thus also recast 
as a text that teaches one among many sets of principles conducive to longevity.) In 
the strange story of Xu Jia, unattested (to my knowledge) before the early Song, 
we have a vivid example of the vivifying (here, probably, because death register— 
evading) power of Laozi’s talismans. 

(9) Postscript: Laozi’s legacy. The hagiography ends by pointing down- 
ward in time to Ge Hong’s own day and beyond: first by noting some of the com- 
mendable eects of Laozi’s principles on Han society, then by elevating Laozi 
over Zhuangzi as a model for contemporary emulation (a seeming jab at the sort 
of <huangzi-inspired indi erence to death mocked more explicitly by Ge in Inner 
Chapters). 


283. And, depending on one’s interpretation of the phrase cun xuansu (see footnote 238 in this chap- 
ter), Laozi might have been claimed as a contributor to these as well. 
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Al8. LiA # If 


Li A was a native of Shu.?8 Successive generations had reported seeing him and 
noted that he had not aged from one time to the next. He habitually begged in the 
Chengdu market, and whatever he was given he distributed in turn to the poor. He 
would leave in the evening and return in the morning, and the people in the mar- 
ket never knew where he spent the nights. 

<Some went to consult him on a airs, but Li A would say nothing. But they 
had only to divine by his facial expression: if he appeared happy, then theira airs 
were all auspicious; if he wore a sorrowful look, then they were all inauspicious; 
if he smiled, it meant there would be a great felicity; and if he sighed, it meant 
deep trouble was near. They watched him for these signs, and the signs never 
missed.> 

There was a certain Gu Qiang # 4? who suspected that Li A was no ordi- 
nary man. He often drew near to him and served him, and once he decided to try 
following Li A back [from the market] to the place where he spent his nights. It 
turned out to be on Green Citadel Mountain.?®° Gu Qiang later decided to follow 
Li A all the way out there, but he did not know the route personally, and he feared 
that there were tigers and wolves, so he secretly stowed his father’s sword. Li A saw 
him and angrily said, “You’re walking behind me. Why do you fear tigers?” He 
seized Gu Qiang’s sword and struck it against a stone, breaking it in two. Now Gu 
Qiang fretted over the sword’s being broken. ‘The next morning, when he was fol- 
lowing Li A back into the city, Li turned to him and asked, “Are you fretting over 
the sword’s being broken?” Gu explained that he feared his father would think it 
strange and would grow angry at him. Li then took the sword and, holding it in his 
left hand, struck the earth with it, and the sword returned to its former state. 

As Gu Qiang proceeded to follow Li A back to Chengdu, along the way they 
met up with a man driving a carriage and team at high speed. Li placed his feet 
beneath the path of the carriage, and they were severed and he died there. Gu was 
terrified and watched over him. In a little while, Li got up and rubbed his feet with 
his hands, whereupon they returned to normal. 

<Gu Qiang was then eighteen, and Li A appeared to be around fifty. When Gu 
had passed eighty, Li had not changed at all. 


284. A territory, with its capital in Chengdu, lying in what is now central Sichuan Province. In the 
period following the breakdown of the Latter Han dynasty, it was one of three contending states known 
as the Three Kingdoms. 

285. Gu Qiang was an adept, apparently active in Ge Hong’s time, whose exaggerated stories Ge 
contemptuously derides in Jnner Chapters (20/347-48, Ware 321—24) while also granting his herb-assisted 
longevity of eighty or so. See part 1 for further discussion of his and similar cases. 

286. Qingcheng shan, in Guan district, Sichuan Province, west of Chengdu. This mountain is not 
only one of the “grotto-heavens” of Daoist sacred geography (see Verellen, “Grotto-Heavens”), it was 
also the site of practice of the first Celestial Master, }Zhang Ling, and was thus an important locus of 
the early Celestial Master community. 
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Later Li A told someone that he must go, that he had been summoned to Mount 
Kunlun. He never returned.> 


Comments 


Li A is one of four Traditions adepts surnamed Li # and said to hail from the west- 
ern regions of Shu or Hanzhong. (The others are {Li Babai, {Li Changzai, and 
tLi Yiqi.) Now, these regions were the cradle of the Celestial Master religion; fur- 
thermore, as discussed in more detail below, Ge Hong in an Inner Chapters passage 
writes somewhat tentatively (as one would write of phenomena reported from a 
great distance and of which one had little detailed knowledge) of a mysterious 
“Way of the Li clan” in terms that suggest some Celestial Master practices, or at 
least some variations on them. (In that passage, translated below, he also mentions 
the name Li A, treating it and Li Babai as names for the same figure.) I believe it 
likely that Li A and these other adepts represent Ge’s few gleanings of informa- 
tion about the Celestial Masters, distorted by its garbled transmission to him and 
refracted through his own preoccupations. It is also possible that they represent, 
more specifically, information he had received concerning the Celestial Masters— 
based religion of the Ba people in the Sichuan area recently researched by Terry 
Kleeman.?°” 

Two particular aspects of Li A’s hagiography might be interpreted as faint reflec- 
tions of Celestial Master mores as seen from a distance. One is his collection in the 
Chengdu market and distribution of all proceeds to the poor. The early Celestial 
Master community is known to have collected donations of rice as faith o _ erings 
from its parishioners. In addition, it is known to have established “responsibility 
huts” or “honor-system hostels” (yishe #@ 4), explained thus by Bokenkamp: 
“Along the roads leading into and through their areas of control, the Libationers 
[leaders of the twenty-four local parishes] set up ‘responsibility huts’ . . . constructed 
something like the post-houses of the day. “Travelers’—in the days of disorder 
pr[e]ceding the end of the Han, more likely these were refugees—were invited to 
eat their fill of the rice and meat stored in these huts, but were warned that those 
who took excess would fall ill.”?88 And, finally, the Xiang’er Commentary to the Daode 

jing, thought to have emanated from the early Celestial Master community, urged 
its followers to “spread benevolence, distribute their wealth, and eradicate misfor- 
tune, not daring to seek more for themselves.”?°° 

The other feature reminiscent of Celestial Master ways is the nature of Li A’s 


287. See Kleeman, Great Perfection. Whether any of Ge Hong’s adepts surnamed Li and hailing from 
the western regions are related to this Ba religion has yet to be determined. 

288. Bokenkamp, Scriptures, 36. 

289. Slightly altered from Bokenkamp, Scriptures, 139. Note, however, that some other adepts are 
depicted in Traditions as distributing largesse—adepts whose depiction otherwise bears no resemblance 
to Celestial Master teachings. 
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prognosticatory ability. He somehow knows the future, as if seeing it before his very 
eyes; yet he is clearly and pointedly shown not using any technique or device of div- 
ination, and he also refuses to speak of future matters, although his facial expres- 
sion as he reacts to what he knows or sees betrays its auspiciousness or inausp1- 
ciousness to onlooking questioners. The early Celestial Master religion prohibited 


the use of divination arts among its followers as well as the consultation and even 


possession of prognostication manuals.?%” 


Li A’s lay follower, Gu Qiang, is reminiscent of such other Traditions figures as 
Fei Changfang (follower of }Hu gong) and Commander Chen (follower of fWang 
Yuan). All of them seek out the master a bit too eagerly and have some flaw that 
limits their advancement in the Way. 

The episode in which Li A throws himself beneath a passing carriage and ap- 
pears to die may represent a type of “escape by means of a simulated corpse.” 

The hagiography ends with Li A’s summons to Mount Kunlun—a significant 
detail as this mountain, already for centuries considered a terrestrial paradise 
presided over by the elixir-dispensing goddess known as the Queen Mother of the 
West and connecting with the heavens as an axis mundi, is thus suggested (as in other 
texts) to be a place where transcendents go, site of the cosmic bureau that oversees 
their activities and “summons” them.?*! Located at the western extremity of the 
world, the sacred mountain had been portrayed as a dauntingly distant object of 
pilgrimage by sage rulers in mythohistorical narratives such as Traditions Concerning 
Mu, Son of Heaven (Mu tianzi zhuan 4% K ¥ 1#).?°? Other Traditions adepts portrayed 
as headingo to Mount Kunlun at the end of their mortal careers include Dong- 
guo Yan, Laozi, Li Zhongfu, and Shen Wentai. The hagiography of Wang Yuan 


290. Nickerson, “Shamans,” 45~47; Andersen, “Talking to the Gods,” 7-8; Hendrischke and Penny, 
“Precepts” (note precept nos. 16, 78, 114). Both Nickerson and Andersen also document ways in which 
this prohibition was relaxed sometime after the early period of the movement. 

291. Wang Chong, for instance, writing in the mid-first century c.E., assumes that Kunlun is the 
gateway into the heavens for transcendents: “If the gate of Heaven is in the northwest, then someone 
ascending to Heaven should proceed upward from Kunlun. The kingdom of Huainan is located on 
earth in the southeast. If [tLiu An] had been considering entering Heaven, he would have first taken 
his family with him to Kunlun, where he could have reached the stairway [to Heaven] there” (Lunheng 
jiaosht 7 [“Daoxu” chapter]/319). Kunlun plays this same role in some Han-period weft texts; for an ex- 
ample see Yasui and Nakamura, Jsho, 6:33~-34. Even in the precincts of Kunlun, the locus of the elixirs 
of immortality that naturally form there (according to the commentator on the text) are located at the 
northwestern gate, according to the “Treatise on Topography” of the Huainanzi (HY 1176, 7/3b6—7; 
see also Major, “Huainanzi,” 150, 154). 

292. For asampling of Kunlun lore, see Cahill, Transcendence, 18-20, 37-38, 83-84, 200-212; Loewe, 
Paradise, go—126; Birrell, Mythology, 10, 90, 183-84, 230; Stein, World in Miniature, 223-46; Smith, “Ten 


” ” 


Continents,” 110-15; Wu, Shrine, 108-41; Sofukawa, “Konron-san”; Major, “Huainanzi,” 150-61; Fra- 
casso, “Holy Mothers”; Campany, Strange Writing, 36, 113, 281, 285. On its place in Celestial Master cos- 
motheology, see Bokenkamp, Scriplures, 215n. On the Mu tianzi zhuan—to which +Guo Pu wrote a com- 
mentary that has survived—see Cheng, “Mu” (older English translation); Mathieu, Mu (newer French 
translation, with concordance); Mathieu, “Mu tien tzu” (discussion of text history, editions, and stud- 


ies); Porter, Deluge; Campany, Strange Writing, 112-13. 
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contains a description of Kunlun as the seat of a working celestial administration 
overseeing the doings of transcendents everywhere. A detailed, purportedly eye- 
witness description of the mountain and its wonders is related in the Jnner Chapters 
story of Cai Dan.2% 


Al19. Li Babai 2 /\ & 


Li Babai (Li “Eight Hundred”) was a native of Shu.?* No one knew his given name. 
Successive generations had seen him, and people of the day calculated his age to 
be eight hundred, hence his sobriquet. Sometimes he secluded himself in the moun- 
tains, and sometimes he appeared in the markets. 

He knew that Tang Gongfang 7  /% 2° of Hanzhong? had determination 
[to study the Way] but had not found an enlightened teacher. Li wished to teach 
Tang and transmit texts to him, so he first went to test him. He pretended to be a 
hired servant, and Tang Gongfang did not realize [who he really was]. Li hustled 
about his work and was diligent, quite dierent from other hired personnel; Tang 
was fond of him and wondered at him. Li then pretended to fall ill and to be near 
death. Tang hired a physician to compound drugs for him, spending several hun- 
dred thousand pieces of cash but not considering it a loss. Tang’s concern for Li 
showed on his face. Li then manifested ugly ulcers on every part of his body; these 
disgusting sores oozed blood and pus, and no one could bear to go near him. Tang 
shed tears for him and said, “You have worked diligently as a messenger for my 
household for many years; you were always speedy. I hired the doctor to try to cure 
you, and I have no regrets about having done so, but still you are not well. What 
else can I do for you?” Li responded, “My ulcers will not be cured unless someone 
licks them. That should work.” So Tang sent in three maidservants to lick his sores. 
Li then said, “The maidservants’ licking has not cured me. But I can be cured if 
you will do it yourself.” So Tang licked him, but again tonoe _ ect. Lithen said that 
it would be most beneficial to have ‘Tang’s wife lick him. ‘Tang ordered his wife to 
do it. Afterward, Li declared, “My ulcers will heal if I can obtain thirty hu of fine 
liquor to bathe in.” Tang prepared the liquor for him, pouring it into a large ves- 
sel, and Li bathed in it; and now his sores were finally healed. His body resembled 


congealed fat, and he bore no trace of illness.?97 


293. NP 20/348-50, Ware 325-26. TPYL 38/5b cites from a Ge xiangong zhuan a list of the moun- 
tain’s alternate names (or perhaps the names of its several distinct peaks), which concludes by stating, 
“All are the residences of transcendents.” 

294. Li Babai is also mentioned in the hagiography of She Zheng, a native of eastern Ba (eastern 
Sichuan), as having called him “a thousand-year-old youth.” 

295. In some versions, the fang of Gongfang is written F7 . 

296. In modern Nanzheng district, Shaanxi Province. Hanzhong was connected with central 
Shu/Sichuan by a famously winding, perilous north-south route through the mountains; together, the 
two areas were the original homeland of the Celestial Master community. 

297. That is, his body appeared clear and pure and perhaps translucent. 
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He then declared to Tang, “I am a transcendent. You possess determination, so 
I have tested you by these means, and you have truly proven worthy to be taught. 
I will now transmit to you instructions for transcending the world.” He then had 
Tang, his wife, and the three maidservants who had licked him bathe in the liquor 
he himself had bathed in, and they all reverted to youth, their countenances per- 
fect and pleasing. Afterward, he transmitted a scripture on elixirs in one fascicle to 
Tang. Tang entered Cloud Terrace Mountain? to make the drug. When it was 
complete, he ingested it and departed as a transcendent. 


Comments 


Li Babai’s testing of his future disciple is reminiscent of the even more dramati- 
cally rendered trials in the stories of }Hu gong and tZhang Ling. These magically 
assisted obstacles try the neophytes’ faith in their masters and their will. 

In the case of Li Babai and Tang Gongfang, as in the case of Li A, there is the 
possibility that Ge Hong’s narrative dimly reflects some Celestial Master traditions 
that had made their way down the Yangzi River. Consider his characterization of 
the “Way of the Li clan” in Inner Chapters, in which context he introduces Li A and 
Li Babai, conflating the two.?? 


There are more than a hundred bogus Ways ( yaodao #K ##) that rely on slaugh- 
tering living things and feeding their blood [to ghosts and spirits; in the preceding 
passage Ge has just dismissed allo erings to temple gods as useless]. Only the Way of 


298. Yuntai shan. Perhaps the mountain that is meant here is the one otherwise known as Tianzhu 
shan (Heaven’s Pillar Mountain) in Cangxi district, Sichuan Province, a mountain where +Zhang Ling 
engaged in Celestial Master practice and which is mentioned in Zhang’s Traditions hagiography as the 
site of one of his trials of his disciples. (‘There was another Tianzhu shan in modern Anhui Province.) 
Three other mountains named Yuntai are located in modern Jiangsu and Anhui Provinces. 

299. Note, however, that an appellation comprising “eight hundred years” is the only respect in 
which the two are conflated; it is possible that more than one figure surnamed Li shared a sobriquet 
containing this phrase. (On the other hand, that Traditions says so little about Li Babai aside from his re- 
lations with Tang Gongfang would seem to support the thesis that Ge Hong originally treated them in 
Traditions as the same figure, the two now appearing to be distinct because of the fragmentation of the 
text and its piecemeal citation in early sources.) Yet another figure surnamed Li, named Tuo }hi,, and 
called “Li Eight Hundred”—and who, I am assuming for present purposes, is neither the Li A nor the 
Li Babai of Traditions (since the traditions concerning them di er widely, since the Jin shu figure is im- 
plied to be of later date [indeed after the composition of Traditions], and since the Traditions Li Babai is 
in no extant Traditions source assigned a ming, or given name)—appears in Jin shu 58/1575 as “employ- 
ing bogus arts to deceive the populace,” using “a Way of spirits” (guidao '% #4 —an appellation some- 
times applied by early medieval historians to Celestial Master religion) to heal sickness, and “investing 
people with official appointments.” He is also mentioned in Jin shu 6/160 as “a person of esoteric arts 
who fabricated bogus books to deceive the populace and was beheaded in the Jiankang market.” His 
disciple was the messianic figure Li Hong 3). For more details, see Seidel, “Ruler,” 230-47; Ofuchi, 
Dokyd, 496-08. For a study of the Lijza dao, see Yamada, “Rika”; and on Li Eight Hundred, see also Ya- 
mada, “Ri-happyaku.” 
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the Li clan (Li jia dao ® RK #4), with its nonparticipation [in such cults], is slightly 
di erent. But, although it does not butcher victims, whenever it holds its blessing feasts 
( fushi #4 ) there are no limits; in the provisions they buy in the markets they strive for 
the most sumptuous, and they insist on buying the choicest and rarest items. Several 
dozen people sometimes do the kitchen work. ‘The expenses are high. Such practices, 
too, are not quite purely disinterested, and they ought to be included among those 
which are forbidden. 

Someone asked when this Way of the Li clan (Lishi zhi dao ® K Z 22) began. I 
replied: During the reign of the Grand Emperor of Wu [Sun Quan, r. 229-53], there 
was a certain Li A in Shu. He lived in a cave and did not eat. Successive generations 
saw him, so they styled him the Eight-Hundred- Year-Old Sire [ Babaisui gong]. People 
often came to him to consult him ona _ airs, but Li A would say nothing. But they had 
only to divine by his facial expression: if he wore a pleased expression, a airs would 
all be auspicious; if he wore a troubled look, thena airs would all be inauspicious. If 
he smiled, it meant there would be a great felicity, and if he sighed, it meant deep 
trouble was near. They watched him for these signs, and the signs never missed. Later, 
he suddenly departed one day, no one knew where to.°°° 


Ge Hong goes on to tell at length of another adept named Li Kuan # %, who, 
some claimed—erroneously in Ge’s view—was none other than this same Li A (alias 
Li Babai), who had come to Wu from Shu and who retained his Shu accent. Ge 
avers that this Li Kuan was a false practitioner, because of the signs of aging he 
showed (witnessed, Ge says, by many of his own personal acquaintances) and his 
susceptibility to illness.°°! The common ties of all these Lis to Shu, and the large 
communal meals and avoidance of bloodo _ erings characterizing the “Way of the 
Li clan,” suggest that what Ge may have heard about was some form of Celestial 
Master practice (or at least a body of practice that had adopted some features of 
the Celestial Master religion and emanated from Shu)—as does one other telling 
detail: when a severe plague swept through the region of Wu, 


what Li Kuan entrusted himself to was his chamber of the Dao (daoshi #4 @ ), which 
he termed a “hut” (Ju /#). Kuan, too, contracted the epidemic disease, whereupon 
he put out word that he had “entered his hut to fast and keep the precepts” (rulu zhat- 
jie X Jz FR). He proceeded to die inside this hut, but his followers said that he was 
a “transcendent who had transformed his body and escaped by means of a simulated 
corpse” (huaxing shijie zhi xian 4 76 FP #8 Z (1) and that he had not really died.” 


Retreat to a chamber is what we would expect of a Celestial Master adherent con- 
fronted with epidemic; the movement is well known to have counseled its members 
to retreat to “chambers of quietness,” confess their sins, and perform acts of pen- 
itence when taken ill, because illness was understood as a sign of prior transgres- 
sion. Celestial Master religionists also entered these chambers to send petitions to 


300. NP 9/173~-74; cf. Ware 158. 
301. Cases of this type are further discussed in part 1. 
302. NP 9/174, Ware 159. 
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the high celestial gods; Li Kuan may have been performing such a service on be- 
half of the plague-stricken people.?” 

The figure of Tang Gongfang is equally significant but for adi erent reason. 
Since the early part of the Latter Han period—that is, since the early first century 
c.E.—he had been a regional god in Hanzhong and northern Sichuan, with tem- 
ples at several locations. Schipper, who has written on his cult, thinks he must have 
been a god who specialized in controlling rats; I am not so sure. A Latter Han stele 
inscription commemorating the refurbishing of a temple in Hanzhong dedicated 
to Tang has survived and is translated and discussed elsewhere.*"* For our purposes 
here, the importance of these facts is that they are an unusually well-documented 
instance of the intimate connection we have noted and will again note elsewhere 
between traditions concerning transcendents and cults to local deities. In this case 
we have ample documentation, attested early, of how writers of varying persua- 
sions portrayed the same figure quite di _erently: among the other voices preserved 
for us, we have, in the inscription, locally notable families promoting awareness of 
the unique power of their divine patron, touting his transcendent status (while com- 
paring him favorably with other noted transcendents) and alchemical prowess but 
disinterested in the filiation of Tang’s methods. In Ge Hong’s hagiography, by con- 
trast, we see a translocal process at work, in which Tang and his story are assimi- 
lated as a relatively low-profile example of a larger type. 


A20. LiGen # 4% 


Li Gen, styled Ziyuan ¥ J, <was a native of Xuchang,°%> 

{There was a certain Zhao Mai #4 # who heard from the elders in his family 
that} <Li Gen had been sighted throughout several generations.> {Once Zhao Mai 
[and his wife] had produced a son, he followed and served Li. Zhao reached the 
age of eighty-four, and Li had still not aged at all.} 

<There was a period when Li Gen stayed in the home of Wu Dawen 2 K X 
in Shouchun.°”° Wu studied the Way with him, obtaining a method for producing 
gold and silver.> {He completed the method at once.°°7} 


303. On the petitioning procedure, a fundamental aspect of Celestial Master religion, see Nicker- 
son, “Great Petition,” 232~34; Cedzich, “Ghosts”; Robinet, Taoism, 62. 

304. I have provided an English translation of part of the inscription, and a discussion of it in re- 
lation to Ge Hong’s hagiography and other early sources, in Campany, Strange Writing, 187-92. At that 
writing I was unfortunately unaware of Schipper, “Culte,” which provides a French translation of the 
inscription and discusses other sources (including an important passage in SJZ 27) that I had overlooked. 
To the sources discussed by Schipper and by me should be added another: TPYL 9/7b—8a, which, how- 
ever, merely repeats what is cited at YWLJ 95/1658—59 from the Liangzhou ji. 

305. Modern Xuchang district, Henan Province. 

306. Modern Shou district, Anhui Province. 

307. Note the disparity between this claim and the corresponding Inner Chapters passage translated 
below (in “Comments”). 
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<Li Gen could transform himself [into other forms] and could enter water and 
fire [without harm]. He could> {sit down and} <cause the traveling canteen to ar- 
rive,> {and with it could serve twenty guests. All the dishes were finely prepared, 
and all of them contained strange and marvelous foods from the four directions, 
not things that were locally available. 

One day Li Gen suddenly announced to Wu Dawen: “Wang Ling is about to 
be defeated;?°° Shouchun will fall. The troops will not hold out much longer. You 
should flee quickly.” Afterward, men were sent to arrest Li, the intent being to put 
him to death.*°? At the time he was in the midst of writing a commentary when he 
suddenly heard over a thousand men outside, encircling the house and asking for 
him. He told Wu to play dumb and say he did not know anything, and that if officers 
tried to apprehend him, he should say that Li had left the previous day. As Wu was 
headed out the door, he glanced back at Li, but Li had disappeared along with the 
books and other belongings he had had scattered about. The officers then entered 
the house to arrest Li. They searched everywhere, even the pantry and closets, but 
they could not find him. After a long time, Wu Dawen went out, and [when he re- 
turned] he saw Li sitting in exactly the same spot, dignified, just as before. He told 
Wu: “Defender-in-Chief Wang will be executed, along with his whole clan. [ But] 
your younger brother is the one who leaked [what I] said, and within ten days he 
will die.”?!° Everything turned out just as he predicted. 

One of his disciple’s family had} <a girl> {whom they gave to Li Gen. She was 
literate. Once while he was out traveling, she} <secretly read a fascicle of his silk 
text.!! She ascertained that, according to Li’s own notation about himself;> {he 


308. This refers to political events (narrated in Wei shu 28) that culminated in the suicide of Wang 
Ling, a Wei general, in 251 C.E, 

309. A late version (LWMS) explains the chain of events a bit more completely: “Wu Dawen told 
this to his younger brother, and his younger brother unintentionally leaked it. When Wang Ling heard 
of it, he took these as wicked words intended to deceive the populace, so he had Li Gen arrested.” 

310. Presumably at the hands of Wang Ling. 

git. “Silk text” translates sushu # ¥ , a term that recurs several times throughout the text in its var- 
ious versions. Because the root sense of sw is “raw, undyed silk,” it is tempting to read sushu as simply 
any writing on such material (thus Petersen, “Early Traditions,” 183, gives “a . . . silk scripture”), but 
the contexts of its use in Traditions suggest otherwise, and in any case the special significance of this writ- 
ing surface—that is, the reason for its prominent mention in such passages—would still require expla- 
nation. (The term may be used in this way, as in the bibiographic treatise in Swishu 35, p. 1092, where 
the registers transmitted to Daoist priests are said to be written on sushu—my thanks to Stephan Bum- 
bacher for the reference.) On the other hand, some have taken the term as invariably functioning as the 
proper title of a specific book, one attributed to Sire Yellowstone (Huangshi gong # 4 “4—on this 
text see Schafer, Mao Shan, 69); Sawada (399n) opts for this explication. Kaltenmark (Lie-sien tchouan, 
182n2) pro as a similar explanation but speculates that the book in question may have been one on 
sexual arts attributed to the Unsullied Woman (Sunii). But the sheer variety of texts designated by this 
term throughout Traditions negates any solution that would take the term as the title of a book; in Tra- 
ditions and Inner Chapters it is clearly used generically. (One can also adduce proofs that sushu may indi- 
cate not a title but a type of text since it sometimes occurs with a title, as in YJQO 106/17b3, or is used 
in a context in which it must be understood generically, as in Gaoseng zhuan 3274, last line—my thanks 
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had begun studying scriptures of the Dao and commentaries during the Han Pri- 
mordial Enfeofment period?!” at such and such a place. | <Calculating his age from 
that time, he turned out to be over seven hundred years old. In addition,> Wu 
Dawen said that} the pupils of Li’s eyes were both square. According to the scrip- 
tures on transcendence, one’s pupils turn square when one reaches the age of eight 
hundred. 

{Li Gen told his disciples: “I have not obtained the instructions for the great 
Way of any divine elixir. All I have obtained is methods for attainmg earthbound 


transcendence. } <Although I have not attained equality with Heaven and Earth, 


at least I will not become one who descends into the earth.”?!3> 


to Stephan Bumhacher for pointing out this passage.) In all but two of the occurrences of sushu in 
Traditions, it characterizes the first important or esoteric text bestowed on a disciple in the course of his studies (and 
the other cases are ambiguous in this regard: one such book is found in a cave and not transmitted 
by a teacher to a pupil, and the other seems to be a list of the names of neophytes qualified to re- 
ceive a particular teaching), and this implies that the texts so designated were relatively esoteric, trans- 
mitted only after extended training. In an Inner Chapters passage it seems to be such advanced, rela- 
tively concise texts—written on undyed silk—that Ge Hong contrasts with more introductory, 
voluminous, and prolix books of mere “teachings and precepts” (jiao jie 4 HK): “When it came to 
[the ancients] instructions on the ultimate stages of perfection (zhizhen zhi jue BH Z #), some- 
times they were transmitted only by mouth, in other cases only on an eight-inch piece of undyed silk 
(xunchi zhi su 4 K Z #) worn at the belt. Only if one had followed the master for a long time, re- 
peatedly exerted oneself, and undergone a series of tests could one obtain them. Among the variety 
of disciples, each was given [a teaching or text] based on the aptitude with which he had used his 
mind, the length to which he had endured hardship, the depth of his intelligence, and the mettle of 
his dedication” (NP 14/256, Ware 233; Iam indebted to Fabrizio Pregadio for kindly pointing me to 
this passage). Here, then, what the girl surreptitiously reads must be a commemorative inscription on 
the copy of the first such text Li Gen received from his master, written at the time he received it; the 
inscribed date allows her to calculate Li’s age. The term’s usage in Liewian zhuan (see Kaltenmark, Lie- 
sten tchouan, 180) 1s not inconsistent with this understanding: it denotes the first book of essential meth- 
ods that an adept-to-be receives from a master. In HY 1130 an untitled sushu in seven fascicles 1s at- 
tributed to Lord Lao (83/10a8, 84/7ba, this material copied from Tao Hongjing’s Zhenling weiye tu); 
the story of its revelation is told in ZG 5/6a—b, and there it is a book that is to be recited repeatedly 
(my thanks to Stephan Bumbacher for these references). ‘The term su perhaps also connotes some- 
thing not merely about the writing surface but also about the transmitted text’s recipient: having 
purified himself, he has now achieved an unsullied condition that qualifies him to receive esoterica. 
(On sw as “unsullied,” see Wile, Bedchamber, 227n2; cf. Taiping jing 560, where the term bensu A # in- 
dicates people’s “original unsulliedness” when society was simpler, and Huainanzi [HY 1176] 12/7b3, 
where faisu A # [grand unsulliedness”] indicates the unperturbable calm enjoyed by adepts who 
meditatively return to the condition of primordial nondi _ erentiation, “their natures united with the 
Dao” [7a10—b1].) 

312. Corresponding to the years 110-105 B.G.E. 

313. All textual versions containing this passage have the same wording: # A F + Z + tt. In 
several Daoist traditions it was understood that those who followed the appropriate precepts would 
remain above the earth and not sink beneath it at death; others, by contrast, would descend into the 
ground, falling under the jurisdiction of the subterranean offices and perchance ending up in an “earth 
prison” (diyu). See, for example, lines 505 and 516 of the Xzang’er Commentary (tr. in Bokenkamp, Scrip- 
lures, 134-35). 
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Comments 


It is significant that although Li Gen is depicted as having some alchemical exper- 
tise, all he can produce with it is gold and silver, not any “divine elixir” —not one, 
that 1s, that confers divinity, several recipes for which were known to Ge Hong. Be- 
cause of this limitation, Li Gen can become only an earthbound transcendent. 

In his story we have yet another detailed example of a characteristic type of re- 
lationship between transcendence-seeking adepts and apparently nonpracticing 
officials who serve as their hosts and sponsors. Here the sponsor, the regional official 
Wu Dawen, goes so far as to shelter Li Gen from troops sent to apprehend him. 
(Note also the telling mention of another lay family’s having “given” Li Gen a 
daughter.) Traditions, at least as it has come down to us, maintains that Wu Dawen 
studied Li Gen’s Way and “completed the method” of producing gold and silver 
conveyed to him by Li (although nothing is said of his having achieved transcen- 
dence of any sort). But a corresponding Inner Chapters passage portrays Wu Dawen 
madi erent light: 


The Administrator of Chengdu, Wu Dawen, a man of broad understanding and much 
knowledge, . . . reported that he himself had once served the practitioner of the Dao 
Li Gen and had seen him, on one occasion, throw a bit of medicine the size of a bean 
into a mixture of lead and tin he was heating in a cauldron, and stir it with a ladle. 
When it cooled, it had turned into silver. Wu Dawen obtained his secret methods, but 
in order to use them one had to purify oneself (zhaz) for one hundred days before 
starting the work, and, being entangled in his official duties, he never was able to do 
it. He often lamented with a sigh that “the human realm is not worth staying in.”?!* 


This is the first of several mentions in Traditions of the “traveling canteen” (xingchu 
47 #); an alternative translation is “mobile kitchen.”?!> As noted in part 1, the adept 
as portrayed by Ge Hong dines on rare, exotic foodstu  s from the far reaches of 
the cosmos; he ingests not ordinary food such as grains but marvelous goods con- 
veying the numinous power suggested by their strange properties. The ability to 
command at will a spirit-hosted serving of exotic food and drink in elegant vessels 
may seem trivial, but when one recalls that many Daoist scriptures prohibit the feast- 


ing on sacrificial meats and liquors enjoyed by the aristocracy,?!® 


and that many 
adepts did their work on mountains and were isolated from agricultural commu- 
nities and markets, the practice assumes a more serious aspect. Ge Hong knew of 
more than one method for summoning the traveling canteen. At one point in In- 
ner Chapters, in the context of a discussion of a method for Ninefold Radiance Elixir 


( jiuguang dan FL #, #+) that yielded products of twenty-five distinct colors, Ge writes: 


314. NP 16/284, Ware 264. 
315. Sivin, Chinese Alchemy, 186179. 
316. On this point, see Schipper, “Strangers.” 
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“Tf you wish to summon the traveling canteen, take some of the black-colored elixir, 
mix with water, and daub it on your left hand. Whatever you desire will arrive of 
itself exactly as you say; you can summon anything in the world.”"” A detailed de- 
scription of the arrival of the traveling canteen is given in the hagiography of Wang 
Yuan. Other adepts who are mentioned in Traditions as able to summon it include 
tLiu Jing, tLiu Zheng, ?Taixuan nii, and tZuo Ci. 


A21. Li Shaojun A > 


Li Shaojun, styled Yunyi Z #, was a native of Qi. At the time when Han Em- 
peror Wu had issued his call for masters of esoterica, Li had received from Master 
An Qi & #3!8 an esoteric method for making an elixir over a furnace fire. Because 
his family was poor, he could not obtain the necessary medicinal ingredients. He 
said to his disciples, “I’m about to become an old man. My capital is insufficient. 
Although I have worked hard behind the plow, it isn’t enough to procure all the in- 
gredients. But now the Son of Heaven loves the Dao. I would like to go and have 
an audience with him and ask him for the resources with which to synthesize the 
drug. Then I can do as I like.” 

So he presented a method to the emperor, saying, “From natural cinnabar may 
be produced yellow gold; and when the gold is completed and ingested, one as- 
cends and becomes a transcendent. I have often traveled across the seas, I have met 
Master An Qi, and I have eaten jujubes as big as melons.” The Son of Heaven 
greatly venerated and honored him and bestowed untold wealth on him. 

Li Shaojun was once drinking and dining with the Marquis of Ww’an. In the group 
was an elderly man over ninety. Li asked his name. He then commented that he had 
once traveled with the old man’s grandfather, that he had one night seen a little boy 
following after the grandfather, and that the two of them were consequently former 
acquaintances. All present at the time were astonished. Also, during Li’s audience 
with Emperor Wu, he noticed an ancient bronze vessel nearby. Recognizing it, he 
remarked, “Duke Huan of Qi’ displayed this vessel in his chamber of repose.” The 
emperor checked his words against the inscription carved into the bronze, and it did 
indeed turn out to be an ancient Qi vessel. From this he realized that Li was several 
hundred years old. But he looked to be around fifty. His facial complexion was ex- 
cellent, his flesh smooth and radiant, and his mouth and teeth were like those of a 
youth. When the princes, officials, and nobles [at court] heard that he could cause 
people not to die, they all esteemed him highly and gave him mountains of money. 

And so Li Shaojun secretly made the divine elixir. When it was completed, he 
said to the emperor: “His majesty is incapable of distancing himself from luxury 


317. NP 4/78; cf. Ware 83. Elsewhere in Jnner Chapters Ge Hong mentions the canteen only in pass- 
ing (Ware 177, 316). 

318. See “Comments” below. 

319. Reigned 455—405 B.C.E. 
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or of removing himself from music and sex. He cannot call a halt to killings and 
executions, nor can he overcome joy and anger. He cannot change the fact that for 
ten thousand / around there are homeless cloud-souls and in the cities and courts 
there are bloody punishments. Under such circumstances, the great way of the di- 
vine elixir cannot be completed.” But he nevertheless gave a minor medicinal for- 
mula to the emperor. 

Li Shaojun then announced that he was ill. That same night [before the news 
had reached him] the emperor dreamed that he was climbing Mount Songgao*?? 
with Li. When they were halfway up, a [celestial] messenger riding a dragon and 
holding a seal of office came through the clouds and said that the Grand Monad 
had invited Li.??! Then the emperor awakened. At once he sent someone to in- 
quire what Li was up to, and he said to his close advisers, “Last night I dreamed 
that Li abandoned us.” When it turned out that Li was ill, the emperor went to call 
on him, and he also designated someone to receive Li’s esoteric methods. But be- 
fore this matter was concluded, Li expired. The emperor said, “Li hasn’t died; he 
has intentionally departed by transformation, that’s all.” Meanwhile, the body was 
being shrouded when suddenly it disappeared. None of the inner and outer gar- 
ments were unfastened; they were like a cicada shell. The emperor regretted that 
he had not sought [formulas] from Li more diligently. 

In the beginning, Li Shaojun had been a close friend of Court Gentleman for 
Consultation Dong Zhongshu # {# 47 .°° Seeing that Dong was bedridden with 
a chronic illness, his body withered and his breath shallow, Li produced two doses 
of medicine for him along with instructions. The medicine used [as ingredients] 
Solomon’s seal,**> Sovereigness Earth lard,°*4 the precipitated lard of the yellow 


320. Otherwise known as Songshan, the Central Marchmount, located in modern Henan Province, 
Dongfeng district. 

321. That is, the high god Taiyi had invited Li to ascend into the heavens. 

322. Dong Zhongshu was a Han intellectual and court adviser whose thought was central in shap- 
ing the historical dimensions of the Confucian tradition. He authored sections, at least, of the Luxur- 
ant Gems of the Spring and Autumn (Chungqiu fanlu), a seminal work of Han political, hermeneutical, and 
cosmological thought that was traditionally attributed to him in its entirety. On this text and on Dong 
Zhongshu, see most recently Queen, Chronicle. 

323. Literally, “cust herb” (JX E& Z #), an alternate name for any of several species of Polygona- 
tum that figured in esoteric repertoires of life-giving plants and that were more commonly termed “yel- 
low essence” (huangying a ). For a Chinese illustration, see Unschuld, Pharmaceutics, 52. Ge Hong dis- 
cusses huangjing briefly in the Znner Chapters (NP 11/197, Ware 179). But the Scripture on the Five Numinous 
Treasure Talismans (HY 388, 2/18a5~23b5) contains a lengthy treatise on the herb (deserving a separate 
study) that covers everything from its cosmic origins in celestial pneumas and its appearance on earth 
to its specific properties, itse ects, its separate parts and their various names, and methods of prepa- 
ration. We learn there (2/22a), among many other things, that wus? is the name assigned to the herb by 
the celestial bureaus (tianguan K ® ). 

324. Houtu zhi J& + i$ , on which I have no information; perhaps what is meant is lard (of sacrificial 
victims?) impregnated with soil from an altar to Sovereigness Earth (to whom Han Emperor Wu inau- 
gurated a state cult in 114 B.c.E.—see Twitchett and Loewe, History, 171). (TPYL 724 might be read not 
as fig but as 6.) 
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gen beast,>*> the root of xianyou,**° and nectar from a hundred kinds of flowers. He 
combined these and cooked them in a bronze vessel during the first ten days of the 
tenth month; young boys who had bathed and purified themselves regulated the 
heat of the cooking flame. When the medicine was fully synthesized, one was to 
ingest it in egg[-sized capsules]. One dose would cause one’s body to become light; 
three doses would cause one’s [old] teeth to fall out and new ones to grow in; a full 
five doses would cause one’s allotted life span never to expire. 

But Dong Zhongshu was stubborn and upright in his ways. He had studied 
the Five Classics extensively but had never attained an understanding of arts of the 
Dao. He often sco ed at people of the world for ingesting drugs and practicing 
the Dao. He presented memorials to Emperor Wu arguing that human life was 
limited by an allotted life span and that aging was a naturally given process, such 
that [human life] was not something that arts of the Dao could possibly lengthen. 
He maintained that even if there were apparent exceptions to this rule, they were 
due to natural endowment, not to these arts.°?” So, when he obtained [Li’s] med- 
icine, he did not take it, nor did he ask for the method for making it. 

Several months after Li Shaojun had departed, Dong Zhongshu’s illness wors- 
ened. When he heard Emperor Wu speak on several occasions about his dream 
and how regretful he was over Li, he remembered the medicine Li had given him. 
He tried taking less than half a dose: his body grew light and strong, and his ill- 
ness was suddenly healed. Then he took a full dose: his breath and strength were 
as they had been when he was young. Only now did he believe that there was a 
way of long life and deathlessness. He quit his official post and traveled in search 
of a master of the Dao whom he could ask about the method [for making the 
drug he had taken]. He never succeeded in grasping all of it; he only managed 
to prevent his hair from going white and to stay very healthy. Only when he was 
more than eighty years old did he finally die. Before that, he told his son, 
Daosheng, “When I was still young, I obtained Li Shaojun’s esoteric medicine. 
At first I didn’t believe in it; after I used it, I regained strength, but then I was 
never able to grasp [the method for making] it. I will carry this regret with me to 


325. I have no further information; the gen beast would appear to be some rare or mythical crea- 
ture to which only masters with the prowess of Li Shaojun have access. In the case of both of these 
substances, “lard” (zhi Alf) might be synonymous with “salve” (gao 7f ) and thus need not have included 
animal products. Five salves featuring mineral and vegetal ingredients are prescribed in an extant scrip- 
ture thought to preserve elements of the Scripture of Taiqing (see HY 882, 1ob—13a; Pregadio, “Nine Elixirs,” 
571-74). 

326. Lhave no information on xianyou, but you denotes a grass resembling millet and otherwise known 
in Chinese sources as “dog’s tail grass” (thus Fukui, Shinsenden, 209, citing Bencao). 

327. There is independent evidence corroborating that Dong Zhongshu did in fact argue such a 
position. See, for instance, Han Wudi gushi item 10 (tr. Smith, “Han Emperor Wu,” 403-4), which is based 
on Shyi 12/456, Shyi 28/1386 (tr. Watson, Records, 2:40), and Han shu 25A/1218. Although the extant 
Chunqiu fanlu contains chapters devoted to Huang-Lao ideas (see Queen, Chronicle, 85-93), these do not 
seem to espouse the lengthening of life spans but rather focus on the political doctrine of nonpurpo- 
sive action (wuzwer); and in any case they may not have been written by Dong Zhongshu. 
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the Yellow Springs.*? You must go and search among people for a master of es- 
oteric arts, someone who can explain the meaning of this method. If you persist 
in taking this medicine, you will certainly transcend the world.” 

<At this time there was the General of Civil Accomplishment (Wencheng 
jiangjun),°?9 
peror Wu. Later, the emperor sent an envoy to have him killed. The general told 


who also obtained some of Li Shaojun’s arts and served under Em- 


the envoy: “Please apologize on my behalf to the emperor. I cannot bear to lessen 


my days here and ruin my work on the Great Task.**° If the emperor loves [arts 


of] caring for oneself, tell him to look for me thirty years hence on Mount Cheng,*?! 


We can work on the esoteric method together, and thus he need not resent me.” 
[ He was then executed.] When the envoy returned, he relayed the message to the 
emperor, who ordered [the general’s] coffin opened and inspected. There was noth- 
ing inside it but a bamboo tube. The emperor suspected that his disciples had stolen 
and hidden his body, so he had them rounded up and questioned. He was then 
very remorseful. After his execution of the general, he once again issued a call to 
all masters of esoterica, and he performed another sacrifice to the Grand Monad 
at Sweetwater Springs, where he set up another altar and presentedo _ erings to the 
general. The emperor was in personal attendance at the ceremonies.> 


Comments 


This hagiography is another instance in which Ge Hong puts his particular stamp 
on a long-familiar figure. Because of Li Shaojun’s close proximity to a great em- 
peror and his prominent mention in Sima Qian’s famous Records of the Historian as 
well as Ban Gu’s History of the Han, virtually all of Ge’s readers would have known 
of him already.*°? To my knowledge, however, there is no record prior to this one 


328. One of several destinations to which the dead were thought to go in ancient times. By the 
Han, however—and even more so by Ge Hong’s day—this shadowy destination, vague to begin with, 
was ceding its place to other ideas about the fate of the dead. 

329. Wencheng jiangjun was a title granted by Han Emperor Wu to the master of esoterica from 
Qi named Li Shaoweng # /? 4 (or Li the Youthful Old Man). Li was capable of summoning the 
cloud-souls of the dead and is said in historical accounts to have performed this feat on the soul of Em- 
peror Wu’s beloved Consort Li (see Shyji 12/458); a similar narrative is repeated in other texts of the 
Han Emperor Wu cycle, including the Precedents of the Han Emperor Wu (Han Wu Di gushi; see Smith, “Han 
Emperor Wu,” 2:395~-97). According to the Shy: passage, it was Li Shaoweng who was responsible for 
advising Emperor Wu to inaugurate the imperial cult (with o  erings made at a place called Ganquan 
[Sweetwater Springs]) to the high god Taiyi (the Grand Monad), which was begun in 113 B.C.E.; see 
Twitchett and Loewe, History, 171. 

330. That is, the work of synthesizing an elixir. 

331. Chengshan, located in modern Rongcheng district, Shandong Province. According to tradi- 
tion, the First Emperor of Qin had previously visited this site. 

332. See Shyt 12/455, Shyi 28/1385—-86 (the latter translated in Watson, Records, 2:39—40), and Han 
shu 25A/1217. Li Shaoweng was, likewise, a familiar figure from the same histories (see Watson, Records, 


2:41-42). 
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of LiShaojun’s having prepared a remedy for Dong Zhongshu and the latter’s even- 
tual acceptance of the efficacy of longevity arts. Whether or not Ge Hong invented 
this element of the story, by including it, he was consciously departing from the fa- 
miliar accounts in prestigious histories. 

Li Shaojun’s interactions with Han Emperor Wua_ orded Ge Hong a further 
opportunity to entertain possible models of adept-ruler relations. The interactions 
here follow a familiar pattern: the adept wants imperial patronage so as to support 
his expensive alchemical work; yet he is not at liberty to reveal his highest methods 
to anyone not qualified to receive them, and rulers, for the reasons Li states frankly, 
are least likely to be qualified. So he displays to the ruler his mastery of esoterica 
and exotica (“I have often traveled across the seas, I have met Master An Qi, and 
I have eaten jujubes ...”), his knowledge of matters distant in both space and 
time.*° Then, having won support from the emperor and members of his court 
(who “gave him mountains of money”), he made the elixir, announced his illness 
(feigned, of course), and performed a version of “escape by means of a simulated 
corpse”—escape, here as in some other cases, not only from death but also from 
the clutches of an insistent and powerful patron—in which his abandoned clothes, 
still unfastened, serve as his body’s replacement. The pattern is repeated, condensed, 
in the subnarrative of Li Shaojun’s disciple, Li Shaoweng, whose body is replaced 
by an encoffined bamboo tube as he makes his escape. Both of them stage their 
deaths in time to avoid being compelled to reveal fully their esoteric skills. 

Dong Zhongshu’s portrayed conversion is a powerful apologetic device: the 
sometime skeptic who, badly ill, takes the pro eed medicine and by its results be- 
comes convinced—too late to save himself—of the efficacy of the arts of tran- 
scendence. His deathbed plea to his son becomes a plea to readers of Traditions. I 
know of no independent evidence that Dong Zhongshu ever actually came around 
to this view, although, as will be seen below, in Jnner Chapters Ge Hong cites a text 
titled Family [or Lineage?] Records of Li Shagjun and identifies Dong Zhongshu as its 
author. 

Master An Qi (An Qi xiansheng, sometimes An Qi sheng) was a reputedly long- 
lived master of esoterica who was honored by the First Emperor of Qin and who, 
by departing for the eastern isles of Penglai, helped to inspire the eastward sea ex- 
cursions for secret methods of immortality during that ruler’s reign. He is men- 


334 


tioned several times in Sima Qian’s Records’** and is the subject of an Arrayed Tra- 


ditions of Transcendents hagiography as well as an entry in Huangfu Mi’s third-century 
Traditions of Eminent Masters.**° He figures in the transmission of Grand Purity al- 


333. Compare this passage in Han Wudi gushi, item 3 (in Smith’s reconstruction)/item ro (in Lu Xun’s 
ordering, on his p. 340), tr. Smith, “Han Emperor Wu,” 390: “Li Shaojun said that the dates from the 
Sea of Darkness were as large as melons and that the plums from Mount Zhong were as large as jugs.” 

334. For example, at 12/455, 28/1385, and 80/2436. 

335. For the Arrayed Traditions hagiography, see Kaltenmark, Lie-sien tchouan, 115-18; for Huangfu 
Mi’s treatment of him, see Gaoshi zhuan 2/ 10a. 
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chemical formulas, and two mountains that were early sources of mica were named 
for him.*°6 

Both of the Grand Monad’s appearances in this hagiography show him in his 
function as an arbiter of allotted life spans. Li Shaojun, thanks to his self-cultivation, 
receives an invitation to take up a celestial post; by contrast, the emperor can only 
resort to sacrifices in his doubtless vain attempt to gain entry to the upper 
precincts. 

None of Ge Hong’s three mentions of Li Shaojun in Jnner Chapters is especially 
favorable. 


The reason people of the world do not believe that transcendence may be practiced 
and do not grant that one’s allotted life span may be lengthened is none other than 
that the First Emperor of Qin and Emperor Wu of the Han sought it without results 
and that Li Shaojun and Luan Tai [sic] practiced it ine ectively (4 Z # ¥R).°°” 


According to Dong Zhongshu’s Family [Lineage?] Records of Li Shaojun  ’> # R 
Kk ,°38 “Li Shaojun possessed an esoteric method for deathlessness, but since his fam- 
ily was poor he lacked the means to buy the ingredients. He therefore presented 
himself at the Han [court] in order to acquire funds. When his way was complete, 
he departed.” Also, according to the Annotated Record of Activities at the Han Court 1% 
ae co tt YE , “When Li Shaojun was about to depart, Emperor Wu dreamed that 
he was climbing Mount Songgao with him. Halfway up, a messenger riding a dragon 
and holding a tally descended from the clouds and announced that ‘Tatyi had in- 
vited Li Shaojun. Then the emperor awoke, and told his retainers, ‘If what I dreamed 
is true, Li Shaojun is about to abandon us and depart.’ Several days later, Li an- 
nounced that he was ill, and he died. Later, the emperor had someone open Li’s 
coffin. There was no corpse inside, only his clothing and cap.” Now, according to 
the Scripture on Transcendence, superior practitioners who rise up in their bodies and 
ascend into the void (juxing shengxu #% 7 F ji) are termed celestial transcendents 
(tianxian X (i). Middle-level practitioners who wander among noted mountains are 
termed earthbound transcendents (dixian Hi, (il). Lesser practitioners who first die 
and then slough o are termed “escape-by-means-of-a-simulated-corpse transcen- 
dents” (shijie xian  ## i). Li’s must clearly be a case of escape by means of a sim- 
ulated corpse, then.*°9 


The third mention is in passing: the wealth amassed by the recent, fraudulent prac- 
titioner Gu Qiang is said to be no less than that showered by the Han emperor on 
Luan Da and Li Shaojun.*"” 


336. On his place in the Taiqing transmission, see Strickmann, “On the Alchemy,” 145. On the 
mica-containing mountains, Schafer, “Mica,” 272-74, 282-83, citing a San Qr ji as quoted in TPYL 
808/7b. See also Needham, Science, 5.3:11, 31-32. 

337. NP 2/17; cf. Ware 42. Luan’s ming name is usually given as Da. 

338. TDT], in citing this passage, gives 1# rather than 3k. 

339. NP 2/19~20; cf. Ware 47. On the Scripture on Transcendence, see part 1. 

340. NP 20/347; cf. Ware 321. 
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Exoteric Traditions of Han Emperor Wu (Han Wu Di waizhuan) treats Li Shaojun in 
ways largely parallel to Ge Hong’s text.*# 


A292. Li Viqi = % H# 


Li Yiqi was a native of Shu. He was sighted over several generations and was said 
to have lived during Han Emperor Wen’s reign. <He had no wife or children. 

If someone needed to travel a long distance quickly, Li Yiqi would give him a 
talisman and write something in vermilion*” underneath both arms. With these, 
the person could travel a thousand and return before a single day was through. 
Some of these travelers told of lands in the four directions, palaces, and cities the 
likes of which no one had ever seen; listeners could not understand what they were 
talking about. Li would model what they described in dirt; it would correspond in 
all respects to what they had seen, only it was in miniature, and then in a moment 
it would vanish. Others of these travelers journeyed to places they themselves did 
not know, and would return only after a year or more had passed. After perform- 
ing this, Li would beg for food, then distribute whatever he received to the poor.> 

In acorner of the city of Chengdu, Li Yiqi made an earthen den, inside of which 
he lived. Winter or summer, he always wore only a single-layered gown. When his 
hair grew long, he would cut it and dispose of it; he let it grow out only about five 
zun.* He drank liquor and ate dried meats, jujubes, and chestnuts. Sometimes he 
would go one hundred or two hundred days without emerging from his den, and 
during these times there was nothing inside it for him to eat. 

When Liu Bei wanted to attack Wu,*"* he sent someone to invite Li Yiqi [to his 
court]. When Li arrived, Liu Bei treated him with utmost courtesy and respect, 
and he asked him about the auspiciousness or inauspiciousness [of his plan]. Li 
made no reply but asked for paper and brush. He filled several dozen sheets with 
drawings of troops, horses, and weapons, then ripped up and destroyed each with 
his hands. Then he drew a great man, dug a hole in the ground, and buried the 


341. See Han Wu Di waizhuan 3a and 7b—12b. The longer passage is fully translated in Smith, “Han 
Emperor Wu,” 570 £., and its relation to Traditions is discussed in part 3. 

342. Vermilion was used as a pigment in early China, especially, it seems, in the writing of official 
documents (Schafer, “Orpiment,” 73; Needham, Science, 5.3:6). 

343. This practice was unusual at the time, since the custom for both men and women was to grow 
the hair long and (in public, at least) wear it tied up on top of the head. 

344. Liu Bei, a descendant of the Han imperial house, established a base of power in the Shu area 
during the waning decades of the Latter Han and in 221 c.r. founded a dynasty known as the Shu Han 
with its capital at Chengdu. It was one of the three eponymous states of the Three Kingdoms period, 
the other two being the Wei, controlling northern China and under the leadership of Cao Cao (d. 220 
c.E.), his son Cao Pei, and others of the Cao clan (and, after a coup in 249, by members of the Sima 
clan); and the Wu, controlling southeastern China and under the leadership of Sun Quan. Shu Han 
was formally annexed by the Wei in 263 c.£., although it was weakened well before that decade; and 
these events were of momentous importance for the history and spread of the Celestial Master religion 
(see Goodman, “Celestial-Master Taoism”; Bokenkamp, Scriptures, 34-35, 149-55). 
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paper in the hole; afterward, he abruptly departed. The ruler was much displeased, 
but on his own initiative he sent his army to attack Wu. The armysu_ ered a great 
defeat and retreated.? In anger and shame, Liu Bei developed an illness and died. 
Only now was the meaning [of Li’s actions] clear to all: his drawing and burying 
of a great man was meant to convey that Liu Bei would die. 

Li Yiqi seldom spoke. If someone asked him something, he would make no re- 
ply. But when people of Shu had troubles, they would go to him and ask him to 
speak about the inauspiciousness or auspiciousness of their situations, and then wait. 
They could divine simply from his facial expression whether it would be sad or 
happy. 

Later he entered Langye Mountain*”° and never emerged. 

7 a a 
Comments 


Li Yiqi is another of the natives of Shu surnamed Li who are included in Tradi- 
tions. Like Li A, Li Yiqi collects resources to distribute them to the poor and knows 
the future without apparent resort to a divination procedure. The possible links of 
these features to early Celestial Master religion have been noted above. The state- 
ment that Li Yiqi “had no wife or children” might perhaps be another link, for rea- 
sons stated above.°"7 

Li Yiqi’s travel technique seems to have employed miniaturization, probably 
based on the system of correspondences between macrocosm and microcosm ubiq- 
uitous in Daoist thought and in other traditions of Chinese culture.*® 

Nothing is said in the hagiography of Li Yiqi’s techniques of self-cultivation, 
save for his diet of liquor, dried meats, jujubes (a frequent part of macrobiotic reg- 
imens), and chestnuts. But a passage in Inner Chapters (partially translated above) 
cites the case of Li Yiqi as a recent example of the “escape by means of a simu- 
lated corpse” (using a talisman-empowered bamboo stave as body replacement), 
understood by Ge Hong to be the lowest of three grades of transcendence. The 
passage, however, includes details that are now seen in the hagiography not of Li 
Yiqi but of Li Changzai. 


According to scriptures on transcendence, superior practitioners who rise up in their 
bodies and ascend into the void are termed celestial transcendents. Middle-level prac- 
titioners who wander among noted mountains are termed earthbound transcendents. 
Lesser practitioners who first die and then slough 0 (xiansi houtuo 5, 3% 4% 4it,) are 


345. The version of the story given in TPYL 663 adds more detail: “Of more than one hundred 
thousand troops [who went on the campaign], only several hundred returned, their weapons, armor, 
and supplies completely exhausted.” 

346. Located in Zhucheng district, Shandong Province, this mountain was visited and sacrificed to 
by both the First Emperor of Qin and Han Emperor Wu during their tours of the east. 

347. See “Comments” to the Peng Zu hagiography. 

348. Stein, World in Miniature, is a rich study of this theme. 
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termed “escape-by-means-of-a-simulated-corpse transcendents.” Li Shaojun’s must 
clearly be a case of escape by means of a simulated corpse. In recent times, Sire Gourd 
[tHu gong] took Fei Changfang [in this way]. As for the way in which the Practi- 
tioner of the Dao Li Yiqi took away his two disciples, they all staged a sudden death, 
and their families encoffined and buried [their simulacra]. Many years later, Fei 
Changfang came back home; and an acquaintance saw Li Yiqi taking his two disci- 
ples with him through Pi district. Their families each opened the coffin and peered 
inside. Each of the three coffins contained only a zhang-long bamboo stave. A talis- 
man had been written in cinnabar on each of thesta_s. These are all cases of escape 
by means of a simulated corpse.349 


A23. Li Zhongfu 2 4# # 


Li Zhongfu*” was a native of Yi village in [the jurisdiction of] Feng City.°! <He 
studied the Way with Lord Wang*? of Hongnong, from whom he obtained a 
method for “ingesting jade”; he practiced the arts of concealing his form ac- 
cording to cyclical days and pacing the Dipper.>*°* 

During the reign of Emperor Huan of the [Latter] Han,*°° Li Zhongfu sold writ- 
ing brushes in the Liaodong city market, three cash pieces per brush. If you had 
the cash, he gave you a brush; if you had no cash, he gave you a brush anyway. 

Li Zhongfu could conceal his body. At first he would conceal it for a hundred 
days at a time; [later] a year would go by before he would reappear, and then even 
longer. When he was concealed, one would only hear his voice. He would have or- 


349. NP 2/19~20; cf. Ware 47~48. (In the sentence on the three coffins, I emend the text from %& 
to JE in accordance with Wang Ming’s note.) The first part of this passage was already presented above, 
in “Comments” to fLi Shaojun’s hagiography; there, the Chinese is given for some of the key phrases. 

350. Many variants of his name appear in early sources; see part 3 for details. 

351. Feng City was the seat of a Han-period district, located in the area of Xuzhou in modern Jiangsu 
Province. 

352. The identity of this Lord Wang—perhaps the same Lord Wang who is mentioned as a teacher 
of +Bo He (and of Mao Ying?—see Robinet, Révélation du Shangqing, 1:13)—is uncertain. I think that the 
Wang Bao % of Shangqing fame, teacher of Lady Wei Huacun (Yang Xi’s master), can be ruled out; 
in his hagiography he is said to hail from Xiangping in Fanyang, while our Lord Wang comes from 





Hongnong., (His Han shu biography, however, says that he was a native of Shu. On Wang Bao, see the 
hagiography attributed to Lady Wei Huacun herself in YJQOO 106/t1a—8a; Robinet, Révélation du Shangqing, 
2:369~73; Han shu 64B/2821-30, 36/1928.) During the Han, there was both a Hongnong commandery 
(comprising an area straddling modern Henan and Shaanxi Provinces) and a Hongnong district (lo- 
cated in modern Henan; DKW 4/6952). ‘Two likelier candidates are {Wang Zhongdu (native of 
Hanzhong, near the Hongnong from which “Lord Wang” is said to have come) and Wang Yuan (na- 
tive of Donghai, not too far from the Liaodong area where Zhongfu sold brushes). Nothing is men- 
tioned in either of their own hagiographies of Li Zhongfu or of Bo He. Note that a “Lord Wang’s elixir 
method” is described in NP 4/82 (Ware 809). 

353. Or rather, as other sources make clear, he learned a method of ingesting quartz crystals in so- 
lution, sometimes termed “liquid jade” (shuiyu 7k %). 

354. See “Comments.” 

355. Reigned 146-68 c.z. 
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dinary contacts with people, drink liquor, and eat as usual. Now, there was a cer- 
tain man named Zhang 4 who wanted to be Li’s follower and study with him. Li 
told him, “Your inner nature makes you unfit to receive teaching.” But Zhang kept 
after him, using up over five hundred thousand in cash; still, in the end, he never 
succeeded in receiving the teaching. This made him very angry. He hid a dagger 
on himself and went to see Li. First he talked with him a while, then he stabbed 
with the knife to the left and right, following the sound of Li’s voice. But Li was al- 
ready on another bed. Li laughed and said, “So there is someone in this world as 
stupid as you have proved to be! In studying the Way you haven’t even attained it 
yet, and here you are trying to kill another person! How on earth could I be killed? 
I could really kill you, but it wouldn’t be worth my trouble.” He then had his host*°° 
callin one of his dogs, [saying], “Call him in right here in front of the student Zhang, 
so he can see whether I could kill him or not.” In an instant, the dog’s [severed] head 
was lying on the floor and its belly was ripped open. Li then yelled at Zhang, “Now 
you tell me whether I am capable of doing to you as I did to this dog!” The student 
fell to the floor and knocked his head on it. Li let him go, but he never taught him. 

When Li Zhongfu lay on his bed at night, he sometimes became an owl and 
perched on the roof beam. Later he went to the top of Giant Mountain**” in Ta 
district*>* to wait for a wind from the north so that he could fly across the south- 
ern sea. On this mountain was a bird netter. In his net he caught an owl, which, 
on inspection, turned out to be Li Zhongfu. Li stayed until a time three years later, 
when [in leaving] he said, “mo to Mount Kunlun.” 

<He was in the human realm for over three hundred years. Afterward, he en- 
tered the Western Marchmount and departed, never to return.> 


Comments 


Like several of his cohorts, Li Zhongfu is portrayed as alternately present in city 
markets and absenting himself from human contact for long periods. 

A word on the two arts Li Zhongfu is credited with practicing. “Concealing his 
form according to cyclical days” translates dunjia yinxing #8 Ff f& 7%, a redundant 
expression as dunjia already implies self-concealment. Duiyjiais a collective name for 
rather complex divination schemes practiced by Han masters of esoterica and ex- 
pounded on by Ge Hong and by Daoist writers, schemes that were used in some 
cases to determine inauspicious times via the denary system of time reckoning (al- 
luded to by the jza in dunjia) so as to alert the adept when to conceal himself (dun), 
in other cases to slip through cracks in the numerical structure of time so as to avoid 
detection by humans and spirits when entering liminal zones such as mountains or 


356. This indicates he was staying as a guest in a lay sponsor’s home at the time. 

357. Jushan; another version refers to the mountain as Vassal Mountain (Chenshan). 

358. Ta district, established during the Han, lay in the Liaodong area, in what would later be known 
as Manchuria. 
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rivers. In his extended Inner Chapters discussion of dunia techniques, Ge Hong makes 
clear that they were important skills for avoiding all manner of untoward fates.*°° 
Li Zhonefu’s Traditions story vividly illustrates the benefits of dunyjia arts. 

As for Li’s art of “pacing the Dipper,” it was one of several techniques for 
traveling among the stars employed by early adepts including {Mao Ying, fMa- 
ming sheng, tLiu Gen, and (in some versions) +Liu Jing. Such techniques and the 
early texts prescribing them (at least one of which was seen by Ge Hong) became 
an important element of the Shangqing patrimony.*°! Li Zhongfu not only flew 
among the stars but also flew across the earth’s surface in the form of an owl. Bird 
motifs such as wings and feathers had been used for centuries to depict transcen- 
dents in paintings, on mirrors and other decorative objects, and on the walls and 
ceilings of tombs.°°? 

In Inner Chapters, Ge Hong mentions in passing Li’s transformation into the form 
of a duck (sic) as exemplifying things masters of the Dao could do that the duke of 
Zhou and Confucius never could.3™ 


A24. Ling Shouguang # # 7 


Ling Shouguang was a native of Fufeng.**! At the age of over seventy he obtained 
a method for [making] “efflorescence of vermilion” pellets.°° These he synthe- 
sized and ingested, with the result that his appearance was that of a person in his 
twenties. <By the first year of the [Latter] Han jzan’an period [196 c.£.|> he was 
already two hundred twenty years old. Later he died*®° at the home of Hu Gang 
#] | in Jiangling.**” Over a hundred days after his funeral and burial, someone 
saw Ling in Xiaohuang. This person sent a letter to Hu Gang, who, upon receiv- 
ing the letter, dug up the coffin and looked inside. It was empty except for an old 
shoe. <The coffin nails had not been removed.> 


359. NP 17/301-2, Ware 284-87. Ge Hong here cites passages from several texts that may have 
been ancestors of HY 856 and HY 872. For a superior explanation of the divinatory logic underlying 
such practices, see Andersen, “Bugang,” 33-37. See also Ngo, Divination, 1g0—95; Schipper, Taoist Body, 
143; Raz, “Ritual,” 43-44. For further discussion of dunia and related terms and arts, see part 1. 

360. It is no accident that Li Zhongfu is represented as an expert both in dunjia and in bugang, since 
the two were closely related (see Andersen, “Bugang,” 33-34). 

361. See Robinet, Révélation du Shangqing, 1:13-14, 237, 2:59-65; Robinet, Taoist Meditation, 187-225; 
Schafer, Pacing the Void, 238-69. The Inner Chapters catalog lists a Bu sangang luyi jing (the expression san- 
gang liuji is dealt with in footnote 424 in this chapter). 

362. For discussion and examples, see Erickson, “Money Trees,” 21 and figs. 39 and 40; Loewe, Par- 
adise, 83, 122, and fig. 21; Wu, Shrine, 130 and figs. 48-50; Sofukawa, “Konron-san”; Sofukawa, “Shdsenzu”; 
Hayashi, “Kishin”; Delehaye, “Ascension.” 

363. NP 12/228, Ware 208. 

364. That is, Fufeng commandery, located in modern Xianyang district, Shaanxi Province. 

365. See “Comments.” 

366. One version adds: “without previous sign of illness.” 

367. Situated in modern Jiangling district, Hubei Province. 
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Comments 


“Efflorescence of vermilion pellets” (zhuying wan  % FL) must have been a red- 
colored vegetal or vegetomineral preparation. In Jnner Chapters, Ge Hong mentions 
“efflorescence of vermilion” as one of the rarefied, pure foods consumed by tran- 
scendents who have mounted the skies to the Heaven of Grand Purity.°°® However, 
in some versions of this and other Traditions passages, the pellets in question are de- 
noted by the graphically similar expression weiyang A #%, “not yet completed” or 
(as a noun) “Never-End,” a term with a pedigree stretching back to the Book of Odes, 
the Daode jing (chapter 20), and the Songs of Chu (Chuci).°&° Now in extant scriptures 
descended from the Taiqing tradition we find recipes for “Never-End pellets” 
(weiyang wan), a compound also mentioned in passing in Inner Chapters.37° One of 
these is a relatively simple compound of four ingredients—mica, pine resin, mer- 
cury, and asparagus root—processed inside internested bamboo tubes and ingested 
while incanting a performative utterance according to a relatively elaborate sched- 
ule. The other is a relatively elaborate compound of eighteen ingredients—mostly 
mineral and metallic but also fuling fungus, pine resin, and honey—ingested on a 
somewhat simpler schedule. Both procedures promise transcendence.*”! 

Hu Gang is another of the lay patrons we frequently encounter in Traditions. It 
is he who apparently takes responsibility for burying Ling’s simulated corpse—and 
for exhuming his coffin after the liberated Ling is sighted alive elsewhere. The in- 
tactness of the coffin nails is a narrative detail aptly confirming that Ling’s actual 
body was never buried in the coffin to begin with. His shoe serves as the magically 
disguised substratum that appears to others as his corpse. 


A25. Liu An 4) & 


Liu An, Prince of Huainan, was a grandson of Han Emperor Gao.*”? He was 
fond of <Confucian studies and of > esoteric skills. He wrote an Inner Book (Neishu 
( #)°7> in twenty-one chapters; he also wrote <“central chapters” (zhonghian 


368. NP 3/52, Ware 63. huying was the ancient name of an auspicious plant observed at the ap- 
pearance of a virtuous ruler (DKW 6/39), but to my knowledge the name does not appear in Bencao. 
The term has a hoary pedigree, used in the Book of Odes to describe the massed tips of shouldered lances 
in a troop formation. 

369. See DKW 6/18a-b. Weiyang was also the name of a Han palace. 

370. NP 11/205, Ware 191; no methods or ingredients are indicated, only the pellets’ longevity- 
inducinge ects. 

371. The passages may be found, respectively, in HY 881, 2/6b—7a, and HY 882, 11b—12a. 

372. That is, Gao zu, or “the Exalted Progenitor,” the founder of the Han dynasty, Liu Bang 
(r. 202—195 B.c.E.). See the chart of Liu Bang’s descendants in Twitchett and Loewe, History, 132-33. 

373. This is the work now known as Huainanzi, which still exists in twenty-one chapters (one im- 
portant recension is preserved in the Ming Daoist canon as HY 1176); Inner Book was its original name 
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fa) in eight sections, which spoke of matters concerning divine transcendents 
and the “yellow and white””* and were titled The Swan’s Jewel (Honghao #4 % ). And> 


he wrote the Myriad Ends (Wanbi % ®) in three fascicles, which discussed ways of 
375 





transformation. 

There were Eight Sires /\ 2°76 who went to call on him. The gatekeeper, act- 
ing on his own initiative, harried them with questions, <saying, “The Prince’s fore- 
most desire is to obtain ways of extending one’s years, forestalling the time [of one’s 
death], [getting] long life, and nonaging. His next desire is to obtain great schol- 
ars who are broadly learned and can enter into the subtle meanings [of texts]. And 
his last desire 1s to obtain brave, stalwart warriors with the strength to lift cauldrons 
and the ferocity to scareo tigers. Now you gentlemen are already decrepit. Ob- 
viously you possess neither the arts with which to forestall your decline nor the [nat- 
ural] strength of a [Meng] Ben or a [ Xia] Yu.°”” How could you penetrate [mat- 
ters such as those discussed in] the Three Tombs (Sanfen = 34), Five Exemplars (Wudian 
Fi #1), Fight Cords (Basu /\ &), or Nine Hills (Fiugiu u £.),°”8 or reach matters of 


because it formed the esoteric part of a trilogy of collections of essays. For more on this designation 
and its history, see Roth, Textual History, 12, 16, 20, 23. Most scholars now agree that Liu An did not in- 
dependently write this and the other treatises listed here; rather, these works were written at his court 
in the realm of Chu by teams of scholars and masters of esoterica whom he had assembled. 

374. That is, matters of gold and silver, or alchemy. 

375. These lines recall a History of the Han passage that tells of these books’ recovery from Liu An’s 
e ects by Liu De (who “cultivated the arts of Huang-Lao” [Han shu 36/1927]), father of Liu Xiang, 
upon An’s arrest. There it is said that they “spoke of arts of divine transcendence, dispatching spirits 
and other creatures, and making gold, as well as Zou Yan’s esoteric method of extending one’s allot- 
ted life span by a method of repeated transmutation [? chongdao © 32]; no one at that time had seen 
them” (Han shu 36/1928; cf. Needham, Science, 5.3:13-143 Roth, Textual History, 24-25; Han shu 44/2145). 
Fragments of both works surviving in collectanea confirm this characterization of the books’ contents; 
one passage, for instance, claims that atractylis, “essence of mountains,” allows one to avoid grains and 
win transcendence, while another commends the incorruptibility of mica (see Needham, Science, 
5.3:25-26). In the various versions of Traditions their titles vary considerably; see part 3 for details. Need- 
ham renders Wanbi shu as Ten Thousand Infallible Arts, but I prefer Myriad Ends because I suspect the title 
must have been derived from (or been the basis for) some variation on the common Daoist maxim, “Know 
how to guard (or meditate on) the One, and the myriada airs are done” (zhi showyi wanshi bi #0 F — 
® # £); see the list of passages in Kohn, “Guarding,” 131n7 (though I do not find this phrase in Zhuangzi 
29; a variant on it appears at HY 1196 2/5a, not 2/42 as listed here; and, contrary to what is indicated, 
this note in fact provides a list of passages where “the One” is discussed, not a list of places where this 
precise phrase occurs) and HY 1196, 2/5a. Ge Hong repeats a version of the maxim: neng zhi_yi wanshi 
bi #2 40 — % 3 #, “Tf you can know the One, the myriada airs are done” (NP 18/323). 

376. A passage in Inner Chapters (NP 11/208, Ware 195-96) probably reflects a later development of 
these figures. It names “eight transcendent sires” (xianren bagong (ii A./\ 2), describing their regimens 
and resulting esoteric skills. The skills do not match up precisely with the ones described here. 

377. Meng Ben and Xia Yu are two heroes of Warring States times whose names became synony- 
mous with bravery. 

378. This is a set of early esoteric books, long lost, dealing perhaps with divinatory matters. They 
are first mentioned in Zuo zhuan (Duke Zhao, twelfth year). Some have speculated that Three Tombs may 
have been associated with the Three Sovereigns (sanhuang), Fu Xi, Shen Nong, and Huang Di; that Five 
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the utmost depth and remoteness, or exhaust hidden principles and natures? And 
since you fall short in these areas, I dare not proceed further.” 

The Sires laughed and replied: “We have heard that the Prince honors the wor- 
thy and is fond of scholars, treating them with indefatigable courtesy,*’? so that even 


those with only a single talent are unfailingly brought in. The ancients esteemed 


the nine times nine [types of] study*®° and supported even those [whose only tal- 


ent was] to mimic birdcalls and dog barks.**! Their earnestness was such that they 


desired to buy mere horses’ bones so as to collect a Qiji®®*? and serve a Master Guo*®? 


as their teacher so as to assemble a crowd of erudites. Although we are decrepit 
and do not match what the Prince is seeking, we still wish to be allowed to see him 
just once. Even if we bring him no benefit, we will not, on the other hand, cost him 
any loss. And why should we be disliked on account of our old age? It must be that 
the Prince declares anyone who is young to be in possession of a Way and anyone 
whose hair has turned white to be a common person. But we fear that that is not 
what is known as ‘turning over a stone to find jade’ or ‘reaching into a grotto to 
find a pearl.’ If he is treating old men such as we as of no account, then let us now 
become young.”> 

As soon as they had spoken these words, the Eight Sires transformed into youths 


Exemplars may similarly have been associated with the Five Thearchs; that Light Cords may have been 
organized around the eight trigrams of the Book of Changes; and that Nine Hills may have treated land 
features marking each of the nine provinces (DKW 1/180d; cf: Smith, “Han Emperor Wu,” 461). 

379. Literally, “spitting out [his food], twisting up [his unwashed hair], and without flagging,” an 
allusion to an old passage (in Shy 33/1518) in which the Duke of Zhou thus describes the respectful so- 
licitude with which he dropped whatever he was doing (including eating a meal or washing his hair) to 
receive learned guests. 

380. Another historical allusion, in this case to the zeal with which Duke Huan of Qi was said (in 
Hanshi waizhuan 3% #% 9} 1% 9) to have gathered talented men at his court. 

381. Yet another historical allusion, in this case to a group of men skilled in mimicry who were gath- 
ered by the Lord of Mengchang as described in Shyji 75. 

382. Qiji (whose name resembles qilin [ Japanese Kirin], a fabulous beast whose appearance was an 
auspicious sign and whose powers far outstripped those of an ordinary horse) was one of the great steeds 
of King Mu of Zhou in antiquity (see Shyi 5/175, 43/1779). As is clearer in other versions of the text, 
this is an allusion to a story in the Jntrigues of the Warring States (Zhanguo ce), the punch line of which, de- 
livered to a ruler by his horse-procuring vassal who returns with a dead animal, is: “If you will spend 
five hundred for a dead horse what might you not do for a live one? The empire is now convinced that 
your majesty is truly in the market for such a horse, so the horse is as good as here!” See Crump, Chan- 
kuo, 480-81. 

383. This is another allusion to the same story from the “Book of Yan” of the Jntrigues of the War- 
ring States. Vhe ruler of the recently invaded realm of Yan inquires of Master Guo Wei how to rebuild 
his devastated realm. Guo Wet’s answer: “Fold your hands, sit facing north as a student of worthy men, 
and soon men a hundred times your own worth will come to you. Let worthy men precede you, rest 
only when they have rested, let only questions come to your lips and silence thereafter, and soon men 
ten times your own worth will come to you. If you move as an equal with them, only men of your own 
worth will find you. If you sit on your mat, hold your sta, narrow your eyes and summon men, only 
servants will come to you. . . . This is how ancients who respected the Way found their officers” (Crump, 
Chan-kuo, 480). 
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of fifteen with elaborately coi ed black hair and skin the color of peach blossoms. 
At this, the gatekeeper was shocked and ran to inform the Prince. Upon hearing 
the news, the Prince immediately rushed out to greet them, not even stopping 
to put on his shoes. Together they climbed the Longing for Transcendence Tower, 
where [the Prince] spread out brocade canopies and ivory mats, lit hundred- 
harmonies incense, brought out stools of gold and jade, and comported himself as 
a disciple. <Facing north,*** he folded his hands and said, “Despite my only aver- 
age talent, I have loved the Dao and its Power since my youth. But Iam reined and 
fettered by thea airs of this world. Mired among the common run of humanity, 
I am unable to leave behind my ties, shoulder a satchel, and dwell in mountains 
and forests. Nevertheless, morning and night I have hungered and thirsted after di- 
vine illumination and the cleansing of my defilements. My dedication has been shal- 
low, my ambition unfulfilled, and [my goals lie] as distant as the Milky Way. I did 
not expect to receive such great favor as this descent and visit from you Lords of 
the Dao. It must be due to [what is written in] the register of my allotted life span 
that I am being thus promoted. Confronted by both joy and fear, I do not know 
what to do; I only beg you Lords of the Dao to take pity on me and teach me, that 
I might, like a caterpillar who borrows a swan’s wings, depart from Earth and fly 
up to Heaven!” 

At this, the Eight Sires changed back into old men and declared to the Prince: 
“Although our knowledge, too, is shallow, we are each equipped with what we have 
previously studied. Knowing that you love the Dao, we have come to attend you, 
but we do not yet know which [of our arts] interests you. One of us can sit and 
summon wind and rain, stand and call up clouds and fog, draw on the ground to 
form rivers, and pile up soil to form mountains. One of us can topple mountains, 
plug up springs, tame tigers and leopards, summon dragons and krackens, and dis- 
patch spirits and ghosts. One of us can divide himself into multiple bodies, alter 
his countenance, appear and disappear at will, conceal the six [types of] troops, 
and bring on darkness in broad daylight. One of us can ride in emptiness, pace the 
void, cross over the ocean waves, enter and exit where there is no open space, and 
go a thousand / in a single breath. One of us can enter fire without being burned, 
enter water without getting wet, take knife blows without being cut, get shot at with- 
out being pierced, not feel cold in the depths of summer and not sweat in the height 
of summer. One of us can transform himself in myriad ways, become whatever he 
pleases, turn into a bird, beast, plant, or tree in an instant, move all manner of crea- 
tures and land formations at will, and transport palaces and houses. One of us can 
quell fires, rescue others from danger, avoid all manner of calamities, extend his 
years, and lengthen his life span [to reach] long life. And one of us can decoct clay 
to form gold, distill lead to form mercury, refine the eight minerals, fly aloft with 


384. To face north was to assume the inferior position in a hierarchy of social or religious authority. 
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the ‘flowing pearl,”*® ride dragons hitched to cloud[-carriages], and drift and wan- 
der about in the [Heaven of] Grand Purity. [Which arts you study] depends en- 
tirely on your desire.” 

From this point on, Liu An paid obeisance to the Eight Sires day and night, per- 
sonally serving them liquor and fruit. Before [studying] each art, he asked for a 
demonstration of it; all of them—the transformations, the winds, rains, clouds, 


and fogs—provede_ ective.> So he came to receive from the Sires a scripture on 


29387 


elixirs,*°° [one on] thirty-six esoteric methods involving “liquid <silver,’*°” and 


others.> 
[ Later,] when Liu An was falsely accused by the Gentleman of the Interior Lei 
Bei of plotting rebellion,°** he ascended into Heaven with the Eight Sires. Imprints 


were made in the mountain stone on which they [last] stepped, and today the tracks 


of humans and of horses are still visible there.°°9 


Legend has it that, as Liu An was in the process of departing as a transcendent, 


385. “Flowing pear!” (/iwzhu) often designates mercury in alchemical texts, but not always. It also 
sometimes serves as the name of an alchemical compound in its own right. See Needham, Science, 5.3:4.0, 
67. For a translation of a method for making a “Flowing Pearl Elixir,” see Sivin, Chinese Alchemy, 189-90; 
for another method (translated), see Pregadio, “Nine Elixirs,” 594—95. The “flying aloft” described here 
may also be understood as the action of the mercury itself; such language was sometimes used in al- 
chemical texts to describe processes of vaporization or distillation (for an example, see Needham, Sc- 
ence, 5.33103). 

386. Or perhaps “a scripture on cinnabar.” 

387. The meaning of this phrase is somewhat unclear, and the wording varies across versions (see 
part 3 for details). In its earliest attestations (in YWLJ 78 and TPYL 985), the phrase speaks of “a scrip- 
ture on cinnabar and [another?] on thirty-six shui fang 7X 77 .” This last locution might be understood 
as “thirty-six esoteric methods involving water” or “involving the water phase (of the Five Phases)” or 
as “esoteric methods of the thirty-six rivers” (but “thirty-six rivers” is an otherwise unattested expres- 
sion). Another possibility is that the YWLJ text (and TPYL was based on it) might have once contained 
but then dropped the word yin 4% “silver” following the word shui, which when restored yields the com- 
pound shuiyin—‘liquid silver,” attested as a term for mercury as early as the Shen Nong bencao jing (see 
Needham, Science, 5.3:5). If this were the case, these early texts would then match the YJOQ version, 
which gives shuiyin. A third possibility—and, in my judgment, the likeliest one—is that the expression 
refers to methods for bringing the thirty-six kinds of minerals (i.e., “all minerals”) into aqueous solu- 
tion, thus allowing their ingestion, which Ge Hong briefly mentions in NP 3 (Ware 54; see also Need- 
ham, Science, 5.3:102). The Inner Chapters bibliographic catalog lists a Sanshiliu shui jing, the title of which 
Needham renders as Manual [I prefer Scripture] of the Thirty-six Aqueous Solutions. All or parts of this work 
may be preserved (as suggested by Needham, Science, 5.3:105) in the extant Sanshiliu shui fa (HY 929), a 
work perhaps of the early sixth century consisting of twelve folio pages of methods. It has been fully 
translated in Ts’ao, Ho, and Needham, “Aqueous.” 

388. Other versions of the text give more details on these events, and they are based on the ac- 
counts given in dynastic histories. For translations of the corresponding portion of the TPGJ/LWMS 
version, see Smith, “Han Emperor Wu,” 465-66; Giintsch, Shen-hsien, 123-25; Sawada, Shinsenden, 376-77. 
The corresponding portions of the histories may be found in Shy 118/3083 f. (tr. Watson, Records, 2:320, 
2:373-87) and Han shu 44/2146 f. 

389. In modern Fengtai district, Anhui Province, there is an Eight Sires Mountain. Atop it was (and 
perhaps still is) a temple to Liu An. Legend holds that this is the spot from which Liu An and the Sires 
departed for the heavens. See “Comments” for more on this cult site as it existed in earlier times. 
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there was a bit of his medicinal compound left over in a basin in the court. His chick- 
ens and dogs pecked at or licked out the basin and they all flew upward as well. 


Comments 


The bulk of Ge Hong’s hagiography of Liu An is taken up with his relations with 
the Eight Sires. Liu’s suitably grateful and self-deprecating response to them, as 
contrasted with his gatekeeper’s haughty and suspicious response, models how per- 
sons of high status should treat visiting adepts. Liu An accordingly joins the select 
ranks of potentates who manage to achieve transcendence. 

Perhaps the most memorable detail in Liu An’s story is the ascent of his do- 
mestic animals in his wake (reminiscent of the ascent of Tang Gongfang’s whole 
household with him): so powerful are the elixirs that they can convey even dogs and 
chickens to celestial transcendence. 

By including an entry on Liu An maintaining that he had successfully departed 
into transcendence from a mountaintop, Ge Hong knowingly joined an old con- 
troversy. The histories clearly stated that Liu An wrote treatises on arts of tran- 
scendence, but they also clearly stated that he was executed for political reasons in 
122 B.c.E. Sometime between his death and the writing of Wang Chong’s Argu- 
ments Weighed in the Balance, perhaps completed between 70 and 80 ¢.£., it began to 
be claimed that Liu An had not really died in 122 but had achieved transcendence. 
Wang Chong summarizes and debunks this legend. To my knowledge, this is the 
earliest extant text to mention the Eight Sires in connection with Liu An as well as 
the ascension of Liu’s domestic animals.*°° Claims of Liu An’s transcendence are 
also debunked in Ying Shao’s Comprehensive Account of Customs (Fengsu tongyi J&\ 18 
i A, written between 197 and 204 c.£.), in which a version of the legend is given.**! 
Ge Hong sought to restore Liu’s place among transcendents and hence to defend 
the efficacy of alchemical arts against such Latter Han detractors as Wang Chong 
and Ying Shao. 

For Ge Hong, Liu An represented, among other things, an early link in the fili- 
ation of certain texts that had come down to him—texts that he regarded as infe- 
rior to those at the heart of his own tradition (the Three Sovereigns and Taiqing 
scriptures)** but that were nevertheless useful. 

Ge Hong’s hagiography 1s complemented by his treatment of Liu An in Jnner 
Chapters. He first mentions Liu in connection with the Han court bibliographer and 
(according to the traditional attribution shared by Ge) hagiographer Liu Xiang: 


People of our time, because Liu Xiang did not succeed in fabricating gold, say that 
he meddled in hidden a __ airs, performed strange arts, and delighted in transmitting 


390. Lunheng jiaoshi 7 [“Daoxu”]/317—18, and again at 319-20; Forke, Lun-heng, 1:335. 

gg1. For details, see Campany, Strange Writing, 337-38. 

392. See NP 19/337, Ware 317, for an example of Ge Hong’s relative estimation of Liu An’s texts 
and those of his preferred tradition. 
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vacuities, and that his Arrayed Traditions [of Transcendents] is a work of falsehood. Alas! 
This is a case of “discarding a foot-square-sized night-shining gem because of a tiny 
crack.” ... [Accounts of] the fabrication of gold are in all the collections on divine 
transcendents. ‘The Prince of Huainan extracted from them to form his Esoteric Book 
of the Swan’s Jewel. Although this work has written materials [on alchemical methods], 
it conceals the most essential things about them, which can only be transmitted by an 
orally conveyed commentary on the text; only then can the gold be made. And the 
names of many of the medicinal ingredients mentioned in it have since changed, so 
that the text cannot be directly employed as it stands.°% 

When Liu De, Liu Xiang’s father, came into possession of this book while in charge 
of the case of Liu An, he did not have it properly transmitted to him by a teacher. 
And so when Liu Xiang, who had no understanding of arts of the Dao in the first 
place, happened to encounter this book, he assumed that its meaning was conveyed 
exhaustively on the surface of the paper on which it was written, and that 1s why his 
attempt to fabricate gold [based on it] failed.9%* 


At his next and last mention in Inner Chapters, Liu An is glimpsed in the heavens 
by a practitioner whom Ge Hong considered to be a charlatan, Cai Dan, already 
mentioned above and discussed in part 1. The speaker is Cai Dan: 


In former times when Liu An, Prince of Huainan, ascended to the heavens for an au- 
dience with the Thearch on High, he sat spread-legged, spoke loudly, and referred to 
himself as “I, the single man.”°°° For this he was assigned to guard the celestial la- 
trine for three years.3%° 


Gan Bao’s Inquest into the Spirit Realm, probably written only shortly after Traditions, 
contains a version of Liu An’s initial meeting with his eight guests; this version is 
most notable for including the text of a song Liu Anis said to have sung to the eight 


visiting transcendents—something not found, to my knowledge, in other early 


sources.°97 


A cult site dedicated to Liu An and the Eight Sires was established in the Huainan 


393. The tone of these comments suggests that Ge Hong had seen the text; and indeed a Scripture 

of the Swan’s Jewel (Hongbao jing), along with three texts whose titles begin with the phrase zhenzhong 
# (literally, “in the pillow” and meaning “esoteric”), are listed in the Inner Chapters 19 catalog. This im- 
pression is strengthened by another passage in which Ge Hong mentions the Hongbao and Wanbi texts 
(NP 19/337; Ware 317 errs in including Huainanzi in this list). 

394. NP 2/21~-22, Ware 50-51. 

395. This form of self-reference (guaren #% A.) was reserved for rulers; it was therefore a preroga- 
tive that Liu An had enjoyed on earth but should not have presumed in Heaven before the Thearch. 
His other behaviors are likewise highly inappropriate: the rudeness of loud speech requires no special 
explanation; his seated posture, literally, “like a winnowing basket,” was used to wardo demons and 
for sexual cultivation and by Han times (if not earlier) was understood in social contexts as a gesture of 
contempt and was thus expressly prohibited by the rules of gentlemanly etiquette given in the Book of 
Rites (see Harper, “Demonography,” 483-85; I thank Clarke Hudson for pointing this out to me). 

396. NP 20/350; cf. Ware 327. 

397. Soushen ji 1.15; tr. DeWoskin and Crump, Jn Search of the Supernatural, 5-6; a superior translation 
of the lyrics may be found in Smith, “Han Emperor Wu,” 463n12. 
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area at some point; perhaps it already existed in Ge Hong’s day. Li Daoyuan’s 
(d. 527) Annotated Classic of Waterways (Shuang zhu), after remarking that “Ge Hong 
realized that [Liu An] had attained the Dao, and he included the matter in his 
Master Who Embraces the Unhewn and Traditions of Divine Transcendents,” gives a fasci- 
nating eyewitness description of the temple to Liu An on Eight Sires Mountain in 
or near Shouchun # # district: 


I climbed to the top of the mountain. I heard nothing of the tracks of men and horses, 
and only the temple [and its] image were still extant. In the temple [presumably on 
a wall] was drawn [[@] an image of Liu An and the Eight Sires. They were shown 
seated casually under a canopy, all dressed in beautiful gowns and feathered cloaks. 
Their mats, bottles, and pillows were all like ordinary ones. In front of the temple is 
a stele that was erected in the tenth year of the yongming reign period of the Qi dy- 
nasty [late 492 or early 493 G.£.]. The mountain has hidden chambers and stone 


wells.298 


A26. Liu Gen 4! 4% 


Liu Gen, styled Jun’an # &, was a native of the capital at Chang’an.°% As a youth 
he understood the Five Classics. During the <second year of the swe period> of 
Han Emperor Cheng’s reign, ‘°° <he was selected as a Filial and Incorrupt and was 
made a Gentleman of the Interior. Later he left the world behind and> practiced 
the Way. He entered a cave on Mount Songgao*! that was situated directly above 
asheer ch over fifty thousand feet high. Winter or summer, he wore no clothing. 
The hair on his body grew one to two feet long. <His facial complexion was like 
that of a lad of fourteen or fifteen.> His eyes were deep-set, and he had a thick 
beard and temple hair; these were yellowed and were three to four inches long. 
<Whenever one sat with him, at some point he would suddenly change his ap- 
pearance, so that he wore a tall cap and a black gown; yet one would not be aware 
that he was donning clothes. 

According to a remark once made by Commandant Heng,'” one of Heng’s an- 
cestors was born in the same year as Liu Gen. During the era of Wang Mang, Heng 
repeatedly sent envoys with invitations to Liu, but Liu was unwilling to go. Heng 
then sent an adjutant, Wang Zhen £ ®, to ask after his welfare, but Liu made no 
reply. Heng tried once more, sending his supervisor of labor, Zhao Gong, to the 
mountain to see Liu and pay his respects. Liu said only, “Please give my apology 
to the Commandant,” nothing more. After this, when the [former] Governor of 
Yingchuan, Commandant Gao, arrived to take up [the same] post [as Heng], the 


398. SJZ 32/407. Compare the citation of this passage in TPYL 43/6b. 

399. His Hou Han shu biography makes him a native of Yinchuan. 

400. 7 B.C.E, 

401. The Central Marchmount, located in Dengfeng district, Henan Province. 
402. I have no further information on him, 
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people of the district were su ering from a severe epidemic, with a fatality rate of 
greater than half the population. All the members of the governor’s own family 
contracted the illness as well. So Gao sent [Wang Zhen as an] envoy to Liu Gen 
once more, requesting that he deploy his arts of dispelling miasmas. Wang knocked 
his head on the ground as he relayed the governor’s words. Liu told him how to re- 
port the problem to the pneumatic [beings] on high in the Palaces of the Great 
Year Star.*°? He was to dig a hole in the ground to a depth of three feet, fill this in 
with sand,** and then soak it with liquor. The governor followed his instructions, 
and all the sick persons in the area recovered and the miasmas were dispelled. 
[ Later,] this method provede  ective each time it was used. 

Later on, Commandant Zhang, the new governor, took Liu Gen to be a fake, 
and he sent lictors to summon him, plotting to have him killed. The entire district 
remonstrated with Zhang on Liu’s behalf, but Zhang would not drop the orders. 
The lictors reached Liu, intending to order him to return with them, but Liu would 
not comply. Then Zhang’s envoy reached Liu and invited him to return. Liu replied, 
“What does Commandant Zhang want with me, that he sent you all here? I fear 
that if I do not go back with you, you will all be accused of not daring to come 
here to summon me.” And so Liu went to the commandant’s offices that day. At 
the time of his arrival, the offices were filled with visitors. The commandant or- 
dered over fifty men brandishing swords and pikes to tie Liu up and stand him at 
attention. Liu’s face showed no change in color. The commandant interrogated 


405 


Liu as follows: “So, do you possess any arts of the Dao?” “Yes.” “Can you summon 
ghosts?” “TI can.” “Since you can,” said the commandant, “you will bring ghosts 
before this chamber bench at once. If you do not, I will have you tortured and 
killed.” Liu replied, “Causing ghosts to appear 1s quite easy.” 

Liu Gen borrowed a brush and an inkstone and composed a memorial.‘ [In 
a moment,] a clanging sound like that of bronze or iron could be heard outside, 


403. What we have here is an instance of the ritual placation of baleful stars believed responsible 
for illness and other human misfortune. Such rites and beliefs are attested in classical times, gained force 
during the Han era, and were incorporated and developed in many Daoist texts. For an excellent study 
of this topic, including contemporary examples from Taiwan, see Hou, “Stars.” The star Taisui A 7% 
(Great Year), equivalent to the planet Jupiter and associated with the wood phase of the five-phase sys- 
tem, was observed to take twelve years to complete one of its revolutions through the twenty-eight as- 
tral stations; along the way it exerted influence on each of the sectors of earth corresponding to the ce- 
lestial sector through which it passed. The chief spirit of this star was usually imagined as angry and 
martial in disposition. For more on Taisui and Chinese beliefs concerning Jupiter, see Schafer, Pacing the 
Void, 211-19. 

404. Presumably the sand was used to bury a written copy of the plaint. 

405. The term yao #Khere can be understood as meaning either a “bogus” adept or a demon. I 
have no further information on Zhang. In Liu Gen’s Hou Han shu biography (translated below), adi er- 
ent official—Governor Shi Qi—is said to have similarly arrested and questioned Liu. 

406. This “composing of a memorial” (zou an & #%) is a formal announcement and request to cer- 
tain bureaus in the spirit-realm. Such documents were central to the quest for transcendence and the 
healing arts as understood by Ge Hong and were also appropriated by all religious Daoist traditions. 
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and then came a long whistling sound, extremely plangent.!°7 All who heard it 
were awestruck, and the visitors all shook with fear. In another moment, an open- 
ing several dozen feet wide appeared in the south wall of the chamber, and four 
hundred or five hundred armored troops could be seen passing orders down the 
lines. Several dozen crimson-clad swordsmen then appeared, escorting a carriage 
straight through the opened wall into the chamber. The opened wall then returned 
to its former state. Liu Gen ordered the attendants to present the ghosts. With 
that, the crimson-clad guards flung back the shroud covering the carriage to re- 
veal an old man and an old woman tightly bound inside. They hung their heads 
before the chamber bench. Upon examining them closely, the commandant saw 
that they were his deceased father and mother. Shocked and dismayed, he wept 
and was completely at a loss. The ghosts reprimanded him, saying, “When we 
were alive, you had not yet attained office, so we received no nourishment from 
your salary. Now that we are dead, what do you mean byo ending a venerable 
official among divine transcendents and getting us arrested? After causing such a 
difficulty as this, aren’t you ashamed even to stand among other people?” The 
commandant came down the steps and knocked his head on the ground before 
Liu Gen, saying that he deserved to die and begging that his ancestors be par- 
doned and released. Liu ordered the five hundred troops to take out the prison- 
ers and release them. As the carriage moved out, the wall opened back up; then, 
when it was outside, the wall closed again and the carriage was nowhere to be 
seen. Liu had also disappeared. 

[After this,] the commandant was rueful and vacant minded and looked like 
someone who had gone mad. His wife died soon after, then revived and said, “I 
saw your ancestors. They were incensed, and were demanding to know why you 
o ended the venerable officials of the divine transcendents. They said they had 
seen to it that I was apprehended, and that next they would come to kill you.” A 
month later, the commandant, his wife, and their son all died. 

Meanwhile, the adjutant Wang Zhen secured several audiences with Liu Gen, 
each time receiving a look of favor. So he prostrated himself and knocked his head 
on the ground, begging to study the fundamentals of transcendence with Liu Gen. 
Liu said, “I once entered the mountains, and in my meditations there was no state 
I did not reach. Later> I entered Mount Huayin.*° There I saw a personage rid- 
ing <a carriage drawn by> a white deer, followed by <several dozen attendants, 


407. The whistlers may be not the ghosts of the departed but the spirit-officials who are ushering 
them along. Esoteric techniques of whistling numbered among Daoist arts. For a study of these, see Li, 
Niandao, 225-80. In the History of the Latter Han version of this story, it is Liu Gen himself who does the 
whistling. 

408. That is, the northern slope of Mount Hua (Huashan), the Western Marchmount, located in 
Huayin district, Shaanxi Province, about 120 kilometers east of Xi’an. The mountain lay on the main 
road linking the capitals Xi’an and Luoyang and overlooks the conjunction of the Wei and Yellow Rivers. 
On the religious lore of this sacred mountain, see Vervoorn, “Peak”; Andersen, “Hua-shan”; Morri- 
son, Hua Shan; Dudbridge, Religious Experience, 86-116. 
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including four> jade maidens*9 <each of whom was holding a sta hung with a 
colored flag and was fifteen or sixteen years old.> I prostrated myself repeatedly, 
then bowed my head and begged a word. The divine personage said to me, ‘Have 
you heard of someone called Han Zhong ## *?’*!° “Truly I have heard that there 
is such a person, yes,’ | answered. The divine personage said, ‘I am he.’ <I then gave 
an account of myself, saying, ‘Since my youth I have loved the Dao, but I have not 
met an enlightened teacher. I have practiced [the teachings of] rather many books 
of esoteric formulas, but when I carry them out they are oftenine _ ective. [I thought 
that] it must be because, due to my allotted life span and my physiognomy, I was not 
fit to transcend the world. But my meeting today with a great divinity must be a 
fulfillment of what I wished for last night in my dream.’ I beseeched him to take pity 
on me and bestow on me his essential instructions, but the deity was not yet willing 
to tell me anything. So I wept and beat myself and pleaded some more. 

“The divine personage then said, ‘Sit, and I will tell you something. You must 
have the bones of a transcendent; that is why you were able to see me. But at present 
your marrow 1s not full, your blood is not warm, your breath is slight, your brains 
are weak, your sinews are slack, and your flesh is damp. This is why, when you in- 
gest medicinals and circulate pneumas, you do not obtain their benefits. If you wish 


409. Jade maidens (sometimes also Jade Lads) are the ubiquitous spirit-servants of transcendence 
quest and many Daoist adepts, appearing in response to their summons. They are also sometimes said 
to attend copies of scriptures, guarding them against abuse or unwarranted transmission (examples in 
Bokenkamp, Scriptures, 300, 412, 414). In the hagiography of Shen Xi, they bestow scriptures on him in 
the celestial realms. On their representations in art, see Erickson, “Jade Plaque Sleeve Dancers.” 

410. Han Zhong (Zhong is sometimes written as #) appears in HY 388 (3/3a-b) as one of the 
transmitters of that scripture (cf. Robinet, Révélation du Shangqing, 1:14; TDTJ 34/9a). He is also men- 
tioned in another early scripture absorbed into the Shangqing patrimony, HY 878 (8b/1; cf. Robinet, 
Révélation du Shangging, 2:303—6), as one of the few former adepts (they are mostly of the Han period) 
who were able to see the invisible stars of the Northern Dipper. He is among the three masters of eso- 
terica sent by the First Emperor of Qin to find “transcendents’ medicinals for deathlessness” in Records 
of the Historian (Shyi 6/252), and also is mentioned in the poem “Far Roaming” (Jwanyou) included in the 
anthology Songs of Chu (see Kroll, “Mystical Excursion,” 158; Hawkes, Songs, 194). Ge Hong mentions 
him twice in Inner Chapters. One of these passages (4/82, Ware 89) credits him with an elixir recipe: “Mix 
lacquer and honey with cinnabar. Fry this. The result, when ingested, confers lengthened years and en- 
during vision, and one will cast no shadow when standing in direct sunlight.” The other passage (11/208, 
Ware 195) says: “Han Zhong took sweet flag [changpu, on which see footnote 193 in the Group B ha- 
giographies below] for thirteen years and his body developed hairs. He intoned ten thousand words of 
text each day. He felt no cold in winter, though his gown was open.” A passage in ZG 12/14a~b cred- 
its Han Zhong with transmitting the alchemical formula for the rather fascinating Minshan elixir (a ver- 
sion of which is described in NP 4/78 [Ware 83~84], but there it is attributed to one Zhang Gaita), 
which, according to Ge Hong, involved the combination of lunar and solar essences with mercury. Later 
hagiographies (SDQX 3/11a; TDTJ 4/15a) inform us that Han Zhong was a native of Deyang district 
in Hanzhou (modern Chengdu, in Sichuan Province), studied the Way with the August One of Celes- 
tial Perfection (‘Tianzhen huangren—on him, there are brief comments in the Jing jt zhi section of Sui 
shu, 1091-92, and in a passage in NP 18 [ Ware 303], he is one of the deities met by the Yellow Thearch 
in his travels to sacred mountains), transmitted the Jinshu_yuzi, and at the end of his earthly career as- 
cended to heaven in broad daylight. 
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to achieve long life, you must first cure your illnesses; only after twelve years have 
passed can you ingest the drug of transcendence. Now then, as to the [various] 
paths of transcendence, there are some who ascend into the heavens and stride 
among the clouds; there are others who travel among the Five Marchmounts; there 
are others who, by means of special diet, do not die; and there are yet others who 
transcend via escape by means of a simulated corpse. [But] of all methods of cul- 
tivating the Way of transcendence, the most essential consists of ingesting medic- 
inals. But of these there are higher and lower types, just as among transcendents 
there are distinct grades. One who is ignorant of bedchamber arts, circulating pneu- 
mas, gymnastics, and divine medicinals cannot achieve transcendence.> Among 
the highest type of medicinals are Nine-cycled Reverted Elixir#!' and Grand Monad 
Gold Liquor A — 4 i&.4!? <Whoever takes these will ascend at once to Heaven 
without needing to wait days or months.> Next there are cloud-mother, male yel- 
low,'!3 and their ilk. <Although with them one will not immediately mount the 
clouds or harness a dragon, one may still command and summon ghosts and spir- 


4ut. The precise identity of this jiuzhuan huandan 7u # #2 Ft is unclear, because the phrase (as is 
typical) does not exactly correspond to any known scripture titles. It is probably the pre-Shangqing Elixir 
of Nine Cycles mentioned in passing by Ge Hong in Jnner Chapters—there too in juxtaposition to Gold 
Liquor—as having been sealed in a jade box on Mount Kunlun (NP 18/324, Ware 303). Texts of the 
Shangqing tradition speak of what they regard as an inferior nine-cycled elixir—probably this one— 
relegating it to mere “minor arts.” Thus the Declarations of the Perfected, in what Michel Strickmann has 
called “a striking series of mortuary vignettes,” says that “those whose corpses stank when they had 
qua ed the nine-cycle elixir ( jiuzhuan), from whose bodies maggots streamed when they had swallowed 
[no more than] a spatulaful, include Sima Jizhu [see footnote 2 in “Items . . . Excluded from this Trans- 
lation and footnote 449 in the Group A hagiographies below], Ning Zhongjun [probably Ning Fengzi, 
on whom see the Arrayed Traditions hagiography in Kaltenmark, Lie-sien tchouan, 43-47], King Zhao of 
Yan [r. 311-278 B.c.E. and said to have sponsored an expedition to search for the isles of transcendents], 
and Wang Zijin [or the well-known Wang Ziqiao]” (ZG 14/16a—17A<, tr. Strickmann, “On the Alchemy,” 
131). In typical fashion, the Shangqing tradition created its own, improved version—preferred because 
of its superior line of transmission down to the Mao brothers and thence to Yang Xi, and because up 
until Tao Hong jing’s time it had never been prepared by a mortal—of a nine-cycled elixir, whose in- 
gredients included alum, verditer, quartz, cinnabar, realgar, orpiment, and mercury and whose prepa- 
ration is described in a fragment of the Dengzhen_yinjue (preserved in TPYL 671/t1a—2a) as well as in an 
extant scripture, HY 888. Tao himself twice attempted this elixir but failed to complete it. For details, 
see Strickmann, “On the Alchemy,” 146-51; Needham, Science, 5.3:36 —.; Needham, Science, 5.4:218—19; 
Robinet, Révélation du Shangging, 1:53, 2:395; Pregadio, “Nine Elixirs,” 578-80. 

412. On Gold Liquor, a golden-red colloidal suspension formed alchemically, see part 1.'This method 
for preparing it (others are mentioned in Jnner Chapters) was associated with the Grand Monad for two 
reasons: first, because it was the method by which the personage destined to become the deity known 
as the Grand Monad (Taiyi) himself became a transcendent (NP 4/82); and second, because adepts 
who successfully preparedand qua edit were ushered immediately into the celestial service of the Grand 
Monad and his divine colleague, Zhonghuang zhangren (HY 916, 1/7b; on Zhonghuang, see footnote 
1 in the Group B hagiographies below). 

413. “Male yellow” (xionghuang #2 %&) is a common name for the mineral realgar (AsS), which is 
“a soft, sectile mineral, often powdery. It has a resinous luster, and varies in color from aurora-red to 
orange-yellow. It occurs commonly in association with orpiment and other arsenic minerals, with stib- 
nite, and with lead, silver and gold ores. It is frequently encountered as a sublimation from volcanoes and 
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its, perform transformations, and achieve long life.> Next are the various herbal 


and vegetable medicinals. They permit one to cure illnesses, “supplement the 


9415 


void,’’*!* “fix one’s countenance, abstain from grains, and benefit one’s pneu- 


mas, but they cannot cause a person not to die. The best of them will allow one to 
live for several hundred years; the lowest of them will only permit a person to live 
out his allotted years <and may not be relied upon for long.’ 

“T bowed my head and said, ‘My receipt of your teaching today is by the grace 
of Heaven.’ The divine personage said,> ‘If you desire long life, the first thing you 
must do is to <expel the three corpses.*!® Once the three corpses are expelled,> 
you must fix your aim and your thought, eliminating sensual desires.’ I then re- 
ceived from him [the scripture] Divine Methods in Five Sections (Shenfang wupian 7 7 
Hi fa) [for this purpose].*!” <It says: 

The ambushing corpses*!® always ascend to Heaven to report on people’s sins on the 
first, fifteenth, and last days of each lunar month. The Director of Allotted Life Spans 


hot springs” (Schafer, “Orpiment,” 78). In color—ranging from orange to red—it resembles cinnabar. 
We have physical descriptions of it in Chinese texts (including comparisons of it to cinnabar) dating at 
least to the third century c.z. Already in the Classic of Mountains and Seas (Shanhai jing) we find mentions 
of sources where it may be found; in Ge Hong’s time and slightly later there were probably realgar 
mines in Hunan, Yunnan, and southeastern Gansu, at Mount Wudu, mentioned in NP 11 (Schafer, “Or- 
piment,” 82-83). Ge Hong writes of it as follows (NP 11/203; quoting Ware 187-88, with slight 
modifications): “You should procure that found on Mount Wudu [in southeastern Gansu], which is pure 
and uncontaminated. Only that which is red as a chicken’s comb and gleaming bright is to be used. 
[Cf. the similar statement on Wudu realgar in NP 16/288 (Ware 271), and note the superior translation 
of this passage in Sivin, Chinese Alchemy, 43—45.] That which is only pure yellow, resembling orpiment 
(“female yellow”] in color and lacking the red sheen, cannot be used as a medicine to produce tran- 
scendence. It is only good in medicines used for treating illness. To ingest realgar, it may be cooked or 
sipped in liquor; first liquefied in saltpeter and then congealed; it may be placed in a pig’s intestine and 
roasted in a red clay oven; it may be mixed with resin; or it may be mixed with chicken, dog, or pork 
meat, stretched like cloth, and taken when it is white as ice. In each case it confers long life; all illnesses 
are banished; the three corpses drop from the body; scars disappear; gray hair turns black; and lost 
teeth are regenerated. After a thousand days, spirits will come to serve you and you can use them to 
summon the traveling canteen.” Ge Hong also included realgar in his array of five primary minerals 
used in alchemy and medicine (NP 4/78, Ware 82; a similar list in NP 17/307, Ware 294, replaces mag- 
netite with orpiment); each represented one of the five cardinal colors, and, in this system, realgar rep- 
resented yellow. And he regarded realgar as a general apotropaion: preparations of it were worn to 
guard oneself against reptiles and when entering mountains and forests (see, e.g., Ware 289). 

414. Buxu #4 Jif ; Fukui (Shinsenden, 142) glosses this as “bedroom arts.” 

415. Zhu yan SE $f —that is, “fix” it in its youthful state, so that it does not grow decrepit with age. 

416. See “Comments.” 

417. The same phrase, which I take as (part of) a title, appears in YJQQ 82/robr, where the con- 
text makes it clear that this text consisted especially of methods for expelling the three corpses from 
one’s body. There, the same ensuing comments on “ambushing corpses” are quoted from the scripture. 
Note that in the TPYL 662 version of this passage, the word se @, appears after wu, suggesting (if not 
simply a textual error) that the five sections (pzan) each dealt ina di erent symbolic color. 

418. Fushi (KF, a frequent epithet for the three corpses. 
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(Siming # 4*)"!9 deducts from people’s ledger accounts and shortens their life spans 
accordingly. The gods within people’s bodies want to make people live, but the corpses 
want to make them die. When people die, their gods disperse; the corpses, once in 
this bodiless state, become ghosts, and when people sacrifice to [the dead] these ghosts 
obtamtheo ermg foods. This is why the corpses want people to die. When you dream 
of fighting with an evil person, this is [caused by] the corpses and the gods at war [in- 


side you].*?° 


“So I followed his [or the scripture’s?] instructions, synthesized [the elixir] and 


ingested it, and thereby attained transcendence.” ”! 


In addition, every time Wang Zhen watched Liu Gen write a talisman or issue 
a summons, it seemed that someone would come and take it from him. On some 
occasions he heard the sounds of an interrogation being conducted. Then he would 
hear sounds of whipping and striking. He never saw their forms, but from time to 
time he would notice blood on the ground. He never ascertained exactly what was 
happening. 

Liu Gen eventually taught Wang Zhen how to meditate on the Monad,'” cir- 


419. The god Siming, like the Grand Monad (Taiyi) and some other important Daoist deities, seems 
to have evolved from the imperial cult system of the Qin and Han, which was in turn based on com- 
mon (i.e., nonsectarian, nonorganized) religious precedents that have barely begun to be understood. 
The “Treatise on the Feng and Shan Sacrifices” (Fengshan shu) of Records of the Historian tells of 0 exmgs 
made to Siming and many other gods as part of the imperial system by shamans (wu) from various re- 
gions (Shyi 28/1378—79). Like many other gods, he was also identified as, or located in, an asterism in the 
night sky, an aspect particularly evident in the Han-period weft texts. In Daoist texts, Siming is usually 
understood to be a divine office held successively by various individuals; and, as one would expect, that 
office comes to be seen as located not only in the heavens but also in the human body. Ge Hong’s views 
on Siming are discussed in “Comments” below. Supreme Purity writings put one of their own progen- 
itors, Mao Ying, in the divine post of Siming. Lingbao scriptures made Siming one of five deities dwelling 
in the body who “are responsible for forming the embryo of perfection at birth, guarding the registers 
of life, overseeing the functioning of the five viscera, and regulating the souls during one’s lifetime” (Bo- 
kenkamp, Scrplures, 384); these deities are activated not (as in Shangqing) through visualization but through 
recitation of the Scripture of Salvation (HY 1)—a typical example of the Lingbao cult of the book inspired 
in part (but only in part) by Mahayana Buddhist models. Note also this Lingbao understanding, typical 
in its imagery of periodic reportage of deeds but distinctive in its scheduling system: ““Vhe day of natal 
destiny is that day bearing the cyclical designation of the year of one’s birth. On these days, which oc- 
cur six times a year, the Director of Destinies was believed to check one’s deeds and enter them in the 
books of life” (Bokenkamp, Scriptures, 413n, quoting HY 87, 1/29a8—10, a commentary on HY 1). 

420. Compare the fascinating text quoted at YJQQ 82/14b6f, “a discourse on dreams [caused by] 
the three corpses.” 

421. Coming on the heels of the previous passage, which specifies that only the two great elixirs 
(methods for which Liu Gen is not said to have received) convey transcendence directly and implies that 
the method of corpse expulsion (which Liu is said to have received) is merely preliminary to more ad- 
vanced pursuits, this is a strange statement. Perhaps the text Liu Gen received from Han Zhong itself 
contained elixir methods; Ge Hong knew of certain elixirs that functioned to expel the three corpses 
from the body (see “Comments” below). 

422. Showi ¥ —, otherwise translatable as “hold/embrace the One” or “safeguard unity,” is a term 
that appears already in the “Inner Cultivation” (Neiye) chapter of the Guanzi and in the Daode jing (Roth, 
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culate pneumas, and visualize [his corporeal] spirits,??°> and also methods for sit- 


424 


ting astride the Mainstays and Strands [of the heavens]*** and for confessing one’s 


“Psychology”; Roth, “Inner Cultivation Tradition”; Rickett, Guanzi, 15-55). In religious Daoist con- 
texts it usually refers to a variety of techniques for preserving the integrity of one’s psychophysical per- 
son and the indwelling presence of its internal spirits, or else simply for meditating upon and visual- 
izing these spirits (see Robinet, Méditation, 189 £.; Andersen, Holding the Three Ones; Maspero, Taoism, 
368; Kohn, “Guarding”). One thing shouyz seems to have meant to Ge Hong is a practice of quite 
specifically visualizing the divine personage of the Monad or the One—here equated with the Dao 
itself—as explained in a passage he cites with apparent approval from the Scripture on Transcendence: “Lord 
Lao said,‘Undi erentiated, vague—within are images. Vague, undi _erentiated—within is a thing’ [cit- 
ing Daode jing 21]. It is the Monad of which he speaks. Thus, the Scripture on Transcendence states: ‘If you 
wish long life, you must be clear on meditating on the Monad. . . . The Monad has both surname and 
byname and clothing of a certain color. In males it is nine inches long; in females, six. Sometimes it is 
2.4 inches below the navel in the lower Cinnabar Field. Sometimes it resides in the Scarlet Palace, 
within the Golden Porte below the heart. This is the central Cinnabar Field. Sometimes it resides be- 
tween the eyebrows. Proceeding within [the head], one inch is the Luminous Hall, two inches the Cay- 
ern Chamber, and three inches the upper Cinnabar Field.’ All of this information is valued by prac- 
titioners of the Dao, who have orally transmitted the names generation after generation, drawing blood 
[to seal their oath of secrecy]” (NP 18/323, Ware 302; translation modified from Bokenkamp, Scrip- 
lures, 144n26). The early Celestial Master Xiang’er Commentary to the Daode jing criticizes certain meth- 
ods of visualizing the Dao (see Bokenkamp, Scriptures, 100-101), and Bokenkamp quite reasonably sug- 
gests that this Jnner Chapters passage might represent the sort of practice the Celestial Masters deplored 
(Scriptures, 144n26). 

423. Cunshen FF ##, referring to techniques for visualizing one’s inner deities and for keeping them 
resident in the body—for their departure spells death. 

424. Translating zuo sangang liuji 48 = #8 7 2L. The term sangang liuji was appropriated in Confu- 
cian discourse—in texts such as the Latter Han Bohu tong Al He 28 (Discussions in the White Tiger Hall )— 
to designate the “three mainstays and six strands” of human society (DKW 1:115c—d); the “three main- 
stays,” for example, were the relations between lord and vassal, father and son, and husband and wife. 
(The Xtang’er zhu, line 180, must intend a similarly metaphorical sense for the “strands of the Dao” [Dao 
gangji|.) In our text, however, it is clearly astral phenomena that are meant. What the phrase designates, 
however, is unclear to me. There are two possibilities. (1) Taking the verb zwo in its sense of “sit astride,” 
as I have translated in the main text, what is meant is a technique for astral travel; the “mainstays and 
strands” are those of the cosmic net of stars. Edward Schafer’s account is unsurpassed: the celestial 
Mainstays (gang), he explains, were “the cosmic meridians which bind the stars to each other and to the 
poles, above all to the little star named Knot (nu) which marked the celestial pole in the Tang period. . . . 
Some say that there were twelve Mainstays, corresponding to the twelve annual stations of the Jupiter 
cycle. ... Perpendicular to the Mainstays are the Strands or Filaments (ji) of the sky... . The Main- 
stays, then, are the sturdier elements in the cosmic net, and depend from the horizontal Dipper; the 
filaments are the slenderer elements, attached to the stays, and feed out from the vertical edge of the 
galaxy. They might be compared with the standards and threads of basketry, whose meshes are closely 
analogous to those of a net. Sometimes the initiate actually climbs or skims along the Mainstays them- 
selves to proceed from star to star” (Pacing the Void, 241; for more on Daoist astral travel, see Robinet, 
Meditation, 281-328). (2) Taking the verb zuo in its secondary sense of “to run afoul of” or “to be guilty 
of (an infraction),” the import becomes quite di erent. An early Celestial Master petitioning manual, 
HY 615 (studied and partially translated in Nickerson, “Great Petition”), speaks of tianluo digang K # 
Ht, 4] (“the gauze of Heaven and the net of Earth”) as “nets” that laity can get tangled up in, causing 
them great harm. Several petitions in this text request divine help in extricating (most commonly f#) 
clients from them (e.g., 2/8b, 2/11b—12a, 4/2b—4b). 
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transgressions and submitting one’s name on high.*”°> Liu later entered Chicken- 
head Mountain*® and departed as a transcendent. 


Comments 


Like tJian Keng (better known as Peng Zu), the figure of Liu Gen is a vehicle by 
which Ge Hong articulates some of his most cherished views. Every figure in Tra- 
ditions is such a vehicle, of course, but in cases in which the adept-protagonist is al- 
lowed a lengthy speech, Ge’s own predilections rise close to the surface of the text 
and can be more clearly seen. Liu Gen’s hagiography, like Peng Zu’s, comments on 
the entire range of cultivational practices (as well as some techniques of healing and 
spirit control) known to Ge Hong; also like Peng Zu’s hagiography, it arranges these 
practices in a rough hierarchy, and it accomplishes this extensive commentary within 
the framework of a master’s discourse to his disciple—in this case, Han Zhong’s dis- 
course to Liu Gen, nested within Liu’s discourse to his disciple Wang Zhen. 

Details on some of the important practices mentioned, such as the ritual of pe- 
titioning baleful stars, the ingestion of realgar, meditating on the Monad (shouy7), 
and sitting astride the celestial Mainstays and Strands, were provided in notes above. 
The two elixirs mentioned by Han Zhong—which are not here said to have been 
transmitted to Liu Gen—are discussed elsewhere in these pages, and the interre- 
lated matters of the Director of Allotted Life Spans (Siming), the system of deed 
reportage, and the three corpses are treated in part 1. 

Liu Gen is mentioned once (as Liu Jun’an) in Inner Chapters: 


As for their arts of transformation [i.e., the arts fallmg under the aegis of the Three 
Sovereigns scriptural patrimony], the only major text devoted to them 1s Master Mo’s 
Treatise on the Five Phases. It originally comprised five fascicles, but Liu Jun’an, before he 
departed as a transcendent, extracted its essentials and formed them into a single fas- 
cicle. Its method uses both medicinals and talismans. It can cause a person to fly up and 
down; to hide himself where there 1s no space; to become a woman by a mere smile, 
or an old man by a mere twist of his face, or a little boy by merely kneeling on the ground, 
or a tree by merely grasping his sta. [ Using it,] one can plant [a plant] and immedi- 
ately obtain edible melons or fruits; one can form rivers by drawing on the ground, and 
one can make mountains by piling up a bit of soil. Sitting, one can summon the trav- 
eling canteen or call up clouds or fire. There is nothing one cannot produce.'?” 


425. Xieguo shangming #1 #4 4%. Something like what is meant here may be seen in Bokenkamp, 
Scriptures, 366. Two separate but related acts are implied in the phrase: a confession of one’s infractions 
and a reporting of one’s meritorious deeds to celestial bureaus for recording. 

426. Jitou shan, an alternate name for an eminence otherwise known as Chickenfoot Mountain (Jizu 
shan) in Xinyang district, Henan Province. A much later hagiography (TDTJ) has Liu Gen ascending 
from the eastern peak of Mount Heng, the Southern Marchmount (on which see Robson, “Nanyue’)). 

427. NP 19/337, Ware 316 (where Liu Jun’an is wrongly identified as Liu An—but note that the 
abilities listed here overlap to some extent with those of the Eight Sires who appeared to Liu An). For 
an alternate translation of this passage, see Durrant, “Mo Ti,” 544. 
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A figure with the homophonous but di_ erently written name of Liu 7 Gen 
is criticized, along with that of the better-known Zhang Jue i #4, leader of the 
famous Way of Great Peace movement (better known to history as the Yellow Tur- 
ban rebellion) in the eastern parts of the Han empire in 184 ¢.£., as having misled 
commoners by falsely claiming extreme longevity gained by “lesser arts” and by 
feats of transformation.*?° 
In the History of the Latter Han, Liu Gen comes 0 as no less powerful—at least 


in respect to controlling ghosts—than he does in Traditions. 


Liu Gen was a native of Yingchuan. He dwelt in seclusion on Mount Song, Curiosity 
seekers came from afar to study the Dao with him. The Governor Shi Qi # #f took 
him for a charlatan and had him arrested and brought in to his offices. He questioned 
him, saying, “What arts do you have, that you mislead and deceive the people so? You 
will perform a confirmatory feat, or else you will die at once.” Liu said, “I truly have 
no unusual powers, except that I have some small ability to cause people to see ghosts.” 
“Summon one right now,” Shi said, “so that I can see it with my own eyes, and only 
then will I take it as clearly established.” At this, Lru Gen looked to the left and whis- 
tled. Ina moment, Shi’s deceased father, along with several dozen of his departed rel- 
atives, appeared before them, bound. They knocked their heads on the ground toward 
Liu and said, “Our son has acted wrongly and should be punished!” Then they turned 
to Shi Qi and said, “As a descendant, not only do you bring no benefit to your an- 
cestors, but you bring trouble to us departed spirits! Knock your head on the ground 
and beg forgiveness for us!” Shi Qi, stricken with fear and remorse, knocked his head 
until it ran blood and begged to take the punishment for his crime himself. Liu Gen 
remained silent and made no reply. Suddenly he [and the ghosts] all vanished.*?° 


Bowu zi also lists him among a group of masters of esoterica (fangshi), and the 
Soushen jt preserves a story about him; see the entry in part 3 for details. 


A27. LiuJing #) # 


Liu Jing, styled Taixuan A % , was a native of Nanyang.**° He was an Attendant 
Gentleman under Han Emperor Wen.**! Later he abandoned the world and fol- 
lowed Lord Zhang 9k # of Handan to study the Way.'°? From him Liu Jing re- 


428. NP 9/172, Ware 156; cf. Kandel, Taiping, 56-58; Eichhorn, “Rebellion”; Eichhorn, “Aufstand”; 
Eichhorn, “T’ai-p’ing”; Levy, “Yellow Turban”; Michaud, “Yellow Turbans.” Ge Hong’s main critique 
of this group, as is typical, aside from their having misled the people to garner wealth and launch re- 
bellion, is that their arts do not significantly lengthen life. 

429. Hou Han shu 82B/2746. 

430. In central Henan Province. But it is possible to read Tao Hongjing’s gloss on a Declarations of 
the Perfected mention of Liu as indicating that he hailed from Yu ft, an old name for the area around 
Chongqing in what is now Sichuan Province; see part 3 for details. 

431. Reigned 180-157 B.C.E. 

432. Handan corresponds to modern Handan district, Hebei Province. On Lord Zhang, see 
“Comments.” 
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ceived methods for subsisting on efflorescence of vermilion pills and cloud-mother 
pills;*8° he synthesized and ingested these, and so lived to be one hundred thirty 
years old. To look at him, one would judge him to be a person in his thirties. He 
knew the auspiciousness or inauspiciousness [of future events]. 


Comments 


A passage in Exoteric Traditions of Han Emperor Wu, partially translated in part 3, gives 
more details about Liu Jing’s techniques, abilities, and transmissions and relates 
him to the filiation of techniques with which that text is especially concerned. But 
a passage in the Supreme Purity Scripture on Walking the Celestial Mainstay (Bu tiangang 
jing & K Al 4B), which explicitly states that this scripture was the full revelation of 
an earlier, pre-Shangqing (and, according to it, merely “excerpted and abbreviated” 
[chaolue > #% ]) text, singles out one of these methods and implicates both Liu Jing 
and Lord Zhang of Handan (whoever he might have been) in its filiation. The pas- 
sage states that the official Wang Feng = JA\, a fellow clansman of Wang Mang, 
In 24.B.C.E. received a summary of the “method of walking the celestial mainstay” 
from “the practitioner of the Dao Liu Jing,” who had received them from his 


“teacher in transcendence, Lord Zhang of Handan.”!** 


A28. LiiGong & 7 


Lii Gong, <styled Wenjing X @{, when young loved to practice macrobiotic regi- 


mens. Taking a male and a female servant, he went into the Taihang Mountains*°° 


to collect medicinal herbs. Suddenly he saw three persons in a valley. They asked 
him, “Are you intent on long life? Is that why you are exerting yourself so tirelessly?” 
Lii Gong replied, “I truly am intent on long life, but I have not found a good tech- 
nique, so I am gathering and ingesting these medicinal herbs; but they are of mi- 
nuscle benefit at best.” One of the persons said to him, “My surname is Li 2 , 
and I am styled Wenqi X #¢.” The next one said, “I am surnamed Sun 7 and 
styled Boyang 4H '7.” The third one said, “I am surnamed Wang © and styled 


433. “Efflorescence of vermilion pills” is explained above (see “Comments” on }Ling Shouguang 
hagiography). “Cloud-mother,” as explained in footnote 136 above, is mica, and this must have been 
the main (but not the sole) ingredient of these pellets. HY 388, 2/14b5 __., gives one such recipe. 

434. HY 1305, 28b—29a; see also the discussion of this passage in Andersen, “Bugang,” 18—19. “Walk- 
ing the mainstay” refers to a complex series of dance movements and accompanying ritual gestures de- 
signed to bring the adept into perfect harmony with cosmic patterns; the earliest-attested and most fa- 
mous example is the “Steps of Yu” (Yu bu &% 3) still employed in many Daoist rites. These practices 
are now known to have originated with pre-Daoist “shamanic” practices (although the term “shamanic” 
as used to characterize these practices remains to be carefully weighed and justified). For a thorough 
study, see Andersen, “Bugang’; on the pre-Daoist sources, see Harper, “Warring States, Oin, and Han 
Manuscripts,” 240-43; Harper, “Warring States Natural Philosophy,” 872-73. 

435. A mountain chain that runs through modern Henan, Hebei, and Shanxi Provinces. 
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Wenshang X §.”4°° All three of them were transcendents from the Grand Har- 
mony Repository in the [ Heaven of ] Grand Purity, and they had come at that time 
to gather medicinal herbs. [The first person said to Lii Wenjing:] “You may be 
deemed a new student. Since you are of the same surname as J, sir, and since your 
style is half the same as mine, it must be that you are destined to meet with long 
life. If you can follow us as we gather medicinal herbs, we will speak to you of tech- 
niques of nondying.” Lii Gong then did obeisance and said, “It is my good fortune 
to meet with you transcendents. But I fear that I may be unfit to receive your in- 
struction, due to my ignorance and blockages. If, however, I am to be favored by 
being selected, then I vow to be reborn.”*°” So he followed the transcendents and 
departed. 

Within two days they had transmitted to him one set of esoteric techniques, and 
so they sent himo _, saying, “You should go look at your native village.” Lit Gong 
did obeisance and took his leave. The three persons spoke to him again, saying, 
“You have been with us for two days, but in the human realm that is two hundred 
years.” So Lit Gong returned home, but all he saw [of his old residence] was an 
empty house, and not one of his relatives was still there. Then he found a descen- 
dant several generations removed from someone [he had known] in his village; this 
person was named Zhao Fu #4 ##. Lii Gong asked him where his family members 
had gone, and Zhao Fu replied, “Where do you come from, su, that you should ask 
of people from so long ago and far away? I once heard my elders say that there 
had been a man named Lii Gong who took a male and a female servant with him 
into the Taihang Mountains to gather medicinal herbs and then never returned. 
They thought he must have been devoured by tigers or wolves. That was over two 
hundred years ago. But there is one descendant of his—several generations re- 
moved—named Lii Xi #. He lives a dozen or so li east of the city and is a prac- 
titioner of the Dao. Many of the commoners serve him. If you ask around for him, 
he should be easy to find.” Lii Gong did as Zhao Fu had said. He went to Lii X1’s 
gate, knocked, and asked for him. A servant emerged and questioned Lii Gong about 
where he had come from, and Lii Gong answered, “This is my family. I once fol- 
lowed transcendents and departed; from then to now it has been over two hundred 
years.” When Lii Xi heard this he was shocked and delighted. He dropped what 
he was doing and came forth at once, did obeisance, and said, “The transcendent 
has returned!” He could not overcome his mixed feelings of sorrow and joy. 

So Lii Gong bestowed his divine techniques on Lii Xi, then departed. Although 
Lit Xi was already eighty years old, once he ingested [the preparation] he at once 


436. I have no information on any of these figures, except that the name Boyang is reminiscent of 
both +Laozi and tWei Boyang. 

437. This term, gengsheng % £ , sometimes used in discussions of esoteric methods, is here meant 
not entirely figuratively; some methods involve a regression to a fetal state and reenactment of con- 
ception, so as to remove congenital, death-inducing blockages and create a new being with a new, longer 
allotted life span (or else no preset life span at all). 
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returned to youth and vigor. When he reached the age of two hundred, he entered 
the mountains. For generations, his descendants never again grew old or died.> 


. o a 
Comments 


This rather poignant story makes a point about the relationship between self- 
cultivation and the family: although the adept’s career often pulls him or her away 
from familya airs—a tension we see in other Traditions hagiographies—it can also 
ultimately result in unexpected blessings for the whole family. Here, Ltt Gong’s be- 
stowal of unnamed methods on his descendants results in an entire extended fam- 
ily of transcendents. This familial filiation 1s rather unusual in Ge Hong’s writings; 
most of the transmissions he describes are to nonkin disciples. 

We catch other glimpses of social context as well: Lii Gong takes a male anda 
female servant with him into the mountains when gathering herbs; his descendant, 
Li Xi, is “served” by—that is, the recipient of various merit-making giftsando_— er- 
ings from—‘“commoners” (the phrase is min duo fengshi zhi R 4 BS Z). 

The announcement that the three figures who appear to Lii Gong are “tran- 
scendents from the Grand Harmony Repository in the [Heaven of] Grand Pu- 
rity” (taiging taihe fu Kf * #4 jf) underscores the fact, seen elsewhere in the text, 
that celestial transcendents were thought to be organized into and overseen by an 
elaborate administrative hierarchy. 


A29. Luan Ba # 


Luan Ba was a native of <Chengdu in> Shu commandery. When young, he stud- 
ied the Way, and did not cultivate himself in worldlya airs. The governor of the 
district paid him a personal visit, <asking to appoint him to his Labor Section and 
treating him as a teacher and friend.> The governor then said, “I hear that you 
possess the Way, sir. May I see one marvel?” Luan Ba answered, “Very well.” Then, 
from a seated position, he entered the wall of the room; he became like a cloud of 
vapor, then vanished [into it]. <People on the other side of the wall were heard 


p> 


crying, “Tiger! Tiger!” But when he returned, he was Luan again. 


Later, Luan Ba was nominated as a Filial and Incorrupt, appointed a Gentle- 
man of the Interior, and then promoted to the post of > Governor of Yuzhang dis- 


trict.°° Before he was made Governor of Yuzhang, there had been a god in the 


439 


temple at Mount Lu**”’ who would converse with people, drink liquor, and throw 


438. Its seat was located in modern Nanchang district, Jiangxi Province. 

439. This temple, located in the Yuzhang jurisdiction (Mount Lu is located in Jiujiang district, Jiangxi 
Province), was a powerful and prominent regional temple during the early medieval period. For a study, 
see Miyakawa, “Cults.” Additional studies of Daoist (often as compared with Buddhist and Confucian) 
relations with local cults and the gods, temples, and shamans of the common religion include Stein, 
“Religious Taoism”; Miyakawa, Rikuchd shi kenkyii, 191-235; Miyakawa, Shikyd, 356-65; Schipper, 
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its cup in the air. The god could make the wind blow on Lake Gongting in two di- 
rections at once, so that travelers in either direction would have the wind in their 
sails. But, a couple of weeks before Luan arrived at his post, the god in the tem- 
ple no longer made a sound, and no one knew where it had gone. When Luan ar- 
rived, he personally submitted a memorial*"® saying that this “temple demon” had 
falsely arrogated the title of a celestial official and had been duping and deplet- 
ing the common people for a long time. It was time for the demon to be punished 
for its crimes. The memorial asked that notice be given to the personnel evalua- 
tion sections [of all districts] that he was personally going to be pursuing and cap- 
turing this demon; for, if it were not controlled and punished, he feared it would 
continue to roam about the world, eating blood sacrifices wherever it went, visit- 
ing sickness on the good people without due cause in order to increase the 0 _ er- 
ings made to it. 

And so he set out, inquiring in many areas in the shrines at mountains and rivers, 
seeking the tracks of this demon. He traced it to the Qi domain,"!! where it had 
assumed the form of a student. The Governor of Qi had granted this student an 
audience and had been impressed with his physical beauty, his talent for disputa- 
tion, and his knowledge of and ability to discuss the classics and expound on their 
meaning. In fact, he had made a widespread impression in Qi; everyone knew of 
him. The governor, furthermore, not knowing that this was really a demon, had 
given him his daughter in marriage, and a son had been born of the match. 

When Luan Ba arrived, after exchanging greetings and pleasantries, he said to 
the governor, “I have heard that your son-in-law knows the Five Classics and the 
philosophers. May I meet him?” The governor invited his son-in-law to join them, 
but he declined to come out, saying he was ill. Luan Ba then repeatedly insisted on 
seeing him. In their quarters, the son-in-law told his wife, “If I go out there today, 
I will surely die.” The governor’s daughter thought it all very strange and did not 
know what to make of it. Meanwhile, Luan, knowing he would not come out vol- 
untarily, asked for an official proclamation tablet and a brush. He wrote a talisman 
on it and gave it to the governor, saying, “Give this to your son-in-law, and he will 
come out on his own.” When he had received the talisman, the son-in-law wept, 
gave some parting instructions to his wife, and came out. On seeing Luan from a 
distance, his body already changed into that of a fox, but his face was still that of 
a human. Luan cursed him in a stern voice: “How dare you, you dead fox! Why 
do you not revert to your complete, true form?” With that he turned completely 


into a fox. Luan spoke again: “Let him be executed!” At once, but without Luan’s 
lifting a hand to cause it, the fox’s head was severed and fell to the floor. Luan then 


ordered that the baby fox be brought out. The boy to whom the governor’s daugh- 


“Strangers”; Lévi, “Fonctionnaires”; Kleeman, God’s Own Tale; Kleeman, “Licentious Cults”; Kleeman, 
“Mountain Deities.” 
440. It is unclear whether he does so to court or to the otherworldly hierarchy (or perhaps both). 
441. The seat of which was located in modern Linzi district, Shandong Province. 
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ter had given birth had already changed back into fox form. It, too, was executed. 
Luan then took his leave and returned to his commandery. 

Luan Ba was afterward promoted by the Han emperor to the office of Secre- 
tarial Court Gentleman. On a certain occasion, he was the only one to arrive late 
for a large gathering of the court, and he seemed a bit tipsy. Nor did he swallow 
his liquor [during the ceremony] but instead spat it out toward the southwest. Be- 
cause of this, a report was submitted charging that Luan Ba had shown great dis- 
respect. He was summoned in for questioning. He bowed his head in apology, say- 
ing, “In my home village, because I am able to control demons and cure illness, 
the people have built a temple for me while I am still alive. This morning all of 
the elders were in my temple for the community drinking ceremony, and I could 
not abandon them. This is why I arrived late and a bit flushed with liquor. Then, 
as I arrived, a fire broke out in my home district in the Chengdu city market; so I 
blew out the liquor in order to make rain to put out the fire. I would hardly dare 
to be disrespectful. If, after an investigation, I am found guilty of being so, I will 
accept the punishment.” So a letter was sent to Chengdu. Chengdu officials re- 
sponded: “At daybreak a fire started. Within the space of a meal, a great rain came 
in from the northeast, and the fire was extinguished. The rainwater smelled like 
liquor.” 

After this, there was a sudden wind and fog one morning; the sky grew dark, 
and the fog was so thick that one could not see another person sitting opposite 
oneself. During this fog, Luan Ba disappeared. Inquiries revealed that, on this day, 
he had returned to Chengdu to bid farewell to his relatives and friends and had 
then ascended to Heaven. His ascension, too, was accompanied by wind, rain, and 
darkness. 

<No one knew the location of the place from which he had departed.*"?> 


Comments 


Luan Ba is one of several Traditions adepts who make it their business to shut down 
the cults of overweening animal spirits who are satisfying their lust for blood 
sacrifices by cowing the local populace into making excessiveo _ erings. ((Ge Xuan 
is another.) But Luan Ba goes to special lengths to do so, and he does so in his ca- 
pacity as governor, as a service to the people. The grateful people establish a shrine 
for him while he is yet alive, an unusual but not unheard-of act and a fascinating 
example of a type of lay-adept relation. His use of a memorial to the throne and 
an official proclamation tablet to legitimate his authority is a place where imperial 
and esoteric techniques overlap, pointing up the large extent to which esoteric ges- 


442. Asif to supply this unknown information, Yang X1’s tutelary Perfected Ones told him that “in 
former times, Luan Ba performed ‘martial liberation’ and departed, entering Mount Linlu. There he 
remained for thirteen years before returning home. Now he resides within Crane Cry [and?] Crimson 
Rock Mountains” (ZG14/18b1-2). 
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tures and symbols of power drew on imperial models;**° and the reader’s difficulty 
in discerning which imperium he appeals to (the terrestrial or the celestial?) drives 
that point home. 

Luan Ba’s long-distance extinguishing of the fire in his district is paralleled by 
a similar account in the hagiography of Transcendent Sire Chen (Chen xiangong). 

In Inner Chapters, Ge Hong mentions Luan Ba along with two other figures as ex- 
amples of people who, “because of their merit and kindness in the eyes of the 
people, had temples and shrines established for them while they were still living.”*# 

In Fan Ye’s (398-446 c.£.) History of the Latter Han we find a biography of Luan 
Ba.** It stresses his official career, his classical learning, and his concern to pro- 
mote education and standardize rites among the official class. (His destruction of 
temple cults is another kind of standardization of rites.) Of his exorcistic activities 
it has this to say, after recording his promotion to the post of governor of Yuzhang: 


The terrain of that commandery held many demons and aberrations of mountains 
and rivers, and the common people often used up their capital on lavisho _ erings to 
them. Luan Ba had some knowledge of arts of the Dao and could command demons 
and spirits, so he tore down the shrines and abolished sacrifices, cutting back and con- 
trolling the activities of illicit shamans, and from then on aberrations and anomalies 
quieted down on their own. 


The biography continues by relating how, after the reigning emperor died, he was 
to be interred in a tumulus at a location that would require the destruction of many 
commoners’ graves. The imperial household wanted to proceed, but Luan Ba bit- 
terly protested. For this he was imprisoned by the prince, tried, found guilty, and 
sentenced to house arrest. Later, according to Fan Ye, he declined an appointment 
by Emperor Ling and submitted a memorial protesting the murder of two other 
officials. This angered the emperor so much that he had Luan placed under guard; 
Luan killed himself: (We see from this element in the narrative another case in which 
Ge Hong is rewriting rival accounts of an adept’s demise.) His son later reached 
the rank of governor of Yunzhong. 


A30. Shen Xi % # 


Shen Xi was a native of Wu commandery.**° He had studied the Way in Shu, but 
he was capable only of dispelling disasters, drivmgo _ illness, and thus succoring com- 
moners. <He knew nothing of macrobiotic practices or medicinal substances. But 
his merit and integrity touched Heaven, and the spirits of Heaven took note of him.> 


443. A point made clearly for the first time, and brilliantly, in Seidel, ““Trésor national’” and “Im- 
perial Treasures.” 

444. NP 13/241, Ware 217. 

445. Hou Han shu 57/1841-42. On Fan Ye’s treatment of such figures in general, and his implied 
authorial perspective on them, see Campany, Strange Writing, 341-42. 

446. In modern Wu district, Jiangxi Province. 
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Shen was once traveling with his wife, <who was of the Jia % clan; they had 
been to visit Zhuo Kong # 4 and his family—the family of their son’s wife—and 
were returning when> they met on the road a carriage drawn by a white deer, an- 
other drawn by a green dragon, <and another drawn by a white tiger>. These were 
followed by a train of several dozen mounted attendants <clad in crimson, carry- 
ing spears and wearing swords, the reflections from which shone over the whole 
roadway. [One of the mounted men] asked Shen, “Are you the practitioner of the 
Dao Shen X1?” Shen, astonished and not knowing what to make of it, replied, “Yes. 
Why do you ask?” The mounted man said, “You have earned merit by your con- 
duct toward the commoners. In your heart you have never forgotten the Dao, and 
in your conduct since birth there has been no fault. But you received [at birth] a 
short allotted life span, and it is about to run out. The Yellow Thearch and Lord 
Lao*’ ordered that these transcendent officers descend to invite you. The Gentle- 
man Attendant Bu Yan /# #€ “4 is the one in the white deer carriage. The World- 
Transcending Lord Master Sima #] & 4 9 is the one in the green dragon car- 


riage. And the Escorting and Welcoming Emissary Xu Fu # 7° is the one in 





447. Or possibly Lord Lao alone, as in some other early versions of the text. The expression here 
is Huang Lao. 

448. This figure, surnamed Pu and named Yanzhi in some other versions, is probably the “Master 
Pu” (Pu jf xiansheng) mentioned in an extremely laconic Dongxian zhuan hagiography (YJQQ 110/1b, 
also quoted verbatim without any addition in TD'TJ 6/2a) and treated much more expansively in MSZ 
14/5b—7b. All three of these texts mention his conveyance in a carriage drawn by white deer. On the 
Dongxian zhuan, see Campany, Strange Writing, 92-93. 

449. This is probably Sima Jizhu #] % # =, who first appears in the historical record as a major 
figure in Sima Qian’s chapter on diviners (Shyi 127/3215~21). Arrayed Traditions seems to have once con- 
tained a hagiography of him, no longer extant. He also bulks large in the Shangqing hagiographic tra- 
dition as an early alchemical practitioner; in ZG 14/17a, for example, he is listed among those “whose 
corpses stank when they had qua ed the nine-cycle elixir, from whose bodies maggots streamed when 
they had swallowed a spatulaful of it” (see Strickmann, “On the Alchemy,” 131). (He is also mentioned 
elsewhere in ZG: 5/garo, 5/16a10, 10/6br, 14/12b2.) 

450. According to Sima Qian’s Records of the Historian, Xu Fu, at his own request, was sent out in 
the company of “several thousand young boys and girls” by the founding Qin emperor to search for 
Penglai, Fangzhang, and Yingzhou, three isles of transcendents in the Eastern Sea (see Shit 6/247 [tr. 
Nienhauser, Records, 142], 118/3086). A version of this legend, ending with Xu Fu’s return before hav- 
ing located Penglai, appears in An Qi’s Arrayed Transcendents hagiography (HY 294, 1/14b—15a; Kalten- 
mark, Lie-sien tchouan, 115-18). The late-third-century Treatise on the Anomalous Aquatic and Terrestrial Crea- 
tures of Linhat (Linhat shuitu_yiwu zhi) by Shen Ying mentions a temple to Xu Fu (p. 5; on this text, see 
Campany, Strange Writing, 47-48). Account of the Ten Continents (Shizhou ji 2b; also cited in YJQOO 26/2b) 
recapitulates the legend of his sea voyage and concludes by saying that he never returned but instead 
“attained the Dao.” Later hagiographies appear in Dongxian zhuan (YJQQ 110/11a—b) and in Du Guang- 
ting’s writings (T'PGJ 4.6 cites both Xianzhuan shiyi and Guang yijt). And Xu Fu is the subject of several 
accounts of anomalies. In an Jnner Chaplers passage, Ge Hong registers disapprobation of him: he notes 
that since Qin Shi Huang was willing to reward An Qi for divulging some of the secrets of long life, he 
must have been favorably disposed toward transcendents’ practices; but instead “he was only misused 
and manipulated by the likes of Lu Ao [on him, see Ruo shi hagiography] and Xu Fu” (NP 13/242, 
Ware 218). 
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the white tiger carriage.” In a moment, three> transcendents, clad in feathered gar- 
ments and holding bamboo staves and tablets bordered with green jade and in- 
scribed with vermilion jade graphs, approached him, and bestowed these docu- 
ments on Shen. Shen could not read the characters. Then, without further ado, he 
was transported up to Heaven. <Now at the time there were people near the road 
plowing and hoeing. They all saw the scene and did not know what to make of it, 
when> suddenly a thick cloud of fog rolled in and everyone was gone. <All that 
remained was the carriage Shen had been riding, and his ox, which waso_ ina 
field grazing on sprouts. One of the people recognized the ox and carriage as be- 
longing to Shen, so he went to inform his family. His disciples feared that it had 
been demons who had taken them and carriedthemo into the mountains, so they 
spread out and searched the area within a hundred-l radius, but they failed to find 
them.> 

More than four hundred years later, Shen Xi returned to his home <to inquire 
[about his family]. By then he had had several dozen generations of descendants. 
Delighted to see him, they exclaimed, “We had heard the elders relate that among 
our ancestors was a transcendent, and now our transcendent has come to visit!” 
He stayed there several weeks.> He told them that, at the time when he first as- 
cended to Heaven, he did not see the Celestial Thearch but saw only Lord Lao. 
Lord Lao was seated <facing east. Attendants ordered Shen Xi not to decline [the 
honor]**! but merely to sit in silence. The palace was luxuriant. Cloud vapors in 
five colors [and] “mystic yellow”? [billowed about]; the scene was simply inde- 
scribable in words.> There were hundreds of attendants, including many who were 
girls and many who were young men. <In the courtyard grew trees of pearl and 
jade as well as profuse bunches of all sorts of herbs, and dragons, tigers, and other 
evil-dispelling creatures cavorted among them. The only audible sound was a langlang 
like bronze or iron, the source of which he could not discern. The four walls were 
fully covered in talismanic writings. As for the person of Lord Lao himself, he was 
about ten feet tall; his hair was tied up, and he wore a patterned garment. His body 
radiated light. In a little while,> jade maidens brought out a golden table on which 
were Jade cups filled with medicinals. ‘They bestowed these on Shen Xi, saying, “This 
is a divine elixir, Whoever drinks it will not die. <There is one spatula’s worth each 
for you and your wife. Drink it all and do not [out of politeness] decline it.” After 
they had consumed this medicine,> they were given two jujubes, as big as chicken 
eggs, and some strips of dried meat. 


451. That is, not to make a polite fuss about his unworthiness to receive such favor. 

452. Xuanhuang & B. In some alchemical texts this is a synonym for massicot, an oxide of lead 
(Schafer, “Lead,” 418); HY goo, 1/ta, gives a list of its synonyms. In other alchemical contexts xwan- 
huang is the name of a preliminary compound used in luting the vessel or as an ingredient of the elixir 
proper; ite ects a union of Heaven and Earth, as well as of yin and yang in their pure states, repre- 
sented by the essences of (dark) lead and (light) mercury respectively (see the discussion of alchemy in 
part 1; and Pregadio, “Nine Elixirs,” 592-93). In such contexts it is perhaps better rendered as “dark 
and yellow” or Sivin’s “black and yellow” (“Theoretical Background,” 256). 
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<Then, when Shen Xi was sent back, he was told: “Go back to the human realm 
and cure the sick among the common people. Whenever you wish to return to this 
upper realm, write this talisman and hang it on a pole, and you will be welcomed 
back.” Shen was then given one talisman as well as one text containing methods of 
transcendence. Then he suddenly felt as if he were asleep, and he was already back 
on Earth. 


Today, many have obtained this talisman.#93> 


Comments 


Shen Xi is a rarity in Ge Hong’s writings: an adept who is able to ascend to the 
heavens by merit alone. Ge Hong more commonly views the accumulation of 
merit as a necessary, but not a sufficient, condition for transcendence.** Note, 
however, that what Shen Xi wins is not exactly transcendence: he may ascend at 
will by means of his celestially bestowed talisman, and he is enabled “not to die” 
by the elixir administered to him by jade maidens on high, but his proper and 
fixed station is here on earth, healing commoners. In this he is reminiscent of 
figures such as Fei Changfang (in the Hu gong hagiography) and Commander 
Chen (in the Wang Yuan and Ma gu hagiography), who, unqualified for tran- 
scendence, are similarly granted talismans with which to heal the sick and are con- 
signed to earth. In their cases, the title Agent Above the Earth (dishang zhuzhe Hb, 
= #) is bestowed. 

The celestial scene is the most detailed description we have from Ge Hong’s 
brush of what, for him, the divine tLaozi’s precincts were like. It is anomalous 
from the point of view of Celestial Master and Supreme Purity Daoist scrip- 
tures, but perhaps congruent with Ge Hong’s own views on Laozi’s nature and 
status, that the Celestial Thearch (Tiandi X 77) here seems to be ranked above 
him. 

One other detail is especially significant: when Shen Xi is invested with celes- 
tial documents written in “jade graphs” (yuzi E 4), he cannot read them. The 
script in which they are written is a celestial one, as is the case with all the highest 
Daoist scriptures, and such works must be ¢ranslated into terrestrial language before 
they can be understood by the uninitiated. 


453. And indeed, a Talisman of Shen Xt (Shen Xi fu) is listed in the Inner Chapters (NP 19) catalog of tal- 
ismans seen by Ge Hong. 

454. Compare the implication of a striking story to be found in the Taiqing scriptural passage in 
HY 881, 3/7b: that fervent devotion and unceasing supplication of even a withered tree will eventually 
(in this case, after twenty-eight years) yield instruction in methods of transcendence. 

455. On this complex of ideas, see Robinet, Révélation du Shangging, 1:112-16; Robinet, Méditation, 
29-57; Bokenkamp, Scriptures, 20-21; Campany, “Buddhist Revelation.” Compare the Jnner Chapters pas- 
sage regarding talisman texts, translated above (NP 19/335, Ware 313) in “Comments” to the hagiog- 
raphy of tLaozi. 
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A31. Wang Yuan = i and Ma gu Jit 4 


Wang Yuan, styled Fangping 7 *}, was a native of Donghai. He was nominated 
as a Filial and Incorrupt and was appointed a Gentleman of the Interior and Grand 
Master of Palace Leisure at court. He broadly studied and mastered the Six Clas- 
sics, but had especially good understanding of celestial patterns and the essentials 
of the He and Luo River Charts and [other] prognosticatory weft texts.°° He could 
predict the flourishing and decline of all bemgs in the heavens and among men, 
and could foretell fortune and misfortune in the nine provinces, <as easily as if he 
were gazing at them on his palm. Later he quit his offices and entered the moun- 
tains to cultivate the Way, and by the time his Way had been completed,> [ Latter] 
Han Emperor Huan*’’ heard of him. The emperor summoned him to court re- 
peatedly, but Wang would not appear. So an order was sent out to all kingdoms 
and commanderies to compel him to come to court. [After being brought in,] Wang 
simply lowered his head, kept his mouth shut, and did not reply to the edict. He 
only wrote an inscription on the palace gate; it consisted of over four hundred words, 
all concerning future events. The emperor disliked this and ordered the words 
e aced.'The words on the outside [of the gate] were successfully removed, but the 
ones on the inside appeared even darker and were pressed into the grain of the 
wood. <The more they were erased, the more clearly they showed up.°8> Wang 
returned to his native village. 

<Now Wang Yuan had no children. The people of his village, over several gen- 
erations, helped to support him with donations.> A native of the same comman- 
dery, the Defender-in-Chief Chen Dan [R #i,,° built a Dao chamber for Wang, 
and morning and night he went to pay his respects to him, <asking only for his 


456. Chenwei, or “prognosticatory weft texts,” were a class of Han and Latter Han commentarial 
works on ancient canonical texts, characterized by an exegetical style that interpreted the classics as 
containing hidden meanings and prophecies. Deemed suspect by more conservative literati, they formed 
a fertile source for certain elements of Daoist symbolism, numerology, political ideology, and cosmol- 
ogy. The wei # in the generic name for these texts is of metaphoric significance: as Bokenkamp ex- 
plains, “The primary meaning of the word scriptures [ jing #8] in the phrase ‘Confucian scriptures’ was 
‘warp,’ the guiding threads in a piece of weaving. The ‘weft’ texts were thus believed to interlock with 
and complete the scriptures” (Scriptures, 127n). For further information on chenwei, see Kaltenmark, 
“Tch’an-wei’; Itano, “T*u-ch’en”; Seidel, ““Trésor national’” and “Imperial Treasures”; Saso, “Ho-t’u’"; 
Bokenkamp, Scriplures, 200-201n21, 368n12; Campany, Strange Writing, 122-23. The “He and Luo River 
Charts” were among the most famous of these texts. A collection of extant fragments of them may be 
found in Yasui and Nakamura, Jsho, vol. 6. 

457. He reigned from 146 to 167 C.E. 

458. A method of writing indelibly is described in Inner Chapters (NP 16/292, Ware 277): “Grind up 
one pellet [of Wucheng Z7’s elixir] and write with it on stone, and it will enter the stone; write on metal 
and it will enter the metal; write on wood and it will enter the wood. What you write will penetrate the 
very sinews and veins of the medium and cannot be expunged.” 

459. See the comments in part 3 on this and the other figure surnamed Chen connected with Wang 
Yuan. 
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blessing and saying nothing of studying the Way.> Wang Yuan stayed at Chen Dan’s 
house for over thirty years, <and during all that time there was no one in Chen’s 
family who grew sick or died, including the servants and slaves; the domestic ani- 
mals flourished, and the fields and orchards produced abundant yields.> 

Suddenly one day Wang Yuan announced to Chen Dan: “The time has come 
for me to depart. I cannot remain here much longer. I will set out tomorrow at 
noon.” At that very hour, Wang died. Chen knew he had departed as a transcen- 
dent <and so did not dare bury his body in the ground.> He only wept, sighed, 
and said, “The Master has abandoned me! <How can I bear it?” And so he pre- 
pared a coffin and funerary implements and burned incense, and he approached 
the bed to wrap the body in clothing. But on the third night, the body disappeared; 
yet the cap and garments were completely undisturbed, like a cicada shell. 

A little over a hundred days after Wang Yuan died, Chen Dan died, too. Some 
said that he had obtained Wang’s Way and so [merely] transformed and departed; 
but others said that Wang knew Chen was destined to die soon, so he abandoned 
him and departed. 

Wang Yuan’s first thought was> to head east into Mount Guacang.*®° Passing 
through Wu, he came to the house of Cai Jing # 4 at the Xu Gate.’*! Cai Jing was 
only a peasant, but his bones and physiognomy indicated that he was fit for [even- 
tual] transcendence. Wang Yuan realized this, and that is why he went to his home. 
<Said Wang to Cai: “By birth, you are destined to transcend the world; you will be 
chosen as a replacement for an office. But your knowledge of the Way is scant; your 
pneumas are few and you have much flesh. You cannot ascend [directly] in this con- 
dition, but must avail yourself of shiie.*°? It’s like passing out through a dog’s hole, 
that’s all.”> Then Wang declared to Cai the essential teachings, <and left him. Soon 
Cai felt his entire body grow hot as if on fire. He craved cold water to bathe himself 
in; his entire family brought water and poured it over him, and it was like making 
steam by pouring water over hot rocks. ‘This went on for three days. Then, once his 
bones had completely dissolved, he stood up, went into his room, and covered him- 
self with a blanket. Suddenly he had vanished. When his family looked inside the 
blanket, only his outer skin was left, intact from head to foot, like a cicada shell.464> 


460. Located in southeastern XNianju district, Zhejiang Province. 

461. The Xu Gate was the southwestern gate in the city wall of the seat of Wu district, located in 
present-day Zhejiang Province. 

462. Normally I render this term as “escape by means of a simulated corpse,” but since adi erent 
method appears to be at play in this case (as discussed in “Comments” and in part 1), I here leave the 
expression untranslated. 

463. A small opening in a house wall, too narrow to permit a person easy passage. In a passage in 
EMistory of the Jin, a man must strip o his clothes and hat in order simply to get his head through such 
a hole to shout at people inside a house to which he has been denied entry through the door (in shu 
49/1385). 

464. This is a highly unusual description of how the process of shite feels. But, as discussed in part 
rand in “Comments” below, this also seems to be an atypical case of shite as Ge Hong (and texts known 
to him) understood it. 
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After he had been gone more than a decade, he suddenly returned home one 
day. His face was that of a youth once more, and he had regained his strength; his 
hair had reverted to black. He announced to his family: “Lord Wang will arrive on 
the seventh day of the seventh month. On that day you must prepare great quan- 
tities of food and drink too _ er to his attendants.” On the appointed day, Cai’s fam- 
ily borrowed vessels and prepared a vast quantity of beverages and food dishes, set- 
ting them out in the courtyard. Lord Wang did indeed arrive on that day. In advance 
of his arrival, the sound of metal drums, pipes, men, and horses could be heard. 
<The closer the sounds came, the more alarmed were the bystanders, for none could 
tell where the sounds were coming from. Then, when the party arrived at Cai’s 
house, his entire family saw Wang. He was wearing a “long-journey cap” and a 
crimson robe with a tiger-head belt bag, a five-colored sash, and a sword.*> He 
had a short yellow beard and was of medium stature. He was riding a feather- 
canopied chariot drawn by a team of five dragons, <each of themadi erent color. 
To the front and rear, the banners, pennants, insignia, and the train of armed at- 
tendants were all similar to those of a great general when he rides out. ‘There were 
five hundred soldiers in twelve ranks, their mouths all sealed with honey, all astride 
dragon mounts; they descended from the sky to the music of pipes and drums and 
hovered in midair over the courtyard. The attendants were all over ten feet high, 
and they did not walk as humans do. 

When the entire train had arrived, all of the attendants suddenly vanished and 
only Wang Yuan remained visible, seated. Cai Jing’s parents, siblings, and in-laws 
were brought and introduced. Then Wang dispatched someone to summon “Maid 
Ma” (Ma gu). None [of Gai’s family] knew who this Maid Ma was. The summons 
read: “Wang Fangping respectfully says: ‘It has been a long time since you were in 
the human realm. I have come to this place today and was wondering whether the 
Maid would like to come and converse for a while.’” In a moment came a note in 
reply; the messenger was invisible, but the words of the note were read aloud, and 
they were these: “Maid Ma bows and says: “Without our realizing it, more than five 
hundred years have passed since our last meeting! Noble and base have their proper 
order, so it is appropriate that I bow to you who are of superior rank. I am trou- 
bling your messenger to carry this to you for the moment, and I myself will arrive 
in the space of a meal. I must first carry out an order to stop by Penglai;*° I shall 
not be gone long, and as soon as I return I shall come to greet you personally. Pray 
do not leave until I have come.” 

Four hours later, Maid Ma arrived. In her case, too, the sounds of men and 
horses were first heard; then they arrived. Her train of attendants was half the 
size of Wang’s. When she arrived at Cai’s home, his whole family saw her as well. 


465. These accoutrements are all signs of Wang’s high rank in the realm of transcendents. 

466. One of the isles in the Eastern Sea that were thought to harbor transcendents and herbs of 
deathlessness, and in quest of which maritime expeditions were launched in Qin and Han times. See 
footnote 8 in the Group A hagiographies above. 
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She appeared to be a handsome woman of eighteen or nineteen; her hair was 
done up, and several loose strands hung down to her waist. <Her gown had a pat- 
tern of colors, but it was not woven; it shimmered, dazzling the eyes, and was in- 
describable—1t was not of this world. She approached and bowed to Wang, who 
bade her rise. When they were both seated,> they called for the traveling can- 
teen.*°7 The servings were piled up on gold platters and in jade cups without limit. 
There were rare delicacies, many of them made from flowers and fruits, and their 
fragrance permeated the air inside [Cai’s home] and out. When the meat was sliced 
and served, [in flavor] it resembled broiled mo,#°° and was announced as kirin 
meat.'69 

Maid Ma declared: “Since I entered your service, I have seen the Eastern Sea 
turn to mulberry fields*” three times. As one proceeded across to Penglai, the water 
came only up to one’s waist. I wonder whether it will turn to dry land once again.” 


Wang answered with a sigh, “Oh, the sages all say that the Eastern Sea will once 


again become blowing dust.”*7! 


Maid Ma wanted to meet Cai Jing’s mother, wife, and other [female] members 
of the family. Now, at this time, Cai’s younger brother’s wife had given birth to a 
child only a few days earlier. As soon as Maid Ma saw the young woman, she said, 
“Whew! Stop there for a moment and don’t come any closer!” Then she asked that 
a small amount of uncooked rice be brought to her. When she got the rice, she 


467. Explained in part r. 

468. This mo can mean either a fanciful, black-and-white colored, bearlike beast that feeds on bronze 
and iron (as mentioned in the Classic of Mountains and Seas), or, as a cognate, a domesticated animal re- 
sembling the donkey; see DKW 7/698b. Probably the former, wild beast, is meant here. 

469. On the kirin, see footnote 382 to the Liu An hagiography above. 

470. Or, perhaps more accurately, “mulberry [groves] and fields [of other crops].” 

471. As Joseph Needham has pointed out, this passage contributed to the formation of a Daoist 
geologic trope: the notion that, over vast eras, geologic changes can render seas into land and can 
submerge land under seas. By the mid-Tang, at least, the expression sangtian 3 11 —“mulberry fields,” 
or “mulberry groves and [crop] fields,” which shows up (for example) in some poems of Li Bo—had 
become a metonym for land that had once been or would someday be covered by ocean, and thus, 
more generally, for massive geologic change. Yan Zhenqing, in an essay, “Notes on Altars to Tran- 
scendents on Ma gu Mountain” (Ma gu shan xiantan ji Jit 34 1) (i 38 #, ca. 770 c.x.), after quoting 
this remark from the hagiography, observes: “Even in stones and rocks on lofty heights there are shells 
of oysters and clams to be seen. Some think that they were transformed from the groves and fields 
once under the water (sangtian)” (Needham, Science, 3:599—600). And, in a passage in chapter 20 of 
Shishuo xinyu (ca. 430 C.E.) concerning the diviner Guo Pu, narrating events that would have occurred 
around 310, the term sangiian is used (and this passage is also cited in ‘TPYL 558/6a). The story runs: 
“When Guo Pu crossed the Yangzi River, he lived in Jiyang district (on the river, east of Jiankang). 
When his mother died, he placed her grave not a full hundred paces from the water, and his con- 
temporaries considered it too close. Guo Pu replied, ‘In the future it will all become dry land (lu [).’ 
[The text then adds, to confirm the accuracy of Guo’s prediction:] At present, the sandy shore has 
widened so that all around the graveyard for several dozen i are mulberry groves and rice paddies 
[sangtian]” (tr. modified from Mather, Tales, 360). Buddhist authors also availed themselves of this trope 
(Durt, “Archaeology,” 1237). 
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threw it on the floor, <saying that she did so in order to dispel the unclean 
influences>. When everyone looked down, the rice grains had all changed to pearls. 
Wang chuckled, “It’s simply because the Maid is young and I’m old that I no longer 
enjoy these sorts of <monkeylike> transformation tricks anymore.” 

Wang Yuan then announced to Cai Jing’s family, “I wish to present you all 
with a gift of fine liquor. This liquor has just been produced by the celestial 
kitchens. Its flavor is quite strong, so it is unfit for drinking by ordinary people; 
in fact, in some cases it has been known to burn people’s intestines. You should 
mix it with water, and you should not regard this as inappropriate.” With that, 
he added a dou of water to a sheng of liquor, stirred it, and presented it to the 
members of Cai Jing’s family. On drinking little more than a sheng of it each, they 
were all intoxicated. After a little while, the liquor was all gone. <Wang dispatched 
attendants, saying, “There’s not enough. Go get some more.” He gave them a 
thousand in cash, instructing them to buy liquor from a certain old woman in 
Yuhang.*”? In a short while, the attendants returned, saying, “We have secured 
one oilcloth bag’s worth, about five dou of liquor.” They also relayed a message 
from the old woman in Yuhang: “I fear that this earthly liquor is not fit to be 
drunk by such eminences.”> 

Maid Ma’s fingernails resembled bird claws. When Cai Jing noticed them, he 
thought to himself, “My back itches. Wouldn’t it be great if I could get her to scratch 
my back with those nails?” Now, Wang Yuan knew what Cai was saying in his heart, 
so he ordered him bound and whipped, chiding, “Maid Ma is a divine personage. 
How dare you think that her nails could scratch your back!” The whip lashing Cai’s 
back was the only thing visible; no one was seen wielding it. Wang added, “My 
whippings are not given without cause.” 

Cai Jing had a neighbor whose family name was Chen [; his given name has 
been lost. He had once served as a district-level commander. Hearing that there 
was a divine personage at Cai’s house, he appeared at the gate, knocking his head 
on the ground and seeking an audience. So Wang Yuan directed for him to be 
brought forward. This man requested to be made a Supporting Express Courier*”? 
like Cai Jing. Wang told him to stand facing the sun for a moment; while he did so, 
Wang regarded him from behind. Then Wang pronounced: “Whew! Your heart is 
perverse and not correct. You will never be able to be taught the Way of tran- 
scendence. [ But] I will bestow on you the office of Agent Above the Earth.”*”* When 
he was about to depart, Wang placed one talisman and one text in a small box and 
gave this to Commander Chen, declaring to him: “These will not cause you to tran- 
scend the world, but they will at least prolong your original life span to beyond the 
age of one hundred. You can [also] use them to dispel misfortunes and cure ill- 
nesses. If there are those who [are ill but] whose allotted life spans have not yet run 


472. Yuhang is an old name for the Hangzhou area of modern Zhejiang Province. 
473. In the invisible bureaucracy of the world of spirits and transcendents, that is. 
474. This title, dishang zhuzhe, is explained in part 1. 
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out and who are without sin, then take this talisman to their homes and they will 
recover at once. If there are perverse ghosts and blood-eaters who wreak haunt- 
ings and curses, then, by wearing this talisman at your waist and using the text, you 
will be able to order earth-shrine lictors to round up and send o _ these ghosts. In 
your heart you will also know which cases are serious and which are light, and can 
resolve each situation as you deem appropriate.” 

Commander Chen used this talisman to cure illness, and enjoyed success. Sev- 
eral hundred families served him.*”° He lived to be one hundred ten years old, then 
died. After that, some of his disciples tried to activate his talisman, but it was no 
longer efficacious. 

<After Wang Yuan had departed, the large quantity of food and drink that Cai 
Jing’s family had prepared were all consumed, even though no one had been seen 
eating or drinking them. Cai’s parents discreetly asked him, “What sort of divine 
personage is Lord Wang? At what places does he reside?” Cai answered, “He usu- 
ally resides at Mount Kunlun, but he also travels back and forth to Mount Luo- 


fout’® 


and Mount Guacang. Atop each of these mountains is a palace from which 
Lord Wang oversees the a airs of the Celestial Courts. Every day he is in touch 
with Heaven above a dozen or more times; in all matters of birth and death on 
earth, in [the several jurisdictions of | the Five Marchmounts, reports are made first 
of all to Lord Wang. When Lord Wang goes forth [from one of the palaces], he 
sometimes does not take his entire retinue of officials but only rides a yellow don- 
key and takes about a dozen attendants. Wherever he goes, maintaining an alti- 
tude of several thousand feet, the mountains and forests can be seen below; and at 
each place he arrives, the gods of mountains and waters come forth to greet, wel- 
come, and do obeisance to him,”*77 

Several decades after this,> Cai Jing again temporarily returned home, for Wang 
Yuan had [another] text to bestow [via Cai] on Commander Chen. The charac- 
ters in this book mostly resembled seal script; some were Perfected Writ.‘’? The 
characters were large and were widely spaced. Chen [and his family] preserved it 
for generations, <recording it as an autograph text of Lord Wang, along with the 
talisman and text in the small box.> 


475. That is, they provided him with material support, patronizing his exorcistic services. 

476. A mountain, important in Daoist history, located in Zengcheng district, Guangdong Province. 
For a study of its religious significance, see Soymié, “Lo-feou.” 

477. What is described here is a sort of divine tour of inspection (xunshou i 4), an ideologically 
important ceremonial circuit in which an official in a hierarchically superior position tours his domain 
and receives reports and tribute o _ erings from lesser officials. For details, see Campany, Strange Writing, 
106-13. Groups of worshipers of many temple gods in Taiwan today still enact this rite by carrying 
seated images of the gods around their jurisdictions. 

478. The seal script (zhuanwen 4 X©) would have been an archaic but intelligible way of writing at 
this time, but the Perfected Writ (zhenshu FE #) was in a celestial writing system unintelligible to unini- 
tiated mortals. On such writing in general, see Bokenkamp, Scriptures, 21, 381, 422n; Robinet, Révélation 
du Shangqing, 1:112-16; Campany, “Buddhist Revelation.” 
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Comments 


As Fukui Kojun has noted, the hagiography of Wang Yuan and Ma gu is unusu- 
ally long,*”? but it is not uniquely so in Traditions. It is also unusual in other ways, 
and is richly instructive. For convenience, let us divide the narrative into parts and 
discuss each in turn. 

(1) Wang Yuan’s training. At first Wang is portrayed as the consummate 
official-class master of esoterica ( fangshc), learned in both the Confucian classics 
and the weft texts that collected around them during the Han; it is these latter texts 
that enable him to predict the future. But then he heads to the mountains and “com- 
pletes his Way,” the content of which is nowhere so much as hinted at.*°° As if to 
underscore his new identity, he is next shown stalwartly refusing to speak with the 
ruler of the court he had once served. 

(2) His time with Chen Dan and attainment of transcendence. Here we 
see a striking example of lay-adept relations: the people of his village “support him 
with donations over several generations” (he is childless), and the official Chen Dan 
hosts him for “over thirty years”; what is more, Chen Dan builds a “Dao cham- 
ber” for Wang and twice daily performs a simple ritual of obeisance, “asking only 
for blessing.” We are given to understand that the benefits Chen derived from this 
arrangement consist of the health and prosperity of his entire family, including its 
animals, crops, and lands. It is difficult not to see in these details something quite 
similar to the symbiotic relationship between Buddhist monks and nuns, on the one 
hand, and Buddhist laity, on the other; there, too, what flows to the adepts is usu- 
ally material support (including the construction of dwellings) and what flows from 
them to their lay patrons is merit and hence blessing. 

The scene depicting Wang’s entry into transcendence is a typical example of 
“escape by means of a simulated corpse”: the announcement of the precise day 
and time of “death,” the three-day interval, the gown and cap found undisturbed 
(“like a cicada shell”) and doubtless serving as Wang’s replacement body. Note, too, 
Chen Dan’s role: like some other patrons in Traditions, he knows his part in the 
drama, waiting the requisite period instead of rushing to burial, preparing the coffin 
and other funerary implements so as to put on a convincing performance for the 
spirit officials who will come to retrieve what they take to be Wang’s corpse. Mean- 
while Wang heads for distant mountains, as practitioners of this mode of tran- 
scendence are scripturally enjoined to do. 


479. Fukui, Shinsenden, 126. 

480. I would attribute this in part to his origins as a regional god (see below). Robinet (Révélation du 
Shangging, 1:50) assigns him a pivotal role in the filiation of the nine-cycle elixir and several other elixir 
methods, but this is because she wrongly or at least hastily (in my opinion) equates Wang Yuan with an- 
other figure, “Lord Wang of Xicheng” (Xicheng Wang jun). See below for more on this problem. 
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(3) Wang’s instruction of Cai Jing. Wang Yuan displays an ability much 
prized among the early medieval aristocracy, that of recognizing hidden talent in 
people, here accomplished by reference to the candidate’s “bones and physiog- 
nomy” (guxiang # 4#1); as explained elsewhere,**! these indicate—to those who know 
how to read them—a person’s latent features and allotted life span. Cai Jing’s short- 
comings, among which are his low social status and “much flesh” (transcendents 
were visually depicted in this period with emaciated bodies), oblige him to perform 
a type of shyie—ranked by Ge Hong as the lowest of routes to transcendence (yet 
one that Wang Yuan himself also seems to have employed). The ensuing passage is 
one of the few I have encountered that describe how this process feels. Gai Jing’s is 
not a typical case, however. His she is not so much an escape by means of a merely 
simulated corpse (i.e., a shi F in the sense of a ritually efficacious simulacrum of 
and stand-in for a deceased person) as it is a refinement—note, once again, a ¢hree- 
day refinement—of his impure body, one that dissolves his old bones (the seat of 
life span allotment) and leaves behind not his clothes, shoes, sta, or sword but his 
“outer skin.” In this type of case, shite would perhaps be best rendered as “release 
from one’s corpse,” where the “corpse” is all the dross of one’s own former, im- 
pure body, refined away to leave one with a newly incorruptible body. Cai Jing, by 
means of whatever secret method Wang Yuan conveyed, must undergo in this dras- 
tic, intense, and rather passive form the sort of bodily refinement undertaken more 
gradually and self-directedly by most of the adepts portrayed in Traditions.*®? This 
mode of shiie looks backward to older texts such as the Xiang’er Commentary and the 
Taiping jing that imagined the bodily refinement process as occurring in the after- 
life zone of Grand Darkness (Taiyin  [2), and it anticipates the detailed work- 
ings out of such refinement processes (whether accomplished in this world or the 
next, pre- or postmortem) in the Shangqing and Lingbao movements." 

(4) The gathering at Cai Jing’s home on the seventh day of the seventh 
month. The first thing we notice about this lengthy scene, the heart of the ha- 
giography, is its date. The seventh day of the seventh month, like some other cal- 
endrical “doubles” (the third of the third, the fifth of the fifth), was a festival day. 
The festival in this case marked the night on which two asterisms normally sepa- 
rated by the Celestial River (our Milky Way)—1dentified in most texts as the Weaver 
Girl and the Herder Boy—met as lovers in their annual tryst. This festival had ap- 
parently only existed for a century or two in Ge Hong’s day; there is precious lit- 
tle evidence of it before the end of the Han (although certain Han narratives im- 
ply that the seventh of the seventh was a day when communication between Heaven 
and Earth was especially easy), but Zhou Chu’s J4 € late-third-century Record 


481. See the Guxiang # 74 section of Wang Chong’s Lunheng; Needham, Science, 2:382—86. 

482. Note that it has the same e ects of renewed youth; note too that, like other adepts resorting 
to any form of shiie, Cai Jing must, it seems, stay away from home for an extended period (“more than 
a decade”). 

483. These matters are further discussed in part 1. 

484. On the general lack of Han material, see Bodde, Festwals, 281-88. But clearly some of the seeds 
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of Local Customs (Fengtu ji J& + $2), focusing on seasonal festivals in the Yixing dis- 
trict of Wu (in modern Jiangsu Province), very clearly describes a festival on this 
date and links it with the meeting of the asterisms Weaver Girl and River Drum- 
mer.* On this night, according to Zhou’s Record, people sprinkled and swept their 
courtyards, set outo — erings of wine, dried meats, and fruit preserves on tables, and 
prayed to the two constellations for the fulfillment of a wish—such things as wealth, 
longevity, and sons. Only one wish was allowed, and if one kept it a secret for thiee 
years it was apt to be granted.*® 

While there is little indication that Wang Yuan and Maid Ma are to be identified 
with the astral deities?’ —and there are sources that point toadi erent sort of iden- 
tity, as we will see shortly—their meeting on this date (they arrive separately from dis- 
tant places), the implicitly erotic nature of their relationship,'** and the quantity of 
food and drink 0 — erings set out in the Cai family’s courtyard all clearly suggest an 
association with the festival. Theiro _ erings are more than matched by the exotic del- 


around which the festival would crystallize sometime during the Six Dynasties were already in solution. 
These include one of the “Nineteen Old Poems,” dating to the late Latter Han or the Three Kingdoms 
period, in Selections of Refined Literature (Wenxuan), which images two stars as the Herder Boy and the [ Weaver] 
Girl; the legend that Han Emperor Wu was born on the seventh of the seventh and that this same date 
is when he was honored with a visit by the Queen Mother of the West, a story heavy with erotic over- 
tones; and the fact that two transcendents in Arrayed Traditions, Wang Ziqiao and ‘Tao Angong, are de- 
picted as departing for the skies on this day after meeting with a celestial being who has come to escort 
them away (Kaltenmark, Lie-sien tchouan, 109-11, 169~70). Kaltenmark points out that the seventh of the 
seventh is “un jour oti les communications entre le Ciel et la ‘Terre s’opérent plus facilement: c’est ce jour 
la que les Immortels font leur ascension et que les divinités viennent visiter la terre” (Lie-sten tchouan, 11107). 

485. River Drum[mer] (hegu 31 #) was a name for the whole asterism in which the divine lover 
Herder Boy (gianniu # 4, “he who leads an ox by a rope,” or Altair [Arabic-derived] in the Western 
system) was located (Schafer, Pacing the Void, 1443; DKW 6/tot10c). 

486. Fengtu ji, in Moriya, Sayiki, 307-8. The dates of Zhou Chu’s birth and death are unclear, al- 
though he was certainly active in the latter half of the third century (see Moriya, Sayiki, 26). The ac- 
count in Zong Lin’s 7% | sixth-century Jing Chu suishi ji #1 7 BK FF ZZ, also focusing on southeastern 
festivals, makes it clear that the festival had continued to thrive throughout the Six Dynasties (see the 
text in Moriya, Sayiki, 356—59). Soushen ji 1.28 (tr. DeWoskin and Crump, Jn Search of the Supernatural, 14), 
written not long after Traditions, narrates an encounter between “Heaven’s Weaving Maid” and a mor- 
tal man. Another zhiguai collection, Wu Jun’s More Records of Qi Xie (Xu Qi Xie ji #4 F% # ZZ, on which 
see Campany, Strange Writing, 87-88, 151), which consists mostly of legends “explaining” the origins of 
festivals and customs, contains the story (item 11) of one Cheng Wuding. Wuding, possessing a Way of 
transcendence, declares to his brother that on the seventh of the seventh he will heado _ to attend the 
meeting of the Weaver Girl and the Herder Boy as they cross the Milky Way. He notes that, on this day, 
“all the transcendents return to their respective palaces.” He stays gone from earth for three years. On lit- 
erary seven-seven lore I have benefited from Shields, “Weaver.” 

487. Two details, however, are suggestive: Wang Yuan’s accoutrements and escort party “were all 
similar to those of a great general”—River Drum was similarly martial in aspect (Schafer, Pacing the Void, 
144); and hemp (ma Jif) was used as weaving material. (Note also her shimmering, multicolored gown, 
“not of this world”; but we are told that it was not woven, at least not in an ordinary way.) I know of no 
attempt to explain the name Ma gu (literally, “the Hemp Maiden”); this tradition linking her with the 
seventh of the seventh might be a small clue. 

488. One early version of the Traditions narrative identifies Maid Ma as Wang Yuan’s “second” 
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icacies of the traveling canteen, although Wang’s and Ma’s footmen and attendants 
do not disdain them: after the banquet, Cai’s family find all their dishes depleted. 

Commander Chen is of a type with Fei Changfang (in the Hu gong hagiogra- 
phy): both men, found unfit for transcendence, are granted the lesser office of Agent 
Above the Earth, discussed above. Note that the curative power of the talisman be- 
stowed on Chen is enough to inspire “several hundred families” to “serve” him and 
to enable him to live past a century—but that it can be activated only by Chen and 
not his disciples. It is a onetime dispensation. 

Cai Jing’s answer to his family’s puzzlement about the identity of Wang Yuan 
is one of the most detailed Traditions passages about the administrative workings of 
the unseen realm of transcendents. 


When we turn from the Traditions hagiography to other early documents, it becomes 
apparent that both Wang Yuan and Maid Ma had once been local gods of the east- 
ern coastal region who were now, by means of narratives such as that in Traditions, 
being gathered into the company of transcendents. 

To Arrayed Marvels (Lieyi zhuan 9 # 18), a late-second- or early-third-century 














collection of anomaly accounts credited to Cao Pi & & (187-226 c.£.), are at- 
tributed three fragments touching on our figures. In one, Wang Fangping is por- 
trayed as a “god” or “spirit” (shen) who descended to one Chen Jiefang BR #i 7 
to present him with a pair of apotropaic swords. In another we read: “The Lord 
of Donghai [surely Wang Yuan’s divine title] had a blue shortcoat woven and left 
it behind [as a gift] for Chen Jiefang.” The third gives a version of the incident of 
Cai Jing’s inappropriate fantasy concerning Maid Ma and her luxuriant four-inch 
nails. Here, Cai Jing’s home is located in Dongyang; he is not whipped but rather 
flung to the ground, his eyes running blood; and Maid Ma herself, identified as 
“a divine transcendent” (shenxian), 1s the one who reads his thoughts and does the 
punishing.*®° 

Another collection of anomaly accounts, Liu Jingshu’s #] @{ # early-fifth- 
century Garden of Marvels (Yiyuan % 3@,), contains even more revealing material: 


(ya 32). Only much later sources make them brother and sister. She is clearly made up and coi_ed ap- 
propriately for an assignation with a lover. 

489. The Lieyi zhuan items, respectively, are as follows: (1) item 34 (LX 143, based on TPYL 345/gb; 
cf. BTSC 123/rb, where the same fragment is [apparently erroneously] attributed to Arrayed Traditions 
of Transcendent); (2) item 35 (LX 143, based on TPYL 695/ 2b); (3) item 36 (LX 143-44, based on TPYL 
370/9b). On Lieyi zhuan, see Campany, Strange Writing, 46-47. 

490. The item appears as the first in fascicle 5 of the received, ten-fascicle version of the text and 
matches (except for one graphic variation) with a citation in FYZL 63/763c—764a. It was previously 
translated in Miyakawa, “Cults,” 86; my translationdi ers, mainly in that Miyakawa assumes that Maid 
Ma’s coffin arrived at the site of an already existent temple, whereas I assume that this story is itself the 
founding narrative of a temple dedicated to her, so that its references to “shaman” and “shrine” are to 
be understood in the future perfect, as it were. 
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During Qin times, there was a Temple to Maid Mei ##*°!—or, as one version has it, 
Maid Ma—beside a lake. When alive, she had possessed arts of the Dao. She could 
walk on water in her shoes. Later she violated the laws of the Dao, and her husband, 
out of anger, murdered her and dumped her body in the lake. Following the current, 
it floated on the waves until it reached the [present site of] the temple. A subordinate 
shaman‘*? directed that she be encoffined but not immediately buried. Very soon a 
square, lacquered coffin appeared in the shrine hall.*%° [From then on, ] at the end and 
beginning of each lunar month, people there could make out through the fog an in- 
distinct figure, wearing shoes. Fishing and hunting were prohibited in the area of the 
temple, and violators would always become lost or drown. Shamans said that it was be- 
cause the Maidhadsu ered a painful death and hated to see other beings cruelly killed. 


From this story, which bears all the marks of a temple’s founding legend, it would 
appear that Maid Ma’s cult was originally that of a powerful but wronged 
human being and that it was rooted in a particular locality “beside a lake” — 
probably Lake Gongting. Some vague “arts of the Dao” are attributed to her, but 
the main source of her numinosity seems to have been her wrongful death, as 
was typical of local cults. Note that the story claims her cult existed already in 
Qin times. 

One other collection of anomaly accounts, roughly contemporaneous with Gar- 
den of Marvels, records a bizarre story about Maid Ma—here said to have been “a 
commoner of Fuyang,” with not a hint of her divinity or transcendence—and her 
extreme love of hashed (normally uncooked) meat. Having caught an anomalous 
creature with features of both sea turtle and serpent, she and her companion, one 
Hua Ben # X%, prepare it—after its complete transformation into a turtle—and 





eat it. She soon grows ill, and something blocks her throat; when she opens her 
mouth toward Hua Ben, he is terrified to see a snake opening its mouth and flick- 
ing its tongue toward him from inside Maid Ma’s throat. Later, when Maid Ma 
catches sight of the stripped skin of a snake that has been caught inside Hua’s home 
and prepared as a meal (a sample of which Maid Ma has already eaten and found 
delicious), she vomits blood and dies—seemingly because the snake is a relative of 
the creature now living inside her.**! This story hints at an even older stratum of 
legend behind the Maid Ma cult: like other territorial gods known to Chinese re- 


4g. A fragment of Xunyang ji 3 ( 2 (2a) also gives this form: it mentions a Mei gu Mountain in 
the Xunyang region, atop which is said to live “a creature with the form of a human, including eyes, 
nose, and mouth, but with no arms or legs; the local folk call it ‘mapleseed demon’ ( fengzi gui WF \? 
T have not located this passage in BT'SC, YWLJ, CXJ, or TPYL. 

492. Lingxia wuren #3 F XE A, which I understand to designate a person who would later become a 
custodial shaman at her shrine. 





493. This shrine hall (citang #4] % ), in which rites for the dead were to be carried out, was perhaps 
hastily erected on the premises; or we may again understand the phrase in the future perfect (“in what 
would later have become the shrine hall”). 

494. Qi Xie ji, item 3; cited, with some variations, in BTSC 145, TPYL 862/3a-b, and TPGJ 131.4. 
On this text, see Campany, Strange Writing, 80-81. 
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ligious history, she may have begun as a theriomorphic deity (perhaps snake-headed) 
who gradually metamorphosed into a human being and finally—the process cul- 
minating in Ge Hong’s Traditions narrative—into a full-fledged transcendent.*®° Seen 
in this light, several details of the Traditions hagiography might be read as betray- 
ing these chthonic origins. Among these are Maid Ma’s long nails, the featuring of 
meat dishes among the fantastic foods served by the traveling canteen, and the scene 
describing the “summoning” of Maid Ma, which is reminiscent of shamanic in- 
vocations of deities to attend spirit-writing sessions. 


In Inner Chapters, Ge Hong mentions Wang Yuan once in passing, in a discussion of 
apotropaic methods useful when traveling in mountains: “Some carry Wang Fang- 
ping’s male yellow [realgar] pills at their waist.”4° In Ge’s autobiography in Outer 
Chapters, it may be Wang Yuan who is intended by the name Fangping, a person- 
age whose example Ge aspires to follow.*%” 

Later Daoist sources record the existence of temples and steles to Maid Ma as 
well as an altar atop Maid Ma Mountain. Sites on her mountain figure in canon- 
ical lists of sacred places—“Heaven-reaching grottoes” (dongtian if] A) and “blessed 
grounds” ( fudi #% +u,).498 

Finally, it should be noted that although Robinet takes Wang Yuan and the figure 
known as “Lord Wang of Xicheng” (Xicheng Wang jun # $x £ #), an impor- 
tant revealer of texts and transmitter of methods in the Supreme Purity tradition, 
to be the same personage,’”? I suspect that this is not the case and that we have to 
deal with two distinct figures.°°° 


495. A similar, and much better documented, case of this type has been studied in Kleeman, God’s 
Own Tale; there, a god who wound up as a high astral deity and patron of aristocratic exam candidates 
began life as a cult-receiving viper. 

496. NP 17/305, Ware 291. 

497. BPZWP 50/tobs (Ware 16). Note, however, that Wang Fangping is one of the multiple names 
assumed by the divine Laozi over the course of his many incarnations, as related in the Scripture of the 
Transformations of Laozi (Seidel, Divinisation, 68). 

498. YJQO 27, in its list of dongtian fudi, lists “Cinnabar Cloud Cave” (danxia dong Ft #& 31) as the 
tenth fudi, saying: “It is located on Maid Ma Mountain. It is the site where the Perfected One Cai Jing 
attained the Dao. Even today on rainy nights one can still hear the sound of a clock striking there. It 
belongs to the Perfected One Cai and is under his jurisdiction” (YJQQ 27/t1ob). The same work lists 
“The Cave on Maid Ma Mountain” as the twenty-eighth dongtian (27/7b—8a). Taiping huanyu ji 110/11a 
mentions an altar atop Maid Ma Mountain. We have a record of a stele inscription at her temple dated 
to 771, by Yan Zhenqing (see Despeux, Jmmortelles, 61-66). And so on, 

499. See Robinet, Révélation du Shangqing, 1:19, 1:47, 1:49, 2:392. 

500. One reason for my thinking so is that nowhere in ZG are the names Wang Yuan or Wang 
Fangping mentioned. Another is that hardly any specific methods are attributed to Wang Yuan in the 
Traditions material, certainly none of the ones with which “Lord Wang of Xicheng” is credited in the 
Supreme Purity revelations. And a third is that Wang Yuan is not associated with the place-name Xi- 
cheng in a single passage attributed to Traditions. Unfortunately no Shangqing hagiography of Lord 
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A32. Wang Zhongdu £ ‘# 4 


Wang Zhongdu was a native of Hanzhong. When young, he cultivated the Way 
and Potency. Once, on an extremely cold day, [Han] Emperor Wen”! ordered 
Wang, wearing only a single garment, to gallop around Lake Kunming in the Up- 
per Park®” with a team of four horses. The driver, who had dressed in fox furs, al- 
most died of cold, but Wang’s color never changed. His body and breath remained 
as warm as if they were burning. He was also exposed to fire on a torrid day, and 
never broke a sweat. It is not known where he went later on. 


. o . 
Comments 


The ability to withstand extreme cold and heat was highly valued, as Chinese med- 
ical theory linked diseases to both. 

Wang Zhongdu’s prowess in this art was well known before Traditions. The ru 
polemicist Huan Tan (43 B.c.E.—28 c.£.) had relayed a version of the story in his 
New Treatise (Xin lun # #t);°°> Ji Kang had mentioned Wang Zhongdu’s impervi- 
ousness to heat and cold, adding that Huan Tan had maintained that it was due 
merely to chance;°*t and Zhang Hua’s Treatise on Curiosities (Bowu zhi) had likewise 
mentioned Wang’s ability.°°° 

In Inner Chapters, Ge Hong twice cites Wang Zhongdu’s “baring his body to the 
cold” as an example of esoteric marvels that the duke of Zhou and Confucius could 
not perform.°°° He also mentions Wang’s and another adept’s imperviousness to 
heat even when dressed in layers of fur on a hot summer day surrounded by twelve 
lit stoves.°°7 
Wang Zhongdu might be the “Lord Wang” mentioned as the teacher of +Bo 


He and tLi Zhongfu. 


A33. Wei Shuging #4 # Jf 


Wei Shuging, a native of Zhongshan,” attained transcendence by ingesting cloud- 


mother. <On the renchen day of the eighth month of the second year of the yuan- 


Wang of Xicheng, which we might compare to the Traditions-attributed materials about Wang Yuan, 
survives. 

501. Reigned 180-157 B.c.£. Other versions say that it was Emperor Yuan (r. 49-33 B.C.E.) who gave 
the order. 

502. This was a Han imperial pleasure grounds and hunting park west of the capital at Chang’an. 

503. See Pokora, Hsin-lun, 152-53. 

504. Holzman, Hi A°ang, 114, 172; Henricks, Hs: Aang, 60. 

505. Bowu zhi 5/65 (item 196). 

506. NP 8/155, Ware 150; NP 12/228, Ware 208. 

507. NP 15/269, Ware 249. 

508. Zhongshan was a commandery in the Han period, located in modern Ding district, Hebei 
Province. 
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Jeng period [109 B.c.£.],> Han Emperor Wu <was relaxing in his palace when sud- 
denly a man appeared,> riding in a cloud-chariot drawn by a white deer, <de- 
scending from Heaven and alighting before the palace. The man appeared to be 
thirtysomething, had the complexion of a youth, and wore a feathered garb anda 
star cap. Startled, the emperor asked him, “Who are you?” “I am Wei Shuqing of 
Zhongshan,” he replied. “If you are from Zhongshan, then you are my subject,” 
said the emperor; “you may advance. Let us converse.” Now Wei Shuqing had orig- 
inally had it in mind to have an audience with the emperor, since he was said to 
love the Dao; he expected that, when he did so, he would be treated with the ut- 
most courtesy. But because the emperor had said, in a commanding tone, “You are 
my subject,” Wei lost all hope.> Without responding with so much as a word, he 
<suddenly vanished.> 

Now the emperor sorely regretted this, so he <dispatched an envoy, Liang Bo 

# 48, to Zhongshan. He searched for Wei Shuqing there but could not find him. 
But he did find Shuqing’s son, Dushi & +# (“Transcends the World”), and he took 
him back for an audience with the emperor. There the emperor asked, “Where is 
your father now?” “My father loved the Way of transcendence since his youth,” 
said Dushi. “He often ingested drugs and practiced ‘guiding and pulling,’ and did 
not involve himself na airs of the world. Then he left his family and departed. 
That was more than forty years ago. He said he was headed to Mount Taihua.”°°° 
With this, the emperor dispatched his envoy and Dushi to Mount Hua> to look 
for Dushi’s father. <But when they reached the foot of the mountain, wishing to 
begin the ascent, they encountered a fire and could not go up. It lasted for several 
weeks. Dushi told the envoy, “Maybe he does not want me to go up with anyone 
else,” and so, after fasting and purifying himself, he started up alone.> When he 
had reached a point below the summit, he caught sight of his father atop a tall, 
sheer cl, playing a game of bo on the rocky surface of the summit with several 
other people.°!° Over them was a deep purple cloud; their couches were of white 
jade. <There were also several transcendent lads standing behind them, holding 
pennants. From a distance, Dushi bowed repeatedly to his father. Wei Shuqing asked 
him, “Why have you come?” Dushi answered, “The emperor sorely regrets that 
his previous rudeness cost him the chance to speak with you. Now he has sent me 
here along with the envoy Liang Bo, hoping that you will deign to see him again.” 
Shuqing said, “On that earlier occasion I was sent by the Most High [Lord Lao] 
in order to warn him of the impending time of calamity and to make known the 
method of saving [the world] from peril and extending blessings to the nation. But 


509. That is, Mount Hua, the Western Marchmount, in Shaanxi Province. On its religious lore, see 
footnote 408 above (on “Mount Huayin”). 

510. Bo 1# here is presumably short for iubo, a dice game played on a board whose design has been 
linked with other Han-era symbols of immortality (see Loewe, Paradise, 84—85). In the pre-Han and Han 
iconography of transcendents, they are sometimes represented as playing this game, so that it seems 
clear that the religious achievement and the game were associated. 
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he had to go and obstinately elevate himself, failing to recognize the Perfected Dao 
and treating me as his subject. He was not worth talking to, and that is why I left. 
Now [Lord Lao] along with the [Elder of ] Central Yellow>'! and the Grand Monad 
have determined the [revolution of the] Celestial Primes.°!? I will never go back.” > 

Dushi then asked, “Who was it that sat with you just now, Father?” Shuqing 
answered, “It was only the Master of the Edge of the Vastness (Hongya xian- 
sheng ## /£ 5 4), }Xu You, tChao Fu, <Sire Huodi  {& 7, Master Fei Huang 
A @ FT, Wang Zijin £ $F, and Xue Rong # ¥&.5! The times are tending 
toward terrible disorder. The world has no leader. Over the next several centuries, 
the Earth [phase] will crumble and the Metal [phase] will perish.°'> Go back! 
When you get home, look beneath the pillar in the northwest corner of my <med- 





itation> chamber. <You will find a jade box there; inside the box is a divine silk 
text> Take it, follow its procedure for transcendence, and ingest the results. 
It will cause anyone who does so to have long life. <A year afterward you will be 
able to travel by riding clouds. When you have completed this Way, come back 
and join me here. Do not become a Han subject! And do not speak of this to the 


emperor!” 


At this, Dushi bowed, said farewell, and departed. On descending the moun- 
tain, he met Liang Bo. He said nothing to him [of what had happened], but Liang 
Bo suspected that Dushi must have obtained something, so he knocked his head on 
the ground before him and begged to be taught arts of the Dao. Now, earlier, as 
they had traveled together, Dushi had noted that Liang Bo was by nature warm 


511. Zhonghuang zhangren; see footnote 1 in the Baishi xiansheng hagiography below. 

512. “Celestial Primes” translates ianyuan K 7G. The meaning is that the current world order is 
about to expire and a new one is to be ushered in. On indigenous apocalyptic thought, which is quite 
complex, see Seidel, “Ruler”; Lagerwey, “Apocalypse”; Bokenkamp, “Time”; Mollier, Apocalypse. 

513. The tomb of the Master of the Edge of the Vastness (Hongya xiansheng) is mentioned in ZG 
14/16a; there he is also counted among the ancient adepts who departed as transcendents by quaffing 
the /anggan elixir (see Strickmann, “On the Alchemy,” 131). He is also mentioned in Guo Pu’s “Poem 
on Wandering as a Transcendent” (Xianyou shi), collected in the sixth-century Selections of Refined Litera- 
lure, and a late hagiography appears in TDTY 4. I have no information on Sire Huodi (a late textual ver- 
sion substitutes for him the figure Sire of Grand Obscurity ['Taixuan gong], which was a sobriquet of 
tLiu Jing). Likewise, I have no information on Feihuang zi, but /echuang san (“flying yellow powder”) was 
a synonym for realgar (Schafer, “Orpiment,” 85) and was also the name of a medicinal compound made 
primarily from mica (Yoshikawa, “‘Rydhisan’”). Wang Zijin is Wang Ziqiao, a famous transcendent 
whose hagiography appears in Arrayed Traditions (see Kaltenmark, Lie-sien tchouan, tog—14); according to 
it, he was a sixth-century B.c.£. Zhou prince who departed as a transcendent and to whom shrines were 
built at the foot of Mount Goushi (near Luoyang) and at Mount Songgao. He is also the subject of sev- 
eral accounts of anomalies, and the inscription at a temple founded to him during the Latter Han is 
quoted in extant sources (for details, see Campany, Strange Writing, 193-95, 316, 337). Material about him 
is erroneously attributed to Traditions in SDQX 4/ga. I have no information on Xue Rong. 

514. This statement refers to correspondences between the sequential order of the Five Phases and 
dynastic succession. Han, which conquered under the aegis of Fire, was about to fall; Earth and Metal 
were due to succeed it, and would each fall in turn. 

515. Sushu, on which see footnote 311 in the Li Gen hagiography above. 
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and forthright, so he told him, stipulating only that Liang Bo was not to view the 
divine procedure beneath the pillar. 

Eventually [upon reaching home] Dushi dug beneath the pillar> and obtained 
the jade box. It was sealed with a Flying Transcendent seal. He obtained [the scrip- 
ture] from inside it, followed its instructions, and ingested [the product, which was] 
five-colored cloud-mother. And so he <and Liang Bo both> departed as transcen- 
dents. <He left the method behind for his sons, and over subsequent generations 
many have obtained it.> 


Comments 


In Inner Chapters, at the end of a detailed discussion of the varieties and marvelous 
properties of “cloud-mother” (mica), Ge Hong writes: 


Wei Shuqing of Zhongshan, after taking it for a long time, could travel by riding clouds. 
He sealed his method in a jade box and departed as a transcendent. Later his son, 
who was named Shi, and a Han envoy, Liang Bo, obtained this box, followed the 
method, synthesized the elixir, ingested it, and thus both were able to depart as tran- 
scendents.>!® 


In Traditions, too, Wei Shuqing transcends by ingesting mica. But here his story is 
framed so as to comment on the proper relation between rulers and worthy adepts. 
Wei is one of several practitioners in Traditions who demonstrate the limitations of 
imperial authority. 

Note that, with the exception of the Han envoy, Wei Shuqing’s techniques are 
transmitted only within his own family lineage—an unusual but not unique pat- 
tern of textual filiation in Traditions. 

Wei Shuqing’s warning to his son about the perils of coming times is one of the 
few passages in Ge Hong’s writings dealing with apocalyptic themes. 


A34. Yin Changsheng [2 4 4 


Yin Changsheng (“Long-Life Yin”), a native of Xinye,>!” was related to a Latter 
Han empress. He was born into a rich and highly placed family, but he had no 
fondness for glory and honor, instead devoting himself exclusively to the cultiva- 
tion of arts of the Dao. Having heard that Master Horseneigh [fMaming sheng] 
possessed a Way to transcend the world, Yin sought him out, and eventually ob- 
tained an audience. Yin treated Horseneigh as if he were Horseneigh’s servant, 
personally performing menial tasks for him. But Horseneigh did not teach him his 
Way of world-transcendence; he merely singled him out for lofty conversations on 
currenta airs and principles of agriculture. This went on for over ten years. But 


516. NP 11/203; cf. Ware 187. 
517. Modern Xinye district, Henan Province. 
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Yin did not give up. During this same time, there were twelve others who served 
Horseneigh; but they all quit and went home, and only Yin kept up his behavior 
without flagging. Finally Horseneigh declared to him: “You truly are capable of 
obtaining the Way.” 

So he took Yin out to Green Citadel Mountain. There Horseneigh decocted 
yellow earth to make gold, as a sign to him. Then he raised an altar facing west 
and bestowed on Yin the Scrpture on the Divine Elixir of Grand Purity (Taiqing shendan 
jig). Having done this, Master Horseneigh said farewell and departed. 

Yin Changsheng went back and synthesized the elixir. When it was complete, 
he took only half a dose so as not to immediately finish the process of ascending 
to Heaven. He fashioned several hundred thousand catties of gold so as to distrib- 
ute it to the destitute of the world without regard to whether he knew them per- 
sonally. He traveled all around the world, with his wife and children in tow; his whole 
family all achieved longevity without aging. He was among humans for over three 


: 
518 ascend- 


hundred years before finally, to the east of Level Metropolis Mountain, 
ing to Heaven in broad daylight and departing. 

He wrote a book in nine chapters which stated: “In upper antiquity, there were 
many transcendents, so many that they cannot all be accounted for. But since the 
rise of the Han, only forty-five persons have attained transcendence—forty-six 
counting myself. Twenty of them did so via ‘escape by means of a simulated corpse,’ 


the rest all ascended to Heaven in broad daylight.” 
. a a 


Comments 


The opening of this hagiography portrays Yin Changsheng as exemplary in his 
perseverance.°!® His decade and more of patience is finally rewarded with the trans- 
mission, under a sacred oath of secrecy sealed at an altar, of the Scripture on the Di- 
vine Elixir of Grand Purity, said to have originated with Laozi’s teacher, the Primal 
Sovereigness. As discussed in part 1, this scripture stood at the heart of Ge Hong’s 
patrimony of texts, and the Grand Purity Elixir was, for him, among the very high- 
est vehicles of transcendence. 

Yin, however, initially elects to take only half the dose, allowing him to remain 
in the world, sharing methods of longevity with his entire family and distributing 
his alchemically fabricated gold to the public. Unlike some other adepts who are 
portrayed as needing to break away from their families to pursue their practices, 
Yin comfortably roams the world with his wife and children, although it 1s un- 
clear whether they joined him in his final ascension from a mountaintop into the 
heavens. 

In Jnner Chapters, Yin Changsheng is mentioned with three other adepts who “in 


518. Pingdu shan, located in Sichuan Province between the city of Chengdu and Green Citadel 
Mountain. 
519. He is again mentioned as an example of perseverance at NP 13/239, Ware 213. 
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former times . . . all took half doses of Gold Liquor. They remained in the world, 
some for as long as a thousand years, and only then departed.” (Ge Hong is here 
answering the question why the path to transcendence proceeds and ends in so many 
di erent ways.)°?? In Ge’s discussion of the Grand Purity Elixir we further read: 


In recent times, at the end of the [Latter] Han, Lord Yin of Xinye synthesized this 
Grand Purity Elixir and thereby attained transcendence. He was originally a Confu- 
cian scholar and a talented intellect, and excelled at verse. He then wrote an appraisal 
of and preface to [an?] alchemical scripture (danjing 7+ #£),°*! setting forth the details 
of his early studies of the Dao and his experience of following his teacher, enumer- 
ating over forty persons of whom he was aware who had attained transcendence, all 
with precision and clarity.°” 


And Yin Changsheng appears elsewhere in passages attributed to Traditions; he is 
said, for example, to have transmitted techniques to Bao Jing, Ge Hong’s father- 
in-law.>?8 

He is also mentioned in the extant version of another Grand Purity scripture 
on elixirs, the Scripture on the Divine Elixir of Gold Liquor, as crucial in its transmission: 
“This text of the Grand Purity Scripture on the Divine Elixir of Gold Liquor was originally 
a book of highest antiquity. It was unintelligible. Lord Yin rendered it into Chi- 
nese characters (zwo Han zi 4¢ # F) and then brought it forth. In all it contains 504. 
characters.”°?* 

YJQO 106/21b—242 cites a work, perhaps of Shangqing provenance, titled Tra- 
ditions of the Perfected Lord Yin (Yin zhenjun zhuan | H # 1#). The narrative is essen- 
tially the same as that translated above; embedded in the passage is a closely sim- 
ilar excerpt from a nine-chapter work attributed to Yin Changsheng. Also embedded 
in it is a passage (106/23b3-24a3) attributed to Ge Hong, which argues against those 
who dismiss the possibility of transcendence because they lack personal experience 
of it. Attached to this citation is a brief quotation from another work (106/24a4-24b1), 
this one attributed to Yin Changsheng himself, the Yin zhenjun zixu A #— 
apparently the same “preface” referred to by Ge Hong in the Inner Chapters passage 
just translated. The gist of this passage 1s that, although lesser methods are of some 
benefit, the only way to truly transcend the world is by means of “divine elixirs.” 


520. NP 3/53, Ware 65. 

521. Ge Hong probably means that he wrote these works on a scripture containing a method for 
the Grand Purity Elixir, but the scripture’s specific title is unclear from this passage. 

522. NP 4/77, Ware 81. 

523. A fact repeated in the Aistory of the in biography of Bao Jing, written in the early Tang, the 
last sentence of which reads: “Jing once met the transcendent Lord Yin, who transmitted instructions 
of the Dao to him. He died at an age of over one hundred” (Jin shu 95/2482). 

524. HY 879, 1/14b—15a; cf. Pregadio, “Nine Elixirs,” 550. I do not understand the statement of 
length, since both the scripture as a whole and the section immediately preceding these lines far exceed 
this number of characters. Might 504 be the number of graphs in the ancient text Yin transcribed into 
intelligible form? 
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A preserved fragment of the Sword Scripture, a work that was incorporated into 
the Supreme Purity patrimony but that Robinet notes existed prior to Yang Xi’s 
525 


visions,’*? reads: 


Formerly, Ge Hong maintained that Lord Yin transmitted to }Bao Jing a method of 
escape by means of a simulated corpse. Later [Bao Jing] died and was buried... . 
Someone opened his coffin and saw in it [only] a large sword. Around the tomb could 
be heard the sounds of men and horses, so [the robbers] did not dare remove [the 
sword]. This case resembles the method of escape by means of a sword [expounded 
in the Sword Scripture], but it does not allow one to fly away [to the heavens]. It is sim- 
ply a matter of writing the Numinous Treasure Grand Mystic Talisman for Hidden 
Life in vermilion on the blade.>*6 


In other words, this scripture claims that the method transmitted to Bao Jing by 
Yin Changsheng involved only a talisman, not an elixir, and that it was merely 
an evasive “escape by means of a simulated corpse” stratagem, using a talisman- 
empowered sword as one’s substitute body.°*’ A passage about {Bao Jing attributed 
to Traditions confirms that what he received from Yin Changsheng was a technique 
of escape by means of a simulated corpse, but the impression invited by this Sword 
Scripture passage—that such techniques were all Yin knew—clearly does not square 
with Ge’s estimation of Yin and must be viewed as a piece of Shangqing polemics. 

Yin Changsheng is not to be confused with the adept Yin Sheng [2 4 of Ar- 
rayed Traditions of Transcendents.>® 





A35. Zhao Qu # € 


Zhao Qu, styled Zirong $ % , was a native of Shangdang. He contracted a serious 
case of leprosy and was near death. Someone advised his family to abandon him, 
for if he should die at home his descendants through the generations would also pass 
along and contract the disease. So his family prepared a year’s worth of victuals for 
him and took him to a cave deep in the mountains. Fearing that tigers or wolves might 
devour him, they built a wooden fence <around the perimeter>. Pained and ag- 
grieved, lamenting his plight, Zhao Qu wept night and day. This went on for over a 
hundred days, when suddenly one night Zhao saw three people at the entrance to 
the cave. They asked Zhao who he was, and he answered, “I am but a destitute man.” 
Now Zhao realized that this far into the mountains and in this dense a forest was not 
a place likely to be traveled by people, so he knew that they must be spirits. So he 
sought their help, telling them of his condition and knocking his head on the ground. 


525. Robinet, Révélation du Shangging, 2:137—-40. 

526. TPYL 665/2a4—6. Such a talisman and method are found in HY 388, in a passage discussed 
in part 1. Robinet’s discussion may be found at Révélation du Shangqing, 111-12. 

527. On this point, see further Robinet, Révélation du Shangqing, 1:4.7—48. 

528. On whom see Kaltenmark, Lie-sten tchouan, 158-59. 
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The three persons then came forward through the fence as if it were not there. 
They said to Zhao, “If you are to have any hope of recovering from this illness, 
you must take medicines. Gan you?” He replied, “I am unseemly and loathsome. 
On account of this horrible disease I have already been brought here and aban- 
doned; my death is only a matter of days. If I could gain life by cuttngo my feet 
or my nose, I would be willing to do it. How much the more when it is only a mat- 
ter of taking some medicine! How could I be unable to take it? I only beg of you 
divine persons to give me life.” The divine persons then gave him five dow each of 
pine resin and pine nuts, saying, “By taking these, you will not only be healed of 
your sickness but will also become able to transcend the world. When you have 
taken half of them, you will be healed, but once you are healed do not discard the 
rest.” 

Zhao ingested the resin and nuts. Before he had finished them, his leprosy was 
cured. His body became strong and healthy. So he returned home. His family at 
first said he must be a ghost, but when he told them everything, they rejoiced. Then 
he took more [of the resin and nuts]. Within two years his facial complexion had 
reverted to youth, his skin was radiant and smooth, and he could walk as fast as a 
bird in flight. 

<When he had surpassed seventy years of age, whenever he ate pheasant or 
rabbit he was able to eat them entire, bones and all. He could bear heavy loads for 
long periods without tiring. At the age of one hundred seventy, he was resting one 
night when suddenly there was a light in his room the size of a mirror. He asked 
others, but they all said they had seen nothing. On the next night, his entire room 
became bright enough to be able to write by night. And this time he noticed two 
persons on his face, each of them only three cun tall. They turned out to be beau- 
tiful women—all complete and proportioned, only of miniature size. They played 
about on his nose. This kept on happening, and gradually they grew bigger until 
they reached human size, at which point they were no longer on his face but went 
forth in front of him and to his sides. He would always hear string music, and hap- 
pily they would enjoy themselves. 

Zhao Qu was in the human realm for over three hundred years, all the while 
maintaining a facial complexion like that of a young lad. Then he entered the moun- 
tains, and no one knows what became of him then.> 


2 a a 
Comments 
The female beauties who appear to Zhao Qu in gradually larger form are the “jade 
maidens” ( yunii £ -¢) mentioned so often in Daoist texts. 


Following a discussion of medicinal compounds, an Inner Chapters passage gives 
a version of Zhao Qu’s whole story.°?? The most notable di erences between this 


529. NP 11/206—7, Ware 192-94. 
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version and the one in Traditions are these: (1) in Inner Chapters, Zhao is instructed to 
refine the pine resin; (2) the jade maidens, while still of miniature size, here play about 
between Zhao’s mouth and nose; and (3) here, at the end of his long earthly ca- 
reer, he is said to have departed into Embracing-the-Calf Mountain. Ge Hong con- 
cludes by noting, “He must have been an earthbound transcendent.” 


A36. Zuo Ci FE # 


Zuo Ci, styled Yuanfang 70 #X, was a native of Lujiang, From his youth he un- 
derstood the Five Classics and thoroughly penetrated the [principles of interpret- 
ing] astral pneumas.°*” Seeing that the fortunes of the Han house were about to 
decline, he sighed and said, “As we move into this declining [astral] configuration, 
those who hold eminent offices are in peril, and those of lofty talent will die. Win- 
ning glory in this present age is not something to be coveted.” So he studied arts 
of the Dao. He understood particularly well [how to summon] the six jza spirits, 
how to dispatch ghosts and other spirits, and how to sit down and call for the trav- 
eling canteen. During his meditations on Heaven’s Pillar Mountain,**! he obtained 
the Scripture of Nine Elixirs [and the Scripture of | Gold Liquor from inside a cave; these 
were methods [from] the Central Scripture of Grand Purity°? He took tLi Zhonefu as 
his teacher, and tGe Xuan, in turn, studied with Zuo. He became capable of trans- 
forming into a myriad dierent forms. 

When [the ruler] Cao Cao heard about Zuo Ci, he summoned him to court. 
Cao had him incarcerated in a room <and placed under surveillance>; he denied 
him grains and other foods for a period of one year, allotting him only two sheng of 
water per day. When Zuo Ci was brought out, his appearance and complexion were 


530. Xinggi 2 4; an alternate understanding of this expression would yield the translation “stars 
and pneumas.” Exactly what sort of esoteric arts is meant by this term in Zuo Ci’s case is unclear; per- 
haps it is a means of prognosticating by observing celestial bodies (for a possible example, see the Yin 
Si hagiography). More specifically, one might hazard that the practice involved predictions based on 
the motions of comets and other stellar anomalies; on such arts, see Loewe, Divination, 191 .,and Schafer, 
Pacing the Void, 105. The term xinggi, while not common in early texts, is attested at two points in Shiji, 
both times preceded by the verb hou {& “to watch for” (see DEW 5/798d); this usage suggests that the 
term might be synonymous with houqi, a term designating a set of practices involving the use of pitch- 
pipes filled with fine ashes, the purpose of which is to observe the progression of yin and yang pneu- 
mas throughout the year (for details, see Bodde, “Ethers”). These practices, however, are decidedly nonas- 
trological in character, depending on the detection of the emergence of pneumas from the earth. 

531. Tianzhu shan X 4€ 1) , another name presumably for the Mount Huo (there are several) that 
is located in Huoshan district, Anhui Province. The identity of the mountain is important because it 
might indicate the region of origin of the Taiqing scriptures. 

532. The precise relation between the first two scriptures mentioned and the last is left quite vague 
by the wording here ( A i# 7 #4 j&)—wording that occurs only in the TPYL 663 version of this 
passage and that recurs in one of ‘Tao Hongjing’s notes to a Declarations of the Perfected passage (12/3b). 
In any case, these are the three alchemical scriptures considered by Ge Hong to be of paramount im- 
portance, and the procedures they outline are quite similar (see part 1 and Pregadio, “Nine Elixirs”). 
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just as they had been before. Now Cao maintained that there was no such thing as 
a Way of not eating that could be viably practiced by any living person; the fact 
that Zuo had done this, he claimed, must mean that his was a Way of the Left.°%? 
It was then that Cao began planning to have him killed. 

<Now Zuo Ci at once realized this, and so he asked permission to withdraw 
from court. Duke Cao said, “Why do you say this all of a sudden?” “I know you 
are about to have me killed, sir, so ’m asking to leave,” replied Zuo. “I certainly 
have no such intention,” Cao protested. “But since you aspire to lofty goals, I shall 
not detain you for much longer.”> 

Ata gathering of guests, Cao surveyed the crowd and announced, “We have all 
the delicacies we could wish for at this gathering of eminents, except for one thing: 
we lack some Yang River perch from Wusong.” Zuo Ci, from his seat down the 
table, said, “This can be obtained.” He asked for a bronze basin filled with water. 
He then took a bamboo fishing pole, baited a hook, and dangled it in the basin. In 
a little while he pulled a perch out of the water. Cao then said, “One perch won’t 
be enough to serve to all my guests.” So Zuo fished some more and hauled out sev- 
eral fish all of good length. The Duke laughed loudly, and all the guests were as- 
tonished. Having sent it to the kitchen to be sliced, Cao then said, “It’s too bad we 
have no fresh ginger from Shu.” Zuo responded, “That, too, is easy to obtain.” But 
Cao feared Zuo might get some ginger from nearby, so he said, “I have sent a mes- 
senger to Shu to buy some brocade. While you’re there, please instruct him to buy 
two more measures.” In only a little while, Zuo returned bearing not only the gin- 
ger but also the messenger. When the messenger was asked how he had come to 
increase the amount of brocade he had bought, what he said tallied exactly with 
Cao’s orders to Zuo. 

Zuo Ci [then] requested to share a cup of liquor with Cao. The weather was 
cold at the time, and the liquor was not yet warm. Zuo took o _ his cap clasp and 
used it to draw a line through the liquor [in one cup], and the liquor then divided 
into two halves. Zuo drank his half, then passed the other half to Gao. When Cao 
declined, Zuo asked to drink the other half himself, and when he had finished it, 
he took the cup and threw it up to the ceiling beam, where it hung as if suspended 
from the beam. It then began moving about like a bird in flight. Looking up at it, 
it seemed about to fall, but it did not. While all the guests were transfixed by the 
spectacle, Zuo disappeared. 

<Inquiries determined that Zuo Ci had returned home. Duke Cao was now even 
more determined to have him killed, and he also wanted to test whether Zuo could 
avoid death, so he gave orders to have him apprehended. [As Cao’s men ap- 
proached,]> Zuo fled into a flock of sheep, and his pursuers, losing sight of him, 
suspected that he might have transformed himself into one of the sheep. They had 
the sheep counted. Originally there had been an even thousand of them, but now 


533. <uodao, meaning a deviant, suspect, heteroprax religious path. The term has overtones of ma- 
licious intent. 
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there was one extra, so they knew that Zuo had indeed transformed himself. They 
announced: “Master Zuo, if you’re in there, just come out; we won’t hurt you.” 
Then one of the sheep knelt down and spoke words, saying, “Who would have 
thought I’d be pardoned?” When the pursuers tried to seize that one sheep, all of 
the other sheep knelt down and said, “Who would have thought Pd be pardoned?” 
So the pursuers [gave up and] left. 

<Later on, someone learned Zuo Ci’s whereabouts and informed Cao, who once 
again sent men to apprehend him, and they captured him. It was not that Zuo could 
not have escaped; he deliberately allowed himself to be arrested in order to demon- 
strate his divine transformations. He was taken into prison. When the guards there 
were ready to torture and interrogate him, there was one Zuo inside the cell door 
and another Zuo outside it, and they did not know which one to torture. When 
Cao was informed, he despised Zuo even more, and ordered that he be taken out 
of the city and killed.> As they were taking him out of the city, Zuo suddenly van- 
ished. So they locked the city gates and searched for him. It was announced that 
[they were searching for a man who] was blind in one eye and wearing a linen cloth 
wrapped on his head and a one-layer gown. The moment this announcement was 
made, the entire city full of people, numbering several tens of thousands, all turned 
into men blind in one eye wearing a linen cloth on their head and a one-layer gown. 
So in the end they did not know which one to seize. 

<Cao then put out an all-points order that Zuo Ci was to be killed on sight.> 
Someone saw and recognized Zuo, so they beheaded him and presented [the head] 
to Cao. Cao was overjoyed. When he inspected the head, however, it turned out 
to be only a bundle of straw. <When someone went back to search for Zuo’s corpse, 
it had vanished. 

Later, someone saw Zuo Cias they traveled in [to the capital] from Jingzhou.>** 

Now the Regional Inspector Liu Biao #) #°°° also considered Zuo a misleader 
of the masses and was intending to capture and execute him. So he dispatched 
troops for this purpose. Zuo knew they were coming and wished to display his arts, 
so he took his time departing [and was captured].> Upon seeing Liu Biao, Zuo 
said to him, “Despite my meager resources, I wish to reward your troops.” <Liu 
said, “The practitioner of the Dao is alone and away from home, and my troops 
are many. How can you provide for them?” But Zuo insisted, so> Liu permitted it 
and watched. There was one vessel of liquor and one platter of meat. Over a thou- 
sand men tried to lift them but could not. Zuo then easily fetched and brought them. 
Asking for a book knife, he sliced the meat and arranged it on the ground and in- 


534. Jingzhou was located in modern Xiangyang district, Hubei Province. This episode constitutes 
a sort of escape by means of a “corpse”; the straw-headed figure is Zuo Ci’s substitute body, and the 
place where he is next seen after his “execution” is far away, fitting the shye pattern. This reading is 
confirmed by an Inner Chaplers passage (12/228) translated below (in “Comments”). 

535. Liu later rose to the rank of general; during the reign of Emperor Xian of the Latter Han, he 
was regional inspector of Jingzhou and in that capacity resided at Xiangyang. 
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vited [the first] hundred men to consume the liquor and meat; three cups of liquor 
were given to each soldier. <The meat tasted just like regular meat. In all, over ten 
thousand soldiers were sated.> Afterward, there was just as much liquor left as when 
they started, and the meat was not depleted, either. <The thousand or more officers, 
furthermore, were intoxicated. Liu was stunned and from this point on gave up any 
thought of harming Zuo. 

After several days, Zuo said farewell to Liu Biao and headed into eastern Wu. 
Now in Wu there lived a man named Xu Sui 4X ££ °3° <who possessed some arts 
of the Dao>; he resided in Dantu. As Zuo was passing by Xu’s home, six or seven 
overnight guests’ carriages were parked outside the gate. [Their owners] lied to 
Zuo that Xu was not at home. So Zuo left. Then the guests saw their [draft] oxen 
[standing] on the tips of willow branches nearby, and the axle poles of their car- 
riages grew sprouts a foot long, Frightened, the guests went in to report this to Xu. 
Xu said, “That must have been Master Zuo,” so he sent them after him. When the 
guests caught up to Zuo, they knocked their heads on the ground and apologized. 
When they returned, they saw that the oxen were now on the ground, and the 
sprouts were gone. 

<Zuo Ci then went to see the ruler of Wu, Sun Ce # #, who also wanted to 
have Zuo killed. Later Sun went out traveling and invited Zuo to accompany him; 
he had Zuo walk ahead of his [Sun’s] horse,> intending to kill him by running him 
through from behind. Sun then whipped his horse and brandished his spear as he 
chased Zuo. Zuo, who was wearing wooden clogs, plodded slowly along leaning on 
his bamboo stave all the while, but neither Sun nor his troops could catch up with 
him. <Then, realizing that Zuo really did have arts [of the Dao], Sun gave up.> 

Late in the Construction of Peace period,°*’ Zuo Ci crossed the Yangzi River, 
searching for [suitable] mountains, and he entered a cave in Lesser Gua Moun- 
tain.°°® His countenance and complexion [at that time] were outstanding. 


Comments 


Zuo Ci was a central figure in what Ge Hong saw as his own lineage of texts and 
teachings; he was the teacher of Ge’s teacher, and later versions of his story also 
link him to {Ge Xuan.°%9 

The first paragraph of Zuo’s hagiography is the most essential. As in the case of 
some other portrayals in Traditions, we first meet a master of esoterica—a man of 
classical learning who 1s also trained in a particular prognosticatory art. In the en- 
suing lines, as in the hagiography of Wei Shuqing, we glimpse a sort of retrospective 


536. Ihave no further information on him. 

537. This reign period ( jian’an), the last of the Latter Han, began in 196 c.r. and ended in 220. 

538. Xiao Guashan /) 7% 1 ; according to Tao Hongjing, this was an alternate name for one of 
the peaks of Mount Guacang in Zhejiang Province (see ZG 12/3b). 

539. On this point, see the remarks on the variant endings of the Zuo Ci story in part 3. 
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dynastic apocalypticism, a lament for the fall of the Han and a fear of the social frag- 
mentation consequent to it. It is his realization that “winning glory in this present 
age 1s not something to be coveted” that moves Zuo to take up “arts of the Dao” that 
here seem to be importantly distinguished from the divination techniques he already 
knew. These arts begin with summoning various spirits and culminate in what, for 
Ge Hong, was the apex of esoteric religious knowledge: the receipt of two, at least, 
of the alchemical scriptures emanating from the Grand Purity Heaven, namely, the 
Scripture of Nine Elixirs and the Scripture of Gold Liquor It is implicitly due to his mas- 
tery of the techniques in these that he becomes able to transform himself into other 
bodily shapes; and it is this ability that drives most of the rest of the narrative. 

Zuo Ci uses this shape-shifting ability to amuse rulers—and to taunt them. Be- 
hind the amusing and the taunting lies a single lesson: transcendence-seeking adepts 
are of a superior order of being; rulers’ appropriate response to them is respect and 
veneration, and any attempts to dominate or manipulate are futile. Adepts’ loyal- 
ties cannot be limited to one regime, since, their power grounded in higher levels of 
cosmic authority, they remain free to roam from one competing kingdom to another. 

Zuo Ci appears in a number of passages surviving from Zhang Hua’s Treatise on 
Curtosities (Bowu zhi), written about two decades before Traditions. 

(1) “Wei Emperor Wu [1.e., Gao Cao] admired methods of nourishing one’s na- 
ture, and also understood esoteric [uses of ] medicinals. He summoned masters of 
esoterica from the four directions, persons such as Zuo Yuanfang and Hua Tuo 
# {€, and none of them failed to show up.”*!° 

(2) After naming Zuo Ci of Lujiang as among the sixteen masters of esoterica 
who responded to the summons to the Wei court, this item goes on to relate: “All 
of them could avoid grains, not eat, divide their bodies, disappear, and enter and 
leave [a room] without using doors or windows. [In addition,] Zuo Ci could trans- 
form his shape, confuse people’s sight and hearing, exorcise demons, and other 
things of this sort.”°"! 

(3) “Of the masters of esoterica who lived during the Wei era, there were Gan 
Shi of Ganling, Zuo Ci of Lujiang, and Xi Jian of Yangcheng. Gan could circu- 
late pneumas and ‘guide and pull’ (daoyzn); Zuo knew bedchamber arts and excelled 
at avoiding grains and not eating; all of them said they were two hundred years 
old. Emperor Wu [Cao Cao] rounded up all such types in the Wei kingdom and 
did not allow them to wander about or disperse.”>*? ( 
scribing tGan Shi.) 


(4) Another item again mentions Zuo Ci along with these same other two mas- 


The passage continues by de- 


ters of esoterica; here, however, it is Xi Jian who is said to be the one who had mas- 


tered the art of grain avoidance and noneating.°# 


540. Bowu zhi 5/61 (item 178). 
541. Bowu zhi 5/61 (item 179). 
542. Bowu zhi 5/62 (item 180). 
543- Bowu zhi 5/62 (item 182). 
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(5) “Zuo Yuanfang’s method for [surviving] famine years: Select large, raw beans 
of uniform size. Cook until they are glossy and steam escapes from their centers. 
[One is presumably to use these as one’s dietary staple while also practicing the fol- 
lowing.| On the first day of not eating, drink only cold water and ingest nothing 
else. Do not let fish, meat, or vegetables pass your lips from now on. If you are 
thirsty, drink water, but take care not to drink warm water. At first you will feel some 
discomfort, but after a couple of weeks your body will become strong and vigor- 
ous and you will no longer think of eating.”># 

(6) Another item, after relating stories from the Dianlun #2 # concerning XiJian 
and Gan Shi, continues: “The official [siren = A] Yan Jun #& '& went to study the 
arts of ‘supplementing’ (bu 44) and ‘guiding’ (dao #) with Zuo Ci, and he said that 
he could not confirm that there was really anything to these arts, despite the large 
extent to which they have been bruited about.”° 

(7) “[The Dianlun] also states: Wang Zhongtong said: ‘Gan Shi, Zuo Yuanfang, 
and Dongguo Yannian practiced {Rong Cheng’s method of “riding the woman”; 
and this minister wrote down [how to do it], put their methods into practice, and 
obtained their results.”°4° 

A fair number of other early medieval narratives about Zuo Ci, as well as the 
many passages in Declarations of the Perfected in which the Supreme Purity estimation 
of him was worked out during the seventh decade of the fourth century, are listed 
(and some translated) in part 3. 

In Ge Hong’s Inner Chapters, Zuo Ci is mentioned eight times—as many times 
as Peng Zu. (‘The only figure mentioned more often is Laozi.) 

(1) “Chen Siwang [ & 4 [Cao Zhi’s posthumous name] in his Treatise on Re- 
solving Doubts (Shiyi lun 4# #€ #P) states: ‘At first I maintained that arts of the Dao 
are nothing but false, empty talk deceiving the people. But then I watched Emperor 
Wu [Cao Cao] test them by incarcerating Zuo Ci and others and cutting o their 
grain [1.e., food] supply for almost a month. Afterward, their appearance and com- 
plexion did not worsen, their pneumas and strength were normal, and they said 
they could go fifty years without eating if necessary. How, then, can [their arts] be 
doubted?’ "7 

(2) “Formerly, while Zuo Yuanfang was in meditation on Heaven’s Pillar Moun- 


548 


tain,’ a divine personage bestowed on him transcendent scriptures on gold and 


cinnabar [or “elixirs of gold,” jindan xianjing 4 Ft (i) 48]. But in all the disorder at 
the end of the [Latter] Han, he was unable to synthesize this [elixir]. Fleeing the 


544. Bowu zhi 5/63 (item 187). 

545. Bowu zhi 5/65 (item 194). As explained elsewhere, “supplementing” usually refers loosely to 
sexual arts of self-cultivation and “guiding” to breath circulation techniques. 

546. Bowu zhi 5/65 (item 195). The passage, which is badly garbled, goes on to make a statement 
about Zuo Ci that I do not understand; the modern editor’s annotations do little to clear up its 
meaning. 

547. NP 2/16, Ware 4o. 

548. Ware locates it in eastern Shandong. 
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area, he crossed over to south of the Yangzi River, intending to seek refuge in a 
noted mountain and cultivate this Way. My paternal great uncle (yu zongzu 4 4 #4), 
the Transcendent Sire [fGe Xuan], also received these [scriptures] from Yuanfang. 
They included the Scripture on the Elixir of Grand Purity (Taiging danjing * ¥# 7+ #2) in 
three fascicles, the Scripture on the Elixirs of the Nine Tripods (Fiuding danjing FU #4 Ft #8) 
in one fascicle, and the Scripture on the Elixir of Gold Liquor (Finyi danjing 4 i Ft ) in 
one fascicle. My own teacher, Lord Zheng [ Yin] (#5 #), was my great-uncle’s dis- 
ciple, and he received these scriptures from my great-uncle. But his family was of 
modest means and he was unable to buy the medicinal ingredients. I personally 
served [Zheng Yin], doing his sprinkling and sweeping for a long time. Then I 
erected an altar on Horse Hoofprint Mountain [ Maji shan], where I swore an oath 
and received the scriptures along with the oral instructions, which may not be writ- 
ten. Formerly, none of these scriptures had existed here in the south; they derived 
from Zuo Yuanfang, who transmitted them to my great-uncle, who transmitted them 
to Lord Zheng, who transmitted them to me.”*!? Ge Hong goes on to complain 
that although he has been in possession of these texts for over twenty years, he has 
lacked the resources with which to prepare the elixirs they prescribe. 

(3) “Lord Zheng said that Lord Zuo had told him that the Divine Elixir of Gold 
Liquor (jinyi shendan 4 i Ft 2) could not be made on any of the smaller, minor 
mountains, for none of those mountains has a proper god to govern it (wu zheng- 
shen wei zhu Fe, IE ## A = ). Most of them are mere emanations of trees and rocks, 
thousand-year-old creatures, blood-eating demons, and others of that ilk—all of 
them perverse pneumas who do not have it in mind to bring blessings to people 
and can bring only harm.”°°° 

(4) In the context of a discussion of apotropaic, curing, and other useful arts and 
their practitioners, we find this passage on methods of “prohibition” (jin 48, rendered 
by Ware as “charmed”): “In recent times, Zuo Ci, Zhao Bing #4 }4, and others have 
prohibited streams by means of pneumas, causing them to flow against their own 
current for ten or twenty feet. They have started fires on their thatch huts to cook 
their food, and the huts were not consumed. They have driven spikes seven or eight 
inches into posts, then, upon blowing on them with their breaths, the spikes have come 
flying out as if shot. They have used their pneumas to prohibit boiling water; throw- 
ing coins into it, they directed someone to reach in and extract them, and his arm 
was not scalded. They have prohibited water left out in a courtyard in cold weather, 
preventing it from freezing. They could prohibit the cooking fires for a i around so 
that no food got cooked. They could prohibit dogs, preventing them from barking.”>! 
(5) In the context of a polemical passage on the narrowness of the Confucian 


549. NP 4/71, Ware 69-70. 

550. NP 4/85 (Ware 93), emending the DZ text’s lao % to zuo Z as suggested by modern redactors. 

551. NP 5/114 (Ware 106), emending Zhao Ming to Zhao Bing as suggested by Wang Ming and 
Ware. Zhao Bing appears in several accounts of anomalies (see Campany, Strange Writing, 198) and in 
Hou Han shu 82B/2741-42. 
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worldview, in which Ge Hong lists various feats attributed to esoteric but not to 
Confucian masters, we read: “Zuo Ci performed ‘martial escape’ [bingjie © ##] 
but did not die.”°°? 

(6) In the context of a discussion of methods for vanishing and escaping, we 
find: “Someone asked: ‘Wei Emperor Wu once arrested Zuo Yuanfang and placed 
him in stocks, but Zuo was able to free himself without anyone else’s intervention. 
What method did he use?’ I replied: ‘I cannot tell exactly which method Lord Zuo 
deployed on that occasion. But, surveying the books on esoterica (fangshu 77 #), 
there are . . .” (the passage continues by discussing some such methods).°°? 

(7) “Formerly I received from Master Zheng the Scripture on Nine Elixirs and the 
Scripture on Liquor of Gold and Silver ( Fiudan ji Jinyin yijing Fu Ft & 4 SR HK FE). Seek- 
ing more, I then obtained from him the Central Scripture on the Yellow and White (Huang- 
bai zhong jing # AF #$) in five fascicles. Lord Zheng said that he had once tried 
[the methods in] these together with Lord Zuo on Bronze Mountain in Lujiang, 
and that they were all successful.”>** 

(8) Zuo Ci is mentioned along with {Ji Zixun and tGe Xuan as capable of “the 
Way of body division,” enabling each of them to be in several places at once. 
The passage is translated above (see the Ji Liao hagiography). 


552. NP 12/228, Ware 208. “Martial escape” is one sort of staged death allowing one to escape the 
register-keeping spirits and thus evade or at least postpone death. (See part 1.) 

553. NP 15/271, Ware 251-52. 

554. NP 16/283, Ware 261. 

555. NP 18/325, Ware 306. 


Group A: Earliest-Attested Fragments 


Afl. Chao Fu and Xu You # &, # H 
Fragment 1 


oo] ce 


Xu You and Chao Fu obtained “stony cinnabar,”’ “stony cassia,” and “efflores- 
cence [of stone]””? from Winnowbasket Mountain (Jishan # 1) ) and ingested them. 


Fragment 2 


Xu You and [Chao] Fu obtained “stony cinnabar” and cassia flowers on Winnow- 
basket Mountain. ‘Today these products may be found on the Central Marchmount. 


/ o a 
Comments 


In Inner Chapters, Ge Hong mentions Chao Fu and Xu You, along with tLaozi 
and Zhuangzi, as examples of the sort of ancient renouncer of high social posi- 
tion whom his contemporaries now find it hard to credit because of their own 
lust for power.’ He also cites a “local legend” ( fang yan 77 @)tothee ect that Xu 


1. Shi dansha, presumably connoting cinnabar in a naturally occurring as opposed to synthesized 
form. Variations occur in the other sources. 

2. The latter two phrases translate the expression shi gui ying #2 #&, which may be an elision 
of shigui (“stony cassia”) and shiying (“efflorescence of stone” or “stony blossoms”). Needham (Sczence, 
5-2:182) glosses shigui as stannic oxide, a type of mineral crystal. Shzying, rendered by Schafer as “stone- 
nobility,” is glossed by him as quartz (Schafer, “Mica,” 267). NP 11/196 (Ware 178) lists shigui (Ware 
renders it as “quartz’”) and shiying (Ware gives “rock crystal”) among the sixteen most important ingre- 
dients of the “transcendents’ pharmacopoeia.” Note that an alternate reading from another version 
of this passage gives simply guzying, referring not to a mineral but to an organic material—flowers from 
cassia trees. 

3. NP 2/16, Ware 41. They are both again mentioned in a similar context at NP 8/152, Ware 143. 
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You visited Winnowbasket Mountain, ingested the “excrescences of sulphur” 
(shiliu huang zhi 4 i, % =) to be found there, and thus attained long life.t And 
both figures are cited in Ge Hong’s autobiography as having inspired him as a 
young man.° 

Xu You appears more than once in the oldest chapters of the <huangzi as 
a recluse who refused to accept the throne when the ruler Yao, recognizing 
his superiority, wished to cede it to him. Huangfu M1 included entries on Xu You 
and Chao Fu in his Traditions of Eminent Masters.® These are the old texts to which 
Ge Hong was responding. In Traditions of Divine Transcendents, Ge Hong adds to 
the ancient lore on these paired figures (a lore that saw them as renouncers of 
office) a crucial bit of missing information: the contents of their macrobiotic 
regimens. 

It is likely that Ge Hong included Chao Fu and Xu You in his now-lost, ten- 
fascicle Traditions of Recluses (Yinyi zhuan % *% 1#), which he characterizes in his 
autobiography as having focused on persons “who were eminent and exalted and 
did not serve” (gaoshang bushi zhe | £ 4% tt #).’ It is therefore possible that the 
fragmentary passages about them attributed to Traditions of Divine Transcendents in 
fact once belonged to this other work instead. 


Af2. Gaoqiu gong #% & 
The Sire of the High Hillock ingested peach sap (taojiao #k ) and thus attained 


transcendence. 


. o a 
Comments 


Inner Chapters 13° lists the Sire among the disciples of Peng Zu during the Shang 
dynasty of ancient times. The Supreme Purity tradition soon supplied a more dis- 
tinguished hagiographic dossier. Judging from one of these Supreme Purity pas- 
sages, his sobriquet may have derived from the shape or size of his burial mound— 
hinting, as do some other Declarations passages, that the roots of some early 
transcendents’ cults may lie in tombside veneration. 


Af3. Heixue gong BX 


The Sire of the Black Cave ingested coptis root and thus attained transcendence. 


. NP 11/199, Ware 181. 

. BWPWP 50/1345, Ware 19. 
. Gaoshi zhuan 1/3a-b. 

. BPZWP 50/11ato. 

. NP 13/242, Ware 218. 


an 
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. o a 
Comments 


In Inner Chapters, the Sire appears in a list of Peng Zu’s disciples, all of whom lived 
several hundred years and departed as transcendents.? 


Af4. Kangfeng zi At 


Master Halewind ingested a powder made from sweet chrysanthemum petals!” and 
cypress nuts, and thus attained transcendence. 
Q a a 
Comments 


In Inner Chapters, Ge Hong cites a recipe for “Master Halewind’s Elixir Method”: 


[It] is prepared by taking some blood from the chick in a crane’s egg [?] and the 
juice of aconite [?] from the Lesser Chamber [on the Central Marchmount] and mix- 
ing them to make the elixir. Place in a swan’s egg, seal with lacquer, and submerge in 
mica solution. When, after a hundred days, it turns red, take a gill of it and increase 
your longevity by a hundred [var. ten] years; a quart will increase it by a thousand.!! 


Af5. Lilou gong HE 2 


The Sire Who Avoided the Tether ingested bamboo juice, ate cassia, and [thus] at- 
tained transcendence. 


: o a 
Comments 


In Inner Chapters, the Sire appears alongside Sire White Rabbit and others in a list 
of disciples of Peng Zu, all of whom lived several hundred years and departed as 
transcendents.'* Elsewhere in that text he is also twice credited with abnormally 


acute long-range vision.!% 


Af6. Xian Men %& F4 
Fragment 1 


Xian Men stayed on the Central Marchmount, feeding on “stony honey”!* and 
ziliang,' 


g. In NP 13/242, Ware 218. 

to. An ingredient in many herbal recipes for longevity; see, for example, HY 388, 2/7a~ga; the pas- 
sage cited from the Scripture on Transcendence in 'TPYL 669/2a-b; and NP 11/201~2 (Ware 185). 

11. NP 4/80, Ware 86; the translation is basically Ware’s, including the identifications of ingredients. 

12. NP 13/242, Ware 218. 

13. NP 8/155, Ware 150; NP 9/170, Ware 151. 

14. Shimi 4 3 . Unschuld identifies shimi as sugar, but here, at least, that identification seems highly 
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Fragment 2 


<Master Xian Men ingested sweet chrysanthemum !°[and] “green gem powder”!” 


and thus attained the Way.> 


. o a 
Comments 


Xian Men appears at three points in Inner Chapters. Chapter 4 describes “Xian Men’s 
elixir method” as follows: 


Mix one catty of cinnabar in three sheng of liquor and leave this in the sun for forty 
days. Take [the resulting solution] for one day and the Three Worms’? and all man- 
ner of diseases will at once be expelled. Take it for three years and you will complete 
the Way of transcendence; two jade maidens will come to serve you, and you will be 
able to summon the traveling canteen. This elixir can expel spirits, and when the dead 
of the four quarters harm people and their homes by possessing them and building 
earthworks to obstruct them, hang this elixir facing in their direction, and no harm 
will come.!® 


improbable unless it is taken as meaning “crystallized honey.” Near the beginning of NP 11, Ge Hong 
lists a rather similarly named substance as one of the sixteen most important ingredients of the “tran- 
scendent’s pharmacopoeia,” and Ware (178) translates the expression as “wild honey.” Later in the same 
chapter he mentions “stony honey excrescences” (shimi zhi 2 ) that “grow in a stone room of the Lesser 
Chamber” (Shaoshi, a portion of Mount Song; cf. Ware’s translation, 180); from the description, these 
seem to be stalagmites and stalactites in a cave. “On the top of the stone room is carved an inscription 
in kedou script (#+ ++ F ; Ware renders this as “tadpole writing”) which states that anyone obtaining and 
ingesting a dou of stony honey will live for a myriad years.” 

15. The term ziliang & 2 (“purple beam”?), which recurs below in the fragmentary hagiography 
of tFeihuang zi (a passage suspiciously like this one), is unattested and may be a graphic error— 
probably for either cihuang # & (“female yellow,” the mineral orpiment) or zikuang #® ¥% (“purple min- 
eral”). This latter was a term for gum lac, a secretion of the female lac insect, otherwise known as 
“red gum” (chijiao Jf (B+); it was mostly imported from Annam or Cambodia, and was used as a tex- 
tile dye and a jewelry adhesive as well as in medicine (Schafer, “Lac,” 135). It was occasionally used 
as an elixir ingredient, as in the seventh-century alchemical text studied by Sivin (Chinese Alchem, 197). 
Orpiment is “a beautiful yellow mineral, frequently with a lustrous golden color. Sometimes it is found 
in association with other ores of arsenic and antimony. It is soft, sectile, and markedly cleavable” 
(Schafer, “Orpiment,” 73). The name “female yellow” for it is attested at least as early as the second 
century B.C.E., and its medical use is first attested in the Shen Nong bencao jing, which recommends it 
as an antidote for poisonous bites and as a means of lightening the body and averting senility (Schafer, 
“Orpiment,” 76). In chapter 3 of Inner Chapters, Ge Hong mentions “female pills” containing orpi- 
ment and other minerals. 

16. Ganju +. 

17. Qingbao san J@ & 4, on which I have no further information. 

18. Sometimes “three worms” (sanchong = #4) serves as an alternate term for the three corpses, and 
the two terms are often taken as equivalent in scope (e.g., Lévi, “Body,” 111). In other contexts (e.g, HY 
388, 2/14a8, 2/23b6, 2/28b7) the two pairs of terms (or else fushi “ambushing corpses” is used instead 
of sanshi “three corpses”) appear together, suggesting they were seen as distinct sets of biospiritual par- 
asites that must be expelled from the body. 

19. NP4/79, Ware 84. 


GROUP A: EARLIEST-ATTESTED FRAGMENTS 2g1 


Chapter 10 mentions him (only the name Xian is given) in a lyrical passage de- 
scribing the varied cosmic destinations of those who attain transcendence: “Some 
go forth to jom hands with Master Redpine and Xian [ Men] in the beyond of the 
Upturned Phosphors.”?° And chapter 13 mentions him as an example of perse- 
verance in the quest for transcendence: “By being as reverent at the last as he had 
been at the first, Xian Men was able to summon the Cloud Dragon to appear.”?! 

A passage in Declarations of the Perfected (translated in part 3) specifies the location 
of his ancient tomb, claims that the tomb is in fact empty, and locates him in a par- 
ticular office in the Supreme Purity bureaucratic pantheon. The passage is impor- 
tant, because it suggests that the lore and cult surrounding some “transcendents” 
may have been overlaid on an older (and perhaps continuing) stratum of religious 
practice—namely, tomb cults of the revered (and sometimes also the feared) dead. 


Af7. Xiumei gong # JA 


The Sire with Elegant Eyebrows consumed fuling fungus”? and thus attained 
transcendence. 


. a a 
Comments 


Inner Chapters lists the Sire along with several other disciples of Peng Zu who all 
lived for several hundred years during the Shang dynasty and then departed as 


: 
transcendents.?? 


20. NP 10/189, Ware 175. The phrase “in the beyond of the Upturned Phosphors” (yu dagjing zhi 
biao # Fl BZ KR) indicates a journey among “luminous bodies in the highest part of the sky . . . past 
the sun and moon. Because sunlight and moonlight shone upward to it, it was called the region of the 
Upturned Phosphors” (Knechtges, Wen xuan, 3:134; cf. Han shu 25C/1261n3, 57B/2599). 

21. NP 13/239, Ware 213. 

22. See note in the Huang Chuping hagiography. 

23. NP 13/242, Ware 218. 


Group B: Early-Attested Hagiographies 


Bl. Baishi xiansheng 8 @ 4 


Master Whitestone was a disciple of the Master of the Dao of Central Yellow 
(Zhonghuang daoren 7 # i## A).! <He was already more than two thousand years 
old by the time of {Peng Zu. He was unwilling to cultivate the way of ascending 
to transcendence, instead opting for nondying only, thus retaining the pleasures 
of the human realm. In what he relied upon as his practice, he took the Way of 


1. Master Zhonghuang (“Master of Central Yellow”) is one of the deities or transcendents associ- 
ated with the cardinal directions from whom the Yellow Thearch was supposed to have received scrip- 
tural transmissions in hoary antiquity. He is also sometimes titled Zhonghuang zhangren X A, or El- 
der of the Central Yellow, as in the hagiography of Wei Shuqing above. He is mentioned several times 
in Inner Chapters: it was perhaps because he ingested Master Redpine’s elixir that his beard turned red 
(NP 4/80 [Ware 86]); the Yellow Thearch, during his travels, on reaching Mount Tai in the east was 
“invested” (feng 4) by Master Zhonghuang (NP 13/241, Ware 215~16); in a similar passage describing 
the Yellow Thearch’s travels and his receipt of various methods, we read that “in the west he met Mas- 
ter Zhonghuang and received from him the ‘nine methods for [preparing] eggplant’” (? jiugie TL 76; 
perhaps this is an error for jiuzhi 7L & “nine excrescences”?) (NP 18/324, Ware 302); and Cai Dan claims 
to have seen him in residence on Mount Kunlun (NP 20, Ware 326). Three texts are also associated 
with Master Zhonghuang in Jnner Chapters: a Scripture of honghuang (NP 20, Ware 196); Master Zhonghuang’s 
Ingestion Schedule (Zhonghuang zi fushi jiedu fk # fi FE, NP 11, Ware 196); and Zhonghuang’s Seal Writ 
(Zhonghuang yinwen Fl X&, NP 17, Ware 300). HY 290, which contains much southern alchemical lore 
and seems to draw passages from Inner Chapters and which is listed in early Song catalogs as of Tang 
provenance and as authored by one Wang Quan (see van der Loon, Books, 157), repeats the NP 18 pas- 
sage on jiugie (3b6), locating this transmission in the west, and also mentions another audience with 
Zhonghuang obtained by the Yellow Thearch (5a7—10). Declarations of the Perfected mentions “Zhonghuang’s 
talisman for controlling tigers and leopards” (ZG 20/3 a, 12a). HY 878 (2b4) lists him together with Lord 
Lao, the Lords of the Three Heavens, the Grand Monad, and the Primal Sovereigness. HY 916 (1/7b), 
a later scripture containing passages closely corresponding with alchemical discussions in Inner Chapters 
(see Pregadio, “Nine Elixirs,” 574~78), identifies Zhonghuang and the Grand Monad (‘Taiyi) as the two 
supreme rulers of the entire realm of transcendents. 
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coupling? as controlling and medicinal Gold Liquor? as uppermost. At first he could 
not get this drug because he dwelt in poverty, so he raised sheep and pigs while liv- 
ing frugally for more than ten years, after which he exchanged them for ten thou- 
sand in cash. This he used to buy a large quantity of drugs, which he ingested.> 

He regularly cooked white stones? as his staple diet, and so he went to White- 
stone Mountain’ to live, and that is how he came to be called Master Whitestone. 
He even consumed meat, drank liquor, and ate <foods prepared with> grains.® He 
could walk three hundred or four hundred & in a day, and his visage and appear- 
ance never aged. <By nature he loved to do obeisance to and serve the gods, and 
he was fond of studying the Hidden Scripture (You jing ty #8)’ and Traditions of Grand 
Simplicity (Taisu zhuan K % 18).8 


2. A reference to sexual arts of self-cultivation. 

3. On Gold Liquor, also mentioned in the hagiographies of +Laozi, {Liu Gen, and tZuo Ci, see 
part 1. 

4. Here and elsewhere (e.g., in Jiao Xian’s hagiography), the term baishi, “white stones,” probably 
is not meant generically but signifies a particular type of stone. The likeliest candidate would seem to 
be milky quartz, often termed baishi ying, “white stone flowers” (see Sivin, Chinese Alchemy, 284; Schafer, 
“Vitamin,” 35-36). Another might be hydrated magnesium silicate, sometimes termed baishi hua, also 
meaning “white stone flowers” (Needham, Science, 5.2:181). In NP 17/308 (Ware 295), Ge Hong men- 
tions in passing a “powder for entreating the Mother [made from?] white stone flowers” (baishi ying qimu 
san Fl 4 3% 4 # #x), which when ingested enables one to see ghosts, thus—as when one knows their 
secret names—rendering them harmless. Quartz of various kinds figures as an ingredient in several al- 
chemical formulas from the early medieval period, and there are also recipes for cooking more ordi- 
nary stones (Sivin, Chinese Alchemy, 192-93). Read (Stones, 40, no. 75) notes that baishi is identified in the 
Bencao as a synonym of yangqi shi 7 #2 @ (“stone from which Yang arises”), which he glosses as “as- 
bestos tremolite,” although noting that “this native mineral is of such extremely uncertain composition 
that it is impossible to give it a foreign name that will apply to all samples.” Whatever bazshi designated, 
Ge Hong’s father-in-law, ¢Bao Jing, is said in his Yin shu biography to have survived on a broth prepared 
with such “white stones” while shipwrecked without provisions (Jin shu 95/2482); and Declarations of the 
Perfected advises cooking them and ingesting the product when cutting o grains and entering moun- 
tains (ZG 5/14a-b; see fuller discussion in part 3). Finally, Jnner Chapters discusses a method for ingest- 
ing pebbles whole to suppress appetite (NP 15/267, Ware 245), although this seems unlikely to be how 
Master Whitestone took his stones. 

5. There are many mountains known by this name in China; which one is meant here is unknown. 

6. We have seen that avoidance of grains is a frequent part of adepts’ regimens; avoidance of meat 
and liquor is also mentioned, although less commonly. Master Whitestone seems to have had the ca- 
pacity to flout such restrictions and still achieve special powers. 

7. One might take this as a generic term for esoteric scriptures, or more specifically for those se- 
creted deep within mountain caves for rare discovery by qualified adepts, as HY 388 goes to great lengths 
to describe itself. On the other hand, Knechtges (Wen xuan, 3:74) glosses _youjing as referring to a pur- 
portedly ancient work on cranes, the Xianghe jing #1 #4 % (Canon of Crane Somatology in Schafer’s trans- 
lation [“Cranes,” 374]); but there it may be only the context—a rhapsody on cranes—that allows the 
assumption that _youwjng is the same as Xzanghe jing. Note that this work on cranes itself was said to have 
been secreted within the Central Marchmount, where it was rediscovered by the Eight Sires who ap- 
peared to fLiu An. For more information on this scripture, see Schafer, “Cranes,” 374—75n12. 

8. Ido not know what the Yaisw zhuan may have been. The catalog in Inner Chapters 19 lists a Scrip- 
ture of Grand Simplicity (Taisu jing); Tao Hong jing characterizes its contents only vaguely in Declarations of 
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Peng Zu asked him, “Why do you not ingest drugs that would enable you to as- 
cend to the heavens?” Master Whitestone replied, “Can one amuse oneself on high 
in the heavens more than in the human realm? I wish only to avoid growing old 
and dying. In the heavens above there are many venerable ones to be honored, and 
to serve them there would be harder than to remain in the human realm.” People 
of his time therefore called him the Concealed Transcendent. They did so because 
he was not anxious to ascend to the heavens to become a transcendent official, nor 
did he seek fame.> 


. o a 
Comments 


Thematically, it is the last paragraph of this hagiography that is most compelling. 
By analogy with sociopolitical discourse, the sobriquet Concealed ‘Transcendent 
(yindun xian §% 4 4) connotes that Master Whitestone was seen as taking the 
path—-seen as admirably lofty by some, as irresponsible by others—of avoidance 
of a mandated “service”; only here the service in question is not earthly but celes- 
tial and is not (primarily) political but sociocultic in nature. In other words, tran- 
scendents who elect to remain on earth are here suggested to be taking the same 
stance toward the celestial administration that social “recluses”—so ubiquitous an 


image in early medieval society—take toward the terrestrial one.? 


B2. Ban Meng #£ & 


Ban Meng was a person of unknown origin. <Some say Ban was a woman.!” She 
[?] could walk as swiftly as if flying for a whole day at a time and could also sit 
in midair while conversing with people. She had the ability to enter the ground: 
when she first began to depart, her legs would sink [into the earth], then she would 
sink up to her chest, then only her cap would remain visible, and after a while 
she would be completely gone. By poking her finger in the ground, she could make 
a well from which one could drink.> By blowing on the tiles on people’s roofs, 
she could set them flying into people’s homes. <Where people had mulberry 
groves of several thousand trees, Ban could uproot and gather them together, pil- 


the Perfected (ZG 5/14a-b). HY 1413 and HY 1327 may preserve parts of the text of this title as it was 
known to Ge Hong. (On the latter text, see Robinet, Révélation du Shangqing, 2:418—19.) The term taisu it- 
self has an old pedigree; in the Scripture of the Yellow Court, for example, it is the name of one of the so- 
matocosmic Three Offices (see HY 263, 56/6b5~7; the other two are Grand Purity [/aiging] and Grand 
Harmony [fathe]). Declarations of the Perfected (g/14b—15a) discusses a Grand Simplicity Method of the 
Three Primal Sovereigns (taisu sanyuanjun fa KK = Tt # 3). 

g. There is a large secondary literature on early medieval reclusion; it includes Berkowitz “Spoor,” 
“Hero,” “Patterns,” “Reclusion,” “Eremetic Tradition”; Pearson, Recluse; Bauer, “Hero”; Mather, 
“Conformity,” “Reclusion,” “Outsiders”; Vervoorn, Cl s and Caves; Yu, “Individualism.” 

10. Although Ban Meng’s female gender is not attested in a pre-Song text, it is attested from the 
very outset of the Song onward. 
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ing them up like a mountain, and then, after they had been in this state for more 
than ten days, by blowing on them, she could cause each of them to return to its 
original place and condition.!'> Ban could also take [a block of dry] ink in her 
mouth, spread out a piece of paper before her, and by chewing on it and spit- 
ting, she could form words that would fill up the entire page and that had co- 
herent meaning. 

<She took liquor and cinnabar.'* At the age of four hundred she reverted to 
youth, entered Mount Tiantai, and departed.> 


B3. Bao Jing #4 #i, 


Bao Jing, styled Taixuan A %, was a native of Langye. He lived during the reign 
of Emperor Ming of the Jin, and was the father of the wife of Ge Hong. Lord Yin 
[fYin Changsheng] bestowed on him a method of “escape by means of a simu- 
lated corpse.”!? One version has it that Bao was a native of Shangdang and was 
descended from Bao Xuan @, a Director of Convict Labor during the Han.'* He 


cultivated his body and nourished his nature, and when he had passed the age of 
seventy he escaped and departed. 
There was one Xu Ning # @ who served Bao Jing as his teacher. One night 


15 


Xu Ning heard the sound of zither music’? coming from Bao’s room. He asked 


about it and was told, “Ji Shuye ## 4 % formerly left a trace at the eastern mar- 


ket, but actually he achieved ‘martial liberation’ (bingjie).”!® 


11. A skill presumably useful in harvesting mulberries and silkworms! 

12. It is not unusual for alchemical texts to recommend taking elixirs with liquor; for examples, see 
Sivin, Chinese Alchemy, 181, 185. 

13. That Yin Changsheng transmitted some sort of esoterica to Bao Jing is supported not only by 
the Sword Scripture material related above and below but also by the concluding statement of Bao’s His- 
lory of the Jin biography, written at the beginning of the Tang (Jin shu 95/2482). There it is said that Yin 
transmitted “instructions of the Dao” (dagjue a #) to Bao Jing. 

14. This “version” may represent a later comment added to the Traditions text (if this is indeed an 
authentic Traditions passage), because it reflects material seen in Declarations of the Perfected (ZG 14/1b). 

15. “Zither” translates gin 4 , a long stringed instrument (probably with seven strings in Ge Hong’s 
day) with a movable bridge for each string. Qin is sometimes rendered “lute” by other translators. On 
the gin, see van Gulik, Lute. 

16. Shuye was the style (zi) of Ji Kang #, a renowned frequenter of salons, poet, essayist, debater, 
and qin virtuoso who was, according to historical records, executed in 262 c.£. on trumped-up charges. 
(On his life, writings, and skill on the gin—on which he left a famous rhapsody—see Holzman, Hi Kang; 
Henricks, Hsi Kang; Knechtges, Wen xuan, 3:278-301, 390-92; he appears again below.) Ji Kang wrote 
several polemical essays defending techniques of “nourishing life” against detractors, translated (along 
with his opponents’ essays) in Henricks, Hs: A“ang, 21-70. The sense of this passage is that Ji Kang’s sup- 
posed execution in 262 was actually a staged event allowing him to evade the otherworld agents of death. 
Such “martial liberation” (bingjie) is acknowledged in Daoist texts as one of the types of “escape by 
means of a simulated corpse” employed by adepts (see, e.g., YJQQ 85/1b3—5, 1242, 14a1); it was also a 
hermeneutical device by which the untimely, violent deaths of self-cultivators could be interpreted and 
explained. 
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Comments 


Ge Hong’s Inner Chapters nowhere mention Bao Jing (although this is readily ex- 
plained by the fact that they were probably completed before the two met), and 
only one source attributes material about him to Ge’s Traditions.!’ Ge Hong’s bi- 
ography in the History of the jin, however, claims that Ge served Bao Jing as 
his teacher and that they exchanged texts and methods, thus forming the bond 
that led Bao Jing to give Ge his daughter in marriage. And, as noted above (in 
“Comments” to the Yin Changsheng hagiography), the Sword Scripture attests to 
the fact that Ge left some sort of writing about his father-in-law and his method of 
“escape”: 


Formerly, Ge Hong maintained that Lord Yin transmitted to Bao Jing a method of 
escape by means of a simulated corpse. Later [Bao] died and was buried. . . . Some- 
one opened his coffin and saw in it [only] a large sword. Around the tomb could be 
heard the sounds of men and horses, so [the robbers] did not dare remove [the 
sword].!8 


Later Daoist sources preserve details about the “method of escape” transmitted to 
Bao Jing by Yin Changsheng—or at least about the Supreme Purity estimation of 
that method—and they match the prescription given in the Five Numinous Treasure 
Talismans: one writes the Grand Mystery Talisman for Concealed Life on a sword 
or a bamboo stave, and the talisman converts these objects into simulacra of one’s 
own corpse. One’s “real” body is thereby concealed and free to depart, so long as 
one does not return home; the simulated corpse is buried by one’s family in one’s 
stead.!9 

As far as the filiation of texts and teachings is concerned, Bao Jing seems to 
have been much more important to the Supreme Purity tradition than to Ge Hong, 
for he is recorded to have been a teacher of Xu Mai # %, one of the Eastern Jin 
officials to whom the Supreme Purity revelations were channeled through their 
medium, Yang Xi.” Bao thus links elements of the Supreme Purity tradition back 
to Yin Changsheng and the techniques he had possessed. This linkage explains 
why the passages about Bao in Declarations of the Perfected are at such pains to di- 
minish his otherworldly status and circumscribe his role in the filiation of Supreme 
Purity teachings: as in the case of Ge Xuan, such passages sought to downplay 


17. For a recent study of the various versions of his hagiography and biography, see Ofuchi, Shoki, 
502-3, 536-52. 

18. TPYL 665/2a4—6; see more complete translation and discussion above. 

19. YJOO 85/14b-16a preserves a short text, “The Method for Escape by Means of a Simulated 
Corpse Transmitted to Bao Jing by Lord Yin”; I have here summarized the gist of the method. Corre- 
sponding methods as described in HY 388 are discussed in part 1. A fuller discussion of this YJQQ pas- 
sage may be found in part 3. That text dates the meeting of Bao Jing with Lord Yin to the year 318 G.k. 

20. See ZG 14/6ar; Jin shu 80/2106—7. 
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what was actually old in the Shangqing dispensation, so as to foreground what 
was new.?! 


B4. Bo Shanfu (4 ib) 


Bo Shanfu was a native of Yongzhou. He entered Hua Mountain” and for two 
hundred years did not go near any human habitation. Then, when he spoke of any 
person’s fortunes from past times onward, of their good and bad deeds, their suc- 
cesses and disasters, it was as if he had seen them himself. He also knew whether 
what was about to happen was auspicious or inauspicious. 

<His niece was advanced in years and was often sick, so he gave her some med- 
icine. At the time, the woman was already eighty years old, but now she reverted 
to a youthful appearance; [her complexion] was like peach blossoms. 

Emperor Wu of the Han had sent out a messenger who was passing through 
Hedong when he suddenly noticed, to the west of the city wall, a girl whipping an 
old man. He bowed his head, knelt, and accepted the blows. ‘Thinking this strange, 
the messenger inquired about it, and the girl replied, “This old man is my son. My 
uncle, Bo Shanfu, once instructed me in the use of divine medicines. I told my son 
to take them, but he was unwilling, and so now he has become decrepit and old. 
When we walk, he cannot keep up with me, so I am beating him.” The messenger 
asked the ages of the girl and the old man. She replied, “I am two hundred thirty 
years old; my son is only eighty.” 

Later she entered Hua Mountain and departed.> 


B5. Chen Chang [R #& 


Chen Chang remained on Linen Island” for over six hundred years. People who 
lived on the mountain built a dwelling for him, and every season they made o _ er- 
ings to him. But Chen Chang neither ate nor drank, and did not practice any spe- 


a1. These Declarations passages all seem to be Yang Xi’s spirit-interlocutors’ answers to questions 
from Bao Jing’s descendants about his otherworldly status. At ZG 11/17a~b, Bao Jing is revealed to be 
still dwelling on Maoshan and not yet “departed.” At 12/2b—3a, Bao Jing and his younger sister are 
claimed to be the rebirths (gengsheng) of their Han-period, seventh-generation ancestors, Li Zhan and 
Zhang Lu, who had accumulated great merit. The spirits then add: “They [Bao Jing and his sister] are 
now both Agents Below the Earth [dixia zhu zhe]; they reside in the cavern-palaces. As for what [Bao 
Jing] received and practiced, he was by nature of only meager talent, and was furthermore obstinate, 
so he did not obtain much.” (Compare the more favorable characterization of what he received 





here, 
from tZuo Ci—in YJQOQ 85/1545; the materials include Three Sovereigns texts and a scripture [prob- 
ably on the “true forms”] of the Five Marchmounts.) Further disparaging comments are made about 
Bao Jing at ZG 14/5b—6a, where he is said to be still languishing under the jurisdiction of the Three 
Offices and thus unable to ascend to higher levels in the spirit hierarchy. 

22. Located in Huayin district, Shaanxi Province. 

23. Linen Island (Zhuyu #¢ #2), sometimes called Mount Linen Island, seems to have been a small 
isle o the coast of Guiji, mentioned (along with other small isles in the same area) in Inner Chapters 
(4/85, Ware 94) as a good place to pursue arts of transcendence if one cannot get to one of the major 
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cial regimens. Whenever any of the people who served him were ill, they took ves- 
sels and asked for some 0 ering water (ji shui 4 7X) from him; on taking it they 
would be cured. But if according to their allotted life span they were due to die, 
Chen Chang would give them no water. 


: o a 
Comments 


The symbiotic relation between an adept and his support base of lay households 
is especially clear here. 

Note that Chen’s healing arts (using “o ering water”—presumably water that 
had been 0 ered by him to spirits) work only within the confines of his patients’ 
allotted life spans. His longevity suggests that he knew ways of altering his own al- 
lotted life span, but his therapeutic methods were not able to alter other people’s. 


B6. Chen Zihuang Ik + 2 


Chen Zihuang obtained a method for the essentials of subsisting on atractylis. Hav- 
ing ingested this plant, he attained transcendence, entered Mount Huo,”* and de- 
parted. His wife, of the Jiang clan, su ered from chronic fatigue. Recollecting her 
husband’s method of collecting atractylis, she, too, ingested this and her illness was 
easily cured. 

At the age of three hundred seven Zihuang (?)?° was [still] climbing the moun- 
tain, gathering atractylis, and returning from time to time. He kept this up with- 
out ceasing. His visage, complexion, breath, and vigor were like those of a twenty- 
year-old.”© 


B7. Dai Meng & & (also known as Yan Ji # ¥&) 


Dai Meng’s original surname was Yan #, his name (ming) was Ji #, and his style 
was Zhongwei {# 4K. He lived during the reign of Emperor Ming of the Han.?’ 


inland mountains. It is mentioned again in the hagiography of Gong Song. Some later versions of the 
text add a more grandiose image of this island (see part 3). 

24. There were several mountains by this name, and it is unclear which is meant here. 

25. It is possible that Zihuang’s wife is the subject here. 

26. An alternative, early (pre-641 C.E.) version of this hagiography gives some additional details: 
“Chen Zihuang was a native of Jiyin. He obtained a method for eating atractylis, so he ingested that 
and abstained from grains. When he began this, he was over seventy and was old and decrepit; but af- 
ter practicing this diet he reverted to youth. He remained among the people for many years. Then he 
entered Huo Mountain and departed” (‘TPYL 663/4b). An early-tenth-century version runs as follows: 
“When he had reached an age of over seventy, Ghen Zihuang’s hair had turned white and his teeth 
had fallen out. Then he followed a method for eating atractylis rhizomes and abstained from grains. In 
three years, his hair turned completely black and his teeth grew back in. When he reached two hun- 
dred thirty years of age he departed as a transcendent” (XYBZ 2/16b). 


27. 57-75 GE 
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He entered Mount Hua and Mount Wudang”® and received the Scripture of the Jade 
Pendant and Gold Ring (Yupei jindang jing ¥ Wi 4: #8 #E)° from Lord Pei # # ,°° as 
well as receiving the /Scripture of ?/ the Mineral Essence and Golden Light Talismans (Shi- 
Jing jinguang fu 4 4% 4 H 44)! There was also a Yellow Writ of Grand Tenuity (Tai- 
wei huangshu *K 4k % S ) that he received.*? [With these,] he was capable of wan- 
dering about to all the noted mountains. 


: o a 
Comments 


The transmission from Lord Pei, and the fact that all of the texts mentioned wound 
up being absorbed into the Shangqing corpus of scriptures, leads one to suspect a 


28. Located in modern Hubei Province, Mount Wudang has long been sacred to Daoist tradition. 
Although not itself one of the Five Marchmounts, it was sometimes understood as an “assistant” of the 
Central Marchmount, and it is particularly closely associated with the deity known as the Dark War- 
rior (Xuanwu) or Perfected Warrior (Zhenwu), associated with the north. On its place in later Daoist 
ritual cosmographies, see Lagerwey, Ritual, 45, 96; on the Dark Warrior, see Grootaers, “Chen-wu”; 
Major, “New Light”; Seaman, North. 

29. The Han version of this scripture is lost, but a probably modified version—how modified, and 
how much, it is impossible to know—was included in the Shangqing revelations and is extant as HY 56 
(as well as partially remnant in Dunhuang manuscript P 2409 and quoted in ‘TPYL 667/6a, 675/2b 
[twice], 675/11a, 676/5b, 677/1b, and in YJQQ 51/11a and 104/13b). “Jade Pendant” and “Gold Ring” 
are esoteric designations for two celestial deities. The former deity comprises the cloud-souls (hun 2%) 
of the Nine Heavens, incarnates green yang, resides in the sun, and corresponds to the east; the latter 
comprises the white-souls (po 4%) of the Nine Heavens, incarnates white yin, resides in the moon, and 
corresponds to the west. The scripture contains a meditative procedure for invoking these gods and for 
causing the Nine Perfected Ones, emissaries of the Three Primordials (sanyuan = JU), to take up resi- 
dence in the Nine Corporeal Palaces of one’s body. On this text, see further Robinet, Révélation du 
Shangqing, 1:44, 2:213-18; ZG 13/1248. 

30. Lord Pei, like the texts he transmitted to Dai Meng, was assimilated into the Shangqing tradi- 
tion; he was one of the exalted spirits who made revelations to Yang Xi, and his divine biography is the 
only Shanggqing text of that genre to have survived intact. See Robinet, Révélation du Shangqing, 1:55-57, 
2:375-83. 

31. This seems originally to have been a text of the Taiqing tradition used in the preparation of a 
mineral elixir; an “improved” version of it was incorporated in the Shangqing revelations in the latter 
half of the fourth century c.£. This version no longer exists as such, but we have many quotations from 
it in early texts. It seems to have once formed part of the Sword Scripture (Jian jing @| #8). The “mineral 
essence” of the title refers to yellowish rock exudations; in Declarations of the Perfected (5/14b) it is said that 
the waters of the Ji ¥ River, originating from Mount Wudang, contain this longevity-inducing essence. 
From it one is to make an elixir that emits a “golden light” and enables one to escape by means of a 
simulated corpse. Extant fragments have much to say on the ultimate stages of the attainment of im- 
mortality through she and on the “subterranean agents” or “agents beneath the earth” (dixia zhuzhe) 
of which we read in Declarations of the Perfected and other Shangqing texts (but not, to my knowledge, in 
Ge Hong’s writings; he writes only of “agents above the earth”). For more details, see Robinet, Révéla- 
tion du Shangqing, 1:44, 2:137—40; Strickmann, “On the Alchemy,” 132~34. In his Jnner Chapters 19 catalog 
of talisman texts, Ge Hong lists a Golden Light Talisman (Finguang fu). 

32. Aversion of this text, too, was co-opted by the Shangqing tradition, although it was not among 
the texts revealed to Yang Xi. Fragments are preserved in HY 81 and 257. Judging from these, the text 
contained talismans for various purposes and brief directions for respiration and for absorbing solar 
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Shangqing origin for this hagiography. But, as Robinet points out, there seem to 
have been pre-Shangqing versions of each scripture named here; furthermore, the 
passage di_ ers enough from the Shangqing treatment of Dai Meng (in Declarations 
of the Perfected) to open up the possibility of its pre-Shangqing origin. 

One later, Shangqing version points out that Dai Meng changed his names to 
avoid serving the state. (See part 3.) He may also be represented as having done so, 
as are other adepts, to evade detection by death-registering spirits. 


B8. Dong Jing # 


Dong Jing, styled Weinian /& # , was a person of unknown origin. Late in the reign 
of Jin Emperor Wu,*? he would spend nights in the earth-god shrine (she #£) in Luo- 
yang. The clothing he wore was too scanty to even cover his body.** He always kept 
a stone in his mouth and went whole days without eating. Sometimes he begged in 
the city market for work as a servant, but if anyone went there to look him over, he 
would not exchange words with him. Occasionally he wrote poems. No one knows 
how he ended up. 


. a a 
Comments 


Note Dong Jing’s use of a stone in the mouth (presumably to curb thirst and ap- 
petite) and avoidance of food. The food avoidance—-seen in other hagiographies 
as well—was perhaps for the purpose of expelling the three corpses from the body. 


B9. Dongguo Yan % ¥h #€ 


Dongguo Yan,” styled Gongyou “ jf, was a native of Shanyang.*° He ingested 
Numinous Flight Powder*’ and could write at night. In a darkened room, his body 


essence. For more details, see Robinet, Révélation du Shangqing, 1:44, 2:307—10. Grand Tenuity (éaiwet), “a 
constellation at the autumnal equinox, in our Virgo and Leo, represents the administrative center of . . . 
the Celestial Thearch” (Bokenkamp, Scriptures, 314); see also Schafer, Pacing the Void, 52-53; Bokenkamp, 
Scriptures, 322-31 (for an example of Shangqing methods said to have emanated from the spirits of Grand 
Tenuity). 

33. His reign extended from 265 to 290 c.z. The events described therefore occurred early in Ge 
Hong’s own lifetime, although in the distant city of Luoyang. 

34. The point is probably that he was impervious to cold weather. 

35. SDZN and Hou Han shu (see Comments) write his name as Dongguo Yannian 4 , in which case 
we have to deal with a sobriquet: “Extended-His-Years Dongguo.” 

36. In modern Shandong Province, Jinxiang district. 

37. In Inner Chapters, Ge Hong comments that this powder, lingféi san % A& AL, along with several 
kinds of “pills” or “boluses,” will cause people to “stay at their present age and not grow old” (NP 11/205, 
Ware 191) and to regenerate lost teeth (NP 15/274, Ware 257). But he indicates no procedure or ingre- 
dients. A recipe, claimed to have been drawn from the Scripture of Grand Purity fascicle 153 (and matched 
by a passage in extant HY 881, 2/4b—5b), is supplied in YJQO 74/23a-25a; there the powder’s nine 
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would give forth light, illuminating the surroundings. He could also see any small 
object within a radius of several dozen h, perceiving their shapes correctly. He was 
in his village for over four hundred years, and did not age. One morning several 
dozen persons riding tigers and leopards came to escort him, and they all ascended 
to Kunlun.*® 


. a a 
Comments 


Fan Ye’s early-fifth-century History of the Latter Han contains a brief notice on Dong- 
guo and two other adepts. 


tGan Shi, Dongguo Yannian, and tFeng Junda were all masters of esoterica. They 
were all capable of practicing fRong Cheng’s art of “riding the woman.”*? Some of 
them drank urine; some hung themselves upside down. They were especially fond of 
“walling up essence and pneuma” [?], and they were seldom known to say very much. 
Gan Shi and Dongguo Yannian were both arrested by Cao Cao, who interrogated 
them about their methods and had them perform some of them. Feng Junda was 
styled “Master Blue Ox.” All of these adepts [including ones mentioned earlier in 
this text] surpassed a century in age, and some were as much as two centuries old.*° 


B10. Gan ji + # 


Lord Gan" was a native of Beihai.” Hesu_ ered from leprosy for several decades, 
and no kind of medicine could cure him. He noticed a vendor of drugs in a mar- 


ingredients include mica, fuling fungus, bo-tree (Read, Plants, 268, no. 791, glosses this as Thuja orien- 
talis, or “arbor vitae’) seeds, stalactites, chrysanthemum petals, and atractylis. One of the powder’s 
benefits is that it makes one’s face and eyes emit light, as described here in Yan’s hagiography. But 
the procedures and ingredients described in HY 882, 5b—7a—a scripture also belonging to the Scrip- 
ture of Grand Purity tradition and thought by Pregadio to be perhaps the extant text most closely re- 
are quite di erent; there it is a matter of forming a coin- 





sembling the original (“Nine Elixirs,” 572) 
sized wafer from fried honey, covering this with an alchemical product known as “gold dust” ( jinfen 
4 #}) and made from gold alloy (?) and stalactites, ingesting this, and retiring to a quiet chamber, 
avoiding all contact with animals and people, where one silently concentrates on this thought: “May 
the transcendents, sages, and awesome spirits of the ten directions assist the drug to bring me long 
life.” (Cf. the recipe for a similarly named powder in the same scripture, ga—toa.) YJOO 74/20b—23a 
also collects a discourse about the benefits of ling/ei san, dated to 812; for a recent study of this text, 
see Yoshikawa, “RyGhisan.” 

38. HWDWZ dates this event to a year corresponding to late 216 or early 217 c.z. It also makes 
Yan say, “I am going to visit the towers of Kunlun.” Kunlun was sometimes imagined to be a sort of 
elaborately constructed tower; see Stein, World in Miniature, 223-72. 

39. Han shu Yiwen zhi lists a Rong Cheng yin dao in twenty-six fascicles, and NP 1g lists a Scripture of 
Rong Cheng. 

40. Hou Han shu 82B/2750. 

41. Many versions identify him only thus, but some specify his ming as Ji. Furthermore, the graphic 
error yu T for the gan F of his surname is common, 

42. In modern Shandong Province, Changle district. 
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ket; the man’s surname was Bo, and his given name was He.* So he went to ques- 
tion him. The man said to him, “Your illness can be cured. If you wish it to be 
cured, come to meet me tomorrow at cock’s crow underneath the magnolia north 
of the great bridge, and I will instruct you.” The next day at cock’s crow Lord Gan 
went to the agreed upon spot, but Sire Bo had arrived there first, and he said an- 
erily, “Do you not want to have your illness cured? What do you mean by arriving 
after me?” He then changed the time to midnight of the next day. 

This time Lord Gan arrived at the meeting place at sunset. Soon the Sire came. 
Lord Gan said, “Is this not more appropriate?’”’** So Sire Bo bestowed* a silk text*® 
in two fascicles on Lord Gan, and admonished him with these words: “In obtain- 
ing this book, you should not only cure your sickness but also attain long life.” Lord 
Gan repeatedly did obeisance and received the book from him. 

Reflecting on [the book], Lord Gan grasped its meaning. Within, he ordered 
himself and nourished his nature; without, he dispelled misfortune and rescued the 
sick. There was no one he treated who did not recover. He remained among the 
people for over three hundred years. Then, when he had completed his Way, he 
departed as a transcendent. 


. a a 
Comments 


Gan Ji is often held to have been the recipient and transmitter of the Scripture of 
Great Peace (Taiping jing), and his hagiography in the most commonly used edition 
of Traditions is often cited as evidence. But J. @. Petersen has persuasively argued 
that all such attributions to Traditions are late interpolations, and my choice of tex- 
tual version reflects his argument. The text Gan Ji receives from +Bo He is a two- 
fascicle “silk text” (sushu) of unspecified content, by means of which he becomes 
able to heal both himself and others. 

Gan Ji appears again as the teacher of Lord Cassia (fGui jun). He is mentioned 
once in Inner Chapters, but only in passing, as one of several recent adepts who, un- 
like the ancients, have written voluminously on moral precepts but have neglected 
to teach essential arts.!”7 This comment, combined with the statement that Gan Ji 
was the pupil of Bo He, allows us to conclude that Gan Ji must have been a near- 
contemporary of Ge Hong’s. Furthermore, it is significant that all of the figures 


43. This is the Bo He to whom a Traditions hagiography is devoted; nothing is said in Bo’s hagiog- 
raphy, however, about his having sold drugs in markets or about his encounter with Gan Ji. 

44. I take this to mean something like “This time I have arrived before you, which is proper.” 

45. This part of the story—the missed appointment, the rescheduling, the text bestowal—is 
strangely similar to the narrative of Sire Yellowstone (Huangshi gong) in Huangpu Mi’s Gaoshi zhuan 
2/12a~13a; and it must have been based, in turn, on the Shyi account of Zhang Liang’s meeting with 
Sire Yellowstone (Shit 55/2034-35)- 

46. Sushu; the significance of this term is explained in footnote 311 to the Li Gen hagiography. 

47. NP 14/255-56, Ware 233. See also the analysis of this rather murky but very important passage 
in Petersen, “Early Traditions,” 194-95. 
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mentioned in this somewhat difficult Inner Chapters passage are connected with leg- 
ends of the transmission of the Scripture of Great Peace, some early version of which 
was in Ge’s teacher’s library and which is listed (twice, with di erent titles and 
specifications) in Ge’s catalog,!® This may be explained, as it has been by Maeda 
Shigeki and Petersen, by postulating that this Jnner Chapters passage was in fact the 
basis on which later writers sought retrospectively to construct a legitimizing pedi- 
gree for the transmission of their text in its later version— precisely the sort of phe- 
nomenon amply documented by Bokenkamp in the case of the Lingbao scriptures. ‘9 
Like Petersen, I believe that the original Traditions did contain a hagiography of Gan 
Ji but that it did not mention the Taiping jing or any work of more than one hun- 
dred fascicles.” 


Bll. Ge Yue & #& 


Ge Yue was styled the Yellow Hut Master (Huanglu zi # JZ +). If people were 
sick even a thousand l away, they would be healed if their names were sent to him. 
<He could also put prohibitive spells*! on tigers, wolves, all manner of noxious ver- 
min,” and flying creatures; when he did so, none of them could move. He could 
make water reverse its course for one or two lz. When there was a great drought in 
the world, he could summon dragons to bring rain. He was strong enough to lift a 
thousand catties of weight and> could walk as fast as a galloping horse. <Above 
his head there was a five-colored pneuma more than ten feet tall. 

The Yellow Hut Master transmitted his methods to Sire Whitegoat (Baiyang gong 
A + 2).° The Sire usually rode a white goat, hence his sobriquet.> 

Ge Yue had lived to be two hundred eighty years old <when, one morning, he 
said farewell to his family, mounted a dragon, and departed.> 


48. On what the version of the Taiping jing in Zheng Yin’s possession may have looked like, see Pe- 
tersen, “Early Traditions,” 194—99, 212. On the narratives concerning Gan Ji, see also Maeda, “Kan 
Kichi.” 

49. See Bokenkamp, “Sources.” 

50. This, at least, is the position at which Petersen (“Zaiping,” 186) ends up; note, however, that he 
opens the second part of his article (173) with a bolder claim (one not well supported by the evidence 
he adduces): “It is my contention that the Shenxian zhuan originally knew of no text called Taiping jing 
and of no person called Gan Ji.” 

51. Jin #, short for jingi zhi shu # A Z Ff or “the art of neutralizing pneumas,” on which see 
footnote 186 in the hagiography of Jie Xiang. 

52. The term includes crawling creatures of low orders, both reptiles and bugs. 

53. Baiyang gong is not mentioned elsewhere in Traditions or in Inner Chapters. He appears briefly in 
Declarations of the Perfected (ZG 13/13b8—10) as the teacher of Jie Yan 4+ 3%, who lived during the reign 
of Sun Quan (229~252 c.r.) and who was in turn the teacher of a certain Du Qi 4+ 32. (Jie Yan might 
be the same person as {Jie Xiang.) In this passage, the only other information given about Sire White- 
goat is that he resided on the Square Mountain of Constructing Peace ( Jian’an fangshan) when Jie Yan 
came seeking him. 
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B12. Guijun # # 


Lord Cassia was Regional Inspector of Xuzhou.* He was afflicted with leprosy for 
ten years, and no doctor could cure him. Having heard that Lord Gan [tGan Ji]*° 
possessed the Way, he went to see him, followed on the road by an ostentatiously 
majestic train of several hundred attendants. When they came to his gate, how- 
ever, Lord Gan did not admit them. [Lord Cassia] entered his chamber, but Lord 
Gan did not rise. Lord Cassia then prostrated and announced himself, at which 
Lord Gan asked him, “For what reason have you come?” Lord Cassia answered, 
“T lack the strength to withstand my painful illness any longer. I am here to beg a 
cure from the divine personage.” Lord Gan said, “Judging from the number of your 
servants, I would say that what you seek is the ‘way’ of plundering. If you truly be- 
lieve in the possibility of obtaining a cure, then send away all your servants and 
stay here yourself to tend my horses, and you can be cured.” So Lord Cassia sent 
o  hisservants and subordinate officers, so that only he remained, and he tended 
horses for three years. 

<During the three years, he did not lose heart. The Lord gave him an elixir. 
When he ingested it, his disease was cured. He lived to be one hundred ninety years 
old and had the appearance of a youth. He sold medicines for a while in Chengdu, 
then once again retired to the Western Marchmount, never to reemerge.> 


: o a 
Comments 


Petersen reasons that this hagiography was not part of the original Traditions but 
was rather a later fabrication meant to legitimize a pedigree for the 150- or 170- 
fascicle Scripture of Great Peace (Taiping jing), which is alluded to in a phrase of one 
version of the text omitted from my translation. He argues that that fabrication 
was based on the single mention of a man named only “Cassia” (guz) in Inner Chap- 
iers.°° T believe it possible, however, based on that Jnner Chapters passage, that there 
was a hagiography of Lord Cassia in the original Traditions, albeit one that knew 
nothing of the Scripture of Great Peace.°” 


54. Xuzhou, an area incorporating parts of modern Jiangsu, Shandong, and Anhui Provinces, is 
one of the nine regions (zhou) into which the Central Kingdom is divided in the old geographic text 
Tribute to Yu (Yu gong), but by Han times it had been abandoned as an administrative place-name, not to 
be revived until the Qing. Perhaps this indicates that the hagiographic sources on all of these associ- 
ated figures—Lord Cassia, Lord Gan, and Bo He—emanated from pre-Han times. 

55- Lord Gan had also su _ ered from leprosy before seeking a cure from a master of esoterica, who 
in his case was Bo He. 

56. The passage in question occurs at NP 14/255-56 (Ware 233) and has already been mentioned 
twice above in “Comments” to fBo He and +Gan Ji; see also Petersen’s analysis (“ Taiping,” 194-95). 

57. In support of his case Petersen notes that the histories know of no regional inspector named 


> 


Gui; but this is insufficient reason to reject the hagiography, since many other officials are named in Ge 
Hong’s writings who do not show up in dynastic histories. He also notes perceptively that “the authors 
of the forged Shenxian zhuan biography of Gun Ji . . . show their hand by not giving [Sire] Bo and [Lord] 
Gui personal names” (“Zaiping,” 195), since the Inner Chapters 14, passage gives no personal names either; 
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Petersen is nevertheless undoubtedly correct in noting that Lord Cassia’s ha- 
giography is dependent on Gan Ji’s:°® both adepts are healed of leprosy by their 
respective teachers, although the therapies appear to havedi_ ered. 


B13. Heshang gong 7] § 


No one knows the real name of the River-Dwelling Sire. During the reign of Em- 
peror Jing of the Han,°? the Sire bound up grasses to make a hut for himself by 
the banks of the Yellow River, and there he busied himself in studying the Scripture 
of Laozi (Laozi jing). Emperor Jing was fond of Laozi’s sayings, <and he decreed that 
all the princes and major officials should read them>.® But there were passages he 
did not understand, and no one could explain them satisfactorily. Having heard 
that the River-Dwelling Sire was studying the Laoz7, the emperor dispatched some- 
one to ask the Sire about the misunderstood matters. The Sire said: “The Way is 
venerable; its Power is honorable. They are not things that can be asked about from 
a remote distance.” 

The emperor then rode out personally to be his follower. <The emperor said: 
“There is no place under Heaven that is not the king’s land. There is no one who 
lives on this land who is not the king’s subject. ‘In a realm there are “four great 
things,” and the king is one of these.’°! So, although you possess the Way, you are 
still one of my people and cannot subsist independently. Why then are you acting 
so haughtily?” At that, the Sire clapped his hands, sat down, and then rose straight 


but again, this strikes me as insufficient reason to reject the possibility that the early Traditions had a ha- 
giography of Lord Cassia, since one could adduce other figures in its pages who lack complete names. 
It is possible, in other words, that Ge Hong himself knew of a figure with the surname or sobriquet gui 
but did not know his ming, zi, or (if gui is a sobriquet) original surname. 

58. Petersen, “Early Traditions,” 189. 

59. Reigned 157-141 B.c.E. Some versions of the text give Emperor Wen (r. 180-157 B.G.E.) as the 
ruler with whom the Master interacted. 

60. This statement is echoed in official histories and other documents of the time, which speak of 
Han Emperors Wen and Jing—the husband and son, respectively, of Empress Dou (d. 135 B.c.E.)— 
favoring the teachings of the Laozi (or of Huang-Lao, the “teachings of the Yellow Thearch and Laozi”). 
For more information, see Han shu 88/3592; Han shu g7A/3945; Twitchett and Loewe, History, 139, 801-10; 
Emmerich, “Bemerkungen.” 

61. The ruler is here presuming to quote Laozi’s scripture to justify his claim to obedience. His 
quotation tallies verbatim with a passage found in chapter 25 of the received text (i.e., the one edited 
by Wang Bi in the third century c.£.) of the Daode jing. Significantly, the author(s) of the early Celestial 
Masters commentary on this text known as the Xiang’er emended the references to “king” (wang =) in 
this passage by substituting the graphically similar character meaning “life” (sheng 4), thus dramati- 
cally altering its meaning (see Bokenkamp, Scriplures, 121, 146n45). William G. Boltz comments on the 
import of this emendation as follows: “Nothing could give a clearer indication of the status that human 
life had achieved by the latter part of the Han dynasty. . . . No longer was ‘royalty’ accorded the revered 
position; now it was individual life itself on a personal human level that was prolongable, and at the 
same time inseparably linked to the Dao, and therefore ultimately to successful transcendence” 
(“‘Hsiang Erh,’” 114). 
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into the air until he was several dozen feet above the ground. Looking down, he 
made this reply: “Above, I do not reach as far as Heaven; in between, I do not be- 
come entangled with other people; below, I do not dwell on the earth. How can I 
be considered one of your subjects?” ‘The emperor thereupon dismounted his car- 
riage, bowed his head, and said: 


In carrying out the task of governance 

My talent is slight but my responsibility is vast, 
And I fear Lam unfit for it. 

Although I am charged with ruling the world, 
What my heart reveres most is the Way. 

But I am ignorant and benighted 

And there is much about it I do not comprehend. 
I only hope that the Lord who possesses the Way 
Will teach me something about it.> 


With that, the Sire gave the emperor a silk text in two fascicles™ and said: “Care- 
fully examine this, and your doubts will be cleared up. Do not occupy yourself with 
many words. <From the time I wrote my commentary on this scripture until now, 
over 1,700 years have passed. So far I have transmitted it to only three persons; you 
are the fourth.> Do not show this text to anyone else.” When he had spoken these 
words, he vanished. In a moment clouds and fog rolled in and it grew dark, and 
the sky and the earth seemed jumbled together. <The emperor paid him [or it] the 
utmost honor.> 

It has been theorized by some that, since Emperor Jing was so fond of Laozi’s 
sayings but no one of his age could be found to thoroughly explain them, this was 
in fact a divine personage who descended to instruct him. <But because the em- 
peror did not have a heart of perfect faith, the spirit changed its form> and de- 
parted again. <This was a case of “the sage having no constant heart but taking 


the heart of the people as his heart.”®> 


. o a 
Comments 


This hagiography makes one of the strongest statements in Traditions of the emi- 
nence of adepts with respect to rulers. Han Emperor Jing summons the Sire to his 


62. His speech is in four-character, unrhymed verse. 

63. The text meant here is the commentary on the Daode jing known as “Heshang gong’s com- 
mentary,” which survives today in several versions. Scholars disagree about the actual date at which it 
was written. For more information on the commentary, see Boltz, “*Hsiang Erh’”; Chan, Way, 89-158; 
Chan, “Tale”; Wang Ming, Dagjia, 293-323. “Silk text” translates sushu, as explained in footnote 311 to 
the Li Gen hagiography. 

64. This is another Daode jing quotation—in this case, from chapter 49 of the received version—al- 
though here its meaning is reversed: whereas Daode jing 49 means to praise rulers who want what their 
subjects want instead of imposing their own will on the people, our text means to criticize rulers who 
aspire no higher than to want only what ordinary people want. 
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court, symbolic world center; the Sire retorts by insisting that the emperor come 
out to the river. When the emperor presumes to lecture him on his duty of sub- 
servience, the Sire rises into the air, spatially dramatizing his biospiritual authority. 

Ge Hong shows no interest whatsoever in the contents of the text attributed to 
the River-Dwelling Sire—not surprisingly, given his disparagement in Inner Chap- 
ters of the Laozi and Khuangzi studies fashionable in the decades before and during 
his lifetime. 

The figure 1,700 years suggests not only that Ge Hong accepted an early Zhou 
date for the Daode jing (as he did for its reputed author, {Laozi) but also that he dated 
the Sire’s commentary to a time only shortly after. On the other hand, the com- 
mentary is not said to have been transmitted to any named individuals before the 
mid-Han. This commentary is extant and makes for fascinating reading as a prob- 
ably Han- or Latter Han—period interpretation of the Daode jing. It still awaits thor- 
ough study. 

Huangfu Mi’s mid- or late-third-century Traditions of Eminent Masters contains 
the following entry, emphasizing, as is typical of this text, its subject’s sociopoliti- 
cal disengagement: 


As for the River-Dwelling Elder (Heshang zhangren X A), itis not known what king- 
dom he came from. He had the skill of understanding the Laozz. He concealed his 
surname and name, living by the bank of the Yellow River while writing a sentence 
commentary on the Laozi; hence he earned the sobriquet River-Dwelling Elder. At 
the end of the Warring States period, the nobility struggled with one another, and 
masters of rhetorical persuasion struggled for power. Only the Elder hid himself away 
and cultivated the Dao, growing old but not decrepit. He transmitted his work to 
Master An Qi, and by it became a progenitor of the Daoist lineage (dagjia zhi zong 
RZ FR). 





B14. Hua Ziqi # + #4 


<Hua Ziqi was a native of Huainan.> He had Master Jue Li fy BA as his 
teacher, from whom he received the Mountain-Concealed Numinous Treasure Methods 
(iL §& # ¥ 77). One [chapter of] this scripture was “Yi Luo’s Array [from the] 
Flying Tortoise” (#¥ ¥% #& $% 4); a second was “Bai Yu’s Mechanism for Recti- 


65. The only Western-language interpretive studies of which I am aware are Chan, Wa, and Chan, 
“Tale.” On the text’s history, see Boltz, “Lao tzu,” 273-77. In Japanese, studies of the commentary’s 
contents have been published by Kobayashi Masayoshi, Naité Motoharu, and Ofuchi Ninji (see listings 
in Chan, Way). The translation in Erkes, Commentary, is outdated. 

66. Gaoshi zhuan 2/10b, omitting the verse closing. 

67. Lu Li | & is an alternate version of his name. His key role in the transmission of the Five Nu- 
minous Treasure Talismans scripture is confirmed at several points in that scripture itself (HY 388, 1/11a, 
1/15b, 3/6a). In legend and in Jnner Chapters, Jue Li was one of the Four Elders (sthao), teachers of the 
strategist Zhang Liang; the transmission of alchemical methods was attributed to him (NP 5/113, Ware 
104; NP 16/290, Ware 273). See also Kaltenmark, “Remarques,” 9n18; Gaoshi zhuan 2/11b—12a. 
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fication” (1 & JE #); a third was “The Balanced Scale” (-F #7). Having received 
[these methods], he used them to synthesize [drug compounds] and ingested all of 
these. In a single day he reverted to youth. He could walk five hundred / in one 
day and could lift a thousand catties in weight. Every year he changed skin ten times. 
Then he attained transcendence and departed. 


: o a 
Comments 


Hua Ziqi is not mentioned in the extant Jnner Chapters, and a version of his ha- 
giography is first attributed to Traditions in extant sources no earlier than the late 
seventh century. He and his story were known much earlier, however, and stand 
a good chance of having formed part of the original Traditions, since the follow- 


ing hagiography appears embedded in the extant Five Numinous Treasure Talismans 
69 


scripture: 
Hua Ziqi was a native of Jiujiang. From his youth he loved the way of transcendence. 
He entered the mountains, concealed his traces, and harvested and took herbal med- 
icines. He had dwelt in the forests and hills for over twenty years when he suddenly 
encountered Master Jue Li, who transmitted to him the Nwminous Treasure Methods of 
Concealed Recluses (Xianyin Lingbao fang (i (& # 3% 77). One of these was the “River 
Chart Talismans for Dwelling in Seclusion” (7 [él [2 4 7); one was “Yi Luo’s Fly- 
ing Tortoise” ({? #£ A€ 48,); and one was “The Balanced Scale” (++ #7). He synthe- 
sized and ingested [elixirs] according to these. In a single day he reverted to youth; his 
strength and complexion were like those of a young girl. In a day he could walk five 
hundred &; he could lift a thousand catties in weight. Each year he changed his skin 
ten times. He entered Mount Qian and ascended to the heavens in broad daylight. 


68. Ge Hong mentions these as titles of chapters in the Wuminous Treasure Scripture (NP 8/155, Ware 
149; NP 12/229, Ware 209-10); he also lists them separately in his bibliographic catalog (NP 19). In 
none of these passages, however, do the names Yi Luo or Bai Yu appear (although the Bai in XYBZ 
and YJQO may be erroneous), and the titles vary slightly across passages. The Jnner Chapters 12 passage 
concerns the origins of this scripture so central to the southern transcendence quest tradition and di ers 
slightly from the version given in the scripture itself (HY 388, 1/11a-b, for a translation of which see 
Bokenkamp, “Peach Flower Font,” 67—68). It reads (tr. modified from Ware 209-10): “The Numinous 
Treasure Scripture contains three chapters—Mechanism for Rectification,’ “Balanced Scale,’ and ‘Array 
Transmitted by the Flying Tortoise’-—which all consist of arts of transcendence. The story is that while 
the stone was being cut to build the King of Wu’s palace, some writings consisting of gold plaques with 
purple characters were found within a double stone, but they could not be deciphered. The king had 
messengers take them to Confucius for clarification. To Confucius, however, the messengerstoldadi _ er- 
ent tale: “The King of Wu was sitting idly by when a red bird with some writing in its beak settled on 
the palace. Not knowing what this meant, we have come a great distance to report to Confucius that 
he might enlighten us.’ Confucius replied, “hese are Numinous Treasure methods, the methods for at- 
taining long life followed by Yu the Great, who lived as a hermit in a place noted for its streams. When 
his years were equal to those of all nature, he became a courtier in the Purple Palace. When he was 
about to attain transcendence, Yu sealed this text in a stone casket on a noted mountain. That a red 
bird now carries it in its beak probably means that Heaven is conferring it upon you.’” 

69. HY 388, 1/11a—b. Kaltenmark (“Remarques,” 3) takes an ¥ as part of the name of the method 
Pingheng, whereas I take it verbally. 
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Hua Ziq1 1s also listed as the recipient (again from Master Jue Li) of the oral in- 
structions to the centrally important Scripture by Which Transcendents Decant and Ingest 
the Pneumas of the Heavens in the Five Directions (Xianren yifu wufang zhutian gijing th A 
16 AR A et K A 4) quoted in the ensuing passage of the same scripture.”” He 
may be compared to tLe Zichang and {Huang Chuping, both of whom also prob- 
ably had hagiographies in the earliest Traditions text (perhaps along with Master Jue 
Li) and both of whom are also mentioned prominently in the Five Numinous Trea- 
sure Talismans scripture. 


B15. Huang Chuping 2 #7 


Huang Chuping was a native of Danxi.”! At the age of fifteen he was made to tend 
sheep for his family. There was a master of the Dao who, noting his goodness and 
attentiveness, took him to a cave in Goldflower Mountain.’* For more than forty 
years Chuping did not miss his family. Meanwhile, his older brother, Chuqi, searched 
for him without success. Then one day there was a master of the Dao who excelled 
at divinations, performing in the market nearby. Chuqi approached and requested 
a divination [of his brother’s whereabouts]. The master said, “There is a shepherd 
lad on Goldflower Mountain. I wonder if it might be your brother?” So Chuqi fol- 
lowed the master [to the mountain], where he searched for and [at last] found his 
brother. They had mixed feelings of joy and sorrow on seeing each other. Chuqi 
then asked where the sheep were. Chuping replied, “They’re close by, on the east- 
ern side of the mountain.” Chuqi went to look, but he saw no sheep there, only 
countless white rocks, so he returned and said that there were no sheep. “The sheep 
are there, it’s just that you didn’t see them,” Chuping responded, and so they went 
together to have another look. “Sheep, get up!” Chuping shouted, and at this the 
white rocks all stood up and turned into several myriad head of sheep. 

Chuqi then said, “Brother, if you’ve obtained divine powers like these, might I 


7o. HY 388, 1/11b5-6. 

71. The location of this place—the name of which, significantly, means Cinnabar Stream—is un- 
certain. One early source says that Huang lived beside “a cinnabar stream” (danx7) on Mount Goldflower, 
and this statement may have later been misunderstood by redactors as the name of his place of origin. 

72. Mount Jinhua, located in the northern part of Jinhua district of modern Zhejiang Province; it 
was also known as Changshan (€ [or # ] 1) in traditional times. Note that the mountain’s very name, 
like that of the stream on it beside which Huang was said to have lived—Cinnabar Stream—carries al- 
chemical significance: jinhua or “flowers of gold” was a name given to lead monoxide or massicot, a yel- 
lowish mineral (Needham, Science, 5.2:175; Schafer, “Lead,” 418), and “flowers of gold solution” ( jinhua 
chi. }tt,)—perhaps designating cinnabar dissolved in fortified vinegar—is mentioned several times in Jn- 
ner Chapters as an alchemical ingredient. In chapter 19 of the same work, Ge Hong lists among the titles 
in his library a now-lost Scripture of Goldflower Mountain ( Jinhua shan jing), no doubt associated with the 
brothers Huang. Later alchemical texts speak of an elixir named Goldflower (see YJQO 71/3a10; Sivin, 
Chinese Alchemy, 158), but the expression would seem to have had alchemical connotations dating back 
at least to the Eastern Han, as it appears on a fragment of a “money tree” found in Zhaotong County, 
Yunnan (see Aaogu 1962.8.395—-99, fig. 6.8; Erickson, “Money Trees,” 20 and fig. 36). 
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study them as well?” “You need only love the Dao and you can obtain them.” So 
with that Chuqi abandoned his wife and son and stayed with Chuping. Together 
they ate pine resin and fuling fungus.’? When they had done this for five thousand 
days, they could disappear at will, they cast no shadows in sunlight, and they had 
the complexions of youths. 

Later they returned to their home village, but all their relatives had died. So they 
left. They transmitted their techniques to Nan Boda # {fH # .”* They changed their 
surname to Chi # . Chuqi changed [his style] to Luban @ #£; Chuping changed 
his to Songzi # + .”> Those who came after them and received transmission of 





the [technique of] ingesting these medicinal substances, and thereby attained tran- 


scendence, numbered several dozen.’° 


. o a 
Comments 


Exactly the same story, in virtually identical wording, is found in the scripture Five 
Numinous Treasure Talismans.’ Enough early sources attribute it to Traditions to per- 
mit us to conclude that Ge Hong copied it verbatim from the scripture into his ha- 


73. Fuling is the name of a fungal parasite on the roots of pine trees, variously glossed as tuckahoe, 
Pachyma cocos (Read, Plants, 279, no. 838; Strickmann, “On the Alchemy,” 156), Poria cocos, and fungus scle- 
rotium (Unschuld, Pharmaceutics); an old Chinese illustration of it is reproduced at Unschuld, Pharmaceu- 
tics, 67. A seminal account of its powers is given in HY 388, 2/12a~-b, where it is said to be the result of 
the transformation of pine resin that has lain in the ground for a thousand years; after a thousand more 
years, it changes into hubo or amber (identification based on Read, Plants, 266, no. 784). (A recipe for a 
potent herbal concoction featuring fuling follows, 2/12b4 f.; it is this recipe whose product Huang Chu- 
ping and his brother are said in the scripture to have ingested—see “Comments” below.) But this passage 
echoes an old tradition dating back at least to the Shyi and reflected in a commentary to the Huainanzi, 
the Dian shu # 4if , and the late-third-century Bowu zhi (see citations in TPYL 989/3a—b); Bowu zhi adds 
that Mount Tai was a noted source of fuling. When Tao Hongjing retired at Maoshan, he was granted 
an imperial allotment of silk, wax tapers, and—as part of his new diet—five catties of fuling and two 
dou of honey per month (Strickmann, “On the Alchemy,” 156; TPYL 989/2b, citing Qi shu). The Lie- 
xian zhuan hagiography of Duzi (the Calf Master) notes that he subsisted on pine nuts and fuling at Black 
Mountain and thus lived for several hundred years (Kaltenmark, Lie-sien tchouan, 142-44). In the early 
topography Songgao shan ji, we find a recipe for a mixture of fuling, rich liquor, and honey, which, when 
consumed, allowed “communion with spirits” (cited in TPYL 989/3b). The Bencao jing described fuling 
as follows: “Another name for it is fushen 7. Its flavor is sweet and even (ping 9). It is good for treat- 
ing [illnesses of] the stomach and the upper sides of the torso” (cited TPYL 989/4a). See also Need- 
ham, Science, 5.4235. 

74. I have no information on him. 

75. Lu Ban was a carpenter of almost otherworldly skill; he is mentioned in several texts of the 
Warring States era. Master Redpine, mentioned in the Zhanguo ce and the Chuci, receives a hagiography 
in Arrayed Traditions of Transcendents (see Kaltenmark, Lie-sien tchouan, 35~42), where he is placed in the 
primordial time of the Divine Husbandman. Not a word is breathed there of what HY 388 and Ge’s 
Traditions hagiography claim was his former identity as Huang Chuping. 

76. HY 388, 2/14a6—7, writes “several thousand” (shu gian #{ 7) instead of “several tens” (shu 
shi %& +). 

77. HY 388, 2/13a9-14a7. 
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giographic collection or perhaps vice versa (rather than to conclude that the sources 
misattribute the story to Traditions). 

The tension between self-cultivation and family life is to the fore here. Even 
after Chuping’s unnamed teacher has kept him on Goldflower Mountain for 
more than four decades, Chuping does not miss his family—perhaps because, as 
happens to the subjects of other stories, his sense of time has been dramatically 
altered. Then a member of the family comes searching for him on the moun- 
tain (compare the Wei Shuqing hagiography); and here, as elsewhere, that family 
member also joins the quest for transcendence, abandoning the relatives back 
home. 

Their change of surname and names, as well as their consumption of a mix- 
ture of pine resin and /fuling, exactly follows the procedure outlined in the scripture, 
which promises that, having done so, “one can come and go as one pleases . . . and 


enter August Heaven.””® 


B16. Kong Anguo 4L & 


Kong Anguo was a native of Lu.’ He habitually circulated pneumas and ingested 
lead and cinnabar.®° <He reached three hundred years of age and had the ap- 
pearance of a boy. He secluded himself in Mount Qian,*! [but] he had hundreds 
of disciples as followers. Each time he abstained from grains and entered his cham- 
ber, he would reemerge after a year and a half even younger-looking than before. 
During the times when he was not within his chamber, he ate and drank normally 
and was in this respect no di_ erent from ordinary people. 

As a person, Kong Anguo was very serious. He guarded the essentials of his 
Way with unusual care and was unwilling to transmit them lightly. He examined 
for five or six years the character of those who served him, and only then made a 
transmission to them.> There was a certain Chen Bo [i {H, a native of Anle,®? 
who sought to serve Kong Anguo. <Kong took him on as a disciple and he stayed 
for three years. Kong then knew he was trustworthy, so he told him: “When I was 
young, I worked even harder in search of arts of the Dao, and there was no place 
I did not go. But I was unable to obtain a divine elixir or any method for ascend- 
ing to heaven by means of the eight minerals; I only recetved methods for attain- 
ing earthbound transcendence that would allow one to postpone one’s death. But 
then I began to serve a fisherman by the sea. This fisherman was the Minister of 


78. HY 388, 2/13a7-8. 

79. An area in what is now southern Shandong Province, and the ancient home of Confucius, with 
whom Kong Anguo shared his surname. A family connection between Kong Anguo and Confucius is 
certainly implied by their common surname and Lu origins, regardless of whether our Anguo is the 
same figure as the Kong Anguo of Han Confucian history (see “Comments”). 

80. Or “an elixir made from lead”; the expression is giandan oh Ft. 

81. In modern Qianshan district, Anhui Province. 

82. That is, of Anle district, situated in modern Shunyi district, Hebei Province. 
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the ancient kingdom of Yue, Fan Li j@ #%,°° who had changed his names and re- 
mained in reclusion to escape perilous times. He took pity on me for my determi- 
nation and transmitted to me secret macrobiotic methods by which one 1s able to 
transcend the world. It was by them that Da Wu X {£, SiCheng # zi, Zi Qi F 
Hi, Jiang Bo 2 {H, and Tu Shan # 1) 8 managed to revert to youthful appear- 
ance after reaching a thousand years in age. Since the time when I received this 
Way, I have been ingesting its drugs for over three hundred years. I transmitted just 
one of the methods to Cui Zhongqing # 1 $#1® when he was eighty-four years 
old, and he has been taking the product for thirty-three years now. If you examine 
his skin and build, you will see that his breath and strength are extremely healthy, 
his hair has not gone white, his teeth are all intact and firm. You should go and 
serve him.” So Chen Bo went to him and served him.> He received his methods, 
and he, too, transcended the world and did not grow old. 

<There was also the wife of a certain Zhang He 7k @. At the age of fifty, she in- 
gested [the elixir] and reverted to the appearance of someone in her early twenties. 
The whole district wondered at this. At the age of eighty-six she gave birth to a son. 

[Kong Anguo] also taught several other people; they all lived four hundred years. 
Afterward, he entered the mountains and departed. 

[Among his followers] there were also some who did not transcend the world. 
This was on account of their practicing the arts of the bedchamber.>*° 


83. The minister Fan Li is attested in several ancient texts, receives a hagiography in Arrayed Tradi- 
tions the content of which is partially reflected in our text (Kaltenmark, Lie-sien tchouan, 102-4), and figures 
in a few early medieval accounts of anomalies (see Campany, Strange Writing, 198). An ancient text of 
uncertain date and seemingly alchemical content, the Fan z2 Jiran, was ascribed to him; fragments sur- 
vive, one of them (cited in TPYL 812/7a) describing the transformation of black lead filings into “yel- 
low cinnabar” and its successive transformation into “watery powder” (see Schafer, “Lead,” 421~22). 
Jiran was the pseudonym of Xin Yan, “a natural philosopher,” writes Schafer, “of the fifth century B.c., 
the mentor of Fan Li, who named the book in his honor.” Fan Li also receives entries in several later 
hagiographies, including XYBZ 2/16a, SDQX 1/13a, XPL 1/8b, and TDTJ 3/8a. 

84. The text is here difficult to interpret. Fukui, Sawada, and Giintsch all take these as five bino- 
mial names, and no further information has been found on any of them. (Giintsch, Shen-hsien, 2578, 
o as the safe but unhelpful suggestion that these are the names of “Unsterbliche, die nicht weiter bekannt 
sind.”) But it should be noted that the term wu {fi was an abbreviated Zhou-era collective title for the 
Five Grand Masters and that da sicheng X #] fk (not Hi) was also a Zhou title. Furthermore, tu shan is 
also a place-name, designating a location in modern Huaiyuan district, Anhui Province; and it appears 
in Wang Yi’s commentary to the Tianwen chapter of the Chuci as the clan name of the woman whom 
Yu the Great took as his wife. In any case, these figures may have been legendary Zhou officials, con- 
temporaries of Fan Li. 

85. On whom nothing further is known, except that Ge Hong mentions in passing having seen books 
by a man apparently named Cui Zhong € ¥, titled Huangsu fang @ # FF and Baijia zafang HR HEF 
(NP 15/272, Ware 253), who may be the same person. 

86. This final line was probably added by a later redactor; sexual practices came to be derided by 
some within the Daoist tradition beginning very soon after Ge Hong wrote, and the impact on ha- 
giography of this shift in values can be seen very clearly in (for example) the writings of Zhao Daoyi of 
the Southern Song. 
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Comments 


Unless it is a case of two individuals with the same name,®*” this hagiography con- 
stitutes one of the most provocative reinterpretations of a familiar figure to be found 
in Traditions; for Ge Hong’s readers would have assumed Kong Anguo to have been 
a direct descendant of Confucius who, active toward the end of the second cen- 
tury B.C.E., was associated with the discovery of a number of “old text” versions 
of Confucian classics supposedly retrieved from the walls of Confucius’s recently 
demolished house, and whose e _ orts to win official recognition for these versions 
proved unsuccessful.®* Furthermore, Kong’s “old text” stance would have implied 
a rejection of the weft-text style of hermeneutics that interpreted the classics as 
harboring hidden meanings and coded prophecies—a hermeneutics engaged in 
by many of the masters of esoterica (_fangshr) from whose ranks Ge drew some mem- 
bers of his gallery of transcendents.®° In portraying Kong as an alchemical adept 
and macrobiotic practitioner,Ge Hongine ect casts himself aso eringa glimpse 
of the hidden, esoteric practices of a traditional Confucian scholar of the Han and 
thus attempts to co-opt a member of Confucius’s very family lineage into the tra- 
dition of those who have sought and attained transcendence. 

This attempted co-optation may not have originated with Ge Hong, In Jnner Chap- 
ters, Ge cites a work titled simply Esoterica (Mii #% 32.) attributed to Kong Anguo. 
The passage concerns Zhang Liang 9k & (d. 187 8.c.£.), a figure known in the his- 
tories as an advocate of Laozian values at the early Han court, and maintains that 
Zhang was in fact a student of Sire Yellowstone (Huangshi gong # 4 2) and the 
Four Elders (sihao (9 #%)°° and achieved transcendence despite popular opinion that 


he died.°?! 


87. Which seems highly unlikely, given Kong’s surname and his origins in Lu. Note, however, that 
the two earliest textual sources of this hagiography give his name as Kong An. 

88. Kong Anguo was also credited at the time with several commentaries on the classics, although 
these attributions are now mostly rejected. See Boltz, “Hsiao ching,” 145-46, 148; Kramers, “A7ung tzu,” 
259; Shaughnessy, “Shang shu,” 376, 381-82, 385; Shaughnessy, “J Chou shu,” 229~30; Twitchett and Loewe, 
Estory, 760-61; Han shu 30/1706, 88/3607. Datings di er: the authors contributing to Loewe’s Guide 
assume a death date of ca. 100 B.c.E.; Twitchett and Loewe, History, 760—61, gives dates of ca. 156—ca. 
74 B.c.E.; Nylan, Mystery, 475n124, gives “fl. 128-91 B.c.” 

89. On this aspect of “old text” ideology, see Fung, Philosophy, 2:133-39; Nylan, Mystery, 60—61; Cam- 
pany, Strange Writing, 130, 342. 

go. On them, see footnote 67 on Master Jue Li above. 

gt. NP 5/113, Ware 104. An old man who associates himself with the “yellow stone” at Mount 
Jicheng, and who bestows an esoteric military manual on Zhang Liang, appears in Han shu 40/2024; 
see also Needham, Science, 5.3:20; Twitchett and Loewe, History, 810; Lewis, Writing, 341. Sire Yellow- 
stone receives a biography in Huangfu Mi’s Traditions of Eminent Masters (Gaoshi zhuan 2/12a~13a), and 
military manuals (perhaps including methods for summoning spirit-troops) were attributed to him (see 
Sui shu, “Jing ji zhi,” tor3, for several titles). Two versions of a “silk text” (sushu—see footnote 311 in the 
Group A hagiographies on this term) attributed to him also are preserved in the Daoist canon (HY 
1170, 1171); both have Song commentaries and consist of mostly moral and political instruction for rulers, 
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In a way perhaps reflective of his Confucian background, Kong Anguo is here 
portrayed as poised between social engagement and social withdrawal: although 
“secluding himself” on a mountain, he had “hundreds” of followers; although he 
spent periods isolated in his chamber on a grain-free diet, he periodically “re- 
emerged” to “eat and drink normally, no dierent from ordinary people.” In this 
periodicity of practice, of leaving and returning to the ordinary social world, he is 
reminiscent of tPeng Zu, of whom Ge Hong wrote: 


As a youth he wandered about alone, occasionally returning home. No one knew 
where he went. ... Sometimes [he would be away] for several hundred days at a 
stretch, and sometimes for several weeks, and he never took any provisions with him; 
yet [during the periods when] he was back at home, his clothing and eating habits 
werenodi erent from those of ordinary people. 


B17. Kong Yuanfang 4L 70 7 


Kong Yuanfang was a native of Xuchang,*? He habitually ingested pine resin, /u- 
ling fungus, pine nuts, <and other medicinals. Already old, he reverted to youth; 
his face resembled that of a man of about forty. He was close friends with Chi Yuan- 
jie #8 70 #7 8 and Zuo Yuanfang [}Zuo Ci]; all of them abandoned the [study of 
the] Five Classics and the human a airs of their time and> exclusively cultivated 
arts of the Dao. <Kong was humane and kind.> He wore coarse clothing and kept 
a vegetarian diet. When he drank liquor, he did not exceed a sheng’s worth. He 
reached an age of over one hundred seventy. 

On one occasion, some practitioners of the Dao invited Kong Yuanfang to gather 
with them to drink liquor. When his turn to drink came, he stuck his sta in the 
ground, and, with one hand holding the sta, turned himself upside down so that 
his head was below and his feet above. Then, with the other hand, he took the cup 
and drank from it while upside down. No one else could do this. 

<Kong Yuanfang had a wife and children, but he did not husband surplus wealth 


and the preface to the latter version says the text was found during the Jin disorder in Zhang Liang’s 
tomb. Perhaps these represent descendants from the book twice cited as Huangshi gongjiin NP. The Gaoshi 
zhuan narrative runs thus: Zhang Liang, who has changed his name and is living in reclusion in moun- 
tains, meets the Sire by a river. The Sire recognizes that Zhang is teachable and asks him to return the 
next day. Zhang arrives later than the Sire, which angers him; they set another meeting. This time Zhang 
arrives as the cocks crow; the Sire is pleased and bestows a text that will “make him the teacher of kings.” 
He predicts that thirteen years hence, Zhang Liang will be beneath Mount Gucheng and will notice a 
yellow stone; that will be he. So Zhang takes the text, which is The Grand Sire’s Strategy Manual (Taigong 
bingfa *.  & 3K), returns to society, and uses it to greate ect. Thirteen years later he is at the pre- 
dicted place and notices and obtains a yellow stone. “And so Liang treasured it and made 0 _ erings to 
it. When Liang died, he was buried together with the stone.” 

g2. Located in modern Xuchang district, Henan Province. 

93. Elsewhere identified as Chi Meng jie, he is mentioned again in the hagiography of Wang Zhen, 
where further information is provided. 
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very carefully. He was somewhat given to planting the five grains. Once a fire broke 
out. Everyone rushed in to help them, carrying clothes, provisions, beds, and stools 
out of the house. But Kong did nothing to save these things; he merely squatted 
beneath the hedge and watched the fire. When his wife tried to get him to help save 
their belongings, he laughed and said, “Why regret losing these things?” 

He bored into the embankment beside a river to form a cavern chamber a lit- 
tle over ten feet square in area. He would enter this chamber and abstain from grains 
for a month, sometimes two, then return home. He did not permit his family to 
visit him there. In front of the cave opening there was a cypress tree; it grew be- 
side the path in the scrub growth. It hid the entrance, so that, even when one of 
his disciples wanted to visit him at his cave about some urgent matter, the cave could 
never be found. 

Now there came a youth from the east whose name was Ping Yu % i8.°4 He 
loved the Way. He watched Kong Yuanfang, then went looking for his cave dwelling 
and managed to find it. Kong said to him, “Many people have come out here, but 
no one has been able to find me. You have succeeded in doing so. You seem to be 
teachable.” With that he bestowed on him a silk text® in two fascicles, saying, “These 
are the essential words of the Way.°° This text is to be transmitted to only one per- 
son in every forty-year period. And if you cannot find a suitable person, do not 
wantonly transmit it just because the year limit is up. If in forty years there is no 
one to whom it may be transmitted, then within an eighty-year period there will 
be two people to whom it may be given. Receive those two persons promptly, for 
if there is an opportunity to transmit the text and you fail to do so, you block the 
Way of Heaven. If, on the other hand, you transmit it to someone who is not wor- 
thy to receive it, you leak the Way of Heaven. In either case you will bring disas- 
ter on your descendants. Now that I have accomplished the transmission, I am leav- 
ing here.” And so he abandoned his wife and children and entered the Western 
Marchmount. 

Some fifty or more years afterward, he returned to visit his home village. There 
were still some there at that time who recognized him.> 


: o a 
Comments 


Here again, as in the cases of fPeng Zu, tKong Anguo, and others, we see a peri- 
odicity of practice: Kong Yuanfang maintains a home and family but leaves them 
for a month or two at a time to dwell alone in a cave. 

The care Kong takes in transmitting his scriptures is typical of esoteric practice 
as discussed by Ge Hong and as seen in the Supreme Purity tradition. 


g4. Ihave no further information on him. 

g5. For reasons explained above, I di er from Fukui’s and Sawada’s interpretations of this term 
sushu (see footnote 311 to the Li Gen hagiography). 

96. Or: “These are the essential sayings about the Way.” 
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B18. Le Zichang 4 & 


Le Zichang®’ was a native of Qi. When young he loved the Dao. <He met a tran- 
scendent> on Mount Huolin® <who bestowed on him> the method for [making] 
a sesame and redpine powder”? <and who said to him, “Snakes, on taking this, be- 
come dragons; people on taking it become youths.” Le took it and lived to the age 
of one hundred eighty years. His complexion was like that of a young gil. His wife 
and children, nine in all, took the powder; those among them who had already grown 
old became youthful and strong, while those who were still young did not age. 
They all! ascended Mount Laosheng 3 # and> departed as transcendents. 


: o a 
Comments 


Le Zichang is a major figure in the Scripture on the Five Numinous Treasure Talismans, 
in which he is credited with having authored some texts and methods, received oth- 
ers, and bestowed still others.'°! In Inner Chapters, Ge Hong attaches his name to a 
potent transcendence-granting elixir containing malachite, minium, mercury, and 


cinnabar,!°2 


B19. Li Changzai Be TE 


Li Changzai (Li Ever-Present) was a native of Shu commandery.!™ <He trained 
in arts of the Dao while still young.> For successive generations, commoners <served 
him,>!" and they calculated his age at four hundred or five hundred years; yet he 
did not visibly age, <seeming to be around fifty>. Whenever he treated those who 
were seriously ill, they would recover within three days; lesser cases would recover 
in a single day. Those whom he could not cure he did not go to treat at all. 

<At home he had two sons and one daughter. After they left home to be mar- 
ried, he took in one son each from the families of [some of] his disciples, the Zeng 
household and the Kong household. Each of the boys was seventeen or eighteen. 
The families did not know where Li Changzai intended to go, but they sent their 
sons anyway. Li gave each of the boys a green bamboo stave and sent them back 
home with instructions to place them at the spot where they slept at home, and not 
to speak to any family members on their way in or out. The two boys did as told 
and took the staves to their homes. No one in the families saw the boys, but after 


97. His surname may also be read as Yue and his given name as Zizhang. 

98. € wih , perhaps another name for Mount Huo. 

99. Jusheng chisong sanfang E. Jb 7° YS # 77 , the wording identical in all versions. 
100. Or perhaps just Zichang himself; the subject of the sentence is vague. 
tor. See, for instance, HY 388, 2/2a, 2/2b, 2/4a, 2/9b, 2/24b—25a, 2/36a, 3/3a-b, 3/7b. 
102. NP 4/80, Ware 86. 
103. Roughly corresponding to the central part of modern Sichuan Province. 
104. The expression fengshi implies ritual service—that is, the presentation of 0 erings. 
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they had gone, they saw on the beds the boys’ dead bodies. Each family mourned 
and buried its dead member. 

Over a hundred days later, some of his disciples were going to Pi district! when 
they met Li Changzai, who was traveling with these two boys. The boys and the 
disciples wept and talked for a long time. Each of the boys wrote a letter home to 
his family; their coffins were opened and inspected, and only a green bamboo stave 
was found in each. So the families realized that the boys had not died.!°° 

Some twenty years later, Li Changzai [and disciples] dwelled on Earth’s Lungs 
Mountain.!®” At this time he took another wife. But his former wife and one of his 
sons went searching for him. When they were ten days away, Li told his second wife, 
“My son will come here looking for me. I must go. Give him this golden disk.” The 
son indeed arrived, asking where his father was. The second wife gave him the gold 
piece, to which the son responded, “My father abandoned me several decades ago. 
Night and day I have been thinking of him. Having heard that he was here, I trav- 
eled a long distance to investigate. I am not seeking money.” He stayed there thirty 
days, but his father did not return. The son then said wistfully to the wife, “My fa- 
ther is not coming back. I am leaving.” When he got outside he hid in some brush.!°8 

Li Changzai returned and said to his wife, “My son spoke falsely. He will come 
back. When he does, tell him that, since he is grown, he no longer needs me, and 
that according to the procedures I am not to see him anymore.” Then he left. Soon 
the son did indeed return, and the woman told him what Li had said. Knowing he 
would not see his father again, the son wept, then departed. 

More than seventy years after this, Li Changzai suddenly left [again]. [After- 


109 Where 


ward] some of his disciples found him living on Tiger Longevity Mountain, 
he had taken yet another wife and had had sons. Generations of people kept see- 


ing him, always the same as before, so they called him Ever-Present.> 


. o a 
Comments 


As noted already, Li Changzai’s hagiography bears certain curious resemblances to 
the hagiographies of three other figures surnamed Li. These may be listed as follows: 


(1) Li A: native of Shu; distributes largesse to the poor; knows the future without 
resort to a divination procedure and communicates it by facial expression only, 
using no words; divides time between city market and mountains. 


105. An area west of the Shu commandery capital at the city of Chengdu. 

106. A closely similar episode appears in Jnner Chapters 2, but there it is attached not to Li Changzai 
but to tLi Yiqi. 

107. The most famous mountain by this name was located in modern Jiangsu Province (see foot- 
note in Bo He’s hagiography). But there were others as well: one was in Lingbao district, Henan Province; 
another was in Shaanxi Province (also known as Zhongnan shan). Perhaps in this case it is this latter 
mountain that is meant. 

108. To wait in hiding for his father’s return. 

109. Hushou shan; its location is unknown. 
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(2) Li Babai: native of Shu; divides time between city market and mountains. 

(3) Lai Yiqi: native of Shu; distributes largesse (obtained by begging, probably in 
city market) to the poor; knows the future without resort to a divination pro- 
cedure and communicates it by facial expression only, using no words; enters 
mountains. 

(4) Li Changzai: native of Shu; divides time between city and mountains; knows 
the future without apparent resort to a divination procedure. 


Furthermore, the first lines of each hagiography are similar, noting that Li so-and- 
so was seen by successive generations and never appeared to age. The maindi__ er- 
ences include these: Li Changzai has a succession of wives and children; Li Yiqi 
has no wife or children; nothing is said about the others’ family connections. Li 
Changzai practices healing arts; these other adepts apparently do not. 

Aspects of these hagiographies that may reflect Celestial Master practices have 
been discussed above. An Inner Chapters passage resembling part of Li Changzai’s 
hagiography but attached to tLi Yiqi is translated in the “Comments” to the lat- 
ter’s hagiography. 

The tension between the demands of family and religious practice 1s to the fore 
in Li Changzai’s hagiography. His succession of wives and sons was perhaps man- 
dated by a procedure for periodically altering his allotted life span by assuming new 
identities and thus being reregistered by the ledger-keeping spirits. ‘This hypothesis 
is supported by the statement he asks to be relayed to his son by previous marriage— 
“according to the procedures I am not to see you anymore” (4% £ JK 7 18 ik 
#41 5, }—as well as by his periodic change of residence and the nonspecification of 
his actual personal names and styles (we have only a sobriquet, “Ever-Present”). 

Note the use of bamboo staves as corpse simulacra in his disciples’ escape by 
means of “corpses.” The scene in which they figure almost has the air of an initi- 
ation rite, the families knowingly sending their sons o into a new stage of being 
and a religious life the details of which are unclear to them. 


B20. Li Ming ae BF 


The Master of Greater Yang (Taiyangzi A 7 +) <was surnamed Li, and his given 
name was Ming.> {He was originally a contemporary and friend of the Jade Mas- 
ter (fYuzi). The Jade Master completed his study of the Way first, so} <Tatyangzi 
served him> {with the full etiquette of a disciple, not daring to be lazy or casual. 
The Jade Master felt a special a ection for him; of his over three thousand atten- 
dants, no one was as dear to him as Tatyangzi. } 

<Now Taiyangzi loved liquor and was often drunk. He drew some reproach for 
this, but he excelled at the Way of the Five Phases.> Although his hair had gone 
gray, his skin and flesh were plump and full, and his face and eyes were radiantly 
efflorescent. {He reached an age of over three hundred but had still not reformed. } 
<The Jade Master reproached him:> {“You must order your body and nourish 
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your nature, so as to become a priest for the people. But instead you are lost in 
drunkenness. You are not cultivating merit, nor are you synthesizing a major drug. 
Even if you reach a thousand years in age, you will not in this way be able to avoid 
death; how much the more if you reach only a few hundred years? ‘This is some- 
thing even ordinary fellows do not indulge in; how much less should one do so who 
has reached a level of some attainment?” } <Tatyangzi answered: “I began study- 
ing rather late, and my nature is hard. I have not succeeded in expunging my coarse 
tendencies. So I use liquor to drive myself on.” Such was his laxity. 


He displayed the art of"! the seven-jeweled tree!!! 


112 


and obtained many of the es- 
sentials of the Way. He ingested an elixir’ * and attained transcendence.> {From time 
to time he was present in the world. In his} <five hundreds,> {his face was like that 


of a youth. It was on account of all the liquor he drank that his hair turned white. } 


. o a 
Comments 


Much of this hagiography, including its moralizing strictures against liquor, its use 
of the term “priest” (fashi j& Ff ; literally, “master of the regulations”), and its ref- 
erence to the “seven-jeweled tree,” 1s probably of late origin. But the description 
of Li Ming’s physical appearance is attested in the early Tang period. 

The closing line—naming the one fault that held back an adept on his quest for 
transcendence—1is reminiscent of the closing lines of some other hagiographies, 
such as that of Kong Anguo. Most such lines are not attested in the earliest strata 
of sources and seem to be late additions. 


B21. Liu Ping #] %& 


Liu Ping was a native of Pei.!!3 <Due to his successful military service,> he was 
enfeo edas Marquis <of Shouguang and Jinxiang,'!*> He studied the Way with 


110. Or perhaps wrote a book on. 

111. “Seven jewels” (gibao +b ¥, Sanskrit saptaratnani) is a familiar Buddhist trope; the seven are 
variously specified, but one common listing is gold, silver, lapis lazuli, crystal, agate, rubies, and cor- 
nelian. The “seven-jeweled tree” is often mentioned as a feature of Pure Land imagery (see Mochizuki, 
Bukkyd, 2:1920¢; T 362, 303c26—304a10). In some early translations of Buddhist materials into Chinese, 
the “seven jewels” are in fact signs of royalty, not types of precious stones, and one of them in an Agama 
siitra list is “jade maidens.” There was furthermore an esoteric Buddhist ritual in which the “five grains 
and seven treasures” were buried at the cardinal points to “anchor” or “fix” a land site (see Mochizuki, 
Bukkyo, 4:3606b—c). However, the expressions “seven jewels” and “seven-jeweled tree” found their way 
into Daoist scriptures apparently beginning with the Numinous Treasure (Lingbao) texts written in the 
early fifth century, known for their many borrowings of Buddhist imagery and phraseology. A “seven- 
jeweled tree,” for instance, was said to stand on Jade Capitoline Mountain, residence of the Celestial 
Worthy high above all other celestial realms (see YJQQ 21/1b; Bokenkamp, Scriptures, 385, 4.10). 

112. Or: “He ingested cinnabar.” 

113. That is, of the Han-period Pei commandery, corresponding to the northwestern part of Xiu 
district, Anhui Province. 

114. Shouguang and Jinxiang were both district-level administrative units during the Han; both 
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116 


Ji Qiuzi ®& £ F.!! He regularly ingested “stony cassia” as well as sulphur!!® from 


the Central Marchmount. He lived to be over three hundred, yet retained a youth- 
ful countenance. <He was particularly adept at arts of neutralizing pneumas.!!” 

He once went to Chang’an. A group of merchants there, having heard that Liu 
Ping had the Way, went to see him and do obeisance, asking to become his disci- 
ples and seeking his blessing and protection. Liu Ping responded, “Very well.” In 
addition, over a hundred people followed him about as he traveled, and they car- 
ried various possessions with them; in all, there was perhaps ten thousand in gold. 
Once while passing through mountains they met with a band of several hundred 
robbers who drew their swords and stretched their bows and surrounded the party 
on all sides. Liu said to the robbers: “You men in your conduct as human beings 
ought to think about kindness. If you cannot develop your talent, spread your virtue, 
occupy an office, and receive a salary, then you should do physical labor. Other- 
wise, what face have you? You make your hearts savage and teach each other the 
way of thievery. You endanger people’s well-being. This is a method for ending up 
with your corpse laid out in the marketplace and your flesh fed to vultures. What 
use are your bows and arrows?” At this, the robbers shot their arrows at the party, 
but the arrows reversed themselves and struck those who had launched them. Then 
a great wind blew up, snapping trees in two and sending up a great whirl of dust. 
Liu Ping yelled, “How dare you, you nobodies! Celestial soldiers will slay the first 
one of you who tries anything more, beginning with your leaders!” As soon as he 
had spoken these words, the robbers at once fell to the ground, their arms behind 
their backs, so that they could no longer move. Their mouths gaped open as they 
gasped for breath, close to death. Blood ran from the nostrils of three of their lead- 
ers; their heads split open and they died. Some of the rest of them were still able 
to speak, and they begged to be allowed to live, promising to reform their evil ways 
into good. 

At this point, some of his followers set about to behead the ones who had been 
killed, but Liu Ping stopped them. He then reproached the robbers: “At first I 
thought to wipe you all out. But I cannot bear to. If I pardon you now, will you 
have the audacity to continue to rob?” All of them begged for their lives, saying 


were located in modern Shandong Province—the former in the area of the district still known as 
Shouguang. 

115. Ji Qiuzi has a hagiography in Arrayed Traditions, where he is called Jiqiu jun; see HY 294, 1/1ga—b, 
and Kaltenmark, Lie-sien tchouan, 13233, and compare the versions in YJOO 108/8b-—ga and TDTJ 
3/21tb—22a, on which Kaltenmark partially draws. He is there said to have lived on Mount Tai during 
the reign of Han Emperor Wu and to have correctly warned the ruler about an injury when he was as- 
cending the mountain during his ritual tour of inspection. Heedless of the warning, Emperor Wu as- 
cended the mountain and, as Jiqiu had predicted, injured his foot; but, out of gratitude, the emperor 
established a shrine on the mountain for Jiqiu. 

116. Shiliv huang © %. % , mentioned in Inner Chapters as an alchemical and medicinal ingredient 
(chaps. 4, 11), as well as an apotropaic substance useful when traveling into mountains (chap. 17). 

117. An art explained in a note to the hagiography of Jie Xiang. 
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they would change their conduct and would not dare rob again. Liu then ordered 
the celestial soldiers to release them. With that, they were all able to run o 

There was once a layman (juren /& A.) whose wife had been made ill by a de- 
mon and had not found a cure for many years. Liu Ping exorcised it. There had 
been a spring next to the house, and it was now found to have dried up, and in it 
was found a kracken, dried up and dead. 

In another case, there was an old temple, and inside the compound was a tree 
above which a light would often appear. Many who stayed beneath that tree met 
violent deaths, and birds and beasts did not dare to nest in it. So Liu Ping exorcised 
it. Although it was midsummer, the tree withered and died, and an enormous ser- 
pent, seventy or eighty feet long, was found hanging dead in its branches. After this 
there was no more disturbance there. 

Liu Ping had a nephew who was involved in a land dispute. Both parties went 
before the governor. His nephew’s side was the smaller of the two; the opponents 
brought many supporters, and forty or fifty testified for them. After Liu Ping had 
disputed with them back and forth for a long time, he suddenly grew angry and 
said, “How dare someone like you!” Immediately there was a peal of thunder and 
a bolt of lightning, and a crimson light su used the entire courtroom. The oppo- 
nents and their supporters fell to the floor unconscious. The governor, terrified, knelt 
and apologized, saying, “I pray your lordship to wait a bit, and be mild in exercis- 
ing your awesome spiritual power. I will make a just decision.” He was true to his 
word, and later in the day the opponents regained their capacity to rise.> 

Han Emperor Wu heard about him, and so he summoned him in to test him, 
saying: “In the palace there is an anomalous disturbance. Vermilion-clad men with 
unbound hair are seen chasing after each other while holding torches. Would [one 
of your] talismans be ec ective against them?” Liu Ping answered, “Yes.” So the 
emperor caused some people to do as he had described. When Liu threw his talis- 
man at them, all of them fell to the floor. The emperor, quite startled, said, “I was 
only testing you!” So Liu released them. 

Later he entered Mount Tai. <Several decades after that, he returned to his home 
village. At that time his visage appeared even younger than before.> 


Comments 


The image here sketched of Liu Ping’s sojourn through the mountains is hardly 
that of the lone ascetic practitioner holed up in a cave. An enormous train—“over 
a hundred” followers, together with their gold and other possessions (no doubt 
hauled by servants, for these are aristocratic followers)—follows him about. Note 
that Liu, formerly an official, also does not shrink from displaying his power at the 
imperial palace or in the district office. 

Liu Ping’s exorcism of the serpent demon in the temple is reminiscent of other 
such scenes in other hagiographies. It is typically adepts of aristocratic background 
who rid commoners of these spiritual marauders. 
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B22. Liu Rong ff & 


The Master of the Southern Culmen (Nanji zi J * ) was surnamed Liu and 
named Rong. He could take flour in his mouth, form it into the shape of chicken 
eggs, and then spit out several dozen of these eggs and have them cooked and serve 
them to be eaten. <They were no di erent from real eggs.> In the yellow center 
there would still be a trace of powder <as if left as a sign>. He would <take a cup 
and> say an incantation over it, and it would turn into a turtle, which could then 
be cooked and eaten. Even its innards were all formed. Once one had cooked such 
a turtle and obtained the meat from it, the shell would form a cup once more. <He 
would take water and say an incantation over it, and it would turn into fine liquor 
which, whenqua ed, would intoxicate. By lifting his hand he could form large trees. 
If someone brokeo — one of its branches to use in decorating their home, it would 
still be fresh for several days, and then gradually would start to fade and dry up, no 
di erently than a real tree branch. 
He ingested Cloud Frost elixir,'!® achieved transcendence, and departed.> 


B23. Liu Zheng #4] K 


Liu Zheng <was a native of Pei. He was highly talented and broadly learned; there 
was little his studies had not covered. But he considered the world’s glory and honor 
to be only amomentary thing, and thought it better to study the Way so as to achieve 
long life. So he abandoned the path to advancement and wealth and sought, instead, 
the arts of nourishing one’s nature. In seeking out reports of unusual feats, he did 
not consider a thousand & too far to travel, and he would persevere to the end; even 
if the master in question was a slave, Liu would unfailingly treat him as a teacher. 

Later he arranged [a copy of | Master Mo’s Treatise on the Five Phases (Mozt wuxing 
ji)'!9 and, [based on it], ingested “efflorescence of vermilion” pills.!?° He lived for 
more than one hundred eighty years, and his complexion was that of a youth. He 
could transform himself into other shapes and conceal his form; multiply one per- 
son into a hundred or a hundred into a thousand or a thousand into ten thousand; 
conceal a military force of three brigades by forming them into a forest or into birds 
and beasts, so that they could easily take their opponents’ weapons without their 
knowledge. Further, he was capable of planting fruits of all types and causing them 
immediately to flower and ripen so as to be ready to eat. He could sit down and 
cause the traveling canteen to arrive, setting out a complete meal for up to several 


118. Yunshuang dan 2s Ft, on which I have no information. Yunshuang may be a contraction of 
junmu shuangxue & #f #8] , or “mica and calomel.” 

119. The Warring States thinker, debater, and defensive warfare specialist {Mozi was credited by 
Ge Hong and other writers with such a text. See his hagiography below. 

120. An alternate reading is “Never-End pellets.” See “Comments” to the Ling Shouguang ha- 
giography for discussion. Mozi’s own hagiography states that he himself had received a method for 
these pellets. 
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hundred people. His mere whistling could create a wind to set dust swirling and 
blow stones about. By pointing his finger he could make a room or a mountain out 
of a gourd; when he wanted to tear it down, he simply pointed again, and it would 
become as before. He could transform himself into the form of a beautiful woman. 
He could create fire and water, travel several thousand /7 in a single day, create clouds 
by breathing over water, and make fog by raising his hands. By collecting a bit of 
soil he could form a mountain; by piercing a hole in the ground he could create a 
spring. At one moment he could make himself old, at another young, at another 
large, at another small. On entering water, he would not get wet; he would stride 
along on the surface, summoning all the fish, turtles, krackens, and dragons that 
lurked under the water so that they at once climbed out onto the shore. He could 
exhale a cloud of breath of five colors that was ten / square and stretched all the 
way to Heaven above. And he could leap up or down, as far as several thousand 
feeto the ground.> 

Before Liu Zheng had become a transcendent, Heng E #4 #¢!*! descended and 
conversed with him. Her speech was that of human beings, but he could not deci- 
pher the writings she left. She left a “bright moon cup,” telling him to show it to 


people of the world. 
<Later, he departed, no one knew where to.> 
a o a 
Comments 


The motif of the divinely bestowed text that is legible or unintelligible to mortals— 
here, the texts left for Liu Zheng by the lunar goddess Chang E—is a common one 
in Daoist writings. It expresses the Daoist view that the most sacred of scriptures 
emanate from celestial regions so exalted that their very languages di er from the 
tongues of the world of dust. 


B24. Lu Niisheng & x 4 


Lu Niisheng was a native of Changle.'” In his youth he!*? loved the Way. He be- 


124 


gan by subsisting on sesame, ** atractylis, and water and by avoiding grains. More 


121. Heng Eis an alternate name (used temporarily due to an imperial name taboo) for the lunar 
goddess Chang E, the subject of several fragmentary mythological accounts. In some of these, she is 
said to be the wife of Archer Yi, to have stolen an elixir of transcendence from the Queen Mother of 
the West, and to have absconded to the moon, which continues to be her domain. For details, see DKW 
3:696a; Karlgren, “Legends,” 266n4, 269, 272; Yuan Ke, Shenhua, 197-201; Schafer, Pacing the Void, 201-7; 
Cahill, Transcendence, 208, 223; Birrell, Mythology, 144-45, 176, or 195 (where the same Huainanzi narra- 
tive is translated and discussed three times). 

122. In modern Ji district, Hebei Province. 

123. It is possible that this adept was female; nisheng might be read not as a name but as meaning 
“female disciple.” 

124. Huma #4 Fit (“Western barbarian hemp”), also frequently known as jusheng Ef. The Arrayed 
Traditions hagiography of Yin Xi (Kaltenmark, Lie-sien tchouan, 65—67) maintains that he subsisted on 
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than eighty years later he looked even younger than when he started; his complexion 
was like that of peach blossoms. He could travel three hundred & in a single day 
and could run as fast as a deer. He was seen over several generations. 

Once Lu’s Way was complete, he said farewell to his family and friends, saying 
he was going to enter Mount Hua. Fifty years later, one of these acquaintances ran 
into him in a temple on Mount Hua. His complexion had reverted to a condition 
of youth, and he was riding a white deer followed by a train of thirty jade maid- 
ens. He asked with great specificity that this person carry his regards to each of his 
relatives and friends. 


. o a 
Comments 


The History of the Latter Han has a brief passage on Lu; he is mentioned as a con- 


temporary of the master of esoterica and physician Hua Tuo.!° 


B25. Lu Quan # & 


Version I 


The Woman of Greater Yin * /¥ *& drank a water [instinct with] divine light!26 
and personally ascended to the rank of princess. Her body manifested gemmy ex- 
crescences [corresponding to] the Five Phases. 


Version 2 


<The Woman of Greater Yin was surnamed Lu and named Quan. She preferred 
the Jade Master’s [fYuzi’s] Way, but had not yet obtained its most wondrous ele- 
ments. While she was serving as [his] liquor bearer, she met the Master of Greater 


grains of sesame ( jusheng shi #@). Kaltenmark remarks (7) that “sesame is not a plant indigenous to 
China. It was no doubt imported from Iran, perhaps via the Xiongnu as intermediaries. One sees from 
this text that in the time of the Latter Han sesame was not yet a commonplace cereal: it was instead 
long thought to enable abstinence from cereals and as a food for long life.” Indeed, Ge Hong observes 
(NP 11/205, Ware 190): “Jusheng, also called huma, can be ingested to prevent aging, to guard against 
winds or dampness, and to counteract the e ects of age.” Elsewhere in the same chapter (Ware 177), 
he says that “jusheng extends one’s years.” For an entire canonical text on jusheng, see HY 930. Sesame 
is an ingredient in at least eight processes in the second fascicle of HY 388 and is listed among the ma- 
jor five herbs at the head of that fascicle; there we are also told that it contains the essence of water and 
that it grows on Mount Dawan. 

125. Hou Han shu 82B/2740—41. 

126. Translating shenguang zhi shui ## Fé Z 7K, a technique on which I have no further information. 
Ge Hong does tell us of a method involving the invocation of spirits into water and drinking it; per- 
haps a similar procedure is meant here: “fGan Shi’s method [for replacing grains] was to summon the 
six jia and six ding jade maidens, each by her own name and style, incant them into water, and drink it; 
[the water] could also be used to render oxen and horses hungerless” (. . . BREAK TEX 7 BA 
4F, AW HK RZ... , NP 15/267, Ware 246). 
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Yang [Li Ming] while he was visiting. He taught her arts of “fortifying and nour- 


ishing”!?7 and a method for brewing an elixir. This she ingested and thus departed 


as a transcendent.> 


B26. Maming sheng % "4 4 


Master Horseneigh <was a native of Linzi.'?° His original surname was He #", and 
his given name was Junxian # # . When he was young, he served as a district-level 
lictor, rounding up bandits, and he was once injured by a bandit and temporarily 
died. But he suddenly encountered a divine person on the road, and this person 
gave him medicines and saved him, bringing him back to life. Master Horseneigh 
had nothing with which to repay this divine person, so he quit his office and fol- 
lowed him.> So it was that he took Master An Qi!?9 as his teacher, <following him 
all over the world and enduring all manner of hardships for many years so as to 
prepare himself to receive scriptures. At first he merely wanted methods for mak- 
ing gold; only later did he realize that there was a Way of long life. He followed An 
Qi for a long time, carrying his writings for him. 'To the west they reached Niji 
Mountain; to the north, Xuandu; to the south, Lujiang.!°°> An Qi finally bestowed 
on him two alchemical scriptures, the Grand Purity and the Gold Liquor.'3! He en- 
tered mountains and refined the medicine. When it was completed, he took only 
half the dose, as he took no delight in ascending to Heaven but preferred to be- 
come an earthbound transcendent. He traveled about through the nine provinces 
for over five hundred years, <no one realizing that he was a transcendent, as he 
built himself a house and raised animals just like ordinary people, moving every 
three years or so. People did wonder at his nonaging, however.> Then [one day] 


he ascended to Heaven in broad daylight.!*? 


Comments 


In all versions of Master Horseneigh’s hagiography that are attributed to Traditions, 
his sole teacher appears to be An Qi. It is from An Qi that Horseneigh receives the 
Screpture on [the Elixir of ] Grand Purity and the Scripture on the [Dwine] Elixir of Gold Liquor. 
(Note that he initially ingests only half a dose of the elixir, remaining among hu- 


127. Translating buyang zhi shu 4%] # Z fff, usually a loose designation for sexual arts of self- 
cultivation. 

128. Modern Linzi district, Shandong Province. 

129. See “Comments” to the Li Shaojun hagiography for information on An Qi. 

130. Under the Han, a Lujiang commandery was established, comprising territory in the western 
part of modern Lujiang district, Anhui Province. 

131. The phrase is Taiging jinyi danjing * 3% 4 wk FF #; it is also possible to read this as a single, 
longer title of the Scripture on Gold Liquor. Both scriptures are discussed in part 1. 

132. Another document on Horseneigh, preserved in YJQQ and discussed below, states more clearly 
that it was by ingesting the other half-dose of the elixir that he completed his ascent to Heaven. 
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mans as an earthbound transcendent, and that in this state he stays on the move— 
the sort of strategy often employed by those using the method of “escape by means 
of a simulated corpse” to evade detection by spirits.) According to other Traditions 
passages, Horseneigh in turn transmitted this same scripture to Yin Changsheng. 

However, by the first decades of the sixth century at the latest, another body of 
lore had accumulated around the figure of Maming sheng. This lore, while keep- 
ing his relationship with An Qi and his receipt of the alchemical scripture intact, 
added another and much more exalted patroness to his dossier: the Lady of Grand 
Perfection (‘Taizhen furen KEK A), named Wan 0K, styled Bosui Bh ® ,ahigh 
court official in the Three Heavens administration.!*° Although she is too highly 
placed to teach him directly, it is she who steers him into the care of An Qi and 
thus ensures that he receives a method for “ascending to the heavens in broad day- 
light.” 134 

It is impossible to know for certain whether this tradition preceded or followed 
Ge Hong’s Traditions, although the latter scenario is the more likely. But the Lady 
of Grand Perfection does not appear to be mentioned at all in the copious Supreme 
Purity revelations, nor does Horseneigh receive any comment in Declarations of the 
Perfected. These facts are important because—although arguments from silence are 
always tenuous and must be carefully qualified—they suggest that a Shangqing- 
like body of lore grew up around Horseneigh before, after, or at least independently 
of the Shangqing revelations of the 360s. In other words, the material on Horse- 
neigh adds further evidence to that already brought forth by Isabelle Robinet, 
Michel Strickmann, and others that the Shangqing texts were not at all a unique 
phenomenon but simply—thanks mainly to thee _ orts of Tao Hongjing—a much 


better documented and hence longer-lasting one.!°° 


B27. Mao Ying # & 


Lord Mao <was a native of Youzhou!**>. He studied the Way in Qi, and <after 
twenty years,> when he had completed it, <he returned home. His father and 
mother, on seeing him, were enraged, saying, “You are unfilial! You have not per- 
sonally supported us! Instead you have gone seeking deviant things, dashing about 
in all directions!” They were on the verge of caning him when he knelt and apol- 
ogized, saying, “I have received a command to ascend to Heaven. This means that 


133. She reveals to Horseneigh her names, title, and offices at YJOO 106/17b10-18a2. 

134. The fundamental and best-preserved document of this lore is the Maming sheng zhenren zhuan, 
of uncertain date and provenance, collected in YJQQ 106/15b—21a. But quotations from similar, var- 
iously titled hagiographies are attested earlier, in the following locations: WX 16/3o0b, 28/24a; TPYL 
577/8b, 661/7a, 672/6a-b (a passage that points to a Lingbao origin), 679/7a, 708/6a, 930/4a, 965/ 4b. 
See also SDOX 14/7b-8a. 

135. See especially Robinet, Révélation du Shangging, vol. 1; Strickmann, Mao Shan, 15-40. 

136. An administrative area lying in the northeastern part of modern Hebei Province. 
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I am to attain the Way. I could not follow two paths of service at once. But al- 
though I have been lax in my support of you, and although the days have been 
many when you received no benefit from me, [am now in a position to bring peace 
and security to our household. But the inspectors who oversee your life span will 
not permit you to whip and insult one who has completed the Way. I fear this is 
nosmallo  ense.” This last statement enraged his father even more. He seized his 
sta and made toward Lord Mao. Just as he was raising it to strike, it fragmented 
into dozens of small segments, and all of these flew like arrows and hit the wall; 
having pierced the wall, they hit a column, which broke apart. This made his fa- 
ther stop. Lord Mao said, “Consider what I just said. This is the sort of thing that 
will happen; you will only cause injury to others.” His father asked, “You say you 
have attained the Way. Can you, then, raise the dead?” Lord Mao answered, “If 
the sins of dead persons are grave and their wicked deeds many, they cannot be 
brought back to life. But if they have had their lives cut short by injury, they can 
be raised.” His father arranged for him to do this, and his ability to do it was 
confirmed. 

Lord Mao’s younger brother was chosen as a palace eunuch!’ and had reached 
a rank of two thousand bushels.!°? When he was leaving to assume office, several 
hundred people from their home village turned out tosendhimo _. Lord Mao was 
also seated among the company. He said, “Although I have not reached a rank of 
two thousand stones,> I will occupy an office among gods and spirits. On such and 
such a month and day I will assume office.” <All the guests present said, “We would 
like to send youo’ .” Lord Mao responded, “I am touched by your sincere will- 
ingness to send me o___, and I deeply appreciate your intention. But please come 
empty-handed; you need not make any expenditure. I have a means whereby to 
provide a feast for us all.’> On the appointed day, the guests all arrived, and a great 
banquet was held. Awnings of blue brocade were spread out, and layers of white 
felt were spread out beneath them. <Rare delicacies and strange fruits were piled 
up and arrayed. Female entertainers provided music; the sounds of metal and stone 
mingled together, and the din shook Heaven and Earth; it could be heard from sev- 
eral i: away. Of the more than one thousand guests present that day,> none failed 
to leave intoxicated and sated. 

<Then the official welcome party arrived. The civil officials, several hundred of 
them, wore crimson robes and unadorned belts. The military officers came in full 
armor and weaponry, their banners flying, their weapons gleaming brilliantly in 
the sun, giving o a light that could be seen for several i around. Lord Mao said 
farewell to his parents and relatives, then> mounted a feather-canopy chariot and 
departed. <The pennants were thickly crowded together as the draft animals of 


137. This seems highly suspect; the phrase is # E. In his translation, Sawada finesses the phrase 
with # A, meaning merely “low official” or “lictor.” 
138. That is, he was of such rank as to qualify for an annual salary of two thousand bushels of grain. 
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the train—dragons and tigers—were spurred on; flocks of birds and hosts of beasts 
accompanied the procession, while flowing clouds and colored vapors encircled the 
train on both sides. When they had traveled a little over ten / from the family home, 
they suddenly disappeared. 

Near and far,> people established temples to Lord Mao and served him. He would 
converse with them from inside a screen. <In his comings and goings, sometimes 
he would ride on a normal horse; sometimes he would change himself into a white 
crane.> When people were ill, they would come [to his temples] to ask for his bless- 
ing. They would always bring ten cooked eggs and place them inside the screen. In 
amoment, he would throw them back out, one by one. The people would take them 
home and crack them open. If there were no yolks inside them, it meant that the 
patient would recover; if there was soil inside them, it meant that the patient would 
not recover. This was a constant predictor of the patient’s fortunes. The eggs were 
always returned just as they had been before; they had not been opened anywhere. 


Comments 


Mao Ying and his brothers are central figures in the Supreme Purity or Shangqing 
tradition, centered as it was on the eponymous Spear Hills (Maoshan). Needless 
to say, much Shangqing lore grew up around them, and citations from other ha- 
giographies of the Mao brothers are preserved in Daoist and other collectanea.!%9 
Here I have carefully restricted myself to textual quotations attributed to Traditions, 
with the full realization that even this material may in fact be of Shangqing—or 
other—origin. 

These quotations begin with an example of the tension between the call to tran- 
scendence and the duty of filial piety. Next we see Mao Ying announcing his im- 
minent promotion to a divine office; the term “transcendent” is not used, and we 
are told nothing whatever of the techniques learned by Mao, only that he “stud- 
ied the Way in Qi.” Following the elaborate ritual of communalsend-o —catered, 
one suspects, by the “traveling canteen”—we see that the people’s establishment 
of temples to Mao has fulfilled his promise of becoming a divine official. As a tem- 
ple god, he performs exactly the same sorts of feats as other such gods in the south- 
east in early medieval times: using eggs for prognostication, dispensing “blessing” 
to the sick, and conversing from behind a screen.!4° 

Did this mighty progenitor of the Shangqing tradition begin his divine life as a 
regional temple god? 


139. See Robinet, Révélation du Shangqing, 2:357, 389-98; Schafer, Mao Shan; Schafer, “Elder Mao”; 
YJQQ 104/10b—20a; MSZ 5/1a_—. A Maojun biezhuan is cited in some early collectanea. 

140. Compare the similar use of eggs by fLiu Rong and the ability of the temple god evicted by 
tLuan Ba to converse with worshipers—from behind a screen, one suspects. Several more examples of 
such temple practices are provided in contemporary accounts of anomalies and are the subject of fur- 
ther research now in preparation. 
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B28. Mozi & + 


<Master Mo, whose given name was Di 4X, served in the kingdom of Song as a 
Grand Master. At the age of eighty-two years he sighed and said, “From thea _ airs 
of the world, it is already quite evident that honor and rank cannot be long pre- 
served. I will withdraw from the common run of humanity and follow Master Red- 
pine in his wanderings.” So he entered Mount Zhoudi!#! and meditated. He sud- 
denly saw a man, whereupon he asked him, “How could you not be the numinous 
pneuma of the mountain, or else a divine transcendent who is about to escape from 
the world? Stay a while, I pray you, and instruct me in the teachings of the Dao.” 

The divine man replied, “Knowing that you have determination and love the 
Dao, I have come to attend you.” The man then bestowed on Mo a silk text!*#? and 
esoteric methods and charts [for making] “efflorescence of vermilion” [pills].!*° 
Master Mo did obeisance and received these. He synthesized and produced [the 
elixir] and so confirmed [the method’s] e — ectiveness, whereupon he selected and 
assembled its essentials and from these fashioned the Treatise on the Five Phases (Wu- 
xing ji H. 47 #2).!** Afterward, he obtained the status of earthbound transcendent 
and secluded himself so as to avoid the wars among the states.> 


. o a 
Comments 


Mozi was, of course, a major intellectual figure of the Warring States period; he 


145 


flourished perhaps in the late fifth century B.c.£.'*” He would doubtless have been 


quite surprised to see himself portrayed as a champion of alchemical arts and 
achiever of earthbound transcendence, but such are the strange results of the 
retrospective co-optation of well-known cultural figures into later hagiographic 
traditions. 

“Efflorescence of vermilion pills” (zhuying wan  ¥% AL), or (in an alternate read- 
ing) “Never-End pellets” (weiyang wan # & AL), are also said to have been made 
and ingested by tLing Shouguang and tLiu Zheng; the latter is said to have relied 
on Mozi’s Treatise for the method. 


Inner Chapters clearly refers to Mozi in three contexts.'*° 


One mentions in pass- 
ing the classical teachings of the Mohists as compared to those of Confucianism, 


141. Of undetermined location. 

142. Sushu; the significance of this term is explained in footnote 311 to the Li Gen hagiography. 

143. Or perhaps “Never-End pellets”; in either case, an alchemical preparation was involved. See 
discussion in “Comments” to the Ling Shouguang hagiography above. 

144. According to a passage in NP, this was a treatise on esoteric arts of transformation; see 
“Comments.” 

145. Introductions to his thought include Fung, Philosophy, 1:76-105; and Graham, Dispulers, 33-53. 

146. It is possible that a fourth reference comes in Ge Hong’s argument in chapter 12 that sage- 
hood (sheng ¥ ) is not restricted to a single domain of activity; Mozi might be one of the “sages of mech- 
anization” mentioned. But the text is ambiguous, and there are variants. Compare NP 12/225; DZ ed. 
12/2a9; and Ware 202. 
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the school of Yin and Yang, Legalism, the school of Names, and Daoism.!'*” The 
other two are more significant for our purposes. In the long list of alchemical meth- 
ods in chapter 4, “Master Mo’s elixir method” appears as follows: 


Place mercury in a copper vessel with solutions of the five minerals. Heat over fire, 
stirring with an iron spoon, for ten days. When it reverts to cinnabar (huan wei dan 4£ 
A Ft), ingest it. A dose of one spatula will dispel any illness from your body; long- 
term ingestion will render you deathless.!*° 


We learn more about the Treatise on the Five Phases apocryphally attributed to Mozi 
in a passage in chapter 19: 


As for the arts of transformation, the only major work on them is Master Mo’s Treatise 
on the Five Phases (Mozi wuxing ji = — H. 47 22). This work originally comprised five 
fascicles. But formerly, before Liu Jun’an [}Liu Gen] had departed as a transcendent, 
he selected its essentials and made a one-fascicle text. Its method employs medicinals 
and talismans to enable the user to fly up and down, conceal himself and [enter] where 
there is no space, become a woman by a mere smile, or an old man by a mere twist 
of his face, or a little boy by merely kneeling on the ground, or a tree by merely grasp- 
inghissta_. [ Using it,] one can plant [a seed] and immediately obtain edible melons 
or fruits; one can form rivers by drawing on the ground, and one can make moun- 
tains by piling up a bit of soil. Sitting, one can summon the traveling canteen or call 
up clouds or fire. There is nothing one cannot produce.!*9 


It is presumably a copy of this same text that Ge Hong himself received in trans- 
mission from his teacher, Zheng Yin.!°° 

What Stephen Durrant characterized two decades ago as the Daoist apotheo- 
sis of Mo Di probably did not begin with Ge Hong but with the above-described 
treatise attributed to him; nor did it end with Ge Hong. The Supreme Purity Dec- 
larations of the Perfected continued it. See part 3 for details. 


B29. Ruo shi # + 


Master Ruo was a transcendent <in ancient times. His [birth] names are unknown.> 
During Qin times, Lu Ao J/# %, a native of Yan, traveled to Beihai, <passed through 
Grand Yin (aiyin), entered the Mystic Portal (xwanque),'°! and arrived at Mount 


147. NP 10/184; cf. Ware 165. 

148. NP 4/81; cf. Ware 87. 

149. NP 19/337, Ware 316. Ware wrongly identifies Liu Jun’an as fLiu An rather than Liu Gen. 
Note, however, that the abilities listed here overlap to some extent with those of the Eight Sires who ap- 
peared to Liu An. The reader may compare the translation in Durrant, “Mo Ti,” 544. 

150. NP 19/333, Ware 312; it is possible, however, that this Zhenzhong # Ff wuvingji wasadi erent 
text. 

151. Yaiyin and xuanque are loci of the otherworldly (or at least remotely distant) geography of the 
far north. In some early texts both Daoist and otherwise, including the Xiang’er Commentary, Grand Yin 
is aname of a place where the bodies and souls of the dead are refined and purified. 
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Mengeu % #<,> where he saw Master Ruo. As a person, Master Ruo’s eyes were 
deep-set, his nose was dark, his shoulders were [ hunched? ] like those of a kite, and 
his neck was long, thick at the top and narrow at the bottom. <With delight, the 
Master was just starting to greet the wind with a dance when he caught sight of Lu 
Ao. He fled to a place at the foot of the mountain. When Lu caught sight of him 
again, Ruo was curling up into a turtle shell and eating clams and crabs. Lu then 
said to him, “I am Lu Ao. I have turned my back on the common herd and sepa- 
rated myself from the ordinary run of men. I have personally seen things beyond 
the limits of space. From my youth I have been fond of traveling [in search of] long 
life and have never swerved. I have traveled out to the four bournes, but only here 
at this remote place have I found my true master. Will you not befriend me?” 

Master Ruo smiled slightly and replied, “My! A man like you from the central 
provinces by rights ought not have ended up out here. [ Your boasting] is like try- 
ing to outshine the sun and moon combined with the array of stars; how can the 
places you have been compare with the ones I have seen? I once roamed south- 
ward to the wilds of Wangliang;'°? in the north, I rested in the territory of Chen- 
hei; in the west, I penetrated the chamber of darkness; in the east, I passed through 
the light of Swan Cave.!*? Below these places there is no Earth, above them no 
Heaven. Looking, one sees nothing; listening, one hears nothing; and beyond them, 
there is only a stream of vastness.> To go there one must traverse a thousand myr- 
iad di in one step. I have not yet even begun to figure it out. And yet on arriving 
here in your travels you at once speak of what you have ‘personally seen’! Isn’t it 
petty? <But stay here, by all means. As for me, I have an appointment to meet Gan 
Man! atop the nine heavens,!® so I can’t stay any longer!” 

With that, Ruo raised his arms, levitated, and entered into the clouds. Lu Ao 
gazed up after him but could not see him, so he quit trying. Dazed, like someone 
just bereaved, he said, “Compared to the Master, I am like a vile worm next to a 
yellow swan. I have traveled all my life and not moved a fraction of an inch, yet I 
have deemed it far. Isn’t it sad?” > 


. a a 
Comments 


Ge Hong has here taken a story from the Huainanzi, repeated in Wang Chong’s Lun- 


heng, and, by adding the opening line “Master Ruo was a transcendent in ancient 


times,” has ushered this shadowy figure into his company of long-lived adepts.!°° 


152. Although YJQQ writes wangliang as JM iH , what is perhaps meant is the more familiar Wang 
Liang = & (or ¥), the charioteer of the Lord of Heaven and also the asterism corresponding to five 
stars in Cassiopeia (see Knechtges, Wen xuan, 3:132). 

153. These are all fanciful binomial place-names, and the graphs vary across versions. 

154. He is otherwise unknown. 

155. Literally, “atop the nine steps”—a reference to the vertical layering of the heavens. ‘To meet 
“atop” them would be to meet at the farthest upward reach of space. For a comparable expression used 
to refer to the nine heavens, see HY 442, 2b1, and the translation and note in Bokenkamp, Scriptures, 343. 
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Inner Chapters records an unfavorable remark about Lu Ao that is not inconsis- 
tent with the above hagiography. Ge Hong makes the point that, since Qin Shi 
Huang was willing to reward An Qi for divulging some of the secrets of long life, 
he must have been favorably disposed toward transcendents’ practices; but instead 
“he was only misused and manipulated by the likes of Lu Ao and Xu Fu.”!9” Ge 
Hong thus equated (presumably with some basis in oral or written tradition) the 
Lu Ao who met Master Ruo with the “Master Lu” (Lu sheng) mentioned in Records 
of the Mistorian as having conducted a maritime search for the fabled eastern isles 


of the transcendents during the reign of the First Emperor of Qin.'°8 


B30. She Zheng iE 


She Zheng, <styled Xuanzhen & H>, was a native of Eastern Ba.!°° <He spoke 
of events of the time of the First Emperor of Qin in a way that suggested he had 
witnessed them himself. In the last years of the Han he and several dozen disci- 
ples> entered the Wu area. He always kept his eyes closed; <even when walking 
he did not open them.> None of the disciples who had followed him for decades 
had ever seen him open his eyes. But one of his disciples begged him to do it, so 
She Zheng opened his eyes for him. At the moment when they opened, there was 
a sound like a thunderclap and a brilliance like a flash of lightning <in the room>. 
All of the disciples fell down <unconscious>, and it was a long while before they 
could get up again. <By then She had closed his eyes once more. 

She Zheng completed his Way without anyone’s having noticed any special diet 
or other visible practices. But to all of his disciples he transmitted [methods of] cir- 
culating pneumas, bedchamber [arts], and the ingestion of a lesser elixir made from 
“stony brains.” 16° 


It is said that fLi Babai referred to She Zheng as “a lad of four hundred.”> 
= a a 


Comments 


She Zheng’s constant shutting of his eyes is an extreme form of self-occultation, 
sealmg himo from the perceptual world of colors and forms as well as sealing 
within him the potencies he collected and stored by means of his other arts. 


156. See HY 1176, 18/21b—22b; Lunheng 7/321~25 (in “Daoxu” chapter). The story has the flavor of 
a <huangzi tale and may be a passage lost from that text. 

157. NP 13/242, Ware 218. 

158. See Shyi 6/251-52. The translation in Nienhauser, Records, 144-45, isa bito _ the mark. 

159. This was a commandery seated in the northeastern part of modern Fengjie district, Sichuan 
Province. 

160. Shinao 4 fis, usually understood to mean geodes (Needham, Science, 5.2:172, item 81), although 
Read (Stones, 41-42) glosses the expression as paraffin. Ge Hong lists “stony brains” in his “transcen- 
dents’ pharmacopoeia” near the beginning of NP 11 (see Ware 178). 
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B31. Shen Jian 7% # 


Shen Jian was a native of Danyang.'°! [His family] for generations had served 
[there] as senior subalterns, but Shen, alone [in his family], loved the Dao <and 
was unwilling to serve in office>. He practiced arts of “guiding and pulling” and 
macrobiotics <and methods for reversing one’s years and dispelling aging>. He 
was also capable of treating illnesses; no matter whether their illness was minor or 
grave, all who sought treatment from Shen were cured, <and the households that 
supported him numbered several thousand. 

Once he was leaving on a long journey. He entrusted his handful of servants, 
his donkey, and several dozen head of sheep [to someone]. He gave them each a 
medicinal pellet, then told their keeper, “Just be sure they are properly housed. You 
needn’t bother with feeding or watering them.” Then he said farewell and departed. 
The keeper thought this very strange, saying to himself, “He entrusted over fifteen 
servants and animals to my care, but he left not even an ounce of provisions for 
them. How am I to manage?” After Shen had gone, the keeper gave the servants 
some food and water, but as soon as they smelled the aroma of the food they vom- 
ited, and they refused to even look at it. When he put out hay for the animals, they 
bolted in the other direction and would not eat, and they even avoided human con- 
tact. The keeper was astonished and wondered at it. After a hundred or so days, 
the servants’ bodies grew radiant and smooth, di erent from when they would eat, 
and the donkey and goats grew plump. 

After three years had passed, Shen Jian returned. He gave each of them an- 
other medicinal pill, and they all returned to eating as usual. From then on, Shen 
himself shunned grains and did not eat [normal food]. He levitated and traveled 
by flying, departing and returning by turns. He kept this up for over three centuries, 
then cuto his traces so that no one knew any longer where he was.> 


. o a 
Comments 


The tension between the quest for transcendence and family loyalty is evident in 
the opening line. 

The central episode, involving Shen Jian’s domestic servants and animals (note his 
relative prosperity, a result, no doubt, of his successful healing practice and large clien- 
tele), contrasts the benefits of a diet of medicinal concoctions with the implied harms 
of conventional foods. Here, even animals profit from the adept’s alternative cuisine. 


B32. Shen Wentai jt X #& 


Shen Wentai was a native of Jiuyi.'©* He obtained the method for making Red 
Spring Divine Elixir, talismans for displacing soil, and a Way of reversing one’s 


161. In modern Huancheng district, Anhui Province. 
162. That is, the Jiuyi Mountains, in southern Ningyuan district, Hunan Province. 
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years <and extending one’s allotted life span>. He took [the elixir] and found it 
e ective. Wishing to go to Kunlun and rest his heart for a couple of thousand years, 
he transmitted [methods] to Li Wenyuan # X }i ,!° saying, “Unless one employs 
the soil[-displacing] talismans, ingesting the elixir and practicing the Way [of re- 
versing one’s years] is of no benefit.” 

So Li received the secret essentials of Shen’s teaching, and he, too, ascended to 
become a transcendent. The method of [making] elixir by cooking [with] bamboo- 
root juice as well as the method of “using the yellow-and-white to dispel the Three 
Corpses” both stem from <these two> men. 


Comments 


Regarding the Red Spring Divine Elixir (hongquan shendan 4L 5% ## 7+) and the adept 
Li Wenyuan, we find the following passage on “Li Wen’s [szc] Elixir” in Ge Hong’s 
Inner Chapters: 


Combine cinnabar with hematite (baisu —! #) and cook in bamboo juice. The re- 
sultant product, called Red Spring, will float up to the surface of the hot liquid. Steam 
this and mix with “mystic solution” [xuanshut, glossed by Needham as mercury or vine- 
gar]. Take one batch over the course of a year and you will become a transcendent.!°* 


As for the “talismans for displacing soil” (qu tu fu & + #) required to render the 
elixire _ ective, these were perhaps for the purpose of placating the earth-dwelling 
spirits disturbed by the construction of the alchemical furnace and altar.O  er- 
ings and talismans to appease spirits during the construction of houses—whether 
for the living or, in the form of graves and tombs, for the dead—were a fixture of 
the common religion in late pre-Han and Han times (if not earlier) and surely still 
in Ge Hong’s day.!® In Shen Wentai’s hagiography we have an example of the 
transcendence-quest appropriation of such practices. 

Alchemical methods for “dispelling the three corpses” are attested elsewhere, as 
discussed above. 


B33. Sun Bo %& f@ 


Sun Bo was a native of Hedong. <He had literary talent: he composed a hundred 
poems and could recite several hundred thousand words of classics. Only later in 
life did he come to study the Dao. He learned Master Mo’s art of controlling the 


163. The only mention of Li Wenyuan in Daoist hagiography of which Iam aware is in the XYBZ 
version of this hagiography. See, however, the discussion of the Red Spring Elixir in “Comments” below. 

164. NP 4/80; in translating I radically depart from Ware 86—87 in accordance with Needham, Sci- 
ence, 5.3:91, item 24, and 96 note s. 

165. On them, see Lunheng 24/995, and also 25/1044, which is translated and discussed in Nicker- 
son, “Great Petition,” 242-43. Nickerson also discusses Celestial Master appropriations of such rites. 
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Five Phases,!®° by which he could cause plants, wood, metal, or stone to burn with 
a fire bright enough to illuminate an area of several dozen miles. He could also 
cause his own body to produce fire; he would spit flames out of his mouth. He could 
point to a tree or a living plant and cause it to burn up at once; then, when he 
pointed again, it would return to its former state. He was capable of causing three 
divisions of troops to turn into one mass of flames.> 

Once an escaped slave had concealed himself among a unit of troops. He was 
sought for several days but not found. Sun Bo told the slave’s master, “I'll burn down 
his tent for you. He will certainly come running out, and then you can easily iden- 
tify and apprehend him.” With this, Sun threw a crimson pellet into the encamp- 
ment. In a moment, a fire broke out, spreading upward toward the sky. The slave 
indeed came running out and was caught. Then Sun threw a blue pellet into the 
fire, and the fire went out at once. The tent and all its contents, which had appeared 
to be completely burnt up, then returned to their former states. <When Sun made 
fire in this manner, if anyone else close by tried to put it out with water, they never 
succeeded. Sun himself had to put it out in order to make it stop. 

Furthermore, whenever he walked over a large body of water, not only did he 
himself not get wet, but he could also cause his crowd of followers, consisting of 
several hundred, not to get wet either. He was capable of leading large groups of 
people out onto the surface of water, where they would spread out mats, drink, eat, 
and make music. He enabled the whole group to dance on the water without sink- 
ing or getting wet. They could amuse themselves the entire day this way.> 

As for his treating the sick, they would go to him and be cured as if automati- 
cally. He would say nothing except for raising a finger, pointing at them, and say- 
ing, “Heal!” and at once they would be healed. 

<Sun Bo could enter into rock cli _s in the mountains or stone boulders on the 
ground. When he went in, one at first saw his back and ears protruding from the 
surface of the rock. Only after a long while would he be completely submerged in 
it. He could also swallow several dozen knives and swords, pass through walls as if 
there were openings in them, and> stretch mirrors out to become swords and bend 
swords up to become mirrors; <they would remain this way until Sun himself 
pointed at them, at which time they would return to their original forms. 

Later he entered Mount Linlu,!® 
transcendent.> 


synthesized a divine elixir, and departed as a 


. a a 
Comments 


Sun Bo’s healing without apparent resort to any particular therapeutic techniques 
is significant in light of certain Daoist prohibitions on mainstream therapies. 


166. See the translation of Mozi’s hagiography above, and “Comments” following it. 
167. Located in western Lin district, Henan Province, this mountain is also known by the names 
Longlu and Tonglu. It is also mentioned in some versions of the hagiography of +Bo He. 
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Two details of this hagiography are suggestive of the social circles in which some 
adepts moved. On the one hand, Sun seems to have accompanied some military 
campaigns and to have used his arts to combat enemies (“causing three divisions 
of troops to turn into one mass of flames”). On the other hand, he is said to have 
attracted “several hundred” followers who seem to have gathered with him at wa- 
terways for festive pursuits. 

Sun Bo’s ability to enter rocks is reminiscent of {Ban Meng’s similarly described 
ability to enter the ground. 


B34. Sun Deng if & 


Sun Deng’s <origin is not known.> He stayed in the mountains, <sitting in caves, 
strumming the zither and studying the Changes. Winter or summer he wore only a 
single-layer garment, but when the weather grew extremely cold, someone observed 
him> loosen his hair and use it to cover his body. It was over ten feet in length. <He 
also had an extraordinarily elegant face. He was sighted over many generations, 
his countenance always as before. Sometimes he begged for money in markets, only 
to turn around and give it away to the poor until he had nothing left. No one ever 
saw him eat.> 

When the Grand Mentor Yang Jun #7 §& sent a messenger to invite Sun Deng 
to converse with him, Sun made no reply. Yang Jun then sent him a lined cloth robe 
as a gift. Upon its delivery, Sun came out from his gate, borrowed someone’s knife, 
and cut the robe in two; he then placed the upper and lower halves in separate places 
outside Yang’s gate. He also made a loud sound as if he were being cut in two. At 
the time, people thought him mad. Only later did they realize that Yang would be 
executed that way <and that Sun was doing this as a symbolic prediction. Yang had 
him arrested and would not release him, so Sun died. Yang furnished a coffin and 
had him buried near Zhen Bridge. Several days later someone spotted him at 
Dongma Hill, so this person sent a letter to a friend of his in Luoxia.>!®8 

Ji Shuye [i.e., Ji Kang], <who had ambitions to outstrip his era,> once visited 
Sun Deng. <Sun would not speak with him. When Ji raised objections, Sun calmly 
strummed his zither, until, after a long time, Ji finally stepped back. Sun then said, 
“Young man, you have excellent talent, but you lack knowledge of how to preserve 
the body. How will you avoid [harm]?” (It was not long after this that Ji was de- 
stroyed by implication in a gravea_air.)> Now Ji was skilled at playing the zither. 
At this point, Sun, <using only one string,> played <a whole tune,> and Ji, hear- 
ing it, sighed <and became lost in thought>.!°9 


168. A shorter version of this episode appears in Jin shu 40/1180. There, Sun Deng is termed an 
“eminent master” (gaoshi & +). 

169. Shishuo xinyu and other literary texts contain parallel versions of the encounter between Ji Kang 
and Sun Deng; see Mather, Tales, 332—33, and Chan, “Visits,” 149-51. Also helpful is the biographical 
sketch of Ji Kang in Knechtges, Wen xuan, 3:390—92. 
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. o a 
Comments 


Sun Deng is one of several Traditions adepts who are described as distributing largesse 
to the poor, whether gained by begging, or by trade, or by alchemical production. 
Others include Dong Feng, Hu gong, Jiao Xian, Li A, Li Yiqi, and Yin Chang- 
sheng. He 1s also not unique in knowing the future but refusing to speak about it 
directly; Li A and Li Yiqi are similarly described. 

His death under arrest is staged; what is buried is a mere simulacrum of his 
corpse. 

Sun Deng is the hero of a narrative in Gan Bao’s Inquest into the Spirit-Realm, set 
in the Jin period, which may be summarized as follows: During a drought in Wei 
commandery, local farmers sacrificed to the dragon in a “dragon cave” to procure 
rain. But Sun Deng warned them that the dragon was ill and its water therefore 
unhealthful; and indeed the rainwater smelled foul. The dragon then presented it- 
self, in human form, to Sun for treatment. Once cured, the dragon, as a reward, 
not only sent heavy rains but also opened up a rock to provide a new source of fresh 


groundwater.!7° 


B35. Taishan laofu * [var.#&] 4X 


The surname and name of the Old Man of Mount Tai have been lost. When Han 
Emperor Wu was on a tour of inspection, he saw an old man hoeing near the 
road.'7! A white light several dozen feet tall was above his head. He summoned 
and questioned the man. <[From up close,| the man looked to be a person of 
fiftysomething, with the facial complexion of a youth and a glow of health that 
made him stand out from ordinary people. > The man gave this reply: “When your 
servant was eighty-five, I was decrepit and aged and near death. My hair had gone 
white and my teeth had fallen out. A man of the Dao taught me to avoid grains, 
to eat [only] atractylis and drink [only] water, and also to make a pillow for the [in- 
ternal] spirits. Inside this pillow are thirty-two objects, twenty-four of them corre- 
sponding to the twenty-four pneumas, eight of them corresponding to the eight 
winds. I put all this into practice and reverted to youth. I became able to walk three 
hundred in a day. Now I am ninety.” 

The emperor, having received his method, bestowed fine silks on him and de- 
parted. The old man entered Mount Daizong.'”? Every five or ten years he would 
return to visit his home village; then, after more than three hundred years had 
passed, he returned no more. 


170. Soushen ji 20.1; translation in DeWoskin and Crump, In Search of the Supernatural, 237. 

171. An episode in Records of the Historian bears only a rough resemblance to this story; see Watson, 
Records, 2:58. 

172. Another name for Mount Tai, which is a key mountain in Chinese religious history and lore; 
see Chavannes, Tai chan. 
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. o a 
Comments 


The technique of the pillow is the centerpiece of this hagiography. Some early frag- 
ments of the text speak of thirty-two “medicinal substances” ( yaowu #2 41), oth- 
ers of thirty-two “cavities” (giao #). It is possible that this practice was meant to 
attract the twenty-four pneumas but repel the eight winds (“winds” being a term 
in Han-period medical writings for physicospiritual pathogens), and indeed one tex- 
tual version speaks of eight “noxious medicinals” (duyao # #) clearly intended to 
wardo _ the force corresponding to each.'7? The twenty-four pneumas are those 
corresponding to each of the fifteen-day periods or “nodes” ( jie #7, the joints that 
mark sections of bamboo stems) in which the 360-day year was (and, in traditional 
calendars and almanacs, still is) divided by ancient calendrical systems such as are 
found in the Liishi chungiu, Huainanzi, and other texts.'’* The eight winds correspond 
to the eight directions. This pillow, then, with its both spatial and temporal corre- 
spondences, served as a cosmogram. 


B36. Wang Lie © 7! 


Wang Lie, styled Changxiu & {K, was a native of Handan. He habitually ingested 
“yellow essence”!” and lead. At the age of two hundred thirty-eight, he still had 
a youthful countenance. He <could climb past perilous mountain defiles and> could 
walk as though flying. <In his youth he was a student at the Imperial Academy. 
There was nothing he had not read in his studies, and in his frequent discussions 
of the Five Classics and the sayings of the Hundred Schools, there was no area his 
erudition failed to reach. The Grand Master of Palace Leisure> Ji Shuye [ Ji Kang], 
<a native of Qiao Kingdom,!’°> respected him and was very fond of him. <Many 


173. Fukui (Shinsenden, 178n) points out that du was homophonous with dou, “orifice,” and that the 
term badou shows up in Zhuangzi; but he gets the chapter wrong—it appears in Zhuangzi 22, “Knowl- 
edge Roams North” (Zhi beiyou; Graham, Chuang-tzu, 132)—and the passage states that creatures with 
nine orifices are born from the womb, whereas those with eight are born from the egg, hence is of no 
relevance here. 

174. For details, see Needham, Science, 3:404—6; Major, “Huainanzi,” 78. 

175. Iam unable to determine whether a plant or a mineral is meant here by huang jing. The pair- 
ing with lead suggests a mineral, but an early textual variant in TPYL 40 suggests a plant. Schafer (“Lead,” 
418) thinks that, as a mineral, the term suggests massicot (PbO, a yellowish mineral), not minium, a 
bright red mineral usually designated as huangdan, “yellow cinnabar.” If huang jing is here understood as 
referring to a plant, we have to deal with a species of the Polygonatum genus, that is, a kind of Solomon’s 
seal, the root of which is a part of the esoteric repertoire of powerful plants; see Schafer, Mao Shan, 
28-29, and, for a reproduction of a Chinese woodcut illustration, Unschuld, Pharmaceutics, 52. In NP 6 
(Ware 121 erroneously gives “knotgrass”), Ge Hong writes that on Longvale Mountain (Changgu zhi 
shan) there grows Solomon’s seal, which, when gathered and ingested, conveys the ability to fly aloft 
into the heavens. Huang jing hua, “efflorescence of huangjing,” is mentioned in Yin Gui’s hagiography. 

176. In modern Anhui Province. 
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times they got together for study, and> together they entered mountains to enjoy 
themselves and gather medicinal substances. Later on, Wang once entered the Tai- 
hang Mountains alone. He suddenly heard an avalanche on the mountain’s north- 
east side, rumbling like thunder. <Wang did not know what to make of it, so> he 
went to look and saw that the mountain had fallen away to reveal a split in the rock 
<several thousand feet long. On both sides of the split, the rock was green.> In the 
rock was a hole, about a foot square, from which green mud was running forth like 
bone marrow. Wang took some of the mud and tried forming it into a ball. Shortly 
it hardened into stone. <It was like working with hot beeswax>; it would congeal 
in whatever shape your hand gave it. It gaveo a fragrance like that of cooked 
nonglutinous rice, and it was also chewy like rice. Wang formed several balls of it 
<the size of peaches> and carried them back. He gave them to Ji <saying, “I found 
something very strange.” Ji was delighted. ‘Taking the balls and examining them,> 
he found that they had hardened into green stones. When struck, they produced 
<a resonant sound> like that of a bronze vessel. 

<So Ji went with Wang to have a look at the site. But the split in the mountain 
had reverted to its original condition.> 

Wang Lie [later] entered Embracing-the-Calf Mountain in Hedong.!”’ There 
he noticed a cave. Inside the cave was a stone beam, and on this beam was a silk 
text in two scrolls. Wang took them up and tried to read them, but he could rec- 
ognize none of the characters. He dared not remove the book, so he replaced it on 
the beam, but he had managed to memorize how to write the forms of a few dozen 
of its characters, and these he showed to Ji Shuye. Ji knew all the characters, which 
delighted Wang, and so they headed back together to read the text; but, although 
the path Wang had taken to it was quite clear, when they arrived there they could 
not find the cave again. Wang [later] privately told one of his disciples that this 
happened because Ji had not yet become fit to attain the Way. 

<According to the scriptures on divine transcendence,'’°> divine mountains 
open up once every five hundred years, and the stony marrow that 1s inside them 
emerges. If you get some of this and ingest it, you will live as long as Heaven en- 
dures. <What Wang had earlier obtained must have been this. 

The people of Wenxi in Hedong!’”® continued to serve Wang Lie for many 
generations. During the Eternal Tranquillity period of the Jin,'®” he left the Luo- 


177. Mountains by this name are recorded as having been located in Shanxi, Shandong, Hebei, and 
Henan; here, the one in Shanxi is surely meant. It is significant that, according to a collection of pro- 
Daoist miracle tales written by Du Guangting at the end of the Tang, forty fascicles of “celestial writ- 
ings” (tianwen K X) were said to have been found in a cave on this mountain during the reign of Han 
Emperor Xuan (74-49 B.c.£.), along with a jade casket and sta. These items had all been buried in 
Han Emperor Wu’s tomb, yet the tomb had remained intact. See Verellen, “Restoration,” 119. 

178. The phrase shenxian jing ## {i # may be meant generically and not asa title of a specific text. 
On the other hand, there appears to have been a text by this title, and Ge Hong cites it elsewhere. 

179. Wenxi district, Shanxi Province. 

180. 301-302 C.E. 
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yang region and went roaming around to many places, holding archery contests 
with people. Wang would draw a “two-stone bow”!®! and, from a distance of a 
hundred paces, would hit the target nine times out of ten. A year later he set out 
again, 

There was another case in which a certain Zhang Zidao 5 S #2, who was over 
ninety years of age, bowed to Wang Lie, and Wang simply remained seated and 
accepted the bow.!®? Those seated nearby wondered at it. Zhang said [to them], “I 
saw him when I was eight or nine years old, and his appearance then was no di _ er- 
ent than it is now. Now I have grown old, but [Master] Wang still has a youthful 
countenance.” 

It is not known where Wang Lie ended up.> 


. o a 
Comments 


The most intriguing aspect of Wang Lie’s hagiography is the parallel between the 
episode of his discovery of “stony marrow” and that of his discovery of the scrip- 
ture inside a “stone chamber” on a “stone beam.” Both episodes dramatize the be- 
lief that mountains harbored biospiritually potent wonders that would be vouch- 
safed only to qualified adepts—a theme exemplified in the hagiography of Bo He 
and one that Ge Hong also repeatedly expounds in [nner Chapters, most notably in 
the following passage: 


All the noted mountains and the Five Marchmounts harbor books of this sort [1.e., 
like the Sanhuang newwen and the Wuyue zhenxing tu], but they are hidden in stone cham- 
bers and inaccessible places. When one who 1s fit to receive the Dao enters the moun- 
tain and meditates on them with utmost sincerity, the mountain spirits will respond 


by opening the mountain, allowing him to see them.!®8 


In the hagiography, the parallelism between the two episodes underscores the com- 
plementarity, in Ge’s view, between naturally occurring “essences”—that is, nat- 
ural substances in some degree of refinement—and the scriptures, also sometimes 
found in nature, that impart instructions for their further refinement. 

The well-known figure Ji Kang, synechdoche of the third-century elite natu- 
ralism that Ge largely disdained yet also a proponent of longevity arts,!®* in both 
episodes spoils the revelation of the mountains’ esoteric contents. The twin narra- 
tives echo the lengthy story in the first fascicle of the Five Numinous Treasure Talis- 


181. That is, a bow weighing—or perhaps with a tension of—two stones (shz), or 240 catties (jin). 

182. That is, he behaved as would an elder accepting this gesture of respect from a younger per- 
son. I have no information on Zhang Zidao. 

183. NP 19/336, Ware 314. This theme is further discussed in part 1. 

184. Ge Hong was a friend and short-term military adviser to Ji Kang’s great-nephew, Ji Han; their 
connection is mentioned in Ge Hong’s autobiographical essay and is discussed in Ofuchi, Shoki, 501-2; 
Sailey, Master, 286—88; and Lai, “Vision,” 250-55. 
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mans scripture concerning its own origins—a story that inspired the famous tale of 


the peach blossom spring,!*° 


Other sources attest to Ji Kang’s meeting with Wang Lie.!®° 


B37. Wang Xing = # 


Wang Xing was a native of Yangcheng!®’ who lived in Gourd Valley. <He was a 
commoner who was illiterate and who had no intention of practicing the Way.> 
When Han Emperor Wu ascended Mount Song,!®° <he climbed to the Cave of 
Great Stupidity,!®° where he erected a palace for the Dao!” and had Dong Zhong- 
shu, Dongfang Shuo % 77 #4,!9! and others fast and meditate on the gods. That 
night,> the emperor suddenly saw a transcendent twenty feet tall, with ears hang- 
ing down to his shoulders. The emperor greeted him respectfully and inquired who 
he was. The transcendent replied, “I am the <spirit> of <Mount> Jiuyi.!%? I have 
heard that the sweet flag! that grows atop rocks on the Central Marchmount here, 
the variety with nine joints per inch, will bring one long life if ingested. So I have 
come to gather some.” Then the <spirit> suddenly vanished. The emperor said to 


185. On this matter, see Bokenkamp, “Peach Flower Font,” and Campany, Strange Writing, 182-84. 

186. See Holzman, Hi Kang, 43; Chan, “Visits,” 147-49. 

187. This may have been the district corresponding to modern Dengfeng district in the southeast 
of Henan Province, or it may have been the Mount Yangcheng in the northeast of the same district. 
One early source says that Wang Xing hailed from Xianyang. 

188. The Central Marchmount. According to Han shu 6, Han Emperor Wu did indeed climb this 
mountain and perform sacrifices there in the first year of the _yuanfeng period (110 B.C.E.) 

189. Dayu shishi K & @ FE. Sawada (371n4) thinks this may be an error for the name of a cave on 
Mount Song given as laishi A 'Z (“the Greater Chamber”) in a Han shu commentary. 

190. Daogong i ' , doubtless a temporary, sheltered meditation chamber and altar. 

1g1. Dongfang Shuo was a master of esoterica at the Han court who bulks large in the cycle of leg- 
ends that grew up around Han Emperor Wu and to whom are attributed several early accounts of anom- 
alies. He receives a hagiography in Arrayed Traditions of Transcendents (Kaltenmark, Lie-sien tchouan, 137—38), 
in which he is said to have departed on the wind, periodically returning to sell medicinals in markets, 
and in which he is adumbrated to have been an incarnation of the Great Year Star or Jupiter. For fur- 
ther details, see Strickmann, “Fools”; Smith, “Han Emperor Wu”; and Campany, Strange Writing, 144-46, 
31821, where the planet with which Dongfang Shuo was associated is incorrectly identified as Venus. 

192. “Nine Doubts Mountain,” located in southern Ningyuan district, Hunan Province, and said 
to be the burial site of the ancient sage ruler Shun. 

193. Changpu, also known as calamus, a potent herb often used in Chinese medicine, credited by Ge 
Hong with sharpening the hearing (NP 11/196, Ware 177). Ge Hong elsewhere notes, “Han Zhong took 
sweet flag for thirteen years and his body developed hairs....'Tobee _ ective, sweet flag must have grown 
an inch above the surrounding stones and have nine or more nodules. That with purple flowers is best” 
(11/208, Ware 195). Sweet flag is known to have grown in the vicinity of Maoshan in early medieval 
times (Schafer, Mao Shan, 12). A text preserved in the Daoist Canon, HY 843, directs how to prepare 
sweet flag into pills and ingest these to achieve transcendence; the herb also figures in two HY 388 dis- 
cussions of herbs and recipes (2/1a—4a). For more on the Chinese lore of sweet flag, see Bokenkamp, 
“Calamus.” 
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his attendants, <““That was not merely someone who studies the Way and> prac- 
tices macrobiotics. It was surely the <spirit of the Central Marchmount>, saying 
that to instruct me.” And so they all gathered sweet flag for him to ingest. <After 
two years> the emperor began feeling depressed and unhappy, so he stopped tak- 
ing it. At that time many of his attendant officials were also taking it, but none could 
sustain the practice for very long. Only Wang Xing, who had overheard the tran- 
scendent instructing Emperor Wu to take sweet flag, harvested and ingested it with- 
out ceasing and so attained long life. <Those who lived near his village, both old 
and young, said that he was seen there over many generations. It is not known how 
he ended up.> 


: o a 
Comments 


An implication of this hagiography—aside from the benefits of ingesting prepa- 
rations of the herb sweet flag or calamus—is that even illiterate commoners can, 
by dint of e ort and dedication, achieve results unavailable to rulers and officials 
because of their attachment to the pleasures of aristocratic life. 


B38. Wang Yao = i@ 


Wang Yao, styled Boliao {4 #, was a native of Poyang,!°t <He had a wife but no 
children.> He sometimes practiced the healing of the sick, and of those he treated 
none failed to recover. But he did not make use of sacrifices, talismans dissolved in 
water, acupuncture, or drugs. Rather, all he did in healing illness was to spread out 
an eight-foot[-square] cloth on the ground, on which [the patient] would sit, eat- 
ing and drinking nothing. Soon the illness would be cured and the patient would 
depart. When it was a case of a perverse demon causing the problem, Wang would 
simply draw a square prison on the ground and summon the demon into it. Its form 
would become visible inside the prison—sometimes a fox, sometimes a turtle or a 
snake—and Wang would behead it and burn it. The patient would then promptly 
recover. 

Wang Yao owned a bamboo box which he had long treated respectfully. A dis- 
ciple of his, surnamed Qian #%, had followed Wang for more than ten years and 
had never once seen him open the box. One dark and rainy night, Wang directed 
Qian to shoulder this box on a nine-joint bamboo stave, and together they set o 
on a route they had never taken before. They did not get wet in the rain, and a lit 
torch preceded them the whole way. After walking for more than ten #, they climbed 
a small mountain and entered a stone chamber. Two others were already there. As 
soon as Wang saw them, he approached, took the box, and opened it. Inside were 
three five-tongue reed organs. Each of the three played one of them. After a long 


194. In modern Poyang district, Jiangxi Province. 
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time, Wang returned the organs to the box and said farewell to the people in the 
cave. <The two people escorted him out and told him, “You ought to come soon. 
Why linger in the profane world?” Wang replied, “I will come soon.”> Wang and 
Qian then returned home. 

<A hundred days later, on another rainy night, Wang Yao suddenly began pack- 
ing. For some time he had had> a light linen garment <and a linen kerchief. In 
over fifty years he had never once worn them, but on this night he took out and 
donned them. His wife asked, “Do you mean to abandon me and leave?” Wang 
answered, “It’s only for a short trip.” “Aren’t you taking Qian with you?” she asked. 
“No, I’m going alone.” With that, his wife wept and said, “Can’t you stay a little 
longer?” “Tl be back soon.” With that,> he himself shouldered the bamboo box 
and departed. He never returned. 

Thirty years later a disciple of Wang Yao’s saw him below Horsehoof Moun- 
tain.!% His face had reverted to a youthful state. He must have been an earthbound 
transcendent. 


. o a 
Comments 


Aside from Wang Yao’s distinctive method of healing, the focus of his hagiogra- 
phy is on the tension between the quest for transcendence and family ties. His noc- 
turnal discourse with his already transcendent interlocutors, in which they beckon 
him (“Why linger in the profane world?”) and he promises to “come soon,” is rem- 
iniscent of similar passages in Supreme Purity Daoist literature.!%° The scene of 
his departure from his wife is one of the most poignant in Traditions but is not at- 
tested before the early tenth century. 


B39. Wang Zhen = H 


From the age of seventy-nine, Wang Zhen of Shangdang!®’ practiced the Way 
<for thirty years.> His visage became young, his coloration comely. He could walk 
as fast as a galloping horse. Emperor Wu of the Wei dynasty had an audience 
with him, at which time Wang seemed to him to be in his thirties. He transmit- 
ted his procedure for steaming cinnabar to Chi Yuanjie #§ 70 #7 .!°° His fellow 
villagers calculated that Wang must have been over four hundred years of age at 
the time that he took his three young concubines, climbed Mount Niiji,!°? and 
thus departed. 


195. Located in modern Anfu district, Jiangxi Province. 

196. See in particular the passages translated from HY 302 in Bokenkamp, “Answering.” 

197. Shangdang commandery, seated in modern Zhangzhi district, Shanxi Province. 

198. Chi Yuanjie is mentioned elsewhere in Traditions as a friend of {Kong Yuanfang and tZuo Ci. 
See also “Comments” below. 

199. In western Yiyang district, Henan Province. 
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. o a 
Comments 


It is hard to imagine that “steaming cinnabar” (zheng dan # 7+) would generate a 
very potent product; but other sources (see below) indicate that Wang Zhen com- 
bined this method with others, and Ge Hong elsewhere writes of a case in which 
the slow, minute seepage of cinnabar into well water brought notable longevity to 
those who habitually drank from the well.2” 

Zhang Hua’s Treatise on Curiosities lists “Wang Zhen of Shangdang” as well as 
“ChiJian #, styled Mengjie, of Yangcheng” among the masters of esoterica sum- 
moned to the Cao Wei court. Wang Zhen appears first in the list.2°! 

Inner Chapters mentions a method involving ingesting the energies of the spirits 
of the sexagenary cycle that was used by Chi Yuanjie and associates him with the 
Central Marchmount.?”” 

The section on “Esoteric Arts” (Fangshu) of the History of the Latter Han includes 
an entry on Wang Zhen and He # (sic) Mengiie. It attributes extensive travels among 
the Five Marchmounts and other noted mountains, embryonic breathing, “embry- 
onic eating,” subsistence on his own saliva, and incessant bedchamber arts to Wang 


Zhen, and the capacity to go without eating and shut up his breath to He Meng jie.?" 


B40. Wu Mu & FE 


Wu Mu, a native of Chang’an, in his early years served as a subofficial functionary 
at the district level. His supervisor was corrupt, and the people demanded Justice. 
<According to law, he [and his subordinates] were to be put to death, and so Wu 
was included in the complaint. He> fled into <a distant> mountain forest. After 
having gone hungry for several days, he walked up on a stone chamber and there 


met Master Sun ff % 4 .2°* <Sun had been secluding and cultivating himself in 
205 





the cave, and nearby he raised grain*" and sesame, so that he always had some- 
thing to eat in his chamber. On arriving, Wu begged for food, and he did not leave 
for months on end. Master Sun knew he was a criminal; but, from the first, he did 
not ask him about it but simply gave him food to eat, [taught him to] chant scrip- 
tures, and discoursed to him on the Dao and on matters of misfortune and bless- 
ing. After hearing these, Wu’s heart was opened, his intentions awakened, and so 
he knocked his head on the ground and truthfully confessed all that he had done, 


from start to finish. Then he expressed a desire to reform. So Master Sun allowed 


200. NP 11/206, Ware 192. 

201. Bowu zhi 5/179 (item 61). 

202. NP 15/267, Ware 246. 

203. Hou Han shu 82B/2750—51; translated in DeWoskin, Biographies, 88; translated with discussion 
and annotation in Ngo, Divination, 143-46. 

204. This “Sun xiansheng” is not otherwise identified in either version of the hagiography. There is 
a good chance that he is tSun Bo or tSun Deng; of the two, Sun Deng seems the likelier candidate. 

205. The versions of the text are unclear at this point; see part 3. 
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him to stay in the chamber and> do his cleaning and chores. <Forty years later,> 
Sun transmitted his Way to Wu. <Together they harvested medicinal herbs, ate 
essence of sesame, and cultivated the teachings of the scriptures for three hundred 
twenty more years. Then they ingested elixirs and ascended into the heavens in 
broad daylight.> 


: a a 
Comments 


The raising and consumption of “grain” would be unusual but not unheard of 
among the adepts and texts known to Ge Hong. But the texts are probably corrupt 
at this point. The macrobiotic use of sesame, on the other hand, 1s well attested. 


B41. Wu Yan & ¥ 


Commandant-escort Wu Yan, styled Zidu $ #6, a native of Beihai, appeared on 
the Wei River Bridge*°° as Han Emperor Wu was [traveling] outside [the palace] 
on a certain occasion. A column of brilliant purple light, over ten feet tall, shone 
above his head. <The emperor summoned and questioned him: “How old are you, 
sir, and what arts have you obtained that you should have this strange pneuma about 
you?” Wu answered, “Your servant is one hundred thirty-eight years of age. I have 
obtained no arts.” As Wu was about to leave,> the emperor summoned Dongfang 
Shuo, ordering him to analyze this gentleman’s physiognomy and ascertain whether 
he possessed any arts of the Dao. Dongfang replied, “The gentleman has as an art 
a Way of Yin.”’2°7 <Emperor Wu then dismissed his attendants and questioned him 
again. Wu answered: “When your servant was sixty-five, [su ered from a pain in 
my side and from coldness in my feet; I could not warm myself: My mouth was 
dry, my tongue bitter, my nose would run and all my joints and limbs ached. Also, 
I was fatigued; I could not stand for very long. But ever since I obtained this Way 
seventy-three years ago, I have fathered twenty-six sons. My body was strength- 
ened, I have had no trouble with illness, and my pneuma and strength are as they 
were when I was in my prime. I have had nothing to trouble me.” The emperor said, 
“You are unkind, sir, to be in possession of a Way but not let it be known to me. You 
are not a loyal subject.” “It is true that your servant does indeed know this Way to 
be genuine,” replied Wu. “But matters of yin and yang, and privatea airs within 
the palace, are things not easily spoken of by your subject. Furthermore, to practice 
them goes against human feeling, and those who are able to do them are few. That 
is why I dared not make it known to Your Majesty.” “You needn’t apologize,” said 
the emperor, “I was only speaking to you in jest.” So the emperor received his method. 

Wu lived to be two hundred years old. [Then] he ingested “liquid silver” and 
ascended to Heaven in broad daylight. 


206. A bridge over the Wei River north of the great capital city of Chang’an. 
207. That is, a sexual art. 
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Emperor Wu, for his part, experimented with his method but was never able to 
use it fully. Nevertheless, he did manage to achieve the greatest longevity of any 
former emperor.> 


. . a 
Comments 


It is in keeping with Ge Hong’s priorities that Wu Yan, at first presented as a mas- 
ter of sexual arts of self-cultivation, must ingest mercury (presumably subjected to 
some alchemical process) before ascending to the heavens. His sexual practices serve 
merely to lengthen his life span somewhat and strengthen his body. 

The depiction of his meeting with Emperor Wu is also typical. As in most other 
such cases, the ruler proves incapable of practicing even a lesser art of cultivation 
with fulle — ectiveness. 


B42. Yan Qing sR 


Yan Qing was a native of Guiji. His family was poor, and he spent his time in the 
mountains making charcoal. Once he suddenly met a transcendent there who said 
to him, “Judging by your bones and physiognomy, you are fit to become a tran- 
scendent.” The man then bestowed on him a silk text in one scroll. <Yan said, “I 
am illiterate.” The divine man said, “You need not read it,”> and directed him 
to simply store it inside a clean container and place the container at an elevated 
place. He then proceeded to teach Yan all about methods for ingesting “stony 
brains.”2°8 So Yan stored the book in a clean container and placed it at an ele- 
vated spot. <After doing so, he often heard a dozen or so people to its left and 
right standing in attendance on it. Whenever he hauled out his charcoal, these 
spirits would pull the boat for him. Others would only see the boat moving along 
as if by itself.> 

Yan Qing often returned from his disciples’ homes after dark. One time the 
Commander-in-Chief?” ran into him after dark. The commander demanded, 
“Who is it who travels after dark?” Yan Qing also asked in a stern voice, “And who 
are you to be out walking at night?” The commander, not realizing it was Yan, an- 
swered him angrily and ordered his guards to arrest this night traveler. Yan also 
barked an order to his attendant spirits: “Tie up all of these night travelers!” Yan 
then went on his way, leaving the commander and all his men and their horses, sev- 
eral dozen in all, immobilized there. The next morning, passersby asked the com- 
mander what he was doing there on the path, and the commander told them what 
had happened. The passersby said, “It must have been Master Yan.” The com- 
mander told them, “I am unable to move. Please inform my family.” As soon as his 
family learned of it, they went straight to Yan, knocking their heads on the ground 


208. “Stony brains” usually designates geodes. 
209. This title here refers to a regionally powerful military commander. 
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and begging forgiveness from him, explaining that the commander had not real- 
ized the previous evening that it was Yan Qing who was on the path. Upon hear- 
ing this, Yan loudly proclaimed: “Release all those who were detained last night for 
traveling after dark!” Only then was the commander able to go. From then on, when- 
ever the commander encountered someone walking about past dark, he was always 
careful to ask first if he was Master Yan. 

Later Yan Qing <stopped eating grains>, entered Lesser Mount Huo, and 
departed. 


. o a 
Comments 


The cult of the sacred book is clearly evidenced here: Yan Qing, illiterate, need not 
read the scripture bestowed on him in order to benefit from it; simply to possess and 
honor the text suffices. The invisible beings who help him transport his charcoal 
are undoubtedly the scripture-guarding spirits often mentioned in Daoist writings. 

It is striking that Yan Qing is depicted as having disciples even though illiterate. 
The episode of his nocturnal encounter with the military commander finely ilus- 
trates the bureaucratic-style power wielded by the adept; the clash between these 
two officials—one of whom holds office by virtue of imperial commission, the other 
by virtue of celestial commission—dramatizes the superiority of the celestial hier- 
archy as well as the similarity of its workings to those of the terrestrial. 

That Lesser Mount Huo is mentioned (in extant texts) as Yan Oing’s final des- 
tination only beginning in the early Song may indicate that a cult site dedicated to 
him had been established there during the intervening centuries. 


B43. Yin Gui # #1 


Yin Gui, styled Gongdu 7 &, was a native of Taiyuan. He was broadly learned 
in <the Five Classics and was especially good at understanding celestial patterns 
and the pneumas of stars. Of the He and Luo [River Charts] and other prognos- 


ticatory apocrypha, there were none in which he was not well versed.> Only later 


in his life did he come to study the Way. He ingested “yellow essence blossoms”?!° 


as often as three times per day. He calculated his age to be several hundred years. 
His predictions about the fortunes of the world, safety and danger, auspicious and 
inauspicious outcomes, were never once inaccurate. At his waist he wore several 


210. See the note on “yellow essence” (huang jing) in Wang Lie’s hagiography. The addition of “blos- 
soms” (hua) here may, but does not necessarily, point toward the vegetal huang jing, since various mineral 
“blossoms” or “efflorescences” (hua, ying) are also a fixture of alchemical writings (for example, boshiying 
“white stone flowers” designates milky quartz, zishiying “purple stone flowers” refers to amethyst [Schafer, 
“Vitamin,” 35-36; cf. HY goo, 1/3b], yunying “cloud flower” means mica of a verdurous color [Schafer, 
“Mica,” 268], jeanhua “flower of lead” was a name for ceruse [Schafer, “Lead,” 428-29], and_yunhua 
“cloud-flower” stands for “a supposed “five-colored’ mica, doubtless of great spiritual efficacy” [Schafer, 
“Mica,” 271]). The version of this line in TPYL 662/6a simply has huang jing. 
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dozen bamboo tubes, each of them containing medicines; he said these weree _ ec- 
tive against attack and illness. 

Once during the Eternal Felicity era of the Jin,?!! he was passing through Luo- 
yang and sought lodging at a certain home. The next morning he told his host: 
“Next year there will be a great battle, and casualties will exceed 50 percent. Iam 
giving you a pellet. Wear it at your waist and you will escape harm.” The follow- 
ing year was indeed the time of the disorder of the Prince of Zhao.?!? Several myr- 
iad were killed; this man was the only survivor. 

<Also, during an epidemic, one household was able to obtain some pellets [from 
him] for smearing on its gate. Thus [only] this one household went untouched by 
the illness. 

Yin Gui’s disciple, Huang Li # #2, who dwelt on Mount Luhun,?!? was trou- 
bled by tiger attacks. Yin directed him to cut down trees to make columns and to 
plant these columns in every direction at a distance of five i from his home. Yin 
then posted a seal on each column. At once the tigers stopped approaching; they 
would come within five but would then turn around.> 

There was a certain man who noticed a strange bird crying above his house. He 
spoke of this to Yin. Yin wrote a talisman for him and had him post it at the spot 
where the bird sang. That night the bird lay down beneath the talisman and died. 

Yin once happened upon a man whose father had just died. He was too poor 
toa ord a decent burial and was extremely distraught over this. Yin visited him; 
the filial son said, “How unfortunate!” Taking pity on him, Yin directed him to pro- 


214 


cure a strip of lead. Yin took the lead and went to Bramble Mountain,*"* where he 


built a small chamber. In the chamber he melted the lead in a cauldron; then he 
added a grain-sized bit of medicine from one of his bamboo tubes to the lead, stirred 
it, and it all turned into real silver. This he gave to the filial son, saying, “I was touched 
by the difficulty you faced due to your poverty. I give this to you as a gift. Take care 
not to speak of it.” 


211. That is, the yongkang era, 300-302 C.E.; as will be seen below, this meeting must have taken place 
in 300, for it was in gor that the disorder referred to reached its height. 

212. This “disorder” refers to a complex series of events in northern China beginning already in 
300 c.E. and continuing for more than a decade. The rise of a great clan named Jia caused dissension 
among nobles, touching o (beginning in 301) a civil war known as the Rebellion of the Eight Princes. 
Meanwhile, drought and locusts caused widespread famine. The resultant social chaos prompted the 
exodus of large populations (estimates range from one million to as many as two million) southward, 
creating an opportunity for partially sinicized non-Han-Chinese groups such as the proto-Tibetan Di 
and the Xiongnu to occupy northern areas and found small kingdoms. For more on the social, politi- 
cal, and economic context of the decade, see Gernet, History, 180-81; Eberhard, History, 124-25; Crow- 
ell, “Northern,” 174-75; Holcombe, Shadow, 27; Kleeman, Great Perfection, 87-107. 

213. Under the Han administration, there was a Luhun district in the area of modern Song dis- 
trict, Henan Province, and the mountain there was known as Mount Luhun as well as Mount Fang 
(Fangshan, or Square Mountain). 

214. Jingshan, also known as Fufu shan or Hidden Cauldron Mountain, located in Henan Province. 
The Classic of Mountains and Seas notes that it was a source of gold and jade (see the passage cited in 
TPYL 49/1b—2a). 
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Yin Gongdu once met a man from an official family; for generations its mem- 
bers had served at the commandery level. The official account books [for which 
he was responsible] did not add up, so, in order to replace the public funds, his fam- 
ily was forced to sell its fields, houses, carriages, and livestock; but still it was not 
enough, so the man was imprisoned. Yin went to a rich man and asked, “Will you 
loan me a million pieces of cash? I want to use it to save someone. I will return it 
to you thirty days from now, with interest.” The rich man was pleased, as he re- 
spected Yin, so he gave him a million in cash. Yin took this money and gave it to 
the man who had been accused, saying, “Can you arrange to procure one hundred 
twenty catties of tin with this?” The man procured it. Yin took the tin and melted 
it down in his cauldron; to this he then added no more than a fingernail’s worth of 
medicine from one of the tubes at his waist, stirred the mixture, and it all turned 
to gold. With this he replaced the public money on behalf of the accused man, 
then returned to the rich man his million in cash. 

Recently, in the first year of the Bright Brilliance period,?!° I heard that Yin 


Gongdu had gone into Grand Harmony Mountain in Nanyang.?!® 


: o a 
Comments 


Here, as in some other passages, the arts employed by masters of esoterica— 
knowledge of prognosticatory and astronomical writings in this case—are distin- 
guished from arts of transcendence (“Only later in his life did he come to study the 
Way”). 

Yin Gut is credited with not one but two uses of alchemical “projection” to bail 
two members of the official class out of financial ruin. The sums of money he deals 
in are quite large. He also aids other officials—some of whom seem to be his lay 
patrons and hosts—by means of talismans and medicines. 

Yin Gui clearly seems to have been alive in Ge Hong’s day. 


B44, Zhang Ling 7k 


Zhang Ling?!” was a native of the Pei kingdom. <Originally he was a student in 


218 


the Imperial Academy,*'’ where he became well versed in the Five Classics. After 


215. That is, the first year of the guangxi period, 306 or 307 C.E. 

216. Grand Harmony Mountain (Taihe shan) is an alternate name for Wudang Mountain in mod- 
ern Hubei Province. In slightly later sources, apparently beginning with the Shangqing tradition and 
the Declarations of the Perfected, Yin Gui was invested with the title Perfected One of Grand Harmony 
(Taihe zhenren). 

217. The TPGJ text on which this translation is primarily based writes his name as Zhang Daoling 
32 [® (said in Daoist sources to have been his taboo name), but earlier Traditions sources usually write 
it as Zhang Ling, a practice I follow throughout this hagiography. 

218. For details on this institution before and during Zhang Ling’s time, consult the various rele- 
vant passages in ‘Twitchett and Loewe, History (index s.v. “T’ai-hsiieh”). 
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this, however, he sighed and said, “None of this is of any benefit to one’s years or 
allotted life span.” So he studied the Way of long life. He obtained the Yellow 
Thearch’s Method of the Elixirs of the Nine Tripods,?!® and he wished to synthe- 
size these elixirs, but the necessary medicinal ingredients cost much in cash and 
silk. Zhang’s family was simple and poor, but, desiring to establish his hold on life, 
he worked the fields and raised animals incessantly. However, even after a long time 
he had still failed to reach his goal. 

Having heard that many of the people of Shu were pure and generous, easy 
to teach and transform, and that, moreover, that country was full of noted moun- 


tains, he entered Shu with his disciples. He took up residence on Crane Cry Moun- 


n,220 


tal where he composed a work on the Dao in twenty-four sections.?2! Then 


he concentrated his thoughts and refined his will. Suddenly> a celestial person- 
age descended, <with a train of one thousand carriages and ten thousand cavalry- 
men, golden chariots with feathered canopies, dragons and tigers in the harnesses— 
so many they could not be counted. One in the party announced himself as 
Archivist,?2? another as the Young Lad of the Eastern Sea,?*> and these two be- 


219. The scripture containing these methods, along with two other scriptures, constituted a core el- 
ement of the Taiqing tradition as well as the most important early alchemical writings in all of China. 
The Scripture on the Elixirs of the Nine Tripods is preserved in the first chapter of HY 884, which was com- 
piled in the latter half of the seventh century, and parts are preserved elsewhere as well; its partial quo- 
tations and summaries in NP 4 match up with these preserved texts. The nine elixirs whose prepara- 
tion (along with the accompanying rites and the preliminary preparation of solutions and luting 
compound) are prescribed all feature the subjection of mineral ingredients to a process of “sublima- 
tion” (fei A, literally, “to fly” or “to make fly”), involving the liberation of a latent substance or “essence” 
(jing # ) from its matrix and its ascent and condensation under the domelike and hence heavenlike lid 
of the crucible. For an excellent reconstruction of the essentials, see Predagio, “Nine Elixirs,” 582—606. 
The scripture says that it was initially revealed to mortals by the Mystic Woman (Xuannii % *); the 
Yellow Thearch was merely its human conduit (HY 884, 1a; Pregadio, “Nine Elixirs,” 551-53). 

220. A mountain in what is now Sichuan Province famous for its association with Zhang Ling and 
the early Celestial Masters community. Its location in Sichuan is a matter of debate; I have personally 
seen two sites that vie for the distinction and have heard of a third. In his Inner Chapters bibliographic 
catalog, Ge Hong listed a Record of Crane-Cry (Heming ji #4 "% a2, NP 19/333), long since lost, and this 
text was perhaps one of the sources of his hagiography of Zhang Ling (as suggested by Bokenkamp, 
“Yuntai,” 515). 

221. Corresponding in number to the twenty-four parishes (zhi i) of the early Celestial Master 
community in Sichuan and Hanzhong. 

222. This is one of the titles of the divinized tLaozi; see Seidel, Diwinisation, 74. 

223. Donghai xiaotong # J /)) #. In ZG 10 we learn that this is an alternate title of an exalted 
Shangqing deity otherwise known as Shangxiang Qingtong jun | 71 4 @ #, or the Azure Lad, on 
whom see Bokenkamp, Scriptures, 281-83, 295, 299, 354, 366; Kroll, “Azure.” But he first appears as a 
key link in the divine origins and transmission of the Five Numinous Treasure Talismans (HY 388), a cen- 
tral Taiqing scripture, and there, too, he is Zhang Ling’s teacher (see “Comments” below). Here the ha- 
giography is therefore simply repeating a master-disciple association already adumbrated in the Taiqing 
revelations. It is also, in the process, placing the core of the Taiqing tradition on a par with the “Way 
of the Covenant of Correct Unity” traditionally said to have been revealed by the divine Lord Lao 
(sans partner) to Zhang Ling on Crane Cry Mountain. 
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stowed on Zhang Ling the newly promulgated Way of the Covenant of Correct 
Unity.?4 

Once Zhang had received this, he became able to cure illnesses. And so the com- 
mon people flocked to him, hailing and serving him as their master. His disciples 
numbered several myriad households. He therefore established [the office of] Li- 
bationer, so as to divide and lead their households; a system of offices and supervi- 
sors and administrative sectors was established. He arranged for rice, fabric, tools, 
utensils, paper, brushes, lumber, firewood, and other supplies to be distributed as 
needed. He directed some people to repair certain roads, and those among them who 
failed to do so he caused to become ill. [From then on,] whenever a district had a 
bridge or stretch of road that needed repairs, the commoners there without excep- 
tion cut down the brush and removed the debris. It all happened according to Zhang’s 
plan, but the ignorant did not realize that these things were all his doing; rather, they 
took them as due to the scriptural text which had descended from Heaven above. 

Zhang Ling wanted to rule the people by means of honesty and shame and avoid 
using punishments. So, once he had set up administrative sectors, whenever people 
in any sector became ill, he had them compose an account of all the infractions they 
had committed since their birth; then, having signed this document, they were to 
cast it into a body of water, thereby establishing a covenant with the spirits that they 
would not violate the regulations again, pledging their own deaths as surety. Because 
of this practice, the common people were extremely mindful. When they happened 
to become ill, they always reflected on their transgressions, [thinking that] if there 
was only one, they might obtain a recovery, and that if there were [as many as] two 
they would be mortified. Thus they did not dare to commit serious infractions but 
reformed themselves out of awe for Heaven and Earth; and, from this time forward, 
anyone who did commit infractions reformed himself to become a good person. 

On account of all this, Zhang Ling obtained much wealth, which he used to 
buy the necessary medicinal ingredients for synthesizing elixirs.> When the elixirs 
were completed, he ingested <only half the dosage, not wishing to ascend to Heaven 
immediately.> As a result, he gained the ability to divide himself <into several dozen 
persons. Now, there was a pond outside the gate of Zhang’s residence, on which 
he frequently went boating to amuse himself: Meanwhile, however, many Daoist 
guests would be going and coming in his courtyard. There would always be one 
Zhang Ling in the courtyard, conversing, eating, and drinking with these guests, 
while the real Zhang was out on the pond. 

As for his methods of curing illness, they were selected from both esoteric and 


224. This is both a text and the new, divinely dispensed religion outlined in the text. For details on 
its contents, see Kleeman, “Licentious Cults,” 202 _. In quoting a Zheng yi jing, XYBZ 2/13b says that 
the need for this covenant arose because “at the time, in Shu, people and ghosts were not separated, so 
that disasters and epidemics constantly arose”; the Most High Lord Lao therefore “bestowed the Laws 
of the Covenant of Correct Unity so as to divide people from ghosts and established the twenty-four parishes. 
Down to today the people are still receiving the blessings [of this divine dispensation]. [This matter] 
appears in Shenxtan zhuan.” 
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ordinary sources and were modified only slightly. Of those methods that proved 
moste ective he altered some details, but in the main his methods still conformed 
to the others. As for his circulation of pneumas and dietetic regimen, he relied on 
[standard] methods of transcendence; here, too, he made no significant changes. 

Zhang told most everyone, “You and your ilk have not yet been able to expunge 
the vulgar elements from your disposition, and so you are unable to leave the world 
behind. It is therefore appropriate that you obtain my procedures for circulating 
pneumas and arts of the bedchamber. Perhaps you will prove yourself capable of 
a special herbal diet, but even that is only a formula for living several hundred years.” 
But as for the most essential of his Nine Cauldrons teachings, he entrusted these 





only to Wang Zhang £ #,?% who later synthesized the elixirs. 

And [Zhang predicted that] there was one other person who would receive these 
teachings—one who would come from the east. This man, [he predicted], would 
certainly arrive at noon on the seventh day of the first month. He went on to de- 
scribe the man’s height and physical appearance. At the time specified, a man 
named Zhao Sheng # #-°° did indeed show up; he arrived from the east, and once 
others got a look at him, they saw that his form and features were exactly as Zhang 
had predicted.> 

Zhang then put Zhao through a series of seven trials, and after Zhao had passed 
them all, Zhang bestowed the scripture on elixirs on him. <The seven trials were 
as follows. The first trial: when Zhao arrived at his gate, he was denied entry, and 
Zhang had others curse and berate him. He did not leave, in daylight or at night, 
for over forty days. Zhang then let him in. 

The second trial: Zhang had Zhao watch over some livestock out in pasture- 
lands. One evening Zhang sent a woman of extraordinary beauty, who pretended 
to be traveling far from home and asked to spend the night there and share Zhao’s 
bed. The following day she further feigned a foot injury and said she was unable 
to leave; she stayed several days, during which she repeatedly flirted with him. 
Through all of this, Zhao never strayed from proper decorum. 

The third trial: once while Zhao Sheng was walking on a road, he suddenly no- 
ticed thirty catties of gold that someone had left behind. He walked past it and did 
not pick it up. 

The fourth trial: Zhang sent Zhao into the mountains to collect firewood. Three 
tigers approached him at once and bit through his clothing without, however, in- 
juring his body. Zhao remained fearless. Without changing the expression on his 
face, he told the tigers, “I am a practitioner of the Dao, and since my youth I have 
been nothing else. That is why I did not consider a thousand & far to travel to come 


225. He receives hagiographies in XYBZ 2/14a and TDTJ 19/1a, where he is said to have been a 
close disciple of Zhang Ling and to have been one of the very few who received Zhang Ling’s alchemical 
teachings. 

226. The other of Zhang Ling’s top disciples, he also receives hagiographies in XYBZ 2/14a and 
TDTJ 19/tb. 
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and serve my divine teacher here, seeking the way of long life. What do you mean 
by this? Isn’t it the spirit of this mountain who has caused you to come and test me 
like this?” Soon the tigers rose and departed. 

The fifth trial: while in the market, Zhao Sheng bought a dozen or so bolts of 
fabric, paying the price that was asked.?*’ But the fabric merchant falsely stated 
that Zhao had not paid him. Zhao removed his own clothes and gave them to the 
merchant as compensation without a trace of regret. 

The sixth trial: while Zhao was on duty guarding grain from [public] fields, there 
came a man knocking his head on the ground begging for food. His clothes were 
in tatters, his face was caked with dirt, his body was filthy, and he stank terribly. 
Zhao was moved to sorrow at his condition. He removed his own clothes and clothed 
the man in them; he set out a meal for the man from his own private provisions; 
and he sent himo with grain from his personal supply.> 

The seventh trial: with his disciples, Zhang Ling climbed up to the top of the 
ch face of Cloud Terrace Mountain. Below the top of the cli, there was a peach 
tree about the [thickness of a] man’s arm growing out from the rock face; the depths 
beneath it were unfathomable, and it was thirty or forty feet down from the top of 
the cl . The tree was loaded with peaches. Zhang said to his disciples, “I will de- 
clare the essentials of the Way to whoever can obtain those peaches.” The disci- 
ples all broke out in a sweat, and none dared even to look down at the tree. But 
Zhao Sheng said, “With the divine personage protecting me, how could there be 
any danger in it?” He then threw himself 0 the topof the cli _, landing in the tree. 
He picked an armful of peaches, but the cli face was sheer and he had no way to 
get back up. So he threw the peaches up to the top, obtaining two hundred of them. 
These Zhang Ling divided, giving one to each of his disciples and reserving two; 
of these, he himself ate one, and one he saved for Zhao. Zhang then extended his 
hand as if to pull Zhao up, and at once Zhao appeared back with them. Zhang 
gave him the last peach. <When he had eaten it, Zhang laughed beside the cli top 
and said to him, “Zhao Sheng, your heart is naturally correct; that is what enabled 
you to throw yourself o and not to ship. I was testing you just now by sending you 
down after the peaches. Now I think Pll try throwing myself 0 __, to see if I can get 
a bigger peach.” Everyone protested this; only Zhao Sheng and Wang Chang re- 
mained silent. Zhang then threw himself o into space. But he did not land on the 
peach tree, and the disciples lost sight of him. ‘They looked everywhere—up to- 
ward Heaven, down to the ground, they searched where there were no paths. All 
of them were shocked and sorrowful and shed tears except for Zhao and Wang, 
who, after a while, said to each other, “Our master was like our father. How can 
we find peace when he has thrown himself o into the abyss?” So they both threw 
themselves o _. And they landed directly in front of Zhang Ling, who was seated 
on a mat inside a screen. When he saw them, he smiled and said, “I knew you both 


227. Without bargaining. 
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would come. After I have finished transmitting the Way to you two, I will return to 
arrange things at my former residence; then, in three days, I shall return.” The 
[other] disciples remained stricken with shock and grief. 

Afterward, Zhang Ling, together with Zhao Sheng and Wang Chang, rose up 
into the heavens in broad daylight and so departed. A crowd of disciples watched 
them from below as they gradually vanished into the clouds.> 


Comments 


Zhang Ling is not mentioned in the extant nner Chapters or elsewhere, for that mat- 
ter, in Traditions. Except for this hagiography, Ge Hong nowhere clearly shows any 
detailed knowledge of Celestial Master Daoism, its special practices, terminology, 
or forms of communal organization. The scholarly consensus has been that Ge 
was unaware of it and that Zhang Ling’s hagiography must therefore be a late ad- 
dition to Traditions. 

It seems to me that that consensus is no longer easily tenable. First, there 1s its 
a priori improbability: how could word of a Daoist movement born in Sichuan 
and Hanzhong in the mid-second century and dispersed across the north in the 
third have utterly failed to penetrate the southeast by the early fourth—if not 
sooner—especially given the massive southward migrations that took place in the 
first decades of the fourth century? We too easily imagine these regions as mutu- 
ally isolated, but in fact there was plenty of land and river traffic among them at 
all times; and Ge Hong himself had spent time north of the Yangzi before writing 
his works on the quest for transcendence. Second, if word of the Celestial Master 
religion had penetrated to the southeast, Ge Hong would likely have heard about 
it, for although he was not privy to the contents of all the scriptures in his teacher’s 
possession, he seems well enough informed about at least the existence of many 
varieties of religious practice (especially practices thought conducive to health, 
longevity, and transcendence) in his day. Third, as Ofuchi Ninji has noted, the bib- 
liographic catalog in Ge’s Inner Chapters contains at least two text titles that clearly 
point to Celestial Masters content; this is a small amount of material (and of course 
the presence of a title in this list does not constitute proof that Ge Hong had read 
the work in question), but it does at least indicate the presence of literature relat- 
ing to the Celestial Master religion in Ge’s teacher’s library.??° And fourth, we have 
already seen reasons in Traditions and Inner Chapters to suspect that Ge Hong did 
have some awareness of Celestial Master practices, even if he did not completely 
understand their rationale, approve of them, or connect them with a movement 
named Way of the Celestial Master or Way of the Covenent of Correct Unity. 

Here are some additional reasons to think this hagiography—or at least parts 


228. The works in question are a Record of Crane-Cry [Mountain] (see footnote 220 above) and a Ce- 
lestial Master Scripture on Divine Pneumas (or perhaps Divine Vessels) (Tianshi shenqi jing K i 7 #/ AE, 
versions vary). See NP 19/333-34; Ofuchi, Dakya, 68n34. 
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of it—authentically attributed to Ge Hong’s Traditions. First, parts of the text are 
attributed to Traditions in sources no later than the beginning of the Tang. Now, al- 
though those parts comprise only the episode of Zhao Sheng’s retrieving peaches 


from the cli side as a test of discipleship,??° 


they do already connect Zhang Ling 
with alchemical pursuits, mentioning the descent of spirits to him and his inges- 
tion of elixirs. (They do not include the apparently largely accurate depiction of 
Celestial Master communal organization and healing and confessional practices.) 
Second, Zhang Ling 1s portrayed (particularly in the earliest-attested portions of 
the hagiography) in ways consistent with Ge’s understanding of religious priorities 
and with his depiction of some other adepts in Traditions and Inner Chapters: he is a 
learned academician who grows disillusioned with the classics for their failure to 
address the need to prolong life; he obtains a scripture containing elixir recipes but 
lacks the resources to follow them; he retires to a mountaintop and dedicates him- 
self wholly to pursuit of the Dao, whereupon he 1s visited by celestial begs who 
bestow a text on him (its contents are not detailed); the text allows him to cure ill- 
ness, which attracts followers, who bring capital, which allows him to buy the nec- 
essary alchemical ingredients and synthesize at least one elixir; Zhang takes half 
the dose, tests his disciples before transmitting the secrets of the technique, and 
then ascends into the heavens with his best followers (presumably after quaffing the 
other half of his dose) before a crowd of onlookers. The only element of the ha- 
giography peripheral to this career trajectory and unique (in Traditions) to Zhang 
Ling—1its description of Celestial Masters organization, healing, and confession— 
could of course be a late interpolation but need not be so understood, as these prac- 
tices and institutions are characterized as essentially an elaborate fund-raising 
scheme rather than as the realization of the Dao’s wishes for humanity. Third, the 
faintly derogatory tone at certain key points—especially as regards the sources of 
Zhang Ling’s arts of healing and longevity and his use of “bedchamber arts”— 
rings true to Ge Hong’s own proclivities. Taken together, these aspects of the ha- 
giography suggest that Ge Hong handled what he knew about Zhang Ling in much 
the same way as he handled other well-known figures such as fLaozi and tPeng 
Zu: giving them their due, as was unavoidable, but recasting them as primarily mas- 
ters of alchemical and other pursuits essential to the quest for transcendence as Ge 
Hong understood it.?°° 

But there is one other compelling reason to treat at least parts of this hagiogra- 


229. Thanks to the work of Stephen Bokenkamp (“Yuntai,” 5-6), we now know that this seventh- 
trial story can be dated independently of Traditions to at least the latter half of the fourth century, as it 
is clearly adumbrated in a prospectus for a painting by the famous painter-calligrapher Gu Kaizhi (ca. 
345-406). 

230. I am thus largely in agreement with the course charted by Strickmann, “On the Alchemy,” 
167—69. As Strickmann intimates, it is surely no accident that Zhang Ling’s leading disciple, according 
to this hagiography, was Zhao Sheng of Wu. Zhao Sheng thus provided an eastward conduit for the 
supposed alchemical teachings of the first Celestial Master. 
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phy, including its connection of Zhang Ling to the filiation of the Huangdi juding 
danfa & #7 FU HA Ft %K, as authentically Ge Hong’s. The scripture on these elixirs, 
which was known to Ge Hong and partially quoted by him in Jnner Chapters, was 
one of the three alchemical texts central to the Taiqing tradition.??! Now, Zhang 
Ling is strangely connected to the transmission of another scripture central to that 
tradition, namely, the Five Numinous Treasure Talismans. In one of the scripture’s long 
discourses about its own origins and filiation, it is apparently Zhang Ling himself 
who speaks of having received and passed on the rituals for the transmission of the 
all-important Five Talismans and their accompanying texts, rituals that are subse- 
quently prescribed in detail.*°? Others figuring in this line of transmission and men- 
tioned here include the Young Lad of the Eastern Sea (Donghai xiaotong ie 
/\)\ # , from whom Zhang says he received personal instruction),?°? Han Zhong, 
and tLe Zichang. Max Kaltenmark noted the strange presence of Zhang Ling in 
this scripture’s self-account of its filiation ando ered an explanation: 


It is remarkable that it is Zhang Daoling (here always Ling [& , by which he desig- 
nates himself by his ming) who gives the account of this ritual that had been invented 
by Han Zhong, an immortal who appeared already in the Yuanyou [poem] of the Chuct 
[Songs of Chu]. It is known that Zhang Daoling was, rather, connected to the Zhengyi 
rites [i.e., those of the Celestial Masters tradition], but apparently his prestige in this 
domain invited other rituals to be attached to him as well.7*4 


If we keep in mind that one of the central Taiqing scriptures had already incor- 
porated the Celestial Master founder Zhang Ling into its own lineage—as a strat- 
egy designed, no doubt, both to borrow the prestige of Zhang Ling’s aegis for its 
own teachings and to preserve intact the superiority of those teachings to the quite 
di erent concerns of the actual Celestial Master religion—then we will be much 
less surprised to see Ge Hong similarly incorporating Zhang into his hagiographic 
array of “divine transcendents” as an alchemical practitioner. 


231. For an excellent, recent study of its history and contents, see Pregadio, “Nine Elixirs.” 

232. HY 388, 3/3b—7a; Ling refers to himself by his ming at (for example) 3/2a9 and 3/2br0. 

233. HY 388, 3/2a9, 3/abi0. 

234. Kaltenmark, “Remarques,” 7, translating from the French, revising all romanizations of Chi- 
nese terms, and omitting some Chinese characters. Strickmann (“On the Alchemy,” 167—68) and Robi- 
net (Révélation du Shangqing, 1:72—73) also comment on these attributions, and the following statement by 
Robinet is particularly apt: “Ceci signifie peut-étre que l’école du Taiqing avait ‘récupéré’ Zhang Dao- 
ling, maitre prestigieux. Mais on peut aussi concevoir qu’avant la formation des Maitres célestes en mouve- 
ment constitué et organisé, ce qui n’est fait que deux générations aprés Zhang Daoling, celui-ci était 
considéré comme un maitre parmi d’autres, et que la révélation nouvelle qu'il apportait s’était fondue 
dans l’ensemble des livres révélés que se transmettaient les lignées de chercheurs de Longue vie... . On 
peut donc trés bien concevow, d’une part que Zhang Daoling ait été réellement un adepte des méth- 
odes alchimiques et ait fait partie de ces chercheurs de Longue vie si actifs et si nombreux sous les Han, 
et d’autre part que ces mémes chercheurs aient recueilli ’enseignement de Zhang Daoling comme une 
méthode parmi d’autres.” 
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B45. Zhu Yi X # 


The Woman of Greater Yang (Taiyang nti A fy *¢) was surnamed Zhu and named 


Yi. She obtained the essentials of inner cultivation and the benefits of “expelling 


99235 


and absorbing, and, for amusement, she would demonstrate Ways of the five 


phases; she put them to wondrous use and achieved many strikinge ects when she 
practiced them. At the age of two hundred eighty, her face was like peach blos- 
soms, her mouth cinnabar red, her skin vibrant and smooth, her eyebrows and hair 
[as perfect] as if painted on. Her radiant good looks were quite stunning. Looking 
at her, one would judge her to be seventeen or eighteen. She served the Master 
Who Removes Himself to the Cave (Juedong zi).?%° 

Later, they refined an elixir of Gold Liquor. When it was completed, they in- 
gested it and were thus both able to ascend into the heavens. 


235. Tuna zhiyi * AN Z i. The term luna, “expelling and absorbing,” does not designate a specific 
technique but is a general term for pneuma exercises, synonymous with “pneuma-work” (qigong). It de- 
rives from a phrase in the fifteenth chapter of the received Zhuangzi, “Finicky Notions” (in Graham’s 
translation of the title), which Graham classifies as of the Syncretist perspective; there the phrase is used 
to characterize the activities of one particular kind of person who, because of his exclusive focus on 
these activities, renders himself unfit for performing his proper social role: “Tohu andpu_, exhale 
and inhale, blow out the old and draw in the new [tu gu na xin #% 8 24 ¥f], do the ‘bear-hang’ and the 
‘bird-stretch,’ interested only in long life—such are the tastes of the practitioners of ‘guide-and-pull’ 
[daoyin] exercisers, the nurturers of the body, Grandfather Peng’s ripe-old-agers” (Graham, Chuang-lzu, 
265; Lhuangzi 15/5—6; cf. the allusion to this passage in Lunheng 7/336). Compare Engelhardt, Qigong, 16, 
who notes the derivation from Zhuangzi and glosses the term as “Auswerfen und Assimilieren.” Passages 
of one or possibly two scriptures that included the phrase in their titles, of uncertain pre-seventh- 
century date, survive in the Sandong zhunang and Taiping yulan; see Eskildsen, Asceticism, 51-53. 

236. This is tLi Xiu. 


Group B: Early-Attested Fragments 


Bfl. Feihuang zi a > 


Master Feihuang ingested stony honey and ziliang! from the Central Marchmount 
and thus attained transcendence. 
a a a 
Comments 


These sketchy details are suspiciously similar to those concerning tXian Men. 


Bf2. Liu Yuanfeng #] 70 JA 


Liu Yuanfeng was a native of Nanyang. He ingested an elixir made from /uling fun- 
gus and another made from chicken eggs. 


Bf3. Rong Cheng gong %& fk 


Sire Rong Cheng ingested “the three yellows” and thus attained transcendence. 


[Three yellows”] means “male yellow,”? “female yellow,”? 


and yellow gold. 
a a rT 


Comments 


Sire Rong Cheng receives a brief hagiography in Arrayed Traditions, the gist of which 
is as follows: he, like Peng Zu (Jian Keng), had been associated with sexual arts 


1. For notes on both “stony honey” and ziliang, see the fragmentary hagiography of Xian Men (Af6) 
above. 

2. Xionghuang, or realgar; see footnote 413 in Group A hagiographies. 

3. Cthuang, or orpiment; see footnote 15 in Group A fragments. 
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since early times and is mentioned in this connection in the Mawangdui manu- 
scripts. He called himself the teacher of the Yellow Thearch, had an audience with 
King Mu of Zhou, and was skilled in the matter of “nourishing and guiding” and 
in taking essence from the “mystic feminine” (both euphemisms for sexual arts of 
cultivation). His guiding principle was that “the Valley-like Spirit never dies” (both 
of these terms, “mystic feminine” and “Valley-like Spirit,” being drawn from the 
sixth chapter of Daode jing) and that one must guard life and nourish breath. He 
caused his white hairs to revert to black and his missing teeth to grow back in. His 
practices were the same as those of Laozi, and some say he was Laozi’s teacher. 
When compared with these precedents, the tradition recorded by Ge Hong pre- 
dictably recasts Rong Cheng’s arts to include the alchemical. 

A figure by the name of Rong Cheng is mentioned twice with approval in the 
Xhuangzi.° In neither case, save for his hoary antiquity and his general connection 
with things Daoist, does this figure bear any clear resemblance to the Sire Rong 
Cheng of either the Arrayed Traditions or the Traditions textual traditions. 

Zhang Hua’s Treatise on Curiosities cites a passage from the Wei-period work Dian- 
lun #2 # that lists adepts—some of them contemporaneous with the writing of 
this text—who had perfected “the method of riding the woman” (_yufu zhi fa 4 3 
Z 3&). Elsewhere in the same text, in a list of the progenitors of various cultural 
arts and the ancient sage-rulers under whom they served, Rong Cheng appears as 
the inventor of the calendar during the time of the Yellow Thearch.° 

Inner Chapters, 1 the context of a discussion of “bedchamber arts” of cultivation 
involving sexual intercourse, mentions Sire Rong Cheng in a short list of old mas- 
ters who probably were acquainted with such arts but who did not commit their 
essentials to writing.’ 

If taken as a sobriquet, Rong Cheng would mean something like “Fully Real- 
ized Countenance.” 


4. HY 294 1/3b—4a; Kaltenmark, Lie-sien tchouan, 55-58. On Rong Cheng in the Mawangdui ma- 
terials, see Harper, Medical Literature, 29, 135, 146-47. 

5. See Graham, Chuang-tzu, 111, 209. 

6. Bowu zhi 5/65 (item 195) and fragment 193 (p. 139), respectively. 

7. NP 8/150 (Ware, tr., 140). 


Group C: Later-Attested Hagiographies 


C1. Chen Yongbo FR * {4 


<Chen Yongbo obtained a method for [making] Seven Star Powder! and ingested 
it. Twenty-eight days? later he suddenly disappeared. He had a son of eleven years; 
the son ingested it, and he, too, disappeared on the twenty-eighth day. This method 
specifies that within thirty days after ingesting [the product] you will automatically 
attain transcendence and depart.>3 


C2. Cheng Wuding # # T 


<The Transcendent Sire Cheng (avoidance name Wuding) was a native of Linwu 
village in Guiyang.‘ During the Latter Han, when he was at the age of thirteen, 
he had grown to a height of seven chi and served as a lictor at the district level. 
He had an odd appearance, seldom spoke for long periods, and did not associate 
much with others, so that people said he was crazy. In his youth he studied the 
classics, but he did not receive his learning from any teacher; he was naturally dis- 
posed to it. 

On one occasion he had been sent on an assignment to the capital and was pass- 


1. The “seven stars” of this gixing san 4 # # are probably those of the Northern Dipper. 

2. The length of a lunar cycle, and hence the number of lunar mansions (xiv 7), or places where 
the moon appears against the background of constellations in the night sky. See Schafer, Pacing the Void, 
79-84, for details. 

3. More information on this method of “seven star powder” is given in a later hagiography of Chen 
Yongbo that is translated in part 3. 

4. The seat of Guiyang commandery in Han times was located in modern Chen district, Hunan 
Province. 
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ing through Changsha commandery’ on his way back when he sought lodging one 
night at an official guest house, but he arrived late, so he stopped for the night be- 
neath a tree in the forest. Suddenly he heard the voice of someone up in the tree 
saying, “Go to Changsha market. Drugs.”° Looking up, he saw that it was two white 
cranes. Thinking this very strange, he headed toward the market in Changsha, 
when, on the way, he spotted two men with a white umbrella, one following the 
other, walking along. The Master called to them ando ered them a meal; when it 
was over, they simply left, without a word of thanks. So the Master followed them. 
After they had gone several li, the two men looked at him and said: “What is it that 
you want, following us without stopping?” The Master said, “Your servant comes 
from humble origins. I have heard that you, Sirs, have the arts to save living beings. 
Because of this, I wish to serve and follow you.” The two men looked at each other 
and smiled. Then they brought forth a jade box, took out a silk text,’ and on it they 
saw Cheng’s surname and given name. At this, they gave him drugs—two pellets— 
and told him to take them. They went on to say: “You will attain the status of earth- 
bound transcendent. So we command that you return home. You will have a pen- 
etrating comprehension of all creatures, and will understand the calls and cries of 
all birds and beasts.” 

After the Master had returned home, the district sent him on a mission to take 
supplies to the commandery governor. Now the governor, Zhou Xin,® had a mir- 
ror for recognizing people’s characteristics.? Upon seeing the Master, he called to 
him, “What is your name?” “I am surnamed Cheng, and my given name is Wu- 
ding. I am a lictor for the district.” The governor wondered at him, and kept him 
among his own subordinates. After some time had passed, the Master was made 
an instructor and assistant magistrate. 

Once he was sitting with a group of people when the calls of a flock of spar- 
rows were heard, and he laughed at them. When the others asked why he was laugh- 
ing, he answered, “East of the market, a carriage full of rice has overturned, and 
the sparrows are calling to each other to go and eat it.” Someone was sent to in- 
spect, and what he had said was confirmed. 

At that time, the other lictors of the district had been chosen from aristocratic 


5. In modern Changsha district, Hunan Province. 

6. The phrase is grammatically incomplete in the Chinese, so I translate it thus, the way a parrot 
or minah bird might speak words such as these. 

7. As explained above, the term sushu in Traditions normally designates the first text a disciple re- 
ceives in the course of his training. Here, however, sushu seems to mean a list of neophytes’ names— 
that is, a list of persons qualified (and probably predestined) to receive the teachings these masters have 
to dispense. 

8. A person by this name is mentioned in Hou Han shu 103, but whether he is the same Zhou Xin 
is unclear. 

9. Zhiren zhijian #1 Z #8, an optical device supposed to detect and reveal people’s hidden traits. 
The discernment of hidden talent and the classification of personalities and abilities was a predomi- 
nant concern in this period; see Shryock, Abilities; Mather, Tales, xxii—xxiii, 248-73. 
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families. They objected to the appointment of the Master, saying that someone 
from a mean family should not be chosen and that it would disturb the system of 
ranks. But the governor told them, “This is not something people of your ilk would 
understand.” 

A week later, the Master was staying with the governor at the official head- 
quarters, and it was New Year’s Day. Over three hundred people were present [for 
festivities]. The Master was asked to serve a round of liquor. The liquor was going 
around when suddenly the Master took his cup, faced southeast, and spat out his 
liquor. All the guests were astonished and thought it bizarre, but the governor said, 
“He certainly did this for a reason,” and so he asked him why he had done it. The 
Master replied, “There was a fire in Linwu district. I did this in order to save them.” 
All the guests laughed, and next day an Officer of Ceremonials sent up a report, 
accusing Cheng Wuding of being disrespectful. And so an official was dispatched 
to Linwu district to seek confirmation. One Zhang Ji of that district submitted a 
report saying that, just as the liquor was being served at the New Year’s celebra- 
tion, a fire had suddenly broken out in the district headquarters. It had started in 
the northwest side on a completely clear day, and there had been a strong southerly 
wind, when suddenly a bank of clouds rolled in from the northwest, stopped di- 
rectly over the headquarters, and released a great rain that extinguished the fire. 
The rain had smelled like liquor. [At the news of this report,] everyone wondered 
greatly, and people began to realize that the Master was no ordinary person. 

Sometime later, the governor ordered the Master to move to a location west of 
the city wall, where he built a house and resided with only his mother, a younger 
brother, and the brother’s two young sons.!° Two years had passed when the Mas- 
ter reported that he was ill. Four nights later he died. The governor personally saw 
to the encoffining. Two days later, when the preparations had not yet been com- 
pleted, a friend of the Master’s was coming in from Linwu and met the Master on 
a hill outside Wuchang. The Master was riding a white donkey, heading west. His 
friend asked, “It’s almost sunset. Where are you headed?” The reply was, “I’m go- 
ing over to Lost Creek for a bit, but Pll soon return. Just now, when I was leaving, 
I forgot and left my large knife by the doorway, and my shoes are on top of the 
chicken coop. Please stop by and tell my family to collect them for me.” When the 
friend arrived at the Master’s house, he heard the cries of mourning and, greatly 
shocked, said, “I just met the Master on a hill outside Wuchang. We spoke, and he 
said he was going to Lost Creek and would return shortly. He asked me to stop by 
his house and tell his family to collect his knife and shoes. What’s this all about?” 
The family members said that the knife and shoes had been placed inside the coffin; 
how could they be anywhere outside it? This matter was at once reported to the 
governor, who ordered that the coffin be opened. When they looked inside, they 
saw that there was no longer a corpse. All that was inside the coffin was a green 


10. Or possibly his own sons; the wording is ambiguous. 
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bamboo stave, about seven cit long.'! Only then did they realize that the Master 
had shuffled o _ his body and departed as a transcendent. 

When word spread at the time that the Master had been seen riding a donkey 
on a hill near Wuchang, that hill was renamed Donkey Hill. It is located ten li west 
of the commandery headquarters.> 


: o a 
Comments 


Cheng Wuding’s long-distance extinguishing of fire by means of spitting out his 
liquor closely parallels a similar feat by t Luan Ba. This hagiography provides an- 
other notable instance of lay sponsorship of transcendence-seeking adepts. 


C3. Dong Zhong = 4# 


<Lord Dong Zhong was a native of Linhuai.!? From his youth he practiced pneuma 
circulation and refined his body. When he had reached an age of over a hundred 
he still had not aged [in appearance]. He was once slandered and so thrown in jail. 
He then feigned death, and [his corpse] seemed to be stinking and rotting and in- 
fested with worms, so the jailers had him removed. Afterward, he revived, escaped 
by means of a simulated corpse, and departed.> 


C4. Gong Song F & 


<Gong Song had great literary talent. He wrote over two hundred scrolls of books 
of the Dao. He ingested cloud-mother and thereby attained earthbound tran- 
scendence. Afterward, he entered Hemp Island Mountain!’ and departed as a 
transcendent.> 


: o a 
Comments 


Later texts of even more dubious origin than this one make Gong Song the disci- 
ple of Gan Ji and thus insinuate him into the fabricated filiation of the Scripture of 
Great Peace." 


11. Notice that, as in some other cases narrated in Traditions, the length of the stave corresponds to 
the adept’s height. 

12, Modern Anhui Province, Xuyi district. 

13. This mountain, Zhuyu shan (zhu is a type of hemp, according to DKW 8/1020~21), is scarcely 
referred to in literature; this passage is one of only two loci classici cited in DKW. It was located by leg- 
end in the Eastern Sea. ‘TPYL 782/6a, in its entry on “the people of Zhuyu,” cites a single text, the 
Warguo ji (Record of Foreign Lands), to thee _ ect that the island harbored much zhu hemp and was the home 
of more than three thousand families said to be descendants of Xu Fu, the master of esoterica sent out 
by the First Qin Emperor to locate the eastern isles where transcendents dwelt. These people’s customs, 
the text says, resembled those of the Wu region. 

14. See Petersen, “Early Traditions,” for details. 
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C5. Guo Pu #§ # 


<Guo Pu, styled Jingchun # 4%, was a native of Hedong.!® Wang Dun £ #,!° 
wishing to launch a rebellion, had Guo divine his dream, saying, “Last night I 
dreamt I was working a plow in the river outside [the city of ] Shitou. Divine it.” 
“By plowing in the river, one does not accomplish the hoped-for result. Just so, your 
rebellion will not succeed,” Guo replied. Wang grew angry and said to him, “Now 
divine how much longer you yourself have to live.” Guo said, “My life span 1s up 
this very day.” 

Wang ordered him executed. Guo Pu said to the executioner, “When I was thir- 
teen, lonce tooko my long gown and gave it to you by the fenced pond. My life 
is now In your hands. Here, use my sword.” Touched by the memory of Guo’s for- 
mer kindness, the executioner carried out the sentence with tears streaming down 
his face. 

Three days after the burial, people in the market at Nanzhou saw Guo Pu sell- 
ing his everyday clothes ande ects and chatting with acquaintances. When Wang 
Dun heard of it, he refused to believe it. He had the coffin opened. There was no 
corpse in it, for Guo had attained the Way of “escape by means of a simulated 
corpse.” 

Today he is an earl among Water transcendents.!’> 


Comments 


Guo Pu’s official biography in History of the Jin makes it clear that his life spanned 
the years 276—324 c.r.!8 Not mentioned in Jnner Chapters or Declarations of the Per- 
Jected, he seems to have been known in his day and for several centuries thereafter 
more as a master of esoterica and a literary figure (he was a prodigious writer of 
rhapsodies and left a major commentary on the Classic of Mountains and Seas) than 


15. According to the more specific information given in Guo Pu’s official biography in the Jin shu, 
he was a native of Jianxi in Hedong, corresponding to modern Jianxi district in Shanxi Province. 

16. Wang Dun (266-324 C.£.) was a member of the prominent Wang family of Langye and in 322 
almost succeeded in usurping the Eastern Jin throne. On the social and political background of his re- 
bellion, see Tang, “Clients,” 119-20. 

17. This translates shuixian bo 7k ‘ii 4,, which seems to name Guo’s rank and title in a bureaucratic 
hierarchy of transcendents. I have no information on this office in the unseen world, but I suspect this 
line is a relic of a post-Ge Hong classification of Guo Pu in the system of Three Offices (sanguan = 
'B ) of Heaven, Earth, and Water that was developed in the Celestial Master, Supreme Purity, and Nu- 
minous Treasure movements. Fukui (Shinsenden, 20) touches on the question buto ers no solution. It 
may be of relevance that the Inner Chapters bibliographic catalog lists a Scripture of Water Transcendents 
(Shuixian jing 7K 4 #4, NP 19/334). Also, in discussing the eects of the Gold Liquor elixir, Ge Hong 
notes that a shortened fasting period prior to synthesizing and ingesting the solution will allow the adept 
to postpone the final ascent to the heavens and to “become, rather, a member of the ranks of earth- 
bound or water transcendents” (dishui xian zhi shi #4, 7K { Z +, NP 4/83, Ware go). 

18. Jin shu 72/1899—1910. 
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as a practitioner of arts of transcendence.!% He figures in not a few accounts of 
anomalies, in which he is shown performing exploits such as these: warning a gov- 
ernor of impending disaster but also making o — with one of his handmaidens by 
dint of a magical trick; reviving a dead horse; divining events of fifty years ago with 
pinpoint accuracy; curing illness by divination and conjuring; divining the signifi- 
cance of various natural anomalies; and advising clients on how to avert the mildly 
black fortune of the coming year.”° Because it amplifies a detail of his hagiogra- 
phy as attributed to Traditions, one of these stories deserves translation here: 


Early in [the Jin dynasty’s] period of central flourishing, Guo Pu learned each time 
he performed a hexagram divination for himself that he would come to an inaus- 
picious end. He was once passing by a fenced pond near Jiankang when he met a 
youth walking quite briskly. It was quite cold, so Guo stopped the youth, tooko _ his 
silk gown, and gave it to the lad. The lad refused it, but Guo insisted, “Just take it. 
Later on you'll know why.” So the youth took it and left. When it came time for Guo 
to die, it was this man who was to carry out the sentence. Bystanders begged for 
mercy on Guo’s behalf. Guo said, “I resigned myself to this long ago.”?! The man 
wept bitterly for him. After he had carried out the punishment, the man told [this] 
story.” 


C6. Huang Hua & 1h, 


<Master Nine Numina ( Jiuling zi 7L @ ) was surnamed Huang and named Hua. 
He obtained Ways of turning back the years, banishing aging, and fetal breath- 
ing.’ He also obtained the Essentials of the Five Phases, by which he could avoid 


19. On his fangshi activities, see Campany, Strange Writing, 35, 138-39, 150-51, 174. Knechtges, Wen 
xuan, 2:356—57, provides a useful biographical sketch. Bumbacher (“Shenxian,” 748) argues that Traditions 
is highly unlikely on principle to have included hagiographies of any figures still alive during the Jin, 
basing this reasoning in part on Zhao Daoyi’s characterization of the work as “not extending to the 
Jin,” but that characterization is quite late and I am not persuaded by the argument. 

20. See the following tales: Soushen ji 3.13, 3.14 (compare the similar Soushen houji 2.11), 3.15 (these are 
translated in DeWoskin and Crump, Jn Search of the Supernatural, 36-37), 4.12 (DeWoskin and Crump, Jn 
Search of the Supernatural, 49), 7-32, 7-33 (DeWoskin and Crump, Jn Search of the Supernatural, 99); Soushen 
how 2.12, 2.14 (his grandson using techniques he inherited from Guo Pu). 

21. Or perhaps “I made my plea long ago” or “I entrusted myself to him long ago”; all hinges on 
how one understands the multivalent verb (uo # here. 

22. Soushen houji 2.13. 

23. Taixi if &, alternately translatable as “embryonic respiration” or “womb breathing,” a tech- 
nique of pneuma circulation the nature and understanding of which underwent considerable change 
in the history of Daoist practice. Ge Hong (NP 8/149~50, Ware 139~40) seems to have understood taixt 
as the culmination of long-term daily practice of “pneuma circulation” (ximgqi)—a state of achieve- 
ment in which one finally “does his breathing as though in the womb, without using nose or mouth.” 
He also claims (in the same passage) that his great-uncle, fGe Xuan, was able to remain underwater 
for long periods by means of ¢aixi. For more on the details and history of the practice, see Maspero, 
Taoism, 459-505; Engelhardt, “Qigong,” 109-21; Engelhardt, “Qi,” 287; Schipper, Taoist Body, 157; Boken- 
kamp, Scriptures, 315. 
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the five types of weapons, cause tigers and wolves to submit, and dispel all man- 
ner of calamities.** He exclusively practiced these Ways and achieved greate _ ects 
with them. Then, after having remained in the human realm for five centuries, he 
ingested an elixir and departed as a transcendent.> 


C7. Huang Jing 2 


<Huang Jing, styled Boyan {4 #, studied the Way on Mount Huo.” He visual- 
ized the [god] Vermilion Star”® as being inside his brain like fire, then circulat- 
ing through his whole body. After more than two hundred years, he departed as 
a transcendent.> 


C8. Li Xiu # % 


<The Master Who Removes Himself to the Cave (Juedong zi #4 i] ) was sur- 
named Li and named Xiu. According to his art: 


The weak can rule the strong; 

Yin can wear out yang. 

Be always as if on the verge of a great depth 
And you will tread closer to the Way of long life. 


At the age of four hundred years, his appearance had not deteriorated. He wrote 
a book in thirty sections, then ingested a cyclically transformed elixir and achieved 
transcendence.> 


: o a 
Comments 


He is also mentioned as the teacher of Zhu Yi (the Woman of Greater Yang). 


24. This teaching of the “Essentials of the Five Phases” may be descended from the treatise of sim- 
ilar name attributed to }Mozi. 

25. There are many mountains with this name. One of them, alternately known as Mount Lingtai 
 X 1, is located in modern Huo district, Shanxi Province; another, alternately known as Heaven’s 
Pillar Mountain (Tianzhu shan X% 4£ 1) ), is located in Huoshan district, Anhui Province. At least as fa- 
mous in the history of Daoism is yet another Mount Huo, known more specifically as the Greater Mount 
Huo of the South 8 A Z@ wh , located near modern Nan’an district, Fujian Province. It was here that 
some of the key Shangqing deities—including Mao Ying, whose hagiography appears below—had their 
otherworldly headquarters, and it was to this mountain that Tao Hong jing was headed on his “escha- 
tological pilgrimage” between 508 and 512 G.z. (see Strickmann, “On the Alchemy,” 15155). That it 
was this Mount Huo on which Huang Jing dwelled might be somewhat more likely in light of his prac- 
tice of visualizing the (god of the) Vermilion Star, whose color associates it with the south. 

26. Chixing 7§ Z seems to be the name of an astral deity. This deity is mentioned in the Shiji as the 
recipient of an imperial sacrificial cult durmg Han Emperor Wu’s reign; a later commentator glosses 
Chixing as identical to Lingxing # 2 , “Numen Star,” which was of a vermilion hue and formed the 
left horn of the asterism Dragon (Shi 12/485). 
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C9. Taixuan ni K & 


<The Woman of the Grand Mystery was surnamed Zhuan #4 and named He #". 
While still young, she was bereaved of her husband, so she practiced the Way. Dis- 
ciplining herself in the arts of the Jade Master,”’ she could sit down and cause the 
traveling canteen to arrive, and there was no sort of transformation she could not 
accomplish.> 


C10. Tianmenzi *% Ff + 


<The Master of the Celestial Portal, Wang Gang © 44, excelled at methods of 
“fortifying and nourishing” and practiced the Way of the Mystic and the Un- 
sullied.?8 At the age of one hundred eighty, he had the complexion of a young 


girl. He ingested “pearly liquor”’? and departed as a transcendent to the Mystic 
Continent.*°> 
a a = 
Comments 


The bibliographic catalog in chapter 19 of Inner Chapters lists a Scripture of Tranmenzz. 

All versions of this hagiography portray Wang Gang or Tianmenzi as an ex- 
pert in buyang (fortifying and nourishing) and as departing to Xuanzhou (the Mys- 
tic or Obscure Continent) on attaining transcendence. His hagiography seems 
unlikely to have formed part of Ge Hong’s original Traditions, and, given the 
prominence in its longer extant version (see part 3) of the scripture attributed to 
him, it seems plausible that there was a scripture in circulation bearing his so- 
briquet as its title and that (in a process quite familiar in the Daoist tradition) the 
few biographical details that have come down to us were invented for the pur- 
ported author of this scripture. That no mountain in China is mentioned in con- 
nection with him—only the Mystic Continent, which was unreachable except by 
spirit journey—supports the view that he was a purely literary and not a cultic 
creation of the tradition. 


27. tYuzi. Other versions of her hagiography say that she inherited the methods not of Yuzi but of 
Wangzi Qiao. The confusion is probably due to the graphic similarity of yuzi and wangzt. 

28. This latter phrase, xuansu zhi dao X K Z 3, is a euphemism for sexual arts, as explained in 
part 1. 

29. This may have been a solution containing powdered pearls, a solution of faux pearls (for a for- 
mula for making pearls, see Sivin, Chinese Alchemy, 212-13), or else it may have been an otherwise 
unidentified elixir named for its pearly iridescence. 

30. Xuanzhou, the Mystic or Obscure Continent, is one of the “ten continents” of esoteric cos- 
mography (see footnote 8 in the Group A hagiographies above). According to the Record of the Ten Con- 
tinents, it was an abode of transcendents and a source of “golden fungi and jade plants.” It was imag- 
ined as situated in the northwest of the Northern Sea. It was the site of “the Grand Mystic Capital 
(taixuandu), governed by transcendent earls (xianbo) and perfected dukes (zhengong),” and also contained 
a Wind Mountain (Fengshan), which constantly resounded with the clamor of thunder and lightning. 
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Cll. Wang Cizhong = x 4 


<Wang Cizhong transformed seal script into clerical script.3! The First [Qin] Em- 
peror summoned him, but he did not go. As he was about to be executed, he changed 
into a huge bird that spread its wings and rose up. The lictors prostrated themselves 
and said that they feared execution for letting him live. So the bird dropped two feath- 
ers down to the lictors for them to show to the First Emperor. The emperor believed 
them. So it was that that place came to be called Dropped Feathers Mountain.> 


. Oo a 
Comments 


Ren Fang’s late-fifth-century Accounts of Strange Things (Shuyi jt) preserves a some- 
whatdi erent version of Wang’s story, perhaps representing a local tradition or the 
legend of a temple’s founding:” 


Big Feather Mountain and Little Feather Mountain are located in Weizhou. Once 
there was a certain Wang Cizhong. When he was a boy, he began his studies. Although 
his home was far [from the academy], he was always the first to arrive. His teacher, 
thinking this strange, said it was because he was not really going home, and he had 
someone watch him; but it was found that he really was going home. His fellow stu- 
dents often noticed him holding a small piece of wood about three chz long, and when 
he arrived he would place it in his room. When they tried to take it, however, they 
looked everywhere and could not find it. 

And so he reached the age of capping. He altered the old writing system of Gang 
Jie to become what is now clerical script. The First Emperor of Qin sent an envoy to 
summon him, but he would not go. This made the emperor angry, so he had him 
locked in a cage carriage to be brought to the capital. But along the way, Wang trans- 
formed into a large bird, left the carriage, and flew away. On reaching West Moun- 
tain, he dropped two feathers, one large and one small, and so the two places where 
they fell came to be named Big and Little Feather Mountains. [What was then] 
Weizhou is now the territory of You and Su. 


A figure of similar but not identical name, Wang Zizhong £ ¥ 4#, is mentioned 
in passing in Sima Qian’s Records of the Historian as a scholar who figured in the 
transmission of the Book of Changes.** 


C12. Wei Boyang 4% 14 


<Wei Boyang was a native of Wu. When he went into the mountains to make a di- 
vine elixir, he took with him three disciples and a white dog. When the elixir was 
completed, he fed some of it to the dog, which died. Then he himself ingested some, 


31. That is, he is here credited with a “modernization” of the writing system, a role that often car- 
ried divine or sagely overtones in ancient China. 

32. Shuyi jt fascicle 2, item 139 (2/18b—1ga). On this work, see Campany, Strange Writing, 84-85. 

33. Shyi 121/3127; Watson, Records, 2:409. 
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and he died, too. One of his disciples, surnamed Yu /%, took some, and he, too, 
expired. The other two disciples gave up and left. Wei then arose, took the dog and 
the disciple who had eaten the elixir, and departed. On the way they ran into a 
woodcutter, who subsequently wrote letters [telling of this], sending them to his 
home village and to the other two disciples. 

Wei authored the Kinship of the Three (Cantong qi & (| 32)3* [and] the Five Cate- 
gories of Phenomena (Wuxiang lei 4. #21 #8.), amounting to a total of two fascicles. Both 
works are entirely taken up with matters of divine elixirs.> 


: o a 
Comments 


Wei Boyang is not mentioned elsewhere in Traditions; in the Inner Chapters biblio- 
graphic catalog appears a one-fascicle We Boyang neying (Inner Scripture of Wei 
Boyang), which may have been an early version of the Kinship of the Three.*> Versions 
of both works here attributed to Wei Boyang are extant, and the Cantong qi has gen- 
erated more literature than any other alchemical text; at least ten commentaries to 
it, each containing an edition of the text, survive in the Daoist canon. The three 
things whose “kinship” or “agreement” the text explicates are the thought of the 
Book of Changes, the philosophy of the Daode jing, and the processes of alchemy. Ac- 
cording to Pregadio, who has published the most valuable and recent study, “the 
text articulates the doctrines canonized in parts of the Book of Changes, applying 
them to the alchemical discipline. It uses lines, trigrams and hexagrams of the 
Changes, and other cosmological devices, to represent the cogmogonic process, con- 
struct a cosmological model, and describe facets of the alchemical discipline.” 
Evidence points to the existence of the text by 230 c.£., regardless of the truth of 
its attribution to the shadowy figure Wei Boyang. Pregadio has persuasively linked 
the Cantong qi to the Han weft-text tradition, providing further confirmation of Sei- 
del’s perspicacious insight into the roots of much of the “Daoist” tradition in the 
Han weft writings.°” 


C13. Yin Heng  {€ 
<The Master of the Northern Culmen (Beiji zi 44. 4), Yin Heng, obtained the 


Way of guarding one’s spirit, nourishing one’s nature, and honoring one’s essence. 
Its essentials were these: 


34. The full title of this work is Zhouyi cantong qi, and an alternative rendering is “Token of the Agree- 
ment of the Three in Accordance with the Book of Changes” (thus Pregadio, “Time,” 157). See “Com- 
ments” below for more. 

35. Fukui, “Study,” 26, argues against this identification, but I find his reasoning unpersuasive. 

36. Pregadio, “Time,” 157. 

37. Pregadio, “Time.” His text-historical study (““Time,” 168-71) supersedes that in Fukui, “Study.” 
Other valuable discussions of the history and thought of the text include Wang Ming, Dagjia, 241-92, 
and Needham, Science, 5.3:50—75- 
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To use gold to order gold is called perfection; 


To use the human to order the human is called divine.** 


Sometime later, he ingested a divine elixir and departed as a transcendent.> 


C14. YinSi # & 


<Yin Si, styled Little Dragon (Xiaolong /)’ #2), was a native of Anding.*? In the fifth 
year of the Primal Felicity period of the Jin, on the fifteenth night of the first month,” 
he was sitting in his room and sent his son outside to look and see whether the moon 
had a strange creature in it. His son said, “There will be a great flood this year. There’s 
a man in a coir raincoat wearing a sword.” Yin Si went out to have a look. He said, 
“No. Some soldiers will rebel.” His son asked, “How can you tell?” “The man in the 
moon is wearing armor and brandishing a spear. This means there will be a great 
rebellion for the next thirty years; after that things will quiet down again.” 
It turned out exactly as he said.>*! 


C15. Yuzi & + 


<Zhang Zhen # % ! was [known as] the Jade Master ( Yuzi). His teacher was the 
Mulberry Master (Sangzi 4 +).*? He was thoroughly versed in the meanings of 
the Five Phases, using them to nourish his nature; cure illnesses; dispel misfortune; 
instantly call forth wind, clouds, thunder, and rain; and change plants, rocks, and 
pottery into domestic animals, dragons, and tigers. He could divide his form so as 
to become several hundred thousand at once, and he could walk on rivers and seas. 
By spitting out water, he could form pearls and jades, and they would not revert 
[to water]. He could make horses from balls of mud, and they would go a thou- 
sand li in a day. He had the ability to exhale five-colored pneumas,"* and by cast- 


38. These are two lines of seven-character, rhymed verse. Later versions of Yin Heng’s hagiogra- 
phy give longer verse extracts from “his scripture” (see part 3). 

39. That is, Anding district, located in modern Jingchuan district, Gansu Province. 

40. February 16, 295 c.£. Bumbacher (“Shenxian,” 74.8—49) takes this date as prima facie evidence 
that Yin Si cannot have been the subject of a hagiography by Ge Hong, reasoning that Ge would have 
not included figures so recent or even contemporary. I am less sure of this than Bumbacher is. 

41. The period mentioned here was a time of intense political turmoil and massive social upheaval 
in northern China, culminating in the fall of the Western Jin dynasty and the establishment (in 317) of 
the Eastern Jin with its capital at Jiankang in the south. 

42. His name varies in early sources; some write Zhang di erently, and some give his surname as 
Wei. See part 3 for details. 

43. Some versions give his name as Zhang Sangzi. This figure, whose name and hagiographic im- 
age may derive from passages in the Zhuangzi, is an obscure transcendent of antiquity. TDTJ 6/3a—b 
contains a brief hagiography of a Zhangsang gongzi; SDQX 1/8b—ga has a hagiography of a 
Zhangsang jun (“Lord Elder Mulberry”) which claims to be based on Shit. 

44. Other sources add that he could stop up his breath for periods ranging up to one hundred days, 
during which he would not respond to any pushing or prodding. 
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ing a talisman into water, he could summon all the fishes and turtles that were 
nearby. He was able to cause people to see objects at a distance of a thousand h, 
and by saying incantations over water, he could [create medicines that would] cure 
sick people instantly. 

[ Later,] he entered Mount Kongtong, synthesized an elixir, and ascended into 
the heavens in broad daylight.> 


: o a 
Comments 


A triad of transcendents bearing interlinked sobriquets are said to have been dis- 
ciples of the Jade Master: the Woman of Grand Mystery (f'Taixuan nii), f-Lu Quan 
(Taiyin nit), and +Li Ming (‘Taiyangzi). 

We learn nothing about the Jade Master from Jnner Chapters, but that text does 
attribute to him a potion or an herb that allows one to escape from confinement, 
as tZuo Ci did when imprisoned by Cao Cao. The potion is called “the Jade Mas- 
ter’s Leftover Provisions” (Yuzi yuliang = F $R #2). 


45. NP 15/271. Ware (252), with what justification I do not know, translates the expression as 
“Solomon’s Seal.” 
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‘Text-Critical Notes 


On the Source ‘Texts and the ‘Temporal 
Di erentiation of Passages 


Below I briefly introduce, in chronological order, the texts I have used as sources 
for Shenxian zhuan quotations in preparing my translation, focusing on the quantity 
and nature of the quotations and eschewing most other comments about these 
works. Here I also indicate the principles of temporal grouping and marking that 
have governed my translation, because these relate directly to the dates of the sources 
used. 

Titles are here given in full (but usually not translated), followed by the abbre- 
viations used in the lists of sources for each translated hagiography. Chinese char- 
acters for the titles of these works are given in the bibliography. 


Earlier Sources 
Han Wu Di waizhuan [| HWDWZ | 


Strictly speaking, the Han Wu Di waizhuan is not a source of Shenxian zhuan passages, 
since it does not quote that work by title. But, given the close resemblance between 
its accounts of certain adepts and those found in Shenxian zhuan passages quoted in 
other works, there is reason to think that either it silently quotes Shenxian zhuan or 
the two shared a common source. Although the Wazzhuan is preoccupied with en- 
hancing the prestige of the particular texts and methods whose transmission it doc- 
uments, and hence must be consulted cautiously where those texts and methods 
and their filiation are concerned, its parallels with passages attributed to Shenxian 
Zhuan make it helpful to consult for early variant readings, and I have used it as the 
basis of parts of a few translations. 

Thomas Smith, basing his work to some extent on that of Li Fengmao, has con- 
vincingly shown that much of this text (which was initially part of a larger, single 
text titled Han Wu Di neizhuan, only splito in the Ming Daoist canon) must have 
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been written between 370 and 500, although the parts that resemble Shenxzan zhuan 
may have been added later,! and that the Supreme Purity tradition was the milieu 
in which it was composed.” 


Pei Songzhi’s BEAR Z 
commentary to Sanguo zhi [SGZ] 


In 429, Pei presented to the throne his commentary to Chen Shou’s Sanguo zhi. At 
one point in the commentary, after citing Shenxian zhuan, he observes that that work 
was “circulating rather widely in the world.”? He quotes at length and in detail from 
hagiographies of three figures and cites a no longer extant Baopuzi neipian passage, 
perhaps representing Traditions material, on a fourth.* These are the earliest-known 
quotations from the text. 


Tao Hongjing’s commentary 


to Declarations of the Perfected (Khen’gao) [ZG] 


Declarations, collecting the piecemeal Supreme Purity revelations vouchsafed to the 
medium Yang Xi between 364 and 370, rewrites quite a few Traditions hagiogra- 
phies, redescribing the regimens followed by the adepts in question, as if to say to 
readers (who were probably presumed to be familiar with the basics of the earlier 
stories), “The previous traditions concerning this adept were merely human and 
were in error, and now we Perfected Ones are revealing the truth about what he 
did and about his current status in the otherworld hierarchy.” This polemical in- 
tent is best revealed in the passages that blatantly demote figures important in the 
filiation of techniques prized by Ge Hong. All known examples of these sorts of 
rewritings are noted in the pages below. 

Tao’s commentary to the work, completed within a year of 500, is valuable not 
for any quotations from Shenxian zhuan (although he was clearly familiar with some 
version of it) but for his observations, concerning figures mentioned in the reve- 
lations, that they “appear in” (chu th) Shenxian zhuan. Such comments inform us 
that the version Tao had seen contained hagiographies (or at least mentions) of 
twelve named figures, although they tell us nothing about the contents of those 
hagiographies.° 


1. If this is the case, then I would say that the evidential value of the text for our purposes increases, 
because these passages must represent Shangqing rewritings of Shenxian zhuan material done for the pur- 
pose of creating a lineage for the texts divinely bestowed on Han Emperor Wu. In other words, if Smith’s 
hypothesis is correct, then the odds that this text contains silent quotations of Shenxian zhuan material, 
modified at the key points to further the author’s ideological goals, only improve. Note that the HWDWZ 
material on the adept Yin Gui includes an internal date of 419 c.£. 

2. See Smith, “Han Emperor Wu,” 1:196—213. 

3. The passage is translated and discussed in part 1. 

4. The four figures in question are Dong Feng, Ge Xuan, Jie Xiang, and Li Yiqi. 

5. They are Chen Anshi, Cheng We1’s wife, the Holy Mother of Dongling, Lady Fan and Liu Gang, 
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Li Daoyuan’s #f # 70 Annotated Classic 
on Waterways (Shuying zhu) [SJZ] 


In addition to providing invaluable information on cultic sites associated with Tra- 
ditions transcendents (information usually translated or summarized in “Comments” 
in part 2), Li Daoyuan’s (d. 527) commentary also cites Shenxian zhuan passages on 


four figures.° 


Qimin yaoshu by Jia Sixie BB A [QMYS] 


Jia’s dates are unknown, but he is said to have held office under the Toba Wei 
(386-534), and this work is thought to have been presented to the throne between 
533 and 544. An agricultural treatise, it contains quotations, some of them lengthy, 
from five Shenxian zhuan hagiographies.’ 


Zhen Luan’s #8 Xiao Dao lun [XDL] 


A Buddhist polemical treatise written in 570, In Mockery of Daoism quotes from a 
version of one Traditions hagiography (that of Shen Xi) and also alludes to views 
held by Ge Hong on the figure of Laozi that match those expressed in Laozi’s Tra- 
ditions hagiography. 


Beitang shuchao, compiled 


by Yu Shinan 2% 4 # [BTSC] 


One of the earliest extant leishu, or “books [organized by] topic,” usually scrupu- 
lous in identifying the sources of its quoted passages Yu Shinan’s (558-638) com- 
pilation, along with the two other early /eshu used here, 1s a major resource. It quotes 
dozens of Shenxian zhuan passages, although its manner of “quotation” is subject to 
the usual problems attending Jeishu (narrowly selective quotation, paraphrasing, 
abridgment, occasional misattribution). 


Yiwen leyu, compiled 


by Ouyang Xun & fy #4] [YWL]J] 


The second of the three early /eshu used here, Ouyang Xun’s (557-641) work con- 
tains more than fifty Skenxian zhuan quotations. 


Feng Gang, Feng Heng, Li Babai and his disciple Tang Gongfang, Li Shaojun, Liu Jing, Lii Gong, Luan 
Ba, and Shen Xi. 

6. They are Feng Heng, Laozi, Ling Shouguang, and Wei Shuqing. 

7. The figures in question are Dong Feng, Lady Fan, Hu gong and Fei Changfang, Jie Xiang, and 
Shen Xi. I am very grateful to Thomas Smith for informing me of the existence of this text and the 
quotations in it. Smith (pers. com.) observes that the work “was presented between 533 and 544, ac- 
cording to Shi Shenghan.” 
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Taiping yulan, compiled under 
the supervision of Li Fang 4 #7 and others [TPYL] 


This imperially commissioned work was completed in 983, but it is known to have 
been based entirely on three earlier /eshu, the latest of which was compiled no later 
than 641. Ine ect, then, Yaiping yulan is an early Tang source, the vast bulk of its 
quoted passages predating the Tang. Despite its unusually large number of tech- 
nical problems (misattributions, etc.), itis a valuable resource, preserving more than 
two hundred Shenxian zhuan quotations. 

Taken together, these three early /eshu preserve some pre-Tang passages that 
would otherwise be lost, in addition to proving that certain parts, at least, of the 
longer narratives cited in later texts existed before or at the outset of the Tang. 


Shi Daoshi’s #2 #2 ++ Fayuan zhulin [FYZL] 


This extraordinary Buddhist encyclopedia, which is a treasure trove of quotations 
from early Chinese Buddhist works of all kinds, compiled in about 668, also quotes 
at length two Shenxian zhuan hagiographies, those of Laozi and Peng Zu ( Jian Keng). 


The commentary by Li Xian # #% (651-684) 
and others on the Hou Han shu [HHS] 


Fan Ye’s biographical section of the Hou Han shu is itself of great interest to stu- 
dents of early medieval religious history, containing material on numerous adepts 
known also from hagiographic and canonical sources. The early Tang commen- 
tary quotes Shenxian zhuan narratives on three figures. 


Li Shan’s # # (ca. 630-689) 
commentary to Wenxuan [WX] 


This commentary to the famous anthology Selections of Refined Literature preserves 
quotations from nine Shenxian zhuan hagiographies, most of them unfortunately quite 
brief. The preface to the commentary is dated 658. 


Wang Xuanhe’s = && 34 (fl. 683) 
Sandong zhunang [SDZN | 


A Daoist lezshu compiled late in the seventh century, valuable for its preservation of 
passages from earlier Daoist texts, the Bookbag of Pearls from the Three Grottoes quotes 
twenty-nine Shenxian zhuan fragments on twenty-seven figures. Quite unusual for 
early leishu, it also provides the fascicle number in the source text when quoting pas- 
sages, which has allowed Kominami Ichiro and others to partially reconstruct the 
sequence of hagiographies in the Shenxian zhuan as it existed in the mid-Tang. 


8. On the context of this work, see Barrett, Taoism, 34-35. 
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Chuxue ji, compiled by Xu Jian 4 & 
(659-729) and others [CX] ] 


This pedagogical lezshu, compiled in about 726, preserves thirty quotations from 
nineteen Shenxian zhuan hagiographies. 


Shai zheng yi, a commentary to the Shiyz 
by Zhang Shoujie % F f# [SJZY] 


This work (its preface is dated 736) preserves three minor Shenxian zhuan quotations. 


Yongcheng jixian lu, compiled 


by Du Guangting tt #6 (850-933) [YCJXL] 


A valuable hagiography of female Daoist adepts and deities by a towering figure 
in the history of Daoism, this work does not usually cite sources by title and so can- 
not be used as a font of quotations. But, like Han Wu Di waizhuan, its passages on 
Shenxian zhuan figures often closely parallel versions quoted from that work in other 
sources. And when compared to those parallel passages, it turns out to contain valu- 
able variant readings and additional phrases. It has material on at least seven figures 
also featured in Shenxian zhuan.® 

I suspect that when Taiping guangjt (see below) cites a work it calls Mixian zhuan 
«K 4 1€, it is really citing a copy of Du Guangting’s hagiography with a missing 
or alternate title. 


Interlude: Principles for the Tripartite 
Division of Hagiographies (Groups A, B, C) 
and Temporal Marking (< >) 


I believe that the hagiographies in my Group A stand the best chance of having 
formed part of Ge Hong’s Shenxian zhuan, that those in Group B stand a good chance 
of having done so, and that those in Group C may possibly represent early mate- 
rial. The reader should bear in mind, of course, that even the earliest-attested pas- 
sages (those attributed to Traditions in Pei Songzhi’s commentary to the Sanguo zhi, 
for example) are not absolutely certain to have been comprised in Ge Hong’s text; 
nor are the latest-attested passages necessarily spurious. It is a question of relative 
probability. (At the end of part 3 I list hagiographies attributed to Traditions that I 
believe, for one reason or another, cannot have formed part of Ge Hong’s text.) 

Furthermore, within each hagiography, early-attested passages are left unen- 
closed in angle brackets < >, while those attested only later are so enclosed. “Early” 
and “later” are defined in the first principle below. 


g. They are the Holy Mother of Dongling, Lady Fan, Ma gu, Xihe shaonii (sub Bo Shanfu), Lu 
Quan, Zhu Yi, and Taixuan nii. 
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1. All translated material not attested in one of the sources listed above (begin- 
ning with Pei Songzhi’s commentary and ending with Yongcheng jixtan lu) but attrib- 
uted to Traditions by roughly the end of the Song (see below) is placed within angle 
brackets < > in the text of part 2. 

2. Any hagiography of which no portion is attributed to Shenxian zhuan in one 
or more of the above sources is placed in Group C. 

3. Hagiographies placed in Group A meet the following conditions: 

(a) The adept in question is the subject of a passage cited from Shenxian zhuan 
in a pre-Tang source (these include Pei Songzhi’s commentary to Sanguo zhi, Li 
Daoyuan’s Shuying zhu, Qumin yaoshu, and Xiaodao lun); and/or 
(b) material on the adept is cited in good numbers in early Tang sources (such 
as Beitang shuchao, Yiwen leiju, Taping yulan [which although compiled in the early Song 
was based entirely on /eishu dating to no later than 641], Fayuan zhulin, Li Shan’s 
Wenxuan commentary, and Sandong zhunang) and ‘Tao Hong jing in a Xhen’gao anno- 
tation comments that the adept in question “appears in Shenxian zhuan”;!° and/or 
(c) material on the adept is cited in good numbers in these same early Tang 
sources and the adept is at least mentioned, if not discussed at length, in the ex- 
tant Inner Chapters of Ge Hong." 

4. Hagiographies that do not meet the criteria for Group A but that are quoted 

in at least one of the sources listed above are placed in Group B.!” 


Later Sources 


Xianyuan hianzhu, compiled 


by Wang Songnian = #4 4 (fl. go8) [XYBZ] 


This three-fascicle hagiographic compendium, probably compiled sometime after 
g21'? and preserved in the Ming Daoist canon, quotes a large number of Shenxian 
zhuan passages and scrupulously reports its sources. Bumbacher, using computer- 
assisted collation of its quoted passages with those in lezshu, concludes that Wang 


10. Note that the specific information contained in Zhen’gao concerning the adept, if any, always 
varies considerably from passages ciled from Shenxian zhuan in extant sources. That is because these pas- 
sages represent Shangqing reconfigurations of preexistent figures. Nevertheless, Tao Hong jing’s testi- 
mony (written at the close of the fifth century) that the figure in question appeared in his version of 
Shenxian zhuan is both reliable and invaluable. 

11. It is on the basis of the first of these paired conditions that figures such as Kong Anguo, Mozi, 
and Yuzi, who are mentioned in passing in Inner Chapters (usually in connection with a text on self- 
cultivation methods), are excluded from Group A: the numbers of early-attested passages about them 
are suspiciously small. Generally, when in doubt I have erred on the side of caution. 

12. Note that quite a few of these passages are attested in the very early decades of the Tang and 
therefore stand an excellent chance of having formed part of an early circulated version of Traditions— 
and thus, perhaps, of the version(s?) Ge Hong authored. 

13. This according to Boltz, Survey, 59. See also the helpful comments on the dating of the work in 
Bumbacher, “Shenxian,” 741-42. 
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Songnian must not have copied his texts from /eshu but must rather have had an 
independently transmitted version of Shenxian zhuan to work from. 


Taiping guang ji, 
compiled under the direction of Li Fang ['TPGJ] 


This work, completed in 978 and an extremely important compendium of pre-Song 
texts, contains exceptionally long and full quotations from some fifty-eight Shenxian 
zhuan hagiographies. Despite the usual errors of attribution and copying and the 
problems in its own textual history (no extant versions predate the Ming),!* it is an 
invaluable resource. 


Taiping huanyu ji, 
by Yue Shi # & [TPHY] 


This wide-ranging geographic treatise in two hundred fascicles, completed in 
about 980, preserves one purported quotation from Shenxian zhuan (regarding Wei 
Shuging).!° 


Shilei fu, 
by Wu Shu 2 i (947-1002) [SLF] 


Some thirty-two quotations from Shenxian zhuan are preserved in the autocom- 
mentary to this rhapsody. Wu Shu was one of the scholars responsible for assem- 
bling the Zaiping guangj. ‘The quotations are of limited value as most seem to have 
been copied from Jeishu rather than from an independently transmitted version of 
the work. 


Yunji qiqian, compiled 
by Zhang Junfang ik # & [YJQQ] 


This important Daoist anthology, whose preface is dated 1028 or 1029, contains an 
abridgment of Shenxtan zhuan consisting of twenty-one quotations in fascicle 109, 
as well as a few quoted passages elsewhere. Although it is a Daoist work, it is not 
necessarily to be preferred over other sources and has its own share of errors and 
excisions. It has been suggested!® that since a version of Shenxian zhuan is known to 
have formed part of the Song-era Daoist canon, the Yunji qigian extracts must have 
been taken from that version. 


14. See Bumbacher, “Shenxian,” 745-49, 751-53; he is able to show that in several cases, at least, Zai- 
ping guang ji appears to have abridged its quotations from a longer source (though this cannot be proved 
conclusively). On this work, see also Balazs and Hervouet, Sung, 341-42. 

15. On this work, see Balazs and Hervouet, Sung, 128. 

16. For example, by Penny, “Text and Authorship,” 31. 
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Lai shuo, an anthology 
by Zeng Zao # #& (1091-1155) [LeiS] 


This work (preface dated 1136) contains forty-four entries in a section devoted to 
Shenxian zhuan, of which only about thirty seem correctly attributed. In two cases 
Lei shuo preserves a sentence or phrase unattested elsewhere but is otherwise of lim- 
ited value, as its quotations are severely truncated (they cite only one or two lines 
from a much longer narrative) or else are actually mere summaries of longer ver- 
sions.!’ This source is quite close in dating and in content to Ganzhu jt. 


Ganzhu jt, an anthology dating 
to the Song shaoxing era (1131-1162),!® 
compiler unknown [GZJ ] 


This anthology contains at least thirty-two fragments attributed to Shenxian zhuan 
concerning twenty-seven figures. Most of its citations are extremely short and du- 
plicate material found in better condition in other sources; in addition, it contains 
several quotations that are obviously spuriously attributed to Shenxian zhuan. But in 
a small number of cases it uniquely preserves material unattested elsewhere.!? In 
cases when both it and Le shuo cite Shenxian zhuan material on the same figure (but 
they do not always do so), the passages are often identical, which obviously sug- 
gests either that one anthology copied from the other or that they shared a com- 
mon source text current at the time. 


Menggqiu jizhu, a commentary on Li Han’s # #4 
(fl. 746 or 760) Menggiu, compiled by Xu Ziguang # F 36 
(fl. r2th century) [MQJZ] 


To Li Han’s work, completed by 746, Xu Ziguang added a commentary in 1189 in 
which he quotes Shenxtan zhuan stories on five figures, apparently at more length 
and with more reliability than parallel quotations in Taiping guang j1.7° 


17. See the comments in Bumbacher, “Shenxian,” 768, for more detail. 

18. See Balazs and Hervouet, Sung, 342. 

1g. Some of that material is dubious, and I have not included it here. The strangest example is a 
quotation attributed to Shenvian zhuan concerning one Xiao Jingzhi # ## Z, which reads: “<Xiao 
Jingzhi was digging in the ground when he found [what appeared to be?] a human hand, moist, fresh, 
and white. He cooked and ate it. When asked what sort of thing it was [that he was eating, he replied 
that] it resembled [reading {% for the text’s [4] ] a [type of] fungus.>” To my knowledge, this passage 
(GZJ 2/142) is the only one extant concerning Xiao Jingzhi anywhere in Daoist hagiography. Now, the 
very bizarreness of the passage suggests that we should not rule it out as possibly preserving a fragment 
from an early version of a Traditions text (on the familiar principle of textual history that bizarre or trou- 
bling passages often constitute authentic, early material). Given its content, it is not hard to imagine 
that this hagiography would have been suppressed by most later redactors. But I exclude it from the 
main text of my translation because of the complete lack of other attestations of this passage. 

20. On the dating of this work, see Watson, History, 9. The adepts in question are Dong Feng, Ji 
Liao, Luan Ba, Zuo Ci (these from Group A), and Huang Chuping (from Group B). 
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Hailu suishi, by Ye Tinggui # # # 
(ca. 10g0—after 1152) [HLSS] 


This encyclopedia (preface dated 1149), close in time and often in content to 
Lei shuo and Ganzhu ji, contains nine short, sometimes garbled quotations from 
Shenxian zhuan, along with two relevant passages for which no source is given 
and one quotation misattributed to Shenxtan zhuan concerning a Tang-period 
adept.?! 


Bai Kong hutie, a combination 
of BaiJuyi’s BH & & (772-846) Baishi liutie shilei ji 
with further materials supplied 
by Kong Chuan (fl. 1127-1162) [BKLT] 


A goodly number of Shenxian zhuan quotations are found in this work; most, how- 
ever, are obviously derived from Jeishu, and in many cases the source of the quoted 
passage is unidentified. 


Sandong qunxian lu, compiled in 1154. 


by Chen Baoguang [R # 3t [SDOX] 


This hagiographic collection preserves more than forty quotations from Shenxian 
zhuan, but many, if not all, of them seem to have been derived from intermediate 
sources; in other words, Chen Baoguang may not have had access to a transmitted 
copy of our text.?? 


Caotang shyian, a commentary 
on Du Fu’s poems by Cai Mengbi 
3 B # (A. 1247) [CTS] 


This work preserves twelve quotations from Shenxtan zhuan on eleven figures. Most 
are quite short, but a few contain details unattested in other versions. 


Sushi guang ji by Chen Yuanjing 
PR 7C fi (ca. 1200-1266) [SSGJ] 


This work on seasonal festivals, which cites many earlier texts, preserves two Shen- 


xian zhuan quotations (one of them severely truncated) and some other relevant 


material.?? 


21. On this work, see Balazs and Hervouet, Sung, 323-25. 

22. On the challenges this text presents as a source for Shenxian zhuan quotations, see Penny, “Text 
and Authorship,” 24—26; Bumbacher, “Shenxian,” 769. For further comments on the work as a whole see 
Boltz, Survey, 59. 

23. On it, see Balazs and Hervouet, Sung, 127-28. 
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Interlude: An Additional Principle 
of Temporal Marking ( { } ) 


Only rarely do I base any part of a translation on material unattested in one of the 
above sources. When I do so, I have placed the specific sentences and phrases in 
question in curly brackets { } so that the reader may easily recognize them as quite 
late attested. 


Late Sources 


Lishi zhenxian tidao tong jan and 
Lishi zhenxtan tadao tong jran houyt, 
compiled by Zhao Daoyi # #2 — (fl. 1294-1307) 
[TDTJ and TDTJH, respectively] 


Lisht zhenxian tidao tong sian is the largest hagiographic collection in the Ming Daoist 
canon; the other work listed here is a supplement to it. These works are helpful 
with variant readings and additional information on many of the adepts of Shen- 
xian Zhuan, but unfortunately Zhao Daoyi did not cite his sources by title; rather, he 
appears to have composed his own texts while consulting his multiple sources. In 
any case, Shenxian zhuan seems to have been lost by his time except as quoted in 
other books. Zhao’s massive work was an important source for the late Ming re- 
censions commonly referenced by scholars today. 


Auanpin lu, compiled in 1335 
by Zhang Yu 9& WY (1283-1356 and beyond) [XPL] 


This work is of only limited value as a source of Shenxian zhuan quotations (of which 
it contains only a few that are attributed), and Shenxian zhuan was lost by the time 
of its compilation, so all of its citations are secondhand. It does contain useful in- 
formation on a few Traditions adepts, however. 


He Yunzhong’s fy ot, 1592 edition, 
reissued in Longwet mishu, compiled and printed 


by Ma Junliang % 1@ & in 1796 [LWMS] 


The Longwei mishu anthology is a convenient reprinting of the Guang Han Wei cong- 
shu, issued in 1592 by He Yunzhong. It has been conclusively demonstrated that the 
Guang Han Wet congshu edition of Shenxtan zhuan (and hence all editions derived from 
it), despite the frequency with which it 1s cited by modern scholars as if transmit- 
ted directly and completely from Ge Hong’s time, was in fact reassembled in the 
late Ming from quotations in other sources, primarily the Taiping guang jt. This edi- 
tion contains ninety-two hagiographies distributed over ten fascicles. It should no 
longer be cited directly and without further investigation as evidence of the con- 
tents of Ge Hong’s fourth-century text. 
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Mao Jin’s 4 & (1599-1659) edition, 
collected in Stku quanshu [SKOS] 


This edition contains eighty-four hagiographies; it di ers markedly in other ways 
as well from the one just discussed. The provenance of this version remains un- 
clear. Some scholars believe it may preserve material that had been independently 
transmitted in a complete text down to the late Ming; others, that it was, like the 
Guang Han Wei congshu edition, produced by recompiling quotations scattered 
throughout other texts.‘ In either case, it can hardly be taken as somehow mirac- 
ulously preserving Ge Hong’s version or even (for example) the version that formed 
part of the lost Song-era Daoist canon.” As in the case of the Guang Han Wei cong- 
shu edition, this one, too, should no longer be cited directly and without further in- 
vestigation as evidence of the contents of the fourth-century text. 


Conventions 


The entry for each hagiography is divided into sections, although not all categories 
of sections are necessary in every case. 

Under Sources [| list, in chronological order, the passages consulted as source 
texts for the translation. Most of these passages are attributed to Shenxian zhuan, 
with four types of exceptions: some, in my view, likely preserve quotations (or sum- 
maries or close paraphrases) from Shenxian zhuan but misattribute them to another 
text (in which case I adda parenthetical remark such as “citing Lzextan zhuan’’); some 
works that are not anthologies (such as HWDWZ) may be silently quoting Shenxian 
zhuan but naturally do not cite it; some anthologies that normally cite their sources 
occasionally neglect to do so after quoting a particular passage (I then add a par- 
enthetical “no source cited”); and for the reader’s convenience and because of its 
comprehensiveness, I list the relevant hagiography in Zhao Daoyi’s TDTY, although 
I consider it a rewriting of earlier materials and not a proper source of quotations 
(nor does Zhao normally cite his sources). 

Under Comments on sources I record observations about the material con- 
cerning the adept in question attributed to Shenxian zhuan in the source texts, usu- 
ally beginning with the received versions (LWMS and SKQS) if the figure in ques- 
tion has a hagiography in one or both of these.2° When I can identify with 
confidence the source on which these received texts are based, I indicate it thus: 
LWMS = TPGJ, the symbol “= ” to be taken as indicating virtually verbatim equiv- 
alence (but not necessarily as meaning that there are no graphic variants). I then 


24. See the discussion of textual versions in part 1 for details. 

25. This is established by comparing entries it shares with Yunji qiqian, as noted by Penny (“Text and 
Authorship,” 31). 

26. One contribution this study makes to scholarship is the recovery of likely or possible Shenxian 
zhuan passages not collected in these late recensions. 
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turn to the earliest sources and work my way forward in time. Quite often I include 
full translations or summaries of the passages quoted in the early texts. On the other 
hand, not every later version listed under “Sources” is necessarily discussed in de- 
tail, especially in the case of SKQS, whose value for reconstructing Shenxian zhuan 
I doubt. 

Next, Translation text(s) specifies the source texts on which I have based my 
translation. It also indicates how each source was used—for example, as the basis 
for only a certain paragraph of the translation, or for the sequencing of episodes 
each of which is actually translated from an earlier, discrete source. This section 
allows readers to check my translations against the texts I used. 

In a few cases there follows a short section On other translations, in which 
I note the existence of an alternate Western-language translation of the hagiogra- 
phy in question and indicate how (or whether) I have used it in preparing my own. 
Ido not here list the relevant loci in the Fukui, Sawada, and Giintsch translations, 
which I have generally not followed in any detail as my source texts are usually di er- 
ent and much more numerous than theirs, nor, for the same reason, doIo er here 
a comprehensive list of preexisting translations, including the selections by Giles 
and Wilhelm. 

In Textual notes to the translation I comment phrase by phrase on im- 
portant, selected variata among sources (although sometimes I have also recorded 
such information in “Comments on sources”). Here I do not provide a complete 
list, such as would be found in a variorum edition of the Chinese text. 

Under Other material I have collected references to other passages of inter- 
est concerning the figure in question. Again, there is no pretense of comprehen- 
siveness; these are simply passages that have come to my attention while preparing 
this translation, andIo er them for whatever help they may be to other researchers. 

In a few cases these standard sections are supplemented by special notes or ex- 
curses on especially complex textual problems. 


Group A: Sources 
of Earliest-Attested Hagiographies 


Al. Bo He 


Sources 


TPYL 45/10b, 187/4a, 663/6b (citing Daoxue zhuan), 736/7a; CXJ 8/178, 24/585; 
XYBZ 2/17b; HLSS 15/10a; LeiS 3/gb; GZJ 2/13a; LWMS 7/6a-b; SKQS 7/3a-4a. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS seems based on the TPYL 663 citation from Daoxue zhuan but adds geo- 
graphic information (unattested in earlier texts) on the Linlu Mountain mentioned 
in the narrative. 

Bo He appears at SDZN 1/7a and XYBZ 2/13b in connection with fGan Ji; I 
treat these passages in the Gan Ji entry. 


‘Translation texts 


Version 1: The first paragraph is based on TPYL 663 (except for the phrase 
in < >, which appears in XYBZ), the second on TPYL 187 and CXJ 24, and the 
third on TPYL 736. Version 2: TPYL 45. Variations of the same material are 
found in CXJ 8 and HLSS. 
On other translations 
I have translated independently of the renditions of most versions mentioned here 
that are given in Petersen, Taiping, 177-79. 
Textual notes to the translation 


Dong Feng transmitted to him methods of circulating pneuma, ingest- 
ing atractylis, and avoiding grains: The last phrase is based on XYBZ. Lord 
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Wang told him: TPYL 663/6b has instead: “Lord Wang told [Bo] He instruc- 
tions [for attaining] the Great Way (yu He dadao jue), saying... ,” and XYBZ has 
instead: “Lord Wang told him, ‘Instructions on the Great Way may not be sum- 
marily obtained.’” The TPYL 663 citation, furthermore, omits mention of Lord 
Wang’s journey, and it di ers quite significantly on the specifics of the cave texts, 
as indicated in a footnote. Only after Bo He had regarded the wall for three 
years: XYBZ adds detail, echoed in LeiS (which miswrites his name as Bo Zu 4iL) 
and GZJ: “And so Bo He regarded the wall. In the first year he saw nothing. In the 
second year, it appeared that there were characters on the wall. Finally in the third 
year he saw...” See also footnote in main text for important variata on what was 
seen. Whose maternal uncle died: For shi K read si %. A box containing 
an amulet: — & #, perhaps “a box of amulets” or simply “an amulet.” 


Other material 


TPYL 661/7a, citing a [Maming sheng?] <henren zhuan, says of Master Horseneigh 
(fMaming sheng) that his original surname was Bo, his name He, and his style Jun- 
xian. This suggests that Bo He and Master Horseneigh were the same person. But 
no other texts known to me imply this, and the version of the Maming sheng zhenren 
zhuan collected in YJOO 106/15b—21a gives his original surname as He and his name 
as Junbao. 


A?2. Chen Anshi 


Sources 


TPYL 662/4a; XYBZ 1 21a 2-8; TPGJ 5.9; TDTJ 12/8a—gb; LWMS 8/ga-—1ob; 
SKOS 3/3a-4a. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS = TPGJ. TDTJ stays quite close to the TTPGJ version and was probably 
based on it butdi ers in wording and gives Guan’s name as Shuping 7X +7. The 
TPYL passage is a condensed version of the introduction and the episode of the 
two transcendents disguised as students. Similarly, the XYBZ version is a very con- 
densed telling of the tale, but its wording is not close to that of the TPYL passage; 
both seem to be summaries of an originally longer story, although of course it is 
possible that the greater detail of the TPGJ version represents a later reworking of 
the narrative. Overall, there is unusually high consistency among the contents of 
these various versions. 


‘Translation text 


TPGJ; but the gist of the whole story is adumbrated in TPYL and in NP 14. 
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‘Textual notes to the translation 


Guan Shuben: Emending TPG)]’s version of his surname, Quan ##, to accord 
with TPYL, XYBZ, and NP 14. Note, however, that in the citation of this NP pas- 
sage in TPYL g11/5a, Guan is written as @’. 


Other material 


ZG 10/24b has a passage on Chen Anshi followed by a note by Tao Hongjing that 
reads: “Chen appears in the Shenxian zhuan.” But, as is typical of ZG mentions of 
Traditions transcendents, the passage presentsadi erent picture of the adept, por- 
traying him as a solitary mountain dweller who took extreme care not to let any 
nonpractitioners see his way of arranging his hair, what or how he ate, what he 
wore, or where he slept; for, he said, “those are demons (guz) from within the realm 
of the forms of vulgar corpses and earth-souls who are coming in order to attack 
my spirits (shen).” 


A3. Cheng We1’s Wife 


Sources 


YWIJ 78/1328; XYBZ 3/13a; TPGJ 59.12 (citing Jixian lu); YJQQ 85/12a-b; 
SDOX 2/15a-b; TDTJH 5/4a-b; LWMS 7/2b—3a; SKOS 7/6a-b. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS = TPGJ. TDTJH concurs very closely with TPG]; there is only slight vari- 
ance in wording, and nothing ideologically significant. XYBZ has a similar version 
of the story up through the wife’s addition of a drug to Cheng We1’s alchemical 
preparation. SDQX is close to TPG]. SKQS has more detailed accounts of the al- 
chemical preparation and of Cheng Wer’s attempts to pressure his wife into revealing 
her methods, but I do not know on what source these accounts are based. 


‘Translation text 


YWLJ. YJQOO and TPGJ are quite similar to it, and I have noted their most 
significant variations below, along with those of the other early sources. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


Could communicate with spirits and perform transformations: TPG] in- 
serts before this phrase: “was an attainer of the Way who could. . .” After the same 
phrase, it inserts: “[ but] Cheng Wei did not consider this overly unusual.” His wife 
brought two items of clothing out to him: XYBZ adds: “and arrived in front 
of Cheng Wei from the air.” He repeatedly failed to complete [an elixir]: 
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TPGJ writes a dierent lan (“to refine”), so that the meaning is changed to: “But 
when he refined [his preparation], it was unsuccessful.” TDTJH has “repeatedly,” 
and XYBZ has “for many years.” Which she added to the mercury mixture 
that was to be heated: YWLJ has yi & “already,” implying that she added it to 
mercury that had already been heated; but YYQQ and TPGJ have yi VA “with, in 
order to,” which fits the context much better, so I emend accordingly. Bones and 
physiognomy: YJQQ and SDQX omit xiang 4H “physiognomy.” She died: TPG] 
inserts curan & % “suddenly.” 


Other material 


ZG 10/24a: “The female transcendent and initiate wife of Cheng Wei, in her di- 
etary practice, ate no creatures containing blood, for [she said] eating creatures con- 
taining blood would cause one to be unable to expel the three corpses. Only dried 
[i.e., bloodless] meats were permissible.” ‘Tao Hong jing adds a gloss: “Cheng We1 
was a Gate Guardsman under the Han. His wife knew bedchamber arts. She ap- 
pears in Ge Hong’s Inner Chapters.” 


A4. Dong Feng 


Sources 


SGZ 49/1192; QMYS 4/74; TPYL 41/6b, 74/4b, 724/5b—6a, 887/1b, 968/2a; 
YWL) 7/133, 87/1487; SDZN 1/18b—19a; MOJZ 2/108; CTSJ 33/829; XYBZ 
3/5b—6a; TPG] 12.3; SDOX 4/5a-b, 9/18b; BKLT 5/21a; TDTJ 16/1a—4b; 
LWMS 6/gb-12b; SKOS 10/1a—4b. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS = TPGJ. SKOS appears to have been based on TDT] (or to have shared 
its source), with only minor changes in wording and omitting the final lines of TDTJ 
that concern the history of cult sites devoted to Dong Feng. 

SGZ: “It happened once that, when [Shi] Xie died and after three days had al- 
ready passed, the transcendent Dong Feng administered to him a medicinal pill, put 
water in his mouth [4; TPYL 887 has # ], held his head with both hands and shook 
it to dissolve the pill, and then, within the space of a meal, Xie opened his eyes and 
moved his hands. His color gradually returned [TPYL 887 adds “and was as be- 
fore” 40 #{]. Within half a day he could sit up, and in four days he regained the 
power of speech [SGZ has 42 where TPYL 887 has 4], and so returned to nor- 
mal. Feng was styled Junyi and was a native of Houguan.” TPYL 887 is virtually 
identical except as noted above and except for its omission of the last sentence. 

QMYS: “Dong Feng lived on Mount Lu and had no dealings with people. When 
he cured the sick, he took no money for it. If it was a serious illness, he had the re- 
covered patient plant five apricot kernels; if it was a minor illness, he had them 
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plant one kernel. After some years had passed, a luxuriant forest of several hun- 
dred thousand apricot trees was established. When the apricots were ripe, Feng set 
up a granary in the midst of the grove. Whoever wished to purchase apricots did 
not need to consult him to pay for them, but could simply serve themselves; they 
were to leave one measure of grains for each equal measure of apricots they took. 
Now on one occasion someone removed more apricots than he had left in grain. 
[As he was leaving], five tigers chased him. The man, terrified of the tigers, over- 
turned his container, [spilling some of the fruits], and the amount that was left in 
the container equaled the amount of grain he had just deposited. Only then did 
the tigers return. From then on, buyers of apricots made sure to equal the mea- 
sures [of fruit and grain] in the grove there, fearful lest they take too many apri- 
cots. Feng distributed all the grain he collected in this way to aid the poor.” 

TPYL 41: “Dong Feng, styled Junyi, was a native of Houguan. As a youth he 
possessed arts of the Dao. He lived on North Mountain, where he saved many 
people fromillnessandsu__ ering. He [or they] planted apricot kernels on this moun- 
tain for over a decade, numbering in the hundreds of thousands. When they be- 
gan bearing fruit, Feng established a granary and announced that, if people wanted 
to buy apricots, they need not come and report to him; they could simply leave a 
measure of grain for each measure of apricots they took. If they took more, wild 
beasts would attack them. People thus feared to cheat. Feng distributed all the grain 
he collected to the poor.” 

TPYL 74: “When Lord Dong Feng was living on Mount Lu, there was once a 





great drought. The district magistrate, Yu Shiyan + + #,! went up to see whether 
Feng could tell him the reason for the drought. Feng looked up at his dwelling and 
said, “You can see quite well from [inside] this poor soul’s dwelling that no rain can 
be obtained from Heaven right now [?]. How can you ask me to explain the rea- 
son for it?’ With that, [the magistrate] personally led a team of district lictors to 
build him a new dwelling. When it was framed up, they were about to plaster the 
walls, and the workmen had already dug a hole in the ground there and were prepar- 
ing to go get water from the river for mixing up the plaster. Feng said, “There’s no 
need. It will rain at sunset.’ That evening there was indeed a great rain, and their 
plaster powder turned to plaster mud.” 

TPYL 724 is a detailed telling of Dong’s bringing Shi Xie back to life and what 
Shi saw while in the underworld, followed by two other episodes: (1) his healing and 
apricot-planting payments (with nothing about cheaters and pursuing tigers) and 
(2) his healing of a female relative of a district magistrate, whom he heals exorcis- 
tically and who is given to him in marriage as a reward. 

TPYL 968 closely parallels QMYS; the latter, however, is slightly more detailed. 

YWL] 7: “Dong Feng returned to Yuzhang and dwelt on Mount Lu near the 
foot of the mountain. He did no planting or cultivation, but only cured people’s 


1. The name is close to that of the official who dies of poison and is brought back to life by Dong 
Feng later in the story; his SGZ biography (49/1191 __.) gives his style as fk B and the surname as +. 
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ulness; and for this he accepted no money, but only had those who recovered plant 
five apricot kernels there.” 

YWLJ 87 is a shortened telling of Feng’s healing activities and apricot grove. It 
is distinctive among early sources, however, in adding a final line: “This place was 
called Transcendent Dong’s Apricot Grove.” 

SDZN quotes the text twice. (1) 18b2—19a2 tells of how Dong Feng healed one 
sick man by blindfolding him and causing some sort of creature to come in and 
licko — his skin with its rough tongue. (2) 19a2—5 gives a short version of the heal- 
ing and apricot grove arrangement. 

MQJZ quotes several elements of the story. (1) A version of the story of Shi 
Xie, only here his name is given as Du #1 Xie. Nothing here, however, of what 
he saw while “dead.” (2) Then, a version of the apricot grove element, closely 
parallel to QMYS and other detailed, early versions, but this one adds new in- 
formation: “If anyone stole apricots, the tigers [which have already been men- 
tioned as in earlier versions, pursuing those who shorted the grain] would bite 
them to death. But if these persons’ families, on learning about it, sent the stolen 
apricots back, the dead person would revive at once.” Then the familiar line about 
people’s taking care to measure correctly when exchanging grain for fruit. (3) At 
the end of the apricot tale, a distinctive line is added after the note about his dis- 
tribution to the poor: “. . . and he gave them gratis to passing travelers.” (4) Ends 
with: “He was in the human realm only a hundred years, then he ascended into 
the heavens. His facial complexion was always as it had been when he was around 
thirty.” 

CTSJ briefly notes the arrangement about planting apricot kernels, then adds 
something distinctive: “The area 1s still today called Master Dong’s Apricot Grove.” 

XYBZ gives a version of the Shi Xie episode, including his underworld vision, 
and then a mere allusion to Dong Feng’s apricot grove and his other healing ac- 
tivities. It ends by noting that he was “in the human realm for a hundred years, af- 
ter which he ascended into the heavens in broad daylight.” 

SDQX 4 gives a version of Dong Feng’s healing activities; SDQX 9 gives a ver- 
sion of the Shi Xie episode. 

BKLT, after the heading “Planting Apricots,” says only, “Shenxian zhuan, Dong 
Feng.” 


‘Translation texts 


The overall sequencing of episodes is based on TPGJ, as is the first para- 
graph of the translation. The second paragraph is based on TPYL 724; TPG] 
is quite sumilar to it. The third paragraph is based on TPGJ. The fourth is based 
on SDZN 1/18b2—19a2; TPGJ has a parallel passage. The fifth (concerning the 
drought) is based on TPYL 74; again, TPGJ has a parallel passage, in which a 
clause is added onto the end. The sixth paragraph (concerning Dong’s apricot 
grove) is based on QMYS and MQJZ, and the last sentence of this paragraph 
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is supplied from YWLJ 87 (and a similar statement 1s found in CTSJ); TPYL 41, 
724, and 968, YWL] 7 and 87, SDZN 19a2-5, CTSJ, XYBZ, and BKLT all at least 
allude to this part of the story, and TPGJ closely parallels the passages on which 
I base my translation. The first part of the seventh paragraph (concerning 
Dong’s healing of the magistrate’s female relative) is based on TPYL 724; TPG] 
has a parallel but somewhat variant passage. The second part of this paragraph 
is based on TPGJ, and I have found no earlier attestation of this part of Dong 
Feng’s story. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


Shi Xie: Instead of this +, MQJZ and TPGJ have Du 7%. The official biogra- 
phy in SGZ gives his surname as Shi. Dissolved: Following TPGJ in reading xiao 
J4 for the several graphic variants found in TPYL 724 and other early versions. 
Shi rose to thank Dong... : All XYBZ has of this entire episode is the follow- 
ing: “Feng lived [with Xie] for a year; then, claiming to be ill, he staged a death 
(7B 9%). Later he went to Mount Lu.” After this> he returned to Yuzhang: 
Note that YWL]J 7 and SDZN contain this phrase (SDZN adds “in the time of the 
founding ruler of Wu kingdom”), which supports the authenticity of the TPGJ text 
and its sequencing of episodes; it is as if YWLJ 7 and SDZN picked up the story 
at this point, either by selection or due to the unavailability to the compilers of the 
earlier portions of the hagiography. (Both of these earlier texts contain versions of 
the apricot grove, which, in TPGJ, comes later.) Yu Shinan: TPGJ gives his name 
as Ding J Shiyan. This name may be a corruption of the name of the same official 
who, earlier in the tale, dies of poison and 1s brought back to life by Feng; note that 
that official’s SGZ biography [49/1191 _ .] gives his byname as Weiyan kk % , and 
the surname is the same, Shi +. “You can see quite well... that no rain 
can be obtained from Heaven right now”’: Translation tentative. A certain 
relative of the district magistrate had a daughter: T'PGJ makes her the mag- 
istrate’s own daughter. Who was sick: TPGJ has: “who was possessed by a per- 
verse sprite.” She asked to be provided with a girl to care for her: I am un- 
sure of the meaning of this sentence; it seems that the girl in question is their own 
daughter, whom the mother is perhaps “requesting” to be allowed to live (or to re- 
main at home instead of being married out) so as to have a companion at home, 
but it is also possible that a servant girl is meant. 


A5. The Holy Mother of Dongling 
(Dongling shengmu) 
Sources 


YWLJ 91/1578; TPYL 927/3b; YCJXL 6/18a-b (no sources credited); XYBZ 
3/1b; TPGJ 60.6 (citing Mixian zhuan); TDTJH 4/7a-b; LWMS 7/6b—7a; SKOS 
6/1ob-ria. 
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Comments on sources 


LWMS = TPGJ. TPGJ, in turn, must have been based on YCJXL, or else both were 
based on the same source, as the two are identical except for a couple of smalldi _ er- 
ences in wording that seem simply to reflect regional, colloquial variations (e.g., where 
TPGJ has liu suo zhao lit shuang, YOPXL has liu suo zhu li_yt hang; both mean “she 
left behind the pair of shoes she had been wearing”). (TD'TJH is also close to these 
versions and also di ers slightly in wording at places.) SKQS has the latter wording 
for this phrase, so it must have been based on YCJXL or the two on a common source. 
The YWLJ and TPYL texts,di_ erent from those discussed thus far in being less 
detailed, are almost identical, save for a couple of substitutions of graphs (one of 
which, clearly an error—fei 42 for fei #%— changes the meaning). And XYBZ is 
quite close to both of these, except that it stops with her flight out the window. 


‘Translation texts 


YWLJ and TPGJ. 


Other material 


ZG 10/24a: “The initiate Holy Mother of Dongling: in practicing the Way she was 
especially careful not to speak of it to others. She recognized a great many moun- 
tain spirits and sprites. At night when lying down, she would close her eyes and fix 
the pupils of her eyes on her niwvan, allowing her to inspect with inner vision the 
gods of her body. She thus achieved long life and ascended to Heaven. tLiu Jing 
also used this technique.” Tao Hong jing adds a gloss: “She appears in Shenxtan zhuan. 
Now she is a leader of the sea gods (4+ # ¥# 7 3%). Liu Jing, a native of Yu [?— 
Yu jét was an old name for Chongqing], lived in the Latter Han and appears [in 
a sequence of revelations? after [or at the end of ?] the Scripture of the Steps of Flight 
(Fe 4 HE %%).” More information on this scripture is provided below, in the notes 
to the Liu Jing hagiography. 


A6. Lady Fan (Fan furen) 
Sources 
OMYS 10/239; YWLJ 86/1469; TPYL 387/4b, 766/8b, 912/7a, g60/2a, 967/52; 
YCJXL 6/17 (source unidentified); XYBZ 3/1b; TPGJ 60.5 (citing Niixean zhuan); 


SLF 26/2b—3a; HLSS 14/3b (cited as Liextan zhuan); GZJ 2/12a; TD'TJH 4/6a; 
LWMS 7/5a—6a; SKQS 6/gb—10b. 


Comments on sources 


The Mixian zhuan version cited in TPGJ 60.5 is somewhat more detailed and in- 
cludes (beginning about one quarter of the way into the narrative) material set in 
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the Tang zhenyuan period (785-805 c.£.) about Lady Fan’s reappearance among hu- 
mans. Up until this point in the narrative (1.e., until the couple’s ascension into the 
heavens), this version and the one found in YCJXL are extremely similar, and I be- 
lieve that either the Niixan zhuan cited here and elsewhere in TPGJ was in fact 
YCJXL or the latter text was partially based on the same text cited in TPG]. 

LWMS extracts the TPGJ narrative but only the part set in pre-Tang times. This 
TPGJ/LWMS narrative describes five rounds in the contest of arts between 
spouses, the first three of which are carried out while they are both calmly seated 
in their courtyard: (1) Liu Gang magically starts a fire, but Lady Fan magically puts 
it out. (2) There are two peach trees, and each of them says an incantation over 
one of them; the trees are set to fighting, and in the end Liu Gang’s tree flees over 
or through the fence in defeat. (3) Liu Gang blows over a basin (‘TPYL 387 specifies 
a basin full of water) and thus forms a carp; Lady Fan does likewise to form an ot- 
ter, which eats the carp. (4) The two head into Four Luminaries Mountain (Siming 
shan, in Jin district in modern Zhejiang Province), where they encounter a tiger. 
Liu Gang succeeds in holding it at bay, but when they try to pass it on the path, it 
blocks their way. Lady Fan merely steps forward, at which the tiger turns its face 
to the ground and dares not even glance upward; she ties it up and takes it home 
for a pet. (5) Even when the couple is departing this world, the lady shows superior 
powers: Liu Gang can only fly upward into the heavens after having climbed a tall 
honey locust in their courtyard, but Lady Fan is able to rise up directly from a sit- 
ting position on the ground. 

TDTJH adds details seen in no earlier version—for example, the explicit 
identification of Liu Gang as a Celestial Master of the Jin period. It also contains 
a version of the Tang-period material. 

Lady Fan’s hagiography, as it survives in the earliest quotations, is unusually frag- 
mented, perhaps because its original form prominently included a list of contests 
in arts of the Dao between her and her husband—a form that would have made 
textual breakage and extraction easier. Whatever may have been the original state 
of the text, I have treated this husband and wife pair as the subject of a single ha- 
giography, despite the fact that Liu Gang is treated in a separate (but obviously 
closely related, and brief) hagiography in SKOS. 


‘Translation texts 


The first paragraph is based on TPYL 387, but virtually identical versions of it 
occur at the beginning of most citations of this hagiography, including the earliest 
attested, QMYS. The second is based on TPYL 967, as compared with the OMYS, 
YWL, and SLF quotations, which tell the same part of the story. The third is based 
on TPYL 387, as compared with TPYL 912 and HLSS. The fourth is based on 
TPYL 766. The fifth is based on the concluding sentence of ‘TPYL 387, which is 
also picked up (in paraphrased form) in the Miiwian zhuan version of the story quoted 
in TPGJ and in YCJXL. The final paragraph is based on YCJXL,; it is also at- 
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tested in the TPGJ excerpt (but the reader will recall that neither of these excerpts 
is explicitly said to be cited from Traditions). 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


Liu Gang: YCJXL adds: “styled Boluan {1 *%.” Attempted to seize... him 
and also Lady Fan seized the tiger: In both cases, read zhuozhu “seize” for the 
text’s zhuowang “seize and go.” In the central courtyard of their home: YCJXL 
and TPGJ make Liu Gang a district magistrate of Shangyu (in modern Zhejiang 
Province, Shangyu district), so in these versions the courtyard referred to is un- 
derstood to be located in the district headquarters. 


Other material 


Note that the brief citation in TPYL 960 adds what seems to be further and more 
specific information about the filiation of their arts: “Liu Gang received the Way 
of Lord Lao. When he had completed it, he climbed up a tall locust tree and flew 
o into the clouds.” 

ZG 10/25a-b details the days on which Liu Gang and Lady Fan, “seekers of 
transcendence,” avoided contact with each other and discusses the reasons for 
this prohibition, having to do with the emergence from the pupils of the eyes on 
these days of the respective somatic “corpses” of the partners and their subse- 
quent conflict, causing blood to flow into the cranial niwan chamber. ‘Tao 
Hongjing’s note to the passage reads: “Gang’s wife appears in Shenxian zhuan as 
well as in the Tiger and Leopard Talismans, and these various materials all match 
what is in the scriptures of the Perfected. They may thus be reliably distributed 
and used.” 


A7. Feng Gang 


Sources 


TPYL 724/5b; XYBZ 1/18a; TPGJ 4.2; LeiS 3/6a; GZJ 2/10b; TDTJ 34/9b; 
LWMS 8/1a; SKQS 1/ga-b. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS = TPGJ. TPGJ is similar to TPYL but contains significant variations: the 
fifth month here becomes the ninth, and instead of decocting his herbal mixture 
and forming it into pellets, Feng Gang is said to have decocted it in nine heating 
cycles (jiw 7 “nine” and wan 4. “pellet, pill, bolus” being visually similar and eas- 
ily mistaken for each other, especially in alchemical and pharmaceutical texts where 
a discussion of pellets was to be expected). TPGJ also adds the last sentence in- 
cluded in the translation. 
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XYBZdi_ ers but slightly: Feng Gang here is a native of Yuanyang, and his pro- 
cedure involves burying the mixture for a hundred days. GZJ and LeiS have sim- 
ply: “Feng Gangsheng gathered various kinds of herbs and flowers, decocted these 
and formed the product into pellets, which he ingested. Later he departed as a tran- 
scendent.” TDTJ is close to TPGJ. 


‘Translation texts 


TPYL 724, except for the last sentence, which is based on TPGJ 4. 


Other material 


ZG 10/24a: “The initiate Master of the Dao Feng Gang was ill, so he closed his 
eyes and used interior vision. He caused his heart to generate fire so as to burn up 
his body. When his body was consumed, he [visually] fixed on it and caused his 
essence to flutter back and forth. His sickness was now cured. ‘This is the ‘secret, 
efficacious [method] of visually fixing on the fire of the afflicted spot.’” To this, 
Tao Hongjing adds the following note: “He appears in Shenxian zhuan, [according 
to which] he was capable of brewing [a mixture of] many herbs and using [the 
product] to raise the dead.” 

SDOX 3/132, citing | Taiping? | Guang ji, makes Feng Gang a native of Hanyang. 
It says that he sealed up his herbal mixture from the first through the ninth month, 
then buried it for a hundred days, then formed pellets from the residue. Otherwise 
it is similar in content to the above versions but is not identical to any of them, in- 


cluding TPGJ. 


A8. Feng Heng 


Sources 


HWDWZ 6b—7b; SJZ 2/24a; YWL]J 78/1330; TPYL 663/3b—4a (citing Leexian 
Zhuan), 669/5b, 724/6a, 812/6b, gg1/5a-b; SDZN 1/19b; XYBZ 3/14a; TDTJ 
21/ta; LWMS 10/12a-b; SKQOS 10/ga-b. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS = TDTJ. This version is more detailed and comprehensive than any of its 
predecessor passages. It includes the interview with Wei Emperor Wu that is de- 
scribed in SDQX (see below); it also, unlike any early sources, ends with a list of 
the scriptures that were included in the “essentials of his Way.” 

The first part of the HWDW2Z version closely resembles the other, more frag- 
mentary citations translated below. The second part not surprisingly links Feng Heng 
to the filiation of the texts with which it is centrally concerned: “Having heard that 
tLu Niisheng had obtained the Charts of the Perfect Forms of the Five Marchmounts, | Feng] 
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requested that scripture from him for several years. Later, Lu Niisheng finally de- 
cided to transmit it to him, as well as declaring to him all necessary instructions 
and regulations. Before this, Feng Junda had already been in the human realm for 
over two hundred years; but after this, he entered Dark-hill Mountain (Xuanqiu 
shan), and no one knew his whereabouts. As he was about to depart, he transmit- 
ted the Perfect Forms of the Five Marchmounts to Zuo Yuanfang [tZuo Ci]. Zuo Yuan- 
fang in turn transmitted them to Ge Xiaoxian [fGe Xuan].” Earlier in HWDWZ 
it is stated that the adept Lu Niisheng transmitted these charts to tJi Liao, who trans- 
mitted them to Feng Junda. After this point in the text, a long description—which 
bears comparing with HY 441—is given of the protective deities who may be sum- 
moned by those possessing these charts. Note that the early Tang commentary to 
HHS (82B/2750) cites a passage concerning Feng Junda from Han Wu Di neizhuan 
that tallies almost perfectly with the extant HWDW2Z passage partially translated 
here. The main di_ erences occur in the names of both mountains and the trans- 
mitted charts. 

SJZ: “Feng Junda was a native of Longxi. He ingested refined ‘liquid silver’ [? 
lian shuiyin—I suspect that the text, and others below that read similarly, has dropped 
the huang of huanglian| until he reached the age of a hundred; to look at him, one 
would have judged him to be around thirty. He rode a blue ox, so he came to be 
called the Blue Ox Dao-practitioner.” This passage occurs in a discussion of the 
Longxi area; there is no mention of a cult site connected with Feng. 

YWLJ: “Feng Junda was a native of Longxi. At first he ingested atractylis for 
fifty-some years. Then he entered Bird-Rat Mountain, where he ingested ‘liquid 
silver’ for over a hundred years. When he returned to his home village, he looked 
to be around twenty years old.” 

TPYL 669: “Feng Junda was a native of Longxi. He entered Bird-Rat Moun- 
tain and practiced a special diet. He lived there for more than a hundred years. He 
habitually rode a blue ox.” 

TPYL 724: “Feng Juda [sic] was over a hundred years old. He came and went 
several times to and from his home village; to look at him, one would judge him to 
be thirtysomething years old. He often rode a blue ox. If in his travels he heard of 
an epidemic with many deaths, then he would go to that place and, whether or not 
he knew them, administer drugs to treat the sick. At once they would all recover. 
He did not divulge his surname or style to people, but because he used a blue ox 
as his mount, he was called the Blue Ox Dao-practitioner.” 

TPYL 812: “Feng Junda was a native of Longxi. He ingested refined ‘liquid sil- 
ver’ [lan shuzyin again] and surpassed one hundred years in age. He always rode a 
blue ox, so people commonly referred to him as the Blue Ox Dao-practitioner.” 

TPYL gor: “Feng Junda ingested coptis root for over fifty years. Then he en- 
tered Bird-Rat Mountain and ingested refined ‘liquid silver’ [lian shutyin] for over 
a hundred years. He always rode a blue ox. If in his travels he encountered an epi- 
demic, he would treat all the sick with drugs, whether he knew them or not, and 
they would all recover.” 
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TPYL 663/3b—4< repeats the above material but then adds a concluding state- 
ment that I incorporate in the main translation. 

SDZN: “Feng Junda was a native of Longxi. When[ever?] he heard of an epi- 
demic, with the sick waiting for their deaths, he went to the place and, regardless 
of whether he knew them or not, administered drugs to them to treat them. At 
once they were all cured.” 

XYBZis short. The first drug mentioned 1s huang jing (“yellow essence’’), the sec- 
ond giuyin. The text adds that “he remained in the world for two hundred years, 
then entered Xuanqiu shan and attained the Way.” SKQS resembles the earlier, 
more laconic versions; it does not mention his reception or transmission of texts. 


‘Translation texts 


The first paragraph based on HWDWZ, which closely resembles early Traditions 
citations but is more coherent in its sequencing of sentences. The second para- 
graph based on TPYL 663/3b—4a. 


On other translations 


For a complete, alternative translation of the HWDWZ passage, see Smith, “Han 
Emperor Wu,” 567—69. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


And in some cases perform acupuncture: It is suspicious that no other early 
citation includes this clause; all the others mention only his use of medicinals. 
This might be an ideologically motivated insertion by the authors of HWDWZ. 
Dragon Hill Mountain (Longqiu shan): HWDW2Z gives Dark-Hill Moun- 
tain (Xuanqiu shan); TDTJ/LWMS give Primordial Hill Mountain (Yuanqiu 
shan). 


Other material 


HHS 82B/2750 has a short notice mentioning Feng along with two other adepts; 
see the translation under fDongguo Yan. 

ZG 10/2ga: “The initiate “The Blue Ox Dao-practitioner’ in the evenings when 
reclining would visually fix the sun over his forehead and the moon over his navel. 
In this way he avoided all types of demons and deviant spirits, summoned jade maid- 
ens down to himself, and put to route or occlusion all manner of disasters.” Tao 
Hong jing adds a note: “This is Feng Junda. He appears in Traditions of Divine Tran- 
scendents and in the Preface to the [Scripture on the] Five Marchmounts (Wuyue xu).” He does 
not appear in HY 441, possibly a descendant of the latter text. 

SDOQX 15/11b cites Gaodao zhuan. This version at first resembles the HWDWZ 
version, but then it adds material concerning Wei Emperor Wu’s request for in- 
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formation on the essentials of his methods for nourishing one’s nature. Feng replies 
in rhymed verse. 

HY 955, 7b—8a, contains a notice about him (recorded during the Yuan) that 
might preserve an inscription text on Mount Zhongnan. 


A9. Gan Shi 


Sources 


TPYL 40/1b, 989/1a; YWLJ 81/1384; XYBZ 2/18b; TDTJ 12/12b; LWMS 
10/8a—b; SKQS 10/ga. 


Comments on sources 


TPYL 40 contains all the information that the other two pre-Song quotations con- 
tain. The TPYL 989 and YWLJ extracts are identical. TD'TJ resembles the SDOX 
passage translated below, the main di_ erences being these: (1) it adds “arts of the 
bedchamber” as one of Gan’s methods; (2) it refers to Rong Cheng’s method as 
“Method of the Mystic and the Unsullied” (xwansu zhi fa); (3) it mentions that Gan 
made this method into a text “of one scroll.’ LWMS seems to have been based on 
TDTJ; so does SKQS, except that it gives his life span as “over three hundred years,” 
as the earlier sources do. 


‘Translation text 


TPYL 4o. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


Three hundred years: TPYL 989 and YWLJ give “more than three hundred 
years.” XYBZ gives 186 years. And departed as a transcendent: The phrase 
is supplied from XYBZ. 


Other material 


HHS 82B/2750 has a short entry on Gan Shi and two other adepts; I translate it 
under the {Dongguo Yan entry. Early Tang commentators on this passage added 
a citation from Cao Zhi’s Bian Dao lun, which is translated in the main text. 

SDQX 5/8b cites material from ZG, no longer found in the extant edition, that 
is significant for the filiation of techniques: “Gan Shi was a native of Taiyuan. He 
excelled at circulating pneuma, and he neither ate nor drank. He relied on Rong 
Chengzi’s method of attaining the Primordial and the Unsullied (de yuansu zhi fa); 
he used it and achieved striking results. When curing the sick he used neither 
acupuncture nor moxabustion nor medicinal soups. He remained in the human 
realm for over a hundred years, then entered Mount Wangwu and ascended as a 
transcendent.” Gan Shi is not mentioned in the extant ZG. 
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Al0O. Ge Xuan 


Sources 


SGZ 63/1427 (citing Baopuzi); BTSC 137/t10b, 145/5a, 148/5b; YWLJ 1/17, 
78/1328—29, 87/1502-3; TPYLg/5b, 664/2b, 736/7a~b, 760/5a-b, 773/3b, 935/9a, 
949/4a, 960/2a, 978/6b, 985/3b; CXJ 21/520; CTSJ 28/691; TPGJ 71.2, 466.6; 
SLF 2/4b, 27/t0a, 29/3a; BKLT 14/13b; LWMS 7/7b—11b; SKQOS 8/1a~—2b. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS = TPGJ 71. SKQS, which is significantly briefer, focuses on Ge Xuan’s place 
in Lingbao textual filiations and his performance of shyie; I have not ascertained 
its source, but this version obviously postdates Ge Hong. 

SGZ: Pei Songzhi’s commentary cites a narrative passage from Baopuzi that is 
not to be found there now; I believe the attribution is wrong and that Pei’s com- 
mentary actually preserves the earliest version of the Traditions text of these 
episodes, which are also attested later and are then attributed to Traditions. The re- 
marks concern, first, Ge Xuan’s ability after drinking to remain underwater for long 
periods, and second, the boating accident and Xuan’s underwater visit to Wu Zixu. 

BTSC 137: “There was a merchant who, returning from the sea, was passing 
by a temple to a god. [The god] had the [temple] recorder (+ 4#) take a letter to 
the merchant to be delivered to Transcendent Master Ge. So [the recorder] threw 
the letter onto the bow of the boat [as it passed], and the letter stuck fast there; the 
boatman could not budge it. When he had returned home, the merchant informed 
the Transcendent Master. Only when the Master himself went to take the letter 
could it be removed.” 

BTSC 145: “Whenever Ge Xuan met his friends, he would sit down [with them] 
beneath a tree. He would pierce a locust tree, catch [what flowed out] in a cup, and 
drink it; it was always fine wine. Then he would pick up a tile, stone, or a piece of 
a plant or tree, and dip it into the wine; on entering the mouth it always became 
meat.” 

BTSC 148: “Transcendent Master Ge wouldcuto — [part of] a locust tree and 
catch [the sap] in a cup; what he obtained was always fine wine.” TPYL 960 con- 
tains a version of this passage in which Ge’s name is written as Yun xianweng = 
li a. 

YWLJ 1: “While traveling, Ge Xuan passed a temple to a god; riding a car- 
riage, he failed to get down from it. In a moment, a fierce wind blew up from be- 
hind Xuan, scattering dust up into the sky. Xuan became incensed and cried, ‘How 
dare you, you little demon!’ He then raised his hand and pointed at the wind. At 
once the wind stopped.” TPYL g and SLF 2 contain the same matter, with slight 
variations in wording; so does TPYL 773, where the “wind” is further specified to 
be a “whirlwind” (huzfeng). 

YWL] 78: “Ge Xuan, styled Xiaoxian, received the 7L + i (i 4 from Zuo 
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Yuanfang. He was [once] dining with a guest when the conversation turned to arts 
of transformation. The guest said, ‘After we’ve finished eating, could you perform 
one special feat?’ ‘Since you’re able not to be in a hurry [to see it],’ Xuan replied, 
‘you'll see it in a hurry!’ With that, he spat out the food that was in his mouth, and 
it turned into several hundred large bees which all alighted on the guest’s body but 
did not sting. After the space of a meal, Xuan opened his mouth again, and the 
bees all flew back into it; Xuan chewed them up and ate them, for they had once 
again become the food he’d been eating. Xuan could point at a bed and cause it 
to move; he could point at toads or any other kind of crawling or flying creatures 
and cause them to dance to a beat just like people. Xuan provided fresh melons 
and dates for his guests in winter, and in summer he procured ice and snow. Also, 
he would have someone drop several dozen coins down a well; then, holding a ves- 
sel, he would stand at the well’s opening and call, ‘Coins, come out!’ and at once 
the coins would come flying up one by one out of the well. They were always the 
same ones that had just been thrown in. [Traditions] also says that when Ge Xuan 
served wine to guests, no one would bring it in; the cups would simply arrive of 
themselves before the guests, and they would never move away until they were emp- 
tied of wine. Hearing of him, the emperor said, “he commoners are longing for 
rain. Can you obtain some?’ ‘Rain is easy to obtain,’ said Xuan, so he wrote out a 
talisman and posted it in the local earth-god shrine. Within an hour, the sky and 
earth darkened and a great rain came flowing down.” 

YWLJ 87: “In winter, Ge Xuan would procure flesh dates and fresh melons for 
his guests.” 

TPYL 664: “Ge Xuan, styled Xiaoxian, received Ju + 4 3K # from Zuo Ci. 
He often ate atractylis. He told his disciple, Zhang Feng 7k &, ‘I will perform shi- 

jee and depart, setting out on the twelfth day of the eighth month.’ When the time 
arrived, Xuan dressed in robe and cap and lay down. He stopped breathing, but 
his color did not change. He had performed shyze and departed.” 

TPYL 736 contains an incomplete and somewhat garbled version of the 
fish/He bo episode, which 1s more fully related in TPYL 35. (Note, too, that YWLJ 
96/1672 cites virtually identical material from a Traditions of Former Worthies of Runan 
[Runan xianxian zhuan KBAR {2 |.) 

TPYL 760: “Once, while Ge Xuan was dining with guests, he caused all the 
food in his mouth to be transformed into several hundred bees. They alighted on 
the guests’ bodies. The guests overturned their utensils and mats in their alarm. 
Xuan then opened his mouth and the bees all flew back in.” 

TPYL 935: “Ge Xuan saw a man selling large fish. He said to the merchant, 
‘Might I trouble [one of] these fish to make a trip to the River Uncle’s (He bo) 
abode?’ “The fish is already dead,’ answered the merchant. ‘No problem,’ said Xuan, 
and with that he wrote out something in vermilion on paper, placed the paper in 
the fish’s mouth, and threw the fish into the water. In a moment the fish returned 
and leapt up onto the bank. A letter was retrieved [from its mouth], written in black 
on azure paper [?] in what looked like clerical script. On another occasion, Xuan 
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was sitting in a tower with the ruler of Wu when he noticed that a prayer for rain 
was about to be made by people in the earth-god shrine. Xuan said, ‘Rain is easy 
to obtain.’ With that, he wrote a talisman and posted it inside the shrine. In the 
space of an hour a great rain poured down. The ruler asked, ‘Might it be arranged 
for there to be fish in the water?’ Again Xuan wrote a talisman, throwing it into 
the water, and in a moment there were hundreds of large fish. [The ruler] had 
them prepared and served them.” TPGJ 466 gives a slightly garbled variation on 
these same two episodes. 

TPYL 949: “Ge Xuan could point at toads and cause them to dance to music. 
When he ordered them to stop, they stopped.” 

TPYL 978: “In winter, Ge Xuan procured fresh melons for his guests.” SLF 27 
has the same but omits “in winter.” 

TPYL 985: “Ge Xuan, styled Xiaoxian, received 7L #} 4 i (i & from Zuo 
Yuanfang.” 

CXJ 21 contains a version of the fish merchant episode. Here the fish “trans- 
forms” upon hitting the water—into what we are not told. When it returns and 
leaps ashore, it “disgorge[s] a letter written in black [on?] something azure-colored 
the size of a tree leaf,” then departs again. 

CTSJ: “Ge Xuan was once traveling by boat. With him was a vessel contain- 
ing several dozen talismans [and other?] documents on wooden tablets (# 7 j& 
= AL 44 % + AL). Someone asked whether the talismans weree _ ective and what 
they could do. With that, Xuan took out a talisman and cast it into the river, and 
it made its way downstream with the current. Then he took out another talisman 
and cast it into the river as well; it proceeded upstream against the current.” 

SLF 29 contains a version of the fish messenger episode, without any significant 
variations from earlier versions. 

BKLT 14: “Transcendent Master Ge leaned on a catalpa-wood table while prac- 
ticing the [arts of] transcendence and obtaining the Dao on Mount Niji. Later 
this table transformed into a three-legged white deer, which left the mountain and 
departed.” This deer is alluded to in the inscription by Tao Hong jing discussed 
below. 


‘Translation texts 


TPGJ, except for the following episodes: (1) The paragraph about the exorcistic 
whipping is based on both TPGJ and a citation from Dantai xinlu in SDQX 17 
(see further comments below). (2) The bee episode, though represented in briefer 
form in TPGJ, is based on its somewhat more detailed version in YWLJ 78. 
(3) The paragraph beginning “Xuan could point at a bed and cause it to move” 
is based on YWL] 78, to which TPGJ is very close; TPGJ adds the elements 
enclosed in < >. (4) The paragraph beginning “Xuan was once traveling by 
boat in the emperor’s entourage” is based on TPGJ, but the content is attested 


in SGZ. 
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‘Textual notes to the translation 


Received from Zuo Yuanfang the Scripture on the Elixirs of the Nine 
[Tripods] [and the Scripture on the] Elixir of Gold Liquor: TPYL 985 and 
TPG] 71 have 7. A 4 HK 4) &; YWLJ 78 has 7u At IK A &; TPYL 664 has 7 
Ft 4 i #. The versions of Zuo Ci’s Traditions hagiography cited in TPYL 663 
and TPGJ 11 (as well as the version we may assume is silently quoted in YOO. 
85) all agree with TPYL 664 in their wording of the title(s) of the scripture(s) Zuo 
Ci received and transmitted to Ge Xuan. Unlike Fukui (Shinsenden), Sawada (Shin- 
senden), and Giintsch (Shen-hsien), none of whom provides any helpful information 
on the phrase or any rationale for their construal of it, I understand the phrase 
WL Ft & %& # to be a contraction of two scripture titles, because Ge Hong 
nowhere else in Traditions or Inner Chapters mentions a scripture of this title and 
the two separate scriptures whose titles seem to be elided here—7iuding dan jing 
and Finye dan jing—were central to his textual patrimony. A box: Translating qi 
4, but perhaps a pot, tube, or even bag is meant by this term. Several dozen 
talismans and other documents on wooden tablets: Preferring CXJ’s 4L 
to TPGJ’s 44. The two joined together in one place: reading = instead of 
= in TPGJ. Ge once stayed as a guest in someone’s home while pass- 
ing through Wukang: Reading ‘} for TPGJ’s # . This paragraph of the trans- 
lation is based not only on TPGJ but also on a citation from Dantat xinlu in SDQOX 
17/ga, the only other version of this episode of which I am aware. ‘TPGJ men- 
tions no place-name; SDOX locates the event at Wukang. TPGJ terms the spirit 
medium daogjing # 7% (“one who channels emanations”); SDQX terms her niiwu 
& MH (“a female spirit medium”). In SDQX, the host commissions (4) the fe- 
male medium to call the supplicated god down into herself (F 7##); and it is then 





the god who, through her, “orders” (4+) Xuan to drink wine and who speaks 
rudely to him (@ # 4% #). In TPGJ, it is the ailing host whoo ers Xuan wine 
to drink ({# & #X i), but it is the medium who speaks rudely to him. TPGJ speaks 
of the host as making 0 erings to (# #4) the god through the medium; SDQX 
does not. On an azure [ paper] the size of a tree leaf: All versions are a bit 
vague, but it seems to be the writing that is black and the writing surface that is 
azure-colored (# £,). TPGJ concludes this episode by saying that the fish then 
“flewo  ,” which may be what is reflected in the partially damaged TPYL 736, 
but other early versions omit this detail, and so have I. Ge often entertained 
guests ...: No early Traditions citation of which I am aware preserves this com- 
ment on Ge’s multilocality as a host, but a similar remark is made in the extant 
NP (see below). By the roadside: Earlier sources locate this ritual in the earth- 
god shrine (which might well have been located by a road). Ge was once trav- 
eling by boat ...: Reading ‘} for TPGJ’s #. Cut a plant or pierce a tree: 
In earlier sources it is specifically a locust tree that Ge taps in this manner. Zhang 
Dayan: In TPYL, the disciple’s name is Zhang Feng #; in XPL, it is Zhang 
Gong #. Thirteenth day: TPYL has “twelfth.” The wind had stopped at 
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just this one residence: Emending TPGJ in accordance with the variation in 


LWMS, #), for Jb. 


Other material 


Ge Xuan is mentioned several times in ZG—not surprising, given his key role in 
the filiation of both some early scriptures adopted by the Shangqing sect and the 
rival Lingbao scriptures. (1) 5/8b3, he is identified as a teacher of one Xie Zhijian 
ah Az BR , a person mentioned again in connection with Ge Xuan at12/gario_— and 
at 14/443. (2) 11/20b4, a request is written out by Xu Mi to Yang Xi to inquire of 
the Shangqing divine informants for information on the current location and sta- 
tus of Ge Xuan. (In a note, Tao Hongjing comments that the question must have 
been posed by people—presumably relatives—from Ge’s village.) In Bokenkamp’s 
translation: “It is said that Ge Xiaoxian has also achieved the Dao. Where is he 
now? Mortals are clamoring in their desire to know” (Bokenkamp, “Sources,” 442, 
romanization modified here and below). (3) At 12/3a7 _. comes the divine answer: 
“You have inquired concerning Ge Xuan. He is skillful at magical transformation 
(# 21), but clumsy at managing his body (/#]| 4). At present, he has only just 
achieved immortality (7 9). He is not a transcendent. When he first came to the 
Chang mountains, he entered Mount Gaizhu. He is also able to ride tigers and dis- 
patch spirits. There is nowhere that he does not go, but he has barely achieved any 
rank at all” (#8 7A A 4% 5 FR HL) (tr. Bokenkamp, “Sources,” 442, modified). In his 
note to this passage, Tao adds (12/3b3): “Given this [divine] answer, it is clear that 
[Ge Xuan] is merely an earthbound transcendent. Seen in this light, the Lingbao 
claim that he is Left Transcendent Duke of the Grand Bourne (* He Ze A aS) 18 
preposterous.” 

Some of this ZG material is cited in TPYL 662/6b but attributed there to SDZN. 

Lingbao scriptures naturally assign Ge Xuan a more exalted celestial post, since 
he was claimed by their author, Ge Chaofu, as the human progenitor of the Ling- 
bao dispensation—the original recipient of the Lingbao revelations. They also pro- 
vide him with a more heroic and cosmic hagiography than even his grand-nephew 
Ge Hong thought to supply. For a discussion of these sources (which include Dun- 
huang MSS Stein 1351 and Pelliot 2454 and HY 1106 and 1107), see Bokenkamp, 
“Sources,” 442-43, 484-85. 

The text of a stele inscription on Ge Xuan attributed to Tao Hong jing is pre- 
served in HY 1044, 2/5a9—8b2 and is anthologized (in simplified characters, with 
punctuation) in Chen, Jinshi, 21-22. It is titled R KAMA FT B fill A Z *; the 
title refers not to the location of the stele but to the title of Ge Xuan’s own post 
in the celestial hierarchy (according to Lingbao scriptures). (The narrative core 
of the text begins at 6b4.) Tao characterizes Ge Xuan as Ge Hong’s great-uncle; 
and he repeats his claim that Xuan’s Lingbao title as Left Transcendent Duke of 
the Grand Bourne is without basis. Mugitani (“T6,” 64) dates the inscription to 
522 C.E. 
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XYBZ 2/13a: “The Lingbao scriptures say that Transcendent Master Ge, 
whose personal name was Xuan, was meditating on the Dao on Mount Tiantai at 
the age of eighteen when [his devotion] moved three Perfected Ones to descend 
and bestow on him all of the Lingbao scriptures, the Golden and the Yellow Reg- 
isters, and the methods for performing the zha ceremonies. ‘Today when the zhaz 
is performed, the “Three Masters’ (= Ff) who are invited [to descend to the altar] 
are none other than the three Perfected Ones who descended with these scriptures.” 

SDOX 6/3a~b quotes material on Ge Xuan from Gaodao zhuan; 11/11a, 12/ 4a, 
14/14a-b, and 17/ga from Dantai xinlu (14 relates a dialogue between Ge Xuan and 
two Buddhist monks on the question of whether Laozi or the Buddha was prior, 
and 17 relates the story of his punishment of a shamaness and, through her, of an 
overweening local god; on this see above). 

BKLT 10/2a, 89/12a contain brief passages; neither identifies its source. 

HY 171 (compiled in 1293 by Chen Cai), ga, has a five-line entry on Ge Xuan, 
focusing on his role as alleged recipient of the Lingbao scriptural revelations, but 
does not cite Traditions or any other hagiography by title. 

The Daoist canon contains a Taiji Ge xiangong zhuan (HY 450). 1am unsure of its 
date and provenance; it is probably a later reworking of the Lingbao material noted 
above, 

TDTJ 23/1a—23b (the entire fascicle 23) contains an extensive hagiographic trea- 
tise on Ge Xuan. 

XPL 2/19b—20b has an entry on Ge Xuan that briefly summarizes his esoteric 
skulls and then focuses on his performance of s/uje. In this version, his disciple is named 
Zhang Gong #. The entry goes on to summarize what is said of Ge Xuan in ZG. 


All. Guangchengzi 


Sources 


WX 22/21a; TPYL 663/3a (citing Lzexian zhuan); TPGJ 1.3; SLF 25/1b (citing Lie- 
xian zhuan); YJQOQ 109/1a—b; SDQX 7/8a; TDT]J 2/2a—-b; LWMS 1/1a-b; SKOS 
1/1a-b. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS = TPGJ. Everything in the TPGJ version, with only minor variations, up 
through the words “to wander in the wilds with no bounds,” is attested in the TPYL 
quotation, and WX contains the opening section (through “in a stone chamber”). 
Furthermore, YJQQ contains the entire passage translated here, with only slight 
variations of wording from the TPGJ quotation. SDQX also remains close to these 
sources, although it does not give the entire set of verses; TDTJ is close to TPGJ 
and gives all of the adept’s verse response. 
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‘Translation text 


TPGJ. I have adapted parts of Graham’s translation of the <huangzi 11 passage, 
which was clearly Ge Hong’s source. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


As for myself, I abide where [Heaven and Earth, Yin and Yang] are 
one ...: These terms are supplied from the Zhuangzi text; the Traditions passage, 
which omits that text’s references to these two pairs, with its # here (and also in 
the next line of verse) otherwise makes little sense. 


Other material 


HY 388, 3/17bio __., narrates the Yellow Thearch’s quest for teachings and in- 
cludes a brief mention of Master Guangcheng (see 17b6 and Kaltenmark, “Re- 
marques,” 10). 

HY a2g0, 4a, contains a version of the Yellow Thearch’s interview with Master 
Guangcheng. 

The huangzi 11 passage is partially cited in XYBZ 1/4b—sa. 


A12. Hu gong (Sire Gourd) and Fei Changfang 


Note on Fei Changfang: LWMS and SKQS have no separate hagiography of 
him; they both subsume the material about him under the hagiography of Hu gong, 
as does TPGJ. Although a few early sources quote material about Fei Changfang 
that does not mention Hu gong, it seems likely to me that the two had always been 
connected in the textual traditions, so I treat them together here. 


Sources 


OMYS 10/261; BTSC 133/13b, 148/8b; YWLJ 96/1670 (citing Lzexian zhuan); 
TPYL 51/6a, 394/6b—7a, 662/5b (citing SDZN), 664./2b, 710/gb (two citations), 
761/8b, 860/4b, 930/ 2a, 932/3a~-b, 962/5a; CXJ 26/643, 30/739; XYBZ 3/5a-b; 
TPGJ 12.1; SLF 7/15b, 14/3b, 14/3b—4a; HLSS 14/3b—4a; SDQX 8/12b—13a; LeiS 
3/12b; TDTJ 20/7a-10a; LWMS 5/ga-11b; SKQS g/1a-4a. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS = TPGJ. SKQS di ers in phrasing but is closely parallel in content. 
QMYS (and cf. TPYL 962, which is virtually identical): “Sire Gourd wanted 
to depart together with Fei Changfang, but Changfang feared that his family would 
become aware of it. The Master then drew a length of green bamboo, instructing 
him, ‘Return home and say that you are sick. Place this bamboo on the spot where 
you are lying. Then secretly come back here.’ Changfang did as instructed. His fam- 
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ily perceived this bamboo as his corpse; they wailed and wept over it and performed 
a funeral for it.” 

BTSC 133: “Sire Gourd sent Fei Changfang back home by giving him a bam- 
boosta and saying, ‘Ride this. You will arrive at your home.’ Changfang bade him 
farewell, mounted the sta, and suddenly it was as if he fell asleep. When he woke, 
he had already arrived at home. He threw the sta mto Ge Lake; then, glancing at 
it after a little while, he saw that it had formed a whole green grove.” (Cf. TPYL 
710 below.) 

BTSC 148: “Sire Gourd visited Fei Changfang upstairs. He told him, ‘I brought 
a bit of wine. Come and drink it.’ But more than ten men could not lift [the vessel 
upstairs]. The Master then descended and carried it up with only one finger. They 
all drank from it and still the wine was not used up.” 

YWLJ: See notation on TPYL 932 below. 

TPYL 51: “Sire Gourd received Fei Changfang into his stone chamber. Above 
their heads was a huge stone several dozen feet in diameter. It hung suspended by 
a length of twine. A mass of snakes converged on it and bit through the twine, sev- 
ering it, but Changfang did not move a muscle. The Master patted him and said, 
“You are teachable.’” 

TPYL 394: “The origins of Sire Gourd are unknown. He came from some dis- 
tant region. He sold medicines, giving the money he obtained to the hungry and 
homeless. He habitually hung a gourd above his seat [in the market?], and after 
sunset he would jump into it. The market administrator Fei Changfang noticed this 
from an upper-story window and realized that he was no ordinary man. So he did 
his sweeping and cleaning for him, and he took him gifts of pastries. The Master 
then told Changfang to jump into the gourd with him. Inside were visible many- 
storied towers each with staggered gates and several dozen attendants.” 

TPYL 662: “Sire Gourd, Xie Yuan (3% 74 #f 7C),? was a native of Liyang. He 
sold drugs in the market, always charging the same price, and when they were ad- 
ministered to the sick they alwayse ected a cure. He would tell people, ‘After tak- 
ing this medicine, you will vomit such and such an object and should recover on 
such and such a day,’ and the outcome was always as he predicted. In a single day 
he would collect several myriad pieces of cash, but he would distribute it all to the 
destitute, the hungry, and the cold in the marketplace. Fei Changfang, the market 
administrator, recognized his character and later paid a visit to the Sire, who led 
him away, bestowed on him his curative arts, and then ordered him to return. Af- 
terward, Sire Gourd departed as a transcendent. Dai Gongbo #& “4 44, who wrote 
[?] the 2éllow Book of Taiwei * tit % ¥ in ten-odd fascicles, was none other than 
Sire Gourd’s teacher.” It seems quite possible that either this represents early Tra- 


2. This, the earliest text (other than, perhaps, an earlier recension of NP; see below) to give the 
Gourd Master’s actual name, is supported by a Dantai xinlu quotation in SDQX 4/8b 6-9, which opens: 
Alt 4S; and the heading for this quote indicates that the SDOX compiler understood the 
graph — as part of his name. 
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ditions material here misattributed to SDZN or that this is a quotation of a now- 
lost SDZN passage that was itself quoting Traditions. 

TPYL 664: “Sire Gourd, Xie Yuan (# 7 # 7C), was a native of Liyang. Fei 
Changfang took him as his teacher. And the Taoist practitioner Li Yiqi took his 
two disciples and departed with them for many years. Changfang and these two 
disciples [later] all achieved concealment, liberation and transformation (% #& ## 
{t).” This citation corresponds to a passage in the extant Baopuzi neipian (see be- 
low) and appears to have been misattributed to Traditions. 

TPYL 710: There are two Traditions citations in this fascicle, both on the same 
folio page. Translations follow. 

(A) “Fei Changfang wanted to seek the Way but was dissuaded by his family’s 
worry [about him]. So Sire Gourd cut a section of green bamboo the length of 
Changfang’s body and had Changfang hang it up in his house. On seeing it, his 
family thought he had hung himself; old and young, they all were startled and wept, 
and so they encoffined and buried him. Changfang was standing close by their 
sides, but none of them saw him. Later, when Changfang returned home, no one 
in his family believed it was really he. He told them, “What you buried that day 
was justa bamboo sta.’ Then they opened the grave and sawthe sta, which was 
still intact.” 

(B) “When Sire Gourd sent Fei Changfang back home, he gave him a bamboo 
sta, [saying,] “Ride this and you will arrive at home. [Afterward,] throw the sta 
into Ge Lake.’ So Changfang mounted the sta. Suddenly it was as if he fell asleep. 
Then he had arrived at his home. He tookthe sta and threw it into Ge Lake. When 
he glanced back at it, it had become a green dragon.” 

TPYL 761: “Sire Gourd sold medicinals. He habitually hung a gourd over his 
seat. After sundown he would jump into it.” 

TPYL 860: “Sire Gourd hailed from a distant region. He sold medicinals. He 
habitually hung a gourd over his seat, and each evening after sunset he jumped into 
it. The market administrator Fei Changfang noticed this from an upper-story win- 
dow and realized that he was no ordinary man. So he personally went to do the 
Master’s sweeping and cleaning for him, and he presented him with steamed cakes. 
The Master then told Changfang to jump into his gourd with him. Inside, the gourd 
was full of towers, belvederes, five-colored covered corridors, and pavilions, as well 
as attendants along the way.” 

TPYL 930 is virtually identical to the CXJ 30/739 passage translated below. 

TPYL 932, based on YWLJ (which is erroneously attributed to Lzexian zhuan), 
contains a detailed version of Changfang’s exorcism of a demon from the district 
headquarters in Runan. This passage forms the basis of part of my translation. 
SDQX 8 contains a simplified version of the same episode. 

TPYL 962 is virtually identical to the QMYS passage translated above. 

CXJ 26 is virtually identical to TPYL 860. 

CXJ 30: “Fei Changfang departed together with Sire Gourd. Later, Sire Gourd 
expressed his regrets and sent himo_. Changfang was worried that he would be 
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unable to reach home again, but the Master gave him the walking sta he nor- 
mally used, so that he could use it as a mount. Suddenly it was as if Ghangfang 
had fallen asleep, and he was at home. He threw the bamboo sta he had ridden 
into Ge Lake, and then, when he looked back at it, he saw that it had become a 
green dragon.” 

The XYBZ entry seems unusually complete and coherent for this text. For the 
most part, it reflects above-noted, earlier-attested material, but it adds a few ele- 
ments not documented in earlier sources. In sequence it is the same as TPGJ, but 
it omits some of the material included in TPGJ. 

HLSS: “Fei Changfang could shrink (suo) the veins of the earth, so that a thou- 
sand li of them were assembled before one’s eyes.” 

LeiS, although parallel to HLSS, gives important additional information: “Fei 
Changfang met Sire Gourd, who possessed divine arts. [One of these was] the abil- 
ity to shrink the veins of the earth, so that a thousand li of them were assembled 
before one’s eyes. When he released them, they returned to their former state.” 

SLF 7 is virtually identical to TPYL 51, as is SLF 14/3b to the second Traditions 
citation in TPYL 710 and as is SLF 14/3b—4a to the first citation in TPYL 710. 

TDTYJ begins similarly to TPGJ (but the source cited in a note in 20/8bg is HHS), 
but later in the passage (20/gb8 _ .) it also cites Dantai xinlu (confirming Hu gong’s 
name as Xie Yuanyi) on, among other things, a temple (mao) to Hu gong, said by 
some to stand on or near a Sire Gourd Mountain in Xinghua commandery $# 44 
® [sic]; a Suspended Gourd Abbey ®& # #4, is also mentioned as standing in 
Caizhou # }|. Other temple sites associated with Hu gong and Fei Changfang 
are also mentioned here. 


‘Translation texts 


Overall, I follow the TPGJ version, leaving unenclosed in brackets the elements of 
the narrative attested in earlier sources. However, in translating the Runan exor- 


cism episode, I largely follow TPYL 9332, to which the TPGJ text is closely similar. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


Sire Gourd’s [original] name is unknown: In some early version of NP, how- 
ever, his name seems to have been given as Xie Yuan or Xie Yuanyi # 72 —, be- 
cause TPYL 664, although attributing the citation to Traditions, in fact seems to 
have drawn it from NP, given that there is an almost identical passage in the ex- 
tant recension of that text (see translation of TPYL citation above and “Other 
material” below). This name is supported by a Dantai xinlu quotation in SDQX 
4/8b6—g and TDTJ 20/gb8, which opens: “Xie Yuanyi was styled Sire Gourd.” 
Also, although TPGJ gives no place of origin (and although the TPYL 860 quo- 
tation says that he “hailed from a distant region”), ‘TPYL 664—claiming Yradi- 
ttons as its source but probably based on some version of NP—says that he came 
from Liyang. And finally, the citation of SDZN in TPYL 662—perhaps a misat- 
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tributed citation from Traditions, or perhaps a citation of a lost SDZN citation from 
Traditions—also gives his name as Xie Yuan. O erings of steamed cakes: In 
translating this phrase, I follow TPGJ’s verb, gong ## (rather than TPYL 394’s more 
generic jin %), and TPYL 394’s object, binger ## #4 (rather than TPGJ’s more 
generic zhuan #). With towers, multiple gateways, streets, and several 
dozen attendants: Compare the earlier-attested phrasings of this passage trans- 
lated above. XYBZ, echoing them all, adds to the inside-the-gourd world an in- 
ternal sun and moon. “I am a transcendent. Formerly I was stationed in 
the celestial courts, but because of my carelessness in an official mat- 
ter I was found guilty and was therefore banished to the human realm”’: 
XYBZ has the sentence “I am a transcendent,” but TPGJ is the earliest source to 
mention anything about the banishment. “Celestial courts” translates A # . “I 














am an ignorant person of mere flesh . . . ”: Again, T'PGJ is the earliest source 
to contain any mention of this humble protestation. “I want to go more than 
Ican say... ”’: Compare the version of this part of the narrative cited in TPYL 
710 (translated above). I will bestow on you the rank of dishang zhuzhe Ht, 
= #:XYBZ, which summarizes this entire trials episode merely by noting that 
Changfang flunked his third test, gives the title simply as zhuzhe = #. As for the 
bamboosta_..., Fei cast it into Ge Lake, and when he looked back at 
it, it had become an azure dragon: Note (above) that in the TPYL 710 cita- 
tion of this episode, Sire Gourd had previously directed Fei to throw his sta into 
the lake. This part of Fei Changfang’s story seems to have been embedded in lo- 
cal lore in the area of Ge Lake: see the discussion below. He could shrink the 
veins of the earth: Compare the translations of the HLSS and LeiS citations 
above. 


Other material 


ZG 14/15ar1_—.: “Shi Cun iit, TE was a native of Qi. He styled himself Wan Yingzi. 
He obtained arts of concealing and transforming his phosphors. Now he resides 
on the Central Marchmount or in the Lesser Chamber [a peak on Mount Song]. 
Once there was a certain Sire Gourd; he was none other than this person. He has 
not yet received [ordination] texts from the Most High A _E #, and so he has not 
yet attained the status of a Perfected One. His practices consist [merely] of the skills 
of using Jade Axe and Martial Fire talismans which he had bestowed on him. Shi 
Cun was one among the three thousand followers of Confucius (? 4  # F = 

F Z %).” Tao Hongjing’s note at this point reads: “There is such a person within 
the limits of the three thousand [followers], but he was not among the seventy-two 
[disciples].? This makes it clear that the Master [Confucius] did not include tran- 
scendence in his teachings. Sire Gourd was the teacher of Fei Changfang. Part of 


3. “Seventy-two followers” of Confucius are mentioned in NP 12/225 (Ware 203). 
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the text of the Martial [emending to omit one of the two # graphs] Fire talisman 
still exists today.” 

SDOX 4/8b~—ga cites Dantai xinlu on the master-disciple relationship of Sire 
Gourd and Fei Changfang. SDQX 7/3a~, citing the same text, gives a similar nar- 
rative and also mentions some of Changfang’s arts, including “earth-shrinking.” 
SDOX 5/i1a cites a Maoshan ji passage concerning Changfang’s activities in the 
vicinity of Maoshan, including the discovery of a rock that turned into a black sub- 
stance that, the text notes, is “still used today” for writing talismans. SDOX 
8/12b—18< (citing Traditions) contains a version of the narrative of Fei Changfang’s 
exorcism of the demon in Runan found earlier in TPYL 932. 

BKLT 7/7a, 31/11a, 89/12a, 95/28b, and 100/7b contain material about Hu 
gong and Fei Changfang, but in none of these cases is a source cited by title. 


A13. Ji Liao 
Sources 


HWDWZ 13b-16b; TPYL 373/8a, 901/6a—b; CXJ 16/400; MOJZ 2/78; XYBZ 
3/4b; TPGJ 12.2; SDOX 6/a21a, 10/11b; BKLT 62/21b—22a; LeiS 3/8b; GZJ 2/134; 
TDTJ 20/5b—6b; LWMS 5/12a~-14a; SKOS 7/6b—ogb. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS = TPGJ. SKQS, although it di ers somewhat in wording, closely resem- 
bles TDT]. 

The three most important ways in which HWDWZ (tr. Smith, “Han Emperor 
Wu,” 579~83) di ers from other early sources are (1) it makes Ji a student of Li 
Shaojun; (2) it says that he wrote a commentary to the Yang (TPG is the next text 
to pick up this element); (3) it gives a more coherent version of the body division 
episode. 

TPYL 373 contains a one-line, rather garbled version of the hair-darkening 
episode. 

TPYL go: gives a garbled version of Ji’s visit to the capital and the aristocrats’ 
horseback pursuit as he calmly escaped on his mule. 

CXJ: “When Ji Zixun was young, he once served at the commandery level. No 
one knew he had the Way. During more than three centuries his complexion never 
changed. Then he died. After he had been in the coffin for an evening, it shook 
and made a noise like thunder and lightning. A brilliant light illuminated the room, 
and the coffin was seen to float upward in the courtyard. Inside it there was no 
longer any person; only a pair of shoes remained. In a moment, the sounds of 
people, horses, pipes, and drums were heard on the road nearby.” 

MOQJZ: “Ji Zixun was a native of Qi. He was selected as a Filial and Incorrupt 
and was made a Gentleman of the Interior, and he also served as a Commandant. 
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No one knew he possessed a Way. In his village he often yielded to others on good 
faith. In over two hundred years his countenance did not age. 

“Once he asked to hold the infant child of some neighbors. He accidentally 
dropped the child on the ground, killing it. The neighbors took Zixun at his word 
and did not lose their utter respect for him, so they simply buried the child. More 
than twenty days later, Zixun came into their home from somewhere carrying their 
infant, and returned it to them. The family feared it was a ghost; Zixun left. Then 
they went out to where the child had been buried, dug in the ground, and saw only 
clay. 

“All of the old people in the village had gone gray. But when Zixun would sit 
and talk with them for an evening, their hair would revert to black. 

“All the notables in the capital were intent on meeting him; they competed 
with each other in inviting him to their homes, and all the students at the Impe- 
rial Academy invited him as well. So Zixun said to them, ‘I will come to you on 
such and such a month and day.’ When the appointed time arrived, Zixun set out 
for his destination leaving only the time it takes to eat a meal to get there. He ar- 
rived [in the capital] before noon. Thus, in less than half a day he had traveled 
over a thousand &. On arriving and seeing students, he asked, ‘Now then, who 
was it who wished to see me?’ He spoke with him a while, notifying his host that 
he must leave by noon; and when noon came he did so. He did this in twenty- 
threedi_ erent places [on the same day]. All the notables were delighted, and all 
said that he had visited them first. But the next day, when they compared their 
experiences, they learned that all of them had seen Zixun with the same features, 
wearing the same clothes, but that what they had discussed varied according to 
the topics each host had raised. People far and wide were astonished at this and 
thought it very strange. 

“And when Zixun set out from the capital [to return home], he was riding a 
gray mule. 

“He left by the east gate, proceeding slowly along the road. All the notables set 
out after him on horseback at a gallop, but none could catch up to him. Although 
they chased him half the day, there was always a li or so distance between them 
and him, so they finally gave up.” 

XYBZ largely resembles the MQJZ account (omitting the offices held, the res- 
urrection of the child, and the ability to turn others’ hair from gray to black), in 
less detail. 

SDQX 6 resembles the MOJZ account almost verbatim through the child res- 
urrection episode but stops there. SDQX ro: “Ji Zixun once traveled by donkey 
cart to visit various students. On his way, passing through Yingyang [in Henan], 
he stopped to rest at someone’s home. His donkey suddenly died; it lay sti on the 
ground, and worms were crawling out of it. When his host hurriedly informed him 
of this, Zixun said, ‘Oh, no matter.’ At the time he was just sitting down to a meal, 
and only when he had finished eating did he calmly rise, go out, and tap the don- 
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key with his sta’ . The donkey instantly jumped up in response and walked about 
Just as it had before.” 

BKLT 62 gives an abbreviated version of the introductory lines (it puts his 
longevity at “more than ¢hree hundred years”) and then a version of the shyie scene 
that is very similar to that found in CXJ. 

LeiS and GZJ contain truncated versions of Ji’s simultaneous visits to twenty- 
three hosts. 

TDTJ notes that some of its material is taken from HHS, other material (only 
a brief statement cited at the end of the passage) from “a xzanzhuan.” The bulk of 
this passage, like SKQS, adheres to the content and sequence of the HWDWZ ver- 
sion. Only these three texts—HWDWZ, TDT]J, and SkQS—nmake Ji the disciple 
of Li Shaojun. 


‘Translation texts 


Sequencing of episodes is based on TPGJ. The first paragraph is based on MQJZ 
and (for the final sentence) HWDW2Z; the second is based primarily on MQJZ, 
secondarily on HWDWZ; the third (the hair-darkening episode) is based on 
HWDWZ, which is more detailed than MOJZ, and here I have followed Thomas 
Smith’s translation (“Han Emperor Wu,” 580-81) with only small changes. 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth paragraphs (the body division episode) are based 
on HWDWZ; MQJZ also contains a version of this story, but in omitting to ex- 
plain the original connection between the student and Ji on the one hand and be- 
tween the student and the capital sophisticates on the other, MOJZ rather makes 
amess of the tale. Here again I am indebted to Smith’s translation (“Han Emperor 
Wu,” 581-83), although I have made some changes. 

The seventh and last paragraph is based on CXJ and TPGJ. There is no 
trace of Chen Gong (Master Chen) in any version of Ji Zixun’s story of which I 
am aware prior to TPG]. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


Ji Zixun: HWDWZ, alone among early sources, gives his ming, Liao; all others, up 
through TPGJ and beyond, identify him only by his style, Zixun, until the SKOS 
version, which gives his ming as Da. In the coffin there was only a clay child: 
HWDWZ and TPGJ share the expression ni er Yé, 54, apparently meaning a clay 
figurine made and placed in the grave as a substitute for the corpse (muchasasta 
or an article of clothing substituted for the adept’s body when achieving shyie). But 
MOQJZ simply has: “All they saw [in the grave] was clay.” 


Other material 


Yaolan item 2 (HWCS ed., 1a): “There were once divine persons (shenren) on Feather 
Mountain. They aimlessly wandered about on the Central Marchmount with Zuo 
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Yuanfang. They stayed as guests with Ji Zixun. When they were ready to depart, 
Zixun wished to detain them longer, and [so] it rained three times in two days. This 
[sort of rain] is nowadays called ‘the three rains of the fifth month’; it is also termed 
‘rain that detains guests.’” 

Ji Zixun’s official biography in the History of the Latter Han (HHS 82B/2745-46; 


cf. TPYL gor/ta) reads as follows: 


It is not known where Ji Zixun came from. During the jian’an period he was a guest 
at Wanju in Jiyin i [2 . He possessed a divinely marvelous Way. Once he was cradling 
a neighbor’s baby when his hands slipped and the baby fell to the ground and died. 
The parents were so terribly stricken with shock and grief that they could not bear 
to hear of it, but Zixun insisted on apologizing for his mistake. In the end nothing 
more was said of it, and the baby was buried. A little more than a month later, Zixun 
returned to them, cradling their child. The parents were frightened, saying, “The liv- 
ing and the dead travel di erent paths. Although we miss our child, please do not 
show her to us anymore.” But the child recognized her parents; happy, she smiled 
broadly and wanted to be moved toward them, and the mother, despite herself, took 
up the child and realized it was really their own. Although they were delighted, in 
their minds they still harbored doubts, so they secretly went to dig up [the grave] and 
see if their dead child was still there. All they saw were the child’s swaddling clothes. 
Only then did they believe. From this time forward, Zixun became widely known in 
the capital, and all the nobility lauded him. 

Later, he was traveling by donkey cart to visit various students in Xu [? # F ]. 
Passing through Yingyang, he was staying as a guest in someone’s home when his 
donkey suddenly lay down and died. Worms were crawling out of it. The host hur- 
riedly informed Zixun. Zixun said, “Oh, no matter.” At the time he was just sitting 
down to a meal, and only when he had finished eating did he calmly rise, go out, and 
tap the donkey with hissta _.'The donkey instantly jumped up in response and walked 
about just as it had before. And so Zixun continued on his way, followed by a thou- 
sand or more onlookers. When he reached the capital, he was attended by all, from 
high courtiers on down. He was always seated with several hundred others, all of whom 
set out wine and food; this lasted the whole day without cease. 

Because of this, he later went into hiding, no one knew where. On the day he left, 
all you saw were white clouds billowing upward, from dawn till dusk, at several dozen 
places. At that time there was a centenarian who said that when he was a boy he had 
seen Zixun selling medicinals in the market in Guiji and that his countenance then 
was no di erent than now. Afterward he was sighted again at Bacheng, east of 
Chang’an, polishing a bronze statue with an old man; they were saying to each other, 
“Tt’s been five hundred years already since we saw this cast.” When they noticed that 
someone was watching, they left, and Zixun was still riding the same donkey cart that 
he did in former times. ‘The man who had seen him called out, “Master Ji, wait a mo- 
ment!” Zixun answered him but kept moving away. Although he appeared to be mov- 
ing along at a leisurely gait, a galloping horse could not catch up to him, so the man 
gave up the attempt. 


Soushen jt 1.18 contains a story about Ji that features his magical amplification 
of apparently meager foodstu _ s, his recognition by a centenarian, and the bronze- 
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polishing episode seen in the HHS entry just translated. A loose translation that 
erroneously romanizes his name as “Su-tzu Hsiin” may be found in DeWoskin and 
Crump, Jn Search of the Supernatural, 7. 

Three other brief passages concerning Ji Zixun occur in BKLT, each without 
a citation of a source: BKLT 31/11a merely mentions his “miraculous taking of the 
infant”; 89/15a, seemingly based on HHS, tells of the old man who recalled see- 
ing Ji as a boy and of the sighting of him polishing a bronze statue with another 
person; and 97/26a merely says that he drove a donkey carriage. 


Al4. Jian Keng (Peng Zu) 


Sources 


YWLJ 78/1329; TPYL 43/5b, 55/2a (citing Liextan zhuan), 669/3a-b (cited as Lie- 
xan zhuan), 720/7a—b, 985/3b; FYZL 31/520b—c; SDZN 8/4b; SJZY 40/1691 (cites 
Guadi zhi 48 #4, % ,* which cites Traditions); XYBZ 1/4a—-b; TPGJ 2.3; HLSS 13A/4b; 
SDOX 2/7a/2-3, 18/5b—6a; LeiS 3/11b; GZJ 2/tob, 2/14a; TDTJ 3/3a-4a; 
LWMS 1/7b-11b; SKQS 1/3a~8a. In addition, the following sources are all brief 
notices concerning Huangshan jun (or, in CXJ, Huangshi 4 jun), treating him (as 
Ido not here) as a separate hagiographic subject: CXJ 23/550; XYBZ 1/5b; TDTJ 
12/6b—7a; LWMS 10/6a; SKOS 1/ga. 


Comments on sources 


The LWMS version of Jian Keng’s hagiography is based on TPGJ, and the SKOS 
version seems to be as well (or else they shared the same source), although it ex- 
hibits small di erences of wording and a few missing phrases. 

YWLJ 78: “Peng Zu’s avoidance name was Keng. He was the great-great- 
grandson of Thearch Zhuan Xu. By the end of the Yin era he had already reached 
an age of over seven hundred and had not physically aged. From his youth he loved 
tranquillity and stillness, and occupied himself solely with nourishing his spirit[s] and 
regulating his life (# 7## 3 4). When the king heard of him, he made him a Grand 
Master, [but Peng Zu] announced that he was ill and did not accept the service post. 
He excelled at the arts of supplementing and conducting (4 * Z fff), and he also 
ingested liquefied cassia [? 7k 42, presumably meaning dissolved cassia or Chinese 
cinnamon (Read, Plants, 156)|, mica, and powdered deer horn. He always maintained 
a youthful countenance. A harem woman (%* ) rode out in a curtained carriage 
to ask Peng Zu for his way. She received all the essentials of it and transmitted these 
to the king. The king tested them and found theme _ ective. He wished to keep them 
secret, and Peng Zu realized this, so he departed, no one knew where to. Over sev- 
enty years later, one of his disciples saw him at a point west of the Flowing Sands.” 


4. Compare the text discussed in Campany, Strange Writing, 42-43; this matter calls for further re- 
search, 
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TPYL 43: “Peng Zu ingested mica, and people of his day passed it down that 
he gathered it on this mountain [i.e., Mica Mountain]. ‘Today there are still prac- 
titioners of the Dao who harvest it there.” ‘The context suggests that not all of this 
entry necessarily represents a quotation from Traditions. 

TPYL 55: “In Liyang there is a “Transcendent Peng Zu’s Cave.’ Those who 
pray for rain there consistently get it.” This is actually a quotation from Liexian 
Zhuan. 

TPYL 669: “. .. Peng Zu habitually ingested water cassia and mica... . 

TPYL 720, a long quotation from Peng Zu’s speech on “the way of nourishing 
oneself [so as to obtain] longevity,” tallies well with the TPGJ version (see below). 

TPYL 985: “A harem woman begged to inquire after Peng Zu’s method for 
extending his years. Peng Zu said, ‘If one wants to elevate one’s form, ascend to 


” 


heaven, and get appointed to a transcendent’s office ( (il) '# ), one must employ gold 
and cinnabar. It is this whereby the Nine Lords and Taiyi (7L # A —) ascended 
into the skies in broad daylight.’” 

FYZL: “Peng Zu, a figure of the Yin era, had Keng as his avoidance name. He 
was Thearch Zhuan Xu’s great-great-grandson. By late in the Yin period he was 
already 767 years old, yet he had not physically aged. From his youth he loved tran- 
quillity and stillness and did not feel compelled to serve the world. He did not seek 
fame or promotion, nor did he make a show of elaborate carriages or clothing; he 
occupied himself solely with nourishing his life and regulating his body. The king, 
on hearing of his longevity, wished to make him a Grand Master, but he repeat- 
edly protested illness and kept himself secluded, and did not accept a government 
post. He excelled at the arts of supplementing and conducting, and he also ingested 
water cassia, mica, and powdered deer horn. He always maintained a youthful vis- 
age. He would shut o _ his breath and breathe internally (f] 4 W &). From sun- 
rise to noon he would sit upright, rub his eyes, and knead his body and limbs, while 
licking his lips, swallowing his saliva, and ingesting pneumas several dozen times. 
Only then would he rise, move about, and converse. If there was any illness, fa- 
tigue, or discomfort in his body, he would ‘guide and pull’ (#4 3]) and shuto _ his 
breath so as to attack what was troubling him. He would fix his heart by turns on 
each part of his body: his head and face, his nine orifices and five viscera, his four 
limbs, even his hair. In each case he would cause his heart to abide there, and he 
would feel his breath circulate throughout his body, starting at his nose and mouth 
and reaching down into his ten fingers. 

“The king personally called on him to ask after his welfare, calling in [sic—a * 
seems to have dropped out before #; compare TPGJ] several myriad pieces of 
jewelry and other valuables as gifts. Peng Zu accepted them all so that he might 
benefit the destitute; he kept almost nothing for himself. 

“There was a certain harem woman who, too, had attained the Dao from her 
youth and knew esoteric methods for nourishing the body. She was 207 years of 
age, but she looked fifteen or sixteen. The king presented o _ erings to her in his pri- 
vate quarters, erected a Floriate-Chambered Purple Pavilion for her, and showered 
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her with gold and jade. He then ordered the harem woman to ride out in a cur- 
tained chariot and ask Peng Zu for his way. The woman received all the essentials 
of it and transmitted these to the king. The king tested them and found theme _ ec- 
tive. He then wished to kill Peng Zu, and Peng Zu realized this, so he departed, no 
one knew where to. Over seventy years later, one of his disciples saw him at a point 
west of the Flowing Sands. 

“The king could not keep up his practice of Peng Zu’s way. [ But] he did live to 
the old age of 103, and his breath and strength remained as vigorous as they had 
been when he was fifty. Later, beset by the demonic debauchery of Lady Mou 
[TPGJ has Zheng #1], he lost the way and died. 

“There 1s a folk saying tothee ect that the reason Peng Zu’s Way was not taught 
to humanity was [only] that the king prohibited it. At the time when Peng Zu left 
the Yin state, he was [over] seven hundred years old. His was not a case of dying 
of old age.” 

SDZN: “Peng Zu’s physiognomy: In the face there grows an unusual bone struc- 
ture, and on the body there is strange hair.” 

SJZY: “Peng Zu’s avoidance name was Keng. He was the great-great-grandson 
of Thearch Zhuan Xu. By the end of the Yin era he had already reached the age 
of 760 and had not physically aged. He then went out west of the Flowing Sands. 
It was not a case of dying of old age (4F # # +t,).” In its wording this passage 
somewhat resembles the Peng <u’s Scripture passage quoted in Inner Chapters (NP 
13/242, Ware 217; see footnote 168 in main text). 

XYBZ: “The <huangzi Commentary states that Peng Zu was surnamed Jian, that 
his avoidance name was Keng, and that he was the great-great-grandson of Zhuan 
Xu. He excelled at nourishing his nature... . [I do not understand the sentence 
that appears here.] Under Yao he was enfeo ed at Pengcheng [Peng City], and his 
Way may be taken as a progenitor (zu), hence he is called Peng Zu. Shenxian zhuan 
and Liexian zhuan both say he lived during both the Xia and the Yin eras and reached 
the age of 760 without physically aging, and that later he went as far west as the 
Flowing Sands [here written j ¥]. No one knows how he ended up. Thus Luo 
Yin’s stele inscription reads. .. .” There follow thirty-five characters of quotation 
from this stele, which was perhaps located at Pengcheng. 

HLSS: “Peng Zu was surnamed Jian and named Keng. There is another say- 
ing that the home-residing practitioner of the Dao (#2 RX # +) Huang Qiong # 
#9 [= the Huangshan jun of the TPGJ version?] was a relative (? ff) of Peng 
Zu’s.” (On 13A/3b, there is a comment—of unidentified source—that “Peng Zu 
buried forty-nine wives and fifty-four sons.”) 

SDQX 18: “Jian Keng was none other than Peng Zu. He possessed a technique 
of ‘guiding and pulling’ (daoyin, but dao is written i#). Whenever he came down 


5. Huang Qiong, an official under the Latter Han, was the father of Huang Jinghua # #, who is 
said to have studied under Han Zhong, ingested the Minshan elixir, and attained transcendence; her 


title in the pantheon became Lady Xiechen tf & A A. See MSZ 14/1a; YJQQ 115/4b; TDTJHJ 4/2a. 
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with an illness, he would shut his eyes and attack what was troubling him. His breath 
would circulate in clouds throughout his body to the tips of his fingers, and soon his 
body would be harmonious. He once remarked, ‘Superior practitioners sleep in sep- 
arate beds; middle-level practitioners use separate covers; lower-level practitioners 
ingest medicinals. Ingesting a hundred types of medicinals is not as good as sleep- 
ing alone.’ [Note that this is a serious distortion of the content of Peng Zu’s teach- 
ing as related in TPYL 720 and TPGJ.| Later people collected the skills that he had 
chosen and favored and formed the Serpture of Peng Xu, which then was circulated 
in the world.” LeiS repeats this passage almost verbatim, except that it drops a clause. 

SDQX 2 concerns only Master Qing jing and is essentially identical to the TPG] 
passage on him. 

GZJ 2/14a: “Peng Zu lived to be eight hundred years old. He buried forty- 
nine wives and lost fifty-four sons.” GZJ 2/1ob concerns Master Qing jing and 
is identical to SDQX 2/7a/2-3 except that it omits the sentence about his walk- 
ing ability. 

TDTJ cites Liextan zhuan, Taiping huanyuji, and a Lushan mingxian zhuan (Noted Wor- 
thies of Mount Lu) by title, and also, as usual, seems to combine material from other, 
unnamed sources. 


‘Translation text 


TPGJ; but I have incorporated many variant readings, on which see below. 


On other translations 


Birrell, Mythology, 187-88, briefly discusses Peng Zu’s mythological persona and 
somewhat loosely translates a small percentage of the TPGJ version. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


The king, on hearing of his longevity: Here following FYZL; TPGJ simply 
has: “on hearing of him.” Cassia: Most texts have 7K #£, on which I have no in- 
formation; Liexian zhuan has simply 4£. Sit rigidly: Following the TPG]’s fe 44 
and not the FYZL variant. He kept none of it for himself: FYZL adds the graph 
#% , changing the sense to “almost none of it.” Harem woman (* <<): FYZL 
writes cai with the female radical; NP 13/4b writes it with the silk radical. Nour- 
ishing the body: Following FYZL; TPGJ has “nourishing one’s nature” # YE. 
270 years of age: FYZL has “207.” She looked fifteen or sixteen: Thus 
FYZL; TPGJ has “fifty or sixty.” He then ordered her to ride out in a cur- 
tained chariot and ask Peng Zu for his way: After this sentence, FYZL cuts 
straight to the woman’s receipt of Peng Zu’s teachings and her transmission of 
them to the king. This is the means by which the Primal Lord and Taiyi 
ascended into the skies in broad daylight: I have here followed TPYL 985, 
which has Jk JL # A — Pr UA A # XK, but have emended its ZL to 7 in light 
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of the old tradition (glimpsed in NP 4 and elsewhere; see Seidel, Divinisation, 115-16) 
of two primordial teachers of arts of transcendence, Yuanjun and Taiyi. Later 
texts are also garbled at this point: TPGJ hs KA BZA—-AUA HAR, 
while LWMS has I @ A — fit LA & A 4X, neither of which makes good 
sense. As long as one does not speak of it: ‘Translation tentative. Extending 
their years: Translating %€ 4 % il, the last two characters of which I find quite 
hard to render into meaningful English. (Ware handles it with “everlasting vision,” 
but I think it has more to do with being seen in successive ages than with the abil- 
ity to see.) This way of nourishing oneself [so as to obtain] longevity: 
% # Z i. The citation in TPYL 720 begins here. To use the eight tones and 
the five colors to train one’s powers of sight and hearing: Thus TPYL 720; 
TPGJ has “to give pleasure to one’s sight and hearing by means of the eight tones 
and five colors.” The wise ones of old: Thus TPYL 720 (# Z # A); TPGJ has 
the homophonous 2 A “fully realized ones [of old].” This is why we find in 
the scriptures such statements as: Thus TPYL 720 (# #& # ... @). TPGJ 
omits this grammatical framing (while clearly implying something like it) and is 
thus less clear. ‘Colors blind the eyes, sounds deafen the ears, flavors 
numb the mouth’: Thus TPYL; TPGJ has: “The five tones deafen people’s ears, 
the five flavors numb people’s mouths.” It is for this reason that .. . : Emend- 
ing the TPYL text to conform to that in TPGJ, or else emending its J to # or 
tt,. Perverse pneumatic forces: Translates 7 #,. Leading and conduct- 
ing pneumas through the organs successively: Translating /f je % 4]. 
TPGJ has # 44 2 4]. Visualizing a myriad spirits inside one’s body: Both 
texts have & #2 + & 7. Instilling one’s body withe ulgent spirits and 
thus guarding it: Here the two texts begin to diverge significantly. TPYL 720 
has @ & # ¥  Z &, perhaps “the technique of absorbing one’s shadow and 
enclosing one’s body”; TPGJ has 4 & #% F 7% Z #, “... absorbing one’s 
shadow and thus guarding one’s body.” Then TPGJ includes phrases with no ana- 
logue in TPYL 720, while TPYL next includes a phrase that is without analogue 
in TPGJ and that I do not understand in the context (and which I therefore do 
not translate): # #& F [7 ? |S & +4. In translating this phrase, I follow TPG] 
but emend # to #; both, however, are plausible readings, for reasons explained 
in the footnote to the passage. Fukui’s gloss on this line (Shinsenden, 106) seems far 
othe mark. Confessing one’s sins in the several directions at the be- 
ginning of each season: Translating 4 fF # ih] % CG Hf 4. Refine his spirits: 
4 7H; TPGJ has “refine his bodily form” IB. They abandon its funda- 
mentals: Emending the TPGJ text to omit the * before 4. Books containing 
the very essentials: 4) = Z #. When they regard scriptures such as 
the Scripture of Central Taiqing: The text here is badly garbled, and I have 
translated only the part of it I understand clearly. It reads: BLA AW LH 
48 Z J&. Both Fukui and Sawada replace tt, with 44 but without explanation, 
and in any case 4b, is no improvement. The passage could well be the result of a 
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scrambling of the following string (or something like it) in NP 20/348, which oc- 
curs in a context in which Ge Hong is making exactly the same point: # # # 
KE X ie FO BLA fi G Z JB. Early on, my former teacher wrote... : In 
the ensuing list of titles, the TPGJ text is badly garbled. The list reads: 7L #i #1 
AG fa $4 7 (2 2B tO Fe HA Ot JL & 5 4S. My interpretation, indicated in the 
main text and footnotes, follows suggestions made by Sawada, Fukui, and the ed- 
itors of the Renmin wenxue chubanshe 1959 edition of TPG]. The harem 
woman received all the essentials of them and transmitted these to the 
king: The FYZL version resumes with this sentence. He did live to the age of 
103: Thus FYZL, which I follow here; TPGJ has “three hundred.” Huang Shan- 
jun: CXJ, on which the translation of this passage is partially based, gives his name 
as Huangshi 4 jun; and HLSS may be referring to the same figure when it men- 
tions a “relative” of Peng Zu’s named Huang Qiong (see above). 


Other material 


SJ 40/1690: In his section on “The Succession of the Ruling Houses of Chu” (? 
#8 ++ RK), Sima Qian mentions, “Peng Zu [or the clan of Peng Zu? KK ] once served 
during the Yin as houbo. In the latter days of Yin the clan of Peng Zu was exter- 
minated.” He and his clan are also here connected with the city of Pengcheng (or 
“Peng City”). 

Soushen jt 1.6 essentially repeats the Liextan zhuan entry on Peng Zu, omitting the 
last sentence; a very loose translation (in which the tigers are understood to be of 
stone, as Kaltenmark also assumes in his notes to the passage) may be found in De- 
Woskin and Crump, In Search of the Supernatural, 2-3. 

ZG appears, at least, to mention Peng Zu three times. (1) Peng Zu is probably 
the person intended by the reference to a “Perfected Person Peng” at 5/16a2, a 
personage of the Yin era who was the teacher of one Guo Chongzi 38 2 ¥. (2) 
In his gloss on a scriptural reference to Sire Black Crow 4 & 2, Tao Hongjing 
writes that this figure “seems to have been a disciple of Peng Zu” (5/6a3). (3) In 
a similar gloss on a reference to one Huang xianjun # (i) # (the Transcendent 
Lord Huang), who is surely a reflection of the same figure mentioned in other 
versions and texts in connection with Peng Zu, Tao writes that “this was Peng 
Zu’s disciple, and the author of a biography of him.” (4) “Peng Keng” [szc] is 
mentioned in a divine declaration, along with Qing jing xiansheng, Feng Gang, 
the Four Elders of South Mountain (#4 1) @ #4), and “[the Prince of] Huainan’s 
Eight Sires,” as superior-elixir-consuming practitioners who were fully capable 
of ascending into Heaven but who elected to roam about the mountains and 
forests of earth and to fly about in the air. Tao’s note adds: “Keng was Peng Zu’s 
given name. [Master] Qing jing also appears in Peng’s biography, as well as in 
Lord Wang’s biography” (14/17b5~—9). (This passage is cited, with some variants, 
at SDOX 2/19b5-8.) 
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A15. Jiao Xian 
Sources 


YWL] 80/1377; TPYL 477/3b—4a, 669/6a, 849/7a—b; SDZN 2/4a; XYBZ 3/2b-3a 
(source unidentified); TPGJ 9.4; SDOX 4/16a-hb (citing Baopuzi); GZJ 2/12b; TDTJ 
15/10b—11b; XPL 2/18a—b; LWMS 6/6a~—7a; SKQS 6/12a~b. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS seems based on TPGJ, with minor graphic variations. GZJ (a brief passage 
concerning his cooking of white stones) and SDOX give his name as Jiao Guang 
3t,, perhaps due to copyists’ error or an imperial taboo. SDZN seems to be a terse 
summary of the main points of his story rather than a quotation; it is much less 
detailed even than TPYL 849, not to mention TPGJ. YWL] 80 and TPYL 477 give 
parallel but slightly variant versions of how Jiao Xian distributed his firewood to 
homes. XYBZ relates in condensed fashion the details about his diet of white stones, 
his clothing, his firewood gathering, and his imperviousness to extreme tempera- 
tures. SDQX is also condensed butdi ers in details and wording from both SDZN 
and XYBZ. TDTJ is, as is typical, the longest and most detailed version. It is un- 
clear what might have been the basis for the SKQS version, whichdi_ ers some- 
what from all of the above. 


‘Translation texts 


The first paragraph is based on TPYL 849, except that it—unlike TPYL 669, 
SDZN, TPGJ, and GZJ—neeglects to mention that Jiao himself also ate the cooked- 
stone product, a detail that I add. The second paragraph is also based on TPYL 
849, but note that the brief quotation in YWLJ, and the one in TPYL 477, as well 
as T'PGJ, all contain versions of his firewood distribution, TPGJ closely matching 
this TPYL passage in detail. Beginning with the third paragraph, I switch to TPGJ 
as the basic translation text, but elements of the narrative are attested in earlier texts 
(mostly TPYL 849). But the sentence beginning “When he wanted to eat...” is 
found only in TPYL 849 and not in TPGJ or any earlier or later sources; I have in- 
corporated these lines from there, although the wording is difficult and the trans- 
lation tentative. The end of the TPYL 849 quotation (which seems rather jumbled) 
also adds a couple of lines not appearing elsewhere: “People wanted to give him 
many things [connoting “in exchange for his teachings,” perhaps], but he was never 
willing to accept them. In addition, there were times when he went several days 
without eating”—a detail already mentioned earlier in this citation. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


Stank like a stagnant puddle: This unusual characterization first shows up in 
TPGJ and is repeated in SDQX and TDTJ. Note, however, that it appears in the 
Gaoshi zhuan version of his story. 
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Al6. Jie Xiang 
Sources 


SGZ 63/1427-28; OMYS 10/239; BTSC 103/6a, 145/8a; YWLJ 86/1473; TPYL 
51/6a, 381/1b, 551/6b, 664/2b, 710/10a, 842/7a, 862/2a-b, 892/3b—4a, g10/4a, 
916/6a—b, 937/6a, 969/24a-b, 977/6b—7a, g96/6a; SDZN 3/3b; BKLT 31/12a 
(source unidentified); XYBZ 1/ga; TPGJ 13.4, 466.7; SLF 14/4a, 18/4b, 20/4b, 
27/2a-b; SDQX 13/8a (citing [Taping?| Guangyi); TDTJ 15/14b-17a; LWMS 
9/4a—6b; SKOS g/6b—ob. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS seems to have been based on a combination of TPGJ 13 and TDT]. 

Because of the unusually large number of early citations, I first break the story 
of Jie Xiang as it appears in LWMS into its component parts, grouping under each 
part the relevant citations. TPGJ 13 extends from parts 1 through 6 (but does not 
include 2A—see below) and then cuts directly to 9 and 10, and seems likely to have 
been the source for these sections of the LWMS text. TDTJ contains all of these 
episodes in the same order and also includes what I list as 2A below; indeed, it seems 
likely that TPGJ 13 was a major source for TD'TJ, but the 2A material must have 
been developed from the TPYL citations (from whichitdi ers in wording) or from 
elsewhere. 


1. Place of origin, early scholastic learning: ‘The material on his book learn- 
ing is not attested before TPG]. 

2. Art of “prohibiting pneumas” (jingi zhi shu): TPYL 996. 

3. Hearing of (a?) scripture(s) of the fivefold elixir, and searching every- 
where for a teacher of alchemical arts: Not attested before TPGJ. 

4. Entering the mountains; tiger episode: TPYL 892; SLF 20. 

5. Finding the stones and encountering the female transcendent: SDZN; 
TPYL 51, 381. 

6. Wu ruler’s interest in him, building a house for him, studying arts 
from him, and witnessing (or, according to SGZ, commissioning) the 
feat of instantaneous germination and maturation of fruits and veg- 
etables: (This is only the preface to the following story but is not cited in some 
texts that cite that story, so I separate them.) TPYL 862 has only this (and only 
through “Lord Jie”) and not part 7. SGZ and XYBZ have parts 6 and 7 com- 
bined. 

7. Fish and ginger episode at the court of the King of Wu: The following 
cover only some part of the episode: BSC 145; TPYL 710, 937; TPGJ 466; 
SLF 14. TPYL 862 and 977 are full, detailed narratives of it; 862 seems to be 
based closely on the SGZ passage, whereas 977 is a detailed paraphrase. SGZ 
is unique among pre-Song sources in quoting parts 6 and 7 as one passage. XYBZ 
also combines parts 6 and 7. 
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8. Ability to read talismans: BTSC 103. Cf. NP 19/336, Ware 314. 
g. Announcing his “illness”; his staged death and liberation by means 
of a “corpse”: OMYS; YWLJ; TPYL 551, 664 (condensed), g69; SLF 27. 
10. Posthumous o_ erings at his temple by the King of Wu (this is actu- 
ally simply a coda to part 9, but some sources fail to include it, while 
others cite it without part g): The following have only this material about 
the ruler’s temple building ando — erings: TPYL 916; SLF 18. 


In addition, there is one cycle of material that is not found in LWMS: the episode 
of Jie Xiang’s preventing monkeys from eating a farmer’s mountain crops. 
Since this may be a further example of his “art of neutralizing pneumas,” I num- 
ber it 2A. This episode is found in TPYL 842 and g10. TDTJ, which contains a 
version only slightly more detailed than TPYL 842, places it between parts 8 and 
g in the narrative sequence. 

On the matter of Jie Xiang’s shortcoming: As noted above, both TPYL 
versions of the part of the story concerning Jie Xiang’s encounter with the female 
transcendent fail to mention his “blood-eating pneumas” as the reason for his ini- 
tial unworthiness to receive a transmission of texts; they mention only his illicit tak- 
ing of the purple stones. On the other hand, SDZN mentions the “blood-eating 
pneumas” but knows nothing of the business of the purple stones. Similarly, ne1- 
ther TPYL quotation includes the injunction to “not take any further purposive 
actions,” whereas the SDZN version does include this. TDTJ incorporates both 
the stones and the “blood-eating pneumas” into its story line, as well as the injunction 
“not to take further action.” To explain all of these facts, one might hazard the fol- 
lowing speculation. Some form of preliminary unworthiness was part of the orig- 
inal story of Jie Xiang. For some Daoists, at least, especially early on, this unwor- 
thiness had to do with the consumption of animal flesh; other, perhaps non-Daoist 
redactors (or else Daoist redactors for whom the consumption of meat was not a 
sensitive issue) invented the episode of the purple stones as an alternative type of 
unworthiness (since meat consumption was not only a culturally mainstream, if 
somewhat luxurious, practice but also an integral part of the ancestor cult). In com- 
piling his TDTJ, Zhao Daoyi, perhaps reflecting changes that had taken place by 
his time, simply integrated two cultural and ideological tendencies that had once 
been more sharply divergent. 


‘Translation texts 


The first part—through the end of the fourth paragraph— is based on TPGJ 
13, with the exception of the monkey prohibition episode, which is not found 
in TPGJ 13 (translation based on TPYL 842). Fifth paragraph (the episode of Jie 
Xiang’s magically providing fish and ginger for the ruler’s table) is based on SGZ. 
Sixth paragraph (on his ability to “read” amulets) based on TDT]J (on which 
LWMS seems to base its version of this episode), a passage that 1s not based on TPGJ 
13 and that, although the substance of it is attested in BT'SC 103 (and in NP), 1s 
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also worded quite di_ erently than that text. From the beginning of the sev- 
enth paragraph to the end is based on TPGJ, although many elements are at- 
tested in earlier texts, as noted above. See below for other comments on the sources 
used as the basis for translation. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


Atop his grass hut: TPGJ has simply “on grass” (_yu mao shang), but in TPYL the 
expression is maowu shang, “atop a room [in his] thatch [hut].” And to enable 
everyone else in his village to do the same: The phrase is difficult, the trans- 
lation tentative. He was able to conceal his form: The SGZ quotation has a 
similar but not identical line, mentioning that the Wu ruler “studied from Xiang 
the art of form-concealment” (bzxing zhi shu). Seripture on the Five Elixirs: TDTJ 
gives “nine elixirs.” Knocked his head on the ground: TPGJ/LWMS lack this 
phrase, but I supply it from TPYL 51 and 381 and from SDZN. Your blood- 
consuming pneumas ... : Both of the TPYL citations of this part of the story 
omit to mention this aspect of Jie Xiang’s unfitness to receive the transmission of 
methods. The SDZN version mentions it but omits the entire episode of the pur- 
ple stones. On the possible ideological significance of these facts, see the comments 
above. Luo Yanya: TDT] gives his name as Le 4% Yanya. No extant pre-TPG] 
citations mention him or anything of the episode that follows; in fact, no early ci- 
tations explain how the Wu ruler first heard about Jie Xiang. It seems likely that 
this material was inserted later into the text, and this would also explain the initial 
mention in the TPGJ version (and not in any earlier-attested citations) of his early 
study of the classics—as a preliminary establishment of his scholastic ability. Jie 
Xiang was also able to read .. . : The basic content of this passage is attested 
in BTSC 103 (as well as in NP 19), so I have left this passage unmarked, but the 
wording is from TD'TJ. The corresponding BTSC passage reads: “When Jie 
Xiang saw amulets written by masters of the Dao (dagjia) on gates and doors in the 
city, he was able to read them all and to discern which ones were incorrect.” He 
had the place where Jie Xiang had lived made into a temple: I have sup- 
plied this phrase from TPYL 916 and SLF 18; TPGJ 13 has merely “he had a tem- 
ple built for him.” On the altar... to that of a youth: TPYL 916 lacks this 
material, so it is not attested until TPG]. 


Other material 


ZG 14/9b9—10 makes passing mention of an adept named Lu Wengsheng (a gar- 
bled version of the Luo Yanya of Traditions?) who “once received a method for eat- 
ing the essence of the sun from the Transcendent Lord Jie.” This Lord Jie (Jie jun) 
may designate not Jie Xiang but the figure elsewhere mentioned in ZG (13/13b3, 
13/14a5) as Jie Yan. Or, these two names may designate the same figure: note that 
at ZG 13/13b2-3, Jie Yan is said to have transmitted methods to an adept named 
Du Qi during the reign of Sun Quan (the reign year huangwu 2 is given), and ‘Tao 
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Hong jing adds in a note (13b9) that in the Zalsman for Neutralizing [Pneumas] in Moun- 
tains ( Fin shan fu 28 1) 4) Jie Yan is said to have been “killed” by Sun Quan—which 
really meant that he “transformed his bodily form and departed.” 

Jie Xiang is mentioned in an otherwise lost fragment of Dengzhen_yinjue in con- 
nection with a method for ingesting a preparation of the herb gancao  #; see 
TPYL 671/4a and Robinet, Révélation du Shangqing, 1:52—53 (where gancao 1s glossed 
as Glycyrrhiza glabra). 

YWLJ 96/1672 cites from Traditions of Former Worthies of Runan (Runan xianxian 
zhuan) a version of the fish and ginger episode that 1s quite similar to the above ver- 
sions attributed to Traditions of Divine Transcendents. 


Al7. Laozi 


Sources 


YWLJ 19/345, 78/1329, 86/1465; SJZ 17/230; TPYL 9/5b, 361/7b, 363/5a, 
368/4a, 369/7b, 370/5a, 390/7a, 616/6a-b, 659/4a-b, 968/5a (citing Liextan 
zhuan); FYZL 31/520b; CXJ 1/18, 23/548 (3); HHS commentary, 56/1822; CTSJ 
2/22; BELT 2/15b—16a; TPGJ 1.1; SLF 2/4b, 26/42 (citing Lzexian zhuan); SDQX 
1/4a—b; LeiS 3/1ob—11a; LWMS 1/1b—7a. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS = TPG]. 
YWLJ 78 (which includes the passsages cited separately in YWLJ 19 and 86): 
“Laozi was surnamed Li; his name was Er 3, and his style was Boyang {H [7 . He 





was a native of Lai village, Ku district, in the kingdom of Chu. [CTSJ 2 repeats 
this information but omits the village name.] His mother felt a great star [inside 
her] and conceived; thus, although he received his pneumas from heaven, he was 
born in the Li family, and so had Lias his surname. [This last is partially repeated 
in CXJ 23.] It is also said that his mother carried him for eighty-one years before 
he was finally born, and that when he was born, he emerged by piercing through 
his mother’s left armpit, and was born with white hair, hence his sobriquet, Laozi 
[ literally, “Old Child”]. It is said that his mother went beneath a plum tree (2) to 
give birth to Laozi, that he could talk at birth, and that he immediately pointed at 
the tree and said, ‘Tll take this as my surname.’ [ This statement is repeated in TPYL 
968 and SLF 26.] He also has the sobriquet Lao Dan. Laozi was of a yellow hue, 
had elegant eyebrows, a broad forehead, long ears, large eyes, and widely spaced 
[? Hi] teeth, as well as a square mouth and thick shoulders. On his forehead there 
was a & 4 [an apparent, interesting scribal error for the homophonous = #1 | # 
32 | Ake, & & & 4 [sce “Textual notes to the translation” for comments 
on variata in this garbled and difficult passage], his ears had three apertures each, 
the soles of his feet bore a ‘three-five’ [ pattern—this is short for = 7 # 7T], and 
his fingers showed a ‘ten’ design. He was the Archivist under King Wu of Zhou, 
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and the common people of that time, noting his longevity, called him Laozi. As for 
the world-transcending methods which he displayed, they included the following: 
[the production of] ninefold elixir, [the combination of] eight minerals, [the mak- 
ing of] liquor of jade and juice of gold, [methods of] controlling ghosts and nour- 
ishing one’s nature, avoiding grains, transformations, and dispatching spirits and 
demons.” 

SJZ 17: “When Laozi was about to leave through the pass and head west, the 
keeper of the pass, Yin Xi, knew from having watched the pneumas (hougi 1& A) 
that a perfected person would be traveling west. When he met Laozi, he compelled 
him to write a book [before leaving]. Er had no choice but to write the two Clas- 
swcs, of the Dao and of its Potency. It came to be called the Book of Laozi. There is 
a temple to Laozi.” This text goes on to cite Laozi narratives from Soushen jt and 
Huangfu Mi’s Gaoshi zhuan. 

TPYL 9: “When Laozi was about to quit the Zhou and leave through the pass 
to ascend Kunlun, the keeper of the pass, Yin Xi, having divined from the wind 
(zhanfeng 4 J#,), knew that a divine person was due to pass through. So he swept 
the road and [obtained] an audience with Laozi. Laozi recognized that Xi was fated 
to obtain the Dao, so he stopped beneath the pass and transmitted to him the teach- 
ings of long life.” CXJ 1, BKLT, and SLF 2 are identical. 

TPYL 361: “Laozi’s mother carried him for seventy years before giving birth 
to him. He was born by piercing through her left armpit. He had white hair at birth, 
hence he was called Laozi.” 

TPYL 363 is comparable to YWLJ 78, with these significant di erences: (1) 
Traditions is quoted as citing two other texts, £ #L and 4 # AY 4, for this infor- 
mation; (2) instead of & 4 there is 4; (3) Laozi’s eyes are described not only 
as large but also as being “fish eyes”; (4) the phrase about his nose and his bones 
reads J # 4%, 7 ; (5) the pattern on his feet is a “two-five” pattern. (TPYL 368 is 
a tiny fragment on the spacing of Laozi’s teeth and is encompassed by TPYL 363. 
TPYL 370 replicates the scriptural citation and part of the physiognomic de- 
scription given here.) 

To TPYL 363, in turn, may be compared CXJ 23 (the third of three Traditions 
citations on that page): (1) It gives variant titles for the two scriptures: * #4 E 41, 
4 & W #8; (2) it has a “three-five pattern” on the soles of Laozi’s feet; (3) it agrees 
with YWLJ 78 on the wording of the phrase about the nose and bones. 

TPYL 369: “Laozi’s mother felt a large meteor (X fi #) [enter her], and she 
conceived. [‘This is repeated in CXJ 23.] She carried the child seventy years be- 
fore he was finally born by piercing through her left armpit and emerging.” 

TPYL 390: “Laozi could speak from birth.” 

TPYL 616: “Confucius was reading a book. Laozi, seeing him, asked, ‘What 
book is that?’ “The Book of Rites. Sages [of old] also read it.’ Laozi replied, “Yes, 
sages may have read it. But why are you reading it?’” 

TPYL 659: “From Fu Xi down to the three ancient dynasties, every era had 
notable practitioners of the Dao. Laozi must simply have been one among them 
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who was especially advanced in his attainment of the Dao. Within he brought his 
naturalness to fruition. If one wants to determine the facts of the case, one should 
rely on historical traditions, comparing these with the esoteric writings of the scrip- 
tures on transcendence. Aside from these, there are many other common sayings 
and writings, but they are vacuous and false, and were illicitly augmented by later 
generations of practitioners of the Dao; they are not true writings. [ Laozi] wrote 
the two chapters on the Dao and on its Potency. Yin Xi carried this Way forward 
until the Han period, when Empress Dou favored the sayings of Huang-Lao, so 
that [Han] Emperor Wen and the courtiers were all ordered to read them. This is 
why all followers of Zhuang Zhou take Laozi as their progenitor.” 

FYZL: “Laozi, of the Zhou period, was surnamed Li, named Dan [var. Er], 
and styled Boyang. He was a native of Quren hamlet, Lai village, Ku district, Chu 
kingdom. His mother felt a great meteor [enter] her and thus conceived. But, al- 
though he received his pneumas from Heaven, since he was born into the Li fam- 
ily he took Li as his surname. Some say Laozi was born before Heaven and Earth 
were. Some say he was produced from celestial cloud-souls, essences, and numina 
(K Z H, 4 B). Some say his mother carried him seventy years before finally giv- 
ing birth, and that when he was born he emerged by piercing through her left 
armpit; and that he was born with white hair, hence was called Laozi. Some say 
that his mother was of the Laozi clan, hence his surname; others, that she gave 
birth to him under a plum tree, and that, being able to speak at birth, he pointed 
at the tree and said, ‘I'll take this as my surname.’ Some say that, as he was about 
to head out west through the pass, the keeper of the pass Yin Xi, realizing that he 
was no ordinary man, followed after him and asked for his arts of the Dao, and 
that Laozi, shocked and amazed by this, stuck out his tongue a very long way (dan- 
ran), and that this is how he came to be called Lao Dan. None of these statements 
is true. According to today’s Scripture of the Nine Transformations (Fiubian jing FL # # ) 
and the Scripture of the Twelve Transformations of the Firstborn One (Xiansheng shier hua 5, 
+ -- = {t), Laozi definitely already had the name Dan before he left through the 
pass. [And] Laozi changed his name and style several times; he was not only called 
Dan. Bearing this in mind, it may also be noted that according to the Serpture of the 
Nine Palaces (Fiugong JL’ ) [, the] Scripture of the Three and Five (Sanwu jing = i #8), 
and the Scripture of the Primordial Epochs (Yuanchen jing 7t JX #8), each person in his 
or her life has certain perilous conjunctions (ehuz); when he reaches these times, he 
[should] change his name and style according to the sound corresponding to his 





birth pneumas (ff 4 4, Z #). In this way he can extend his years and traverse 
the peril. Nowadays there are still practitioners of the Dao who do this. Laozi was 
alive in the Zhou for over two hundred years. In over two hundred years’ time there 
must surely have been more than one perilous conjunction. This explains why his 
names and styles are relatively many.” 

The HHS commentary cites from Traditions only the line to thee — ect that Laozi 
served as Archivist under King Xuan of Zhou. 

SDQX cites (as Guangji) part of the TPGJ passage. 
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LeiS has versions of the following narrative elements: (1) Yin X1’s request for 
teachings; (2) the etymology of Laozi’s name Dan; (3) two aspects of his unusual 
physiognomy—his multiorificed ears and his inscribed palms; (4) the Xu Jia episode 
at the pass. 


‘Translation text 


TPGJ, with exceptions noted below. 


On other translations 


For a recent, alternative translation, the reader may consult Kohn, “Laozi,” which 
is based on the text found in Daozang jinghua; I have not consulted this text, and Kohn 
says nothing about its provenance (taking it as if it had flowed directly from Ge 
Hong’s brush), but judging from Kohn’s translation it must be based on TPGJ. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


Chong’er: Earlier sources give simply Er. Quren hamlet, Ku district, in the 
kingdom of Chu: YWL] 78 and other early sources give Lai as the name of the 
village. FYZL has “Quren hamlet, Lai village.” But, although he received his 
pneumas from heaven ... : I translate based on the FYZL wording, which makes 
a bit better sense than TPGJ. Throughout the ensuing passage, FYZL and TPG] 
are closely parallel in wording. Some say he was produced from celestial 
cloud-souls or essences, and that he must have been some sort of deity 
or numen: Here combining the FYZL (see above) and TPGJ wording in my trans- 
lation, preferrmg FYZL’s ZH, to TPGJ’s a but retaining T'PGJ’s phrase se 
Z ]&. Seventy-two years: Thus TPGJ; some earlier sources have “seventy,” oth- 
ers “eighty-one” (the latter, like “seventy-two,” making good numerological sense 
and according with the numbers of his divine transformations). Some say that 
in the Upper [portion of the] Era of the Three August Ones... : Fora list- 
ing of the variations on these names and titles in other texts, see Seidel, Divinisa- 
tion, 65-67; see also p. 104 on the sources of some of these names. Scripture of the 
Twelve Transformations of the Primordially Engendered One (Yuansheng 
shier huajing 7 = 1 — {t. #8): Here following the title as given in FYZL; TPGJ 
has 5 4.... He was not only called Dan: FYZL and TPGJ are wordeddi_ er- 
ently, but the meaning is the same: FYZL has 4£ {2 Dan i] @, TPGJ inserts— 
before the name Dan. FYZL makes it clearer that what is being discussed is only 
his change of names, not his successive incarnationsindi erent eras. He [should] 
change his name and style according to the sound corresponding to <the 
changes in> his birth pneumas: For the last part of this sentence, FYZL gives 
ke + AZ H; TPGJ gives LA fa 70 A Z #. Laozi was alive in the Zhou for 
over two hundred years: TPGJ gives “three hundred” in this sentence but “two 
hundred” in the next; I emend the text in accordance with FYZL. The scriptures 
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on transcendence and esoteric writings: Omitting TPGJ’s extraneous lao % 
in the phrase /ao xan jing in accordance with TPYL 659. The Pearly Scabbard 
and the Jade Tablet: | emend TPGJ here, which gives #4 E 7%. SJ 63/2139 
and CXJ 23 give # #4 E 4L; TPYL 363 gives simply £ tL. Esoteric Scripture 
on Golden Slips: Here I follow TPGJ’s 4 #% W # but note that TPYL 363 gives 
@ and CXJ 23 # for TPGJ’s f#. Laozi was of a yellow <and white> hue: 
The difficult language throughout this passage on Laozi’s physiognomy is similar 
to that found not only in YWLJ 78 but also in the Dunhuang manuscript of the 
Laozi bianhua jing (Sten 2295, copy dated 612 c.£.), an earlier version of which may 








have been one of the scriptures cited by Ge Hong, For a detailed comparison of the 
scriptural and Traditions (TPGJ) versions, see Seidel, Divinisation, 61. Thick <lips>: 
YWLJ 78 has “thick shoulders.” On his forehead there were patterns [sym- 
bolizing] the three [powers] and the five [phases], the sun and the 
moon: See the variata in YWLJ, TPYL 363, and CX] listed above. ‘The phrase canwu 
& FF (var. canniu 4), which also shows up in the Laozi bianhua jing, is often used in 
these passages for “three-five” (sanwu). My translation of sanwu dali = H #2 is 
highly interpretive. Seidel (Divinisation, 61) takes the parallel passage in Laozi bianhua 
jmg more literally: “Au front il a trois fois cing lignes (?).” Giintsch (Sken-hsien, 38) 
rather finesses the sentence: “Auf seiner Stirn waren einige deutliche Linien einge- 
graben, dartiber befanden sich (zwei Wiilste), das Sonnenhorn und die Mondsichel.” 
On the soles of his feet were [patterns symbolizing] Yin and Yang and 
the five [phases]: Once again, my translation of the numeric expression erwu — 
. (note that some early versions give sanwu) is highly interpretive. Seidel translates 
the parallel line in Laozi bianhua jing thus: “Ses pieds foulent deux caractéres cinq.” 
Giintsch goes the same route: “Auf seinen Fufsohlen trug er zweimal die Schrift- 
zeichen fiinf” Liquor of jade and potable gold: Emending the first graph of 
TPGJ’s phrase from 4 to £.The [Book of] Changes: TPYL 616 has “the Book 
of Rites.’ The gist is in goodwill and duty: Beginning here and throughout the 
ensuing dialogues, the author of the passage has drawn heavily on certain scenes in 
the <huangzi text, piecing together lines that are found distributed across chapters 13 
and 14 of the extant, received text. In translating, I have liberally borrowed from 
A.C. Graham’s rendition of the Zhuangzi passages (Graham, Chuang-tzu, 128-34), ex- 
cept where Traditions diverges. Today I saw Laozi, and how like a dragon he 
is: These lines are reminiscent of another passage in <huangzi 14; see Graham, Chuang- 
izu, 214. When Yang zi went to see Laozi.. . : The passage again echoes one in 
Khuangzi, this time in chapter 7, but is rather garbled and contains several copyist’s 
errors. I have largely followed Graham, Chuang-tzu, 96, except where lines are omit- 
ted or altered. Onto the bones: This phrase, lacking in TPGJ, is supplied from LeiS. 


Other material 


SJ 63/2139-43 contains Sima Qian’s biography of the shadowy figure Laozi; I have 
consulted it when rendering certain details of the narrative. 
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Laozi’s Arrayed Traditions hagiography may be found in HY 294 1/4b—s,, tr. 
Kaltenmark, Lze-sten, 60—65,. 

The text of an inscription on a stele erected at the imperially commissioned tem- 
ple to Laozi, dating to 165 c.E. and known simply as the Laozi Inscription (Laozi mung 
$2), is discussed in Seidel, Divinisation, 36 f., translated on p. 121 f., and transcribed 
on pp. 129-30. Cf. Kohn, God, 40-41. 

SDZN 8/13b _ . (citing no source) lists Laozi’s nine transformations and seventy- 
two laksanas #41 or physiognomic markings; just before this passage is a citation from 
a text with a heavily Buddho-Daoist title, the Falun jing or Dharmacakra sutra YK ¥ 
#8 , on the seventy-two minor and thirty-two major lakganas; Seidel (Divinisation, 97n4) 
notes that this passage is not found in the two works conserved in DZ by the short- 
ened title Falun miao > jing, HY 346 and 348. (Seidel, Divinisation, 97-98, discusses 
these passages and translates a short segment.) SDZN 9/5b__. cites A “FH ARF 
/\., also on Laozi’s transformations. 

The Scripture of the Transformations of Laozi (Laozi bianhua jing % 4% #8), found in 
a manuscript dated 612 c.E. at Dunhuang (Stein 2295), 1s discussed and translated 
in Seidel, Diwinisation, 60-73, and transcribed on pp. 131-36. 

XYBZ 1/4a is a surprisingly short pastiche of brief quotations, in which Tradi- 
tions is not cited. 

HY 769 (compiled by Xie Shouhao [1134-1212])1/1a_—_. contains useful and im- 
portant information about Laozi’s succession of names; it cites works otherwise lost 
or obscure, prominently including a Hetu daixing ji 1 fd] {\ #é a. It cites Liexian 
zhuan and occasionally—as at 1/20a10 Traditions (and at 20b8 __. it cites an in- 
teresting Tang response to Ge Hong’s argument). Laozi’s descent on Crane Cry 
Mountain to Zhang Daoling is discussed at 1/35 a. 


Al8. LiA 


Sources 


BTSC 123/6a; TPYL 345/ga, 827/9a; XYBZ 1/21b 7~-22a 1; TPGJ 7.7; YYOO 
109/ga—1oa; SDOX 12/5a; TDT]J 15/13b-14a; LWMS 2/9b—10a; SKOS 3/5b—6b. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS = TPGJ. 

BTSC cites the opening line and the story of Gu Qiang and the sword (but does 
not mention Gu Qjiang’s father in doing so); TPYL 345 is similar, except that it 
does mention Gu’s father; TPYL 827 has the opening line and Li A’s behavior in 
the market (but not the “divination”). 

In content, YJQQ quite closely parallels TPGJ, except that the YJQO version 
lacks any mention of others’ “divination” by Li’s appearance; but the two textsdi__ er 
in wording. The TPGJ account of people divining by Li’s facial expression has an 
extremely close parallel in NP 9/174 (translated in main text). 
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XYBZ rather laconically tells of Li A’s repeated sightings over generations, his 
distribution of food, Gu Qiang’s noticing after many years that Li had not aged 
(but nothing about the sword or the carriage “accident”), and Li’s final announce- 
ment of his summons to Kunlun and departure. SDQX tells only of his food dis- 
tribution and daily coming and going and of his final summons and departure. 
TDT]J subsumes the content of all these previous versions, changing the wording. 


‘Translation text 


TPGJ. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


Whatever he was given: YJQO adds: “whether much or little.” Struck the 
earth with his left hand: YJQQ has “struck the earth with the left and right 
[halves of the blade].” 


Al19. Li Babai 


Sources 


TPYL 500/1b; XYBZ 1/21a—b; TPG] 7.6; YJOO 109/8a—ga; TDTJ 10/1a—-3b; 
LWMS 2/8a—9b; SKOS 3/4b—5b. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS = TPGJ. TPYL contains only a brief version of the story of how Li tested 
Tang Gongfang. Since the story line, at least, is attested in this pre-Song source, I 
do not place the later-elaborated details (the three maidservants, etc.) in angle brack- 
ets < >, but the reader should note that no such elaborate version of the story is 
attested before the beginning of the Song. XYBZ also recounts this episode in de- 
tail, however, and Tao Hongjing says in a ZG annotation that “Tang Fang” ap- 
pears in Traditions (see “Other material” below), so the likelihood is fair that the 
story was extant in something like this form early on. 

TDT]J contains an even more fulsome version than usual. Li Babai 1s a figure 
around whom much later material accumulated through the centuries, perhaps be- 
cause of his close ties to the Celestial Master community and its early homeland 
in Shu and Hanzhong. 

LeiS 3/9b and GZJ 2/12a each contain a one-line quotation involving Li Babai, 
but I treat this material as part of the hagiography of She Zheng. 

YJQO and TPGJ are quite similar, but there are occasional minor di erences 
in wording. 


‘Translation text 


TPGJ. 
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‘Textual notes to the translation 


Tang Gongfang of Hanzhong: None of the sources but TPGJ gives Tang’s place 
of origin. Note that TPYL, XYBZ, YJQQ, and TDT] give the graph for the 
Jang in Tang Gongfang’s given name, while TPGJ, LWMS, and SKQS give the ho- 
mophonous graph #7. Tang entered Yuntai Mountain to make the drug: 
YJQO here uses dan f+ instead of the TPGJ’s yao 2. 


Other material 


Tang Gongfang’s celestial station as a controller of (the records of) life and death, 
according to the Shangqing revelations, is mentioned in ZG 13/13a4-6 (where he is 
named ‘Tang Fang). Tao Hong jing adds a note: “This person is recorded in Tradi- 
tions of Divine Transcendents. He was a native of Shu and served Li Babaias his teacher.” 

SDQOX 17/8a cites Yeren xtanhua (The Leisure-Hours Talk of Rustics). This text gives 
an obviously much later picture of Li Babai. No mention is here made of ‘Tang 
Gongfang. 


A20. Li Gen 


Sources 


SDZN 8/5a-b; XYBZ 2/16a—b; SDQX 19/2b (citing Baopuzi); LeiS 3/8a; GZJ 
2/13a; TDTJ 12/10b; LWMS 10/6b—7b; SKOS 10/4b—5b. 


Comments on sources 


In general, among the A-stratum hagiographies, the Li Gen material is unusually 
poorly preserved in early sources, and in translating I have felt compelled to rely 
more than usual on later attestations. Since, however, Li Gen is mentioned in Jnner 
Chapters in terms roughly corresponding to the Traditions version, I feel confident in 
including his hagiography in the A group. 

LWMS and SKQS are closely parallel in wording and identical in narrative con- 
tent, and both are close, in turn, to TDTJ. 

The only pre-Song quotation, in SDZN, runs as follows: “Li Gen, styled Ziyuan. 
The pupils of both his eyes were perfectly square. According to scriptures on tran- 
scendence, the pupils turn square when one reaches the age of eight hundred.” 
LeiS and GZJ are substantially the same. 

XYBZ: “Li Gen, styled Ziyuan, was seen by people over many generations, and 
did not age. Wu Taiwen of Shouchun took him as his teacher, and obtained from 
him methods for making gold and silver. Gen was also capable of transforming 
himself and entering fire and water [without harm], and could cause the traveling 
canteen to arrive. Wu Taiwen often said that the pupils of Gen’s eyes were square. 
The scriptures on transcendence say that [this is a sign that one has reached] eight 
hundred years of age.” 
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‘Translation text 


TDTJ. { } denotes narrative elements not attested before it. < > marks elements 
attested in XYBZ or SDQX, and elements left unenclosed in any brackets are at- 
tested in SDZN. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


Wu Dawen: Following TDT] and the NP 16 parallel passage. Note, however, that 
the earlier texts give the name as Wu Tai A wen. If officers tried to apprehend 
him: Translation tentative. One ofhis disciple’s family had a girl whom they 
gave to Li Gen: Thus TDTJ; SDQX speaks simply of “a female disciple.” Wu 
Dawen said that the pupils . . . : Thus XYBZ and TDTJ, but SDOX has “some 
said...” Although I have not attained equality with Heaven and Earth, at 
least... : Thus SDQX, which I follow here: #% 8 # 4% $2 AK Hy HE 7... . The 
sentiment placed in his mouth in TDT] is quite di erent: “T will live as long as Heaven 
and Earth, and so at least...” (# # A WK ...). 


Other material 


HHS 77/2497, in the biography of a certain Huang Chang, mentions a Li Gen 
who had preceded him in the office of governor of Shu commandery. The passage 
merely says that “Li Gen had been quite old and had governed badly, so that the 
commoners harbored grievances.” It goes on to add that Huang Chang promptly 
cleaned out a gang of more than seven hundred robbers in the area. It is uncer- 
tain whether this is the same Li Gen as the one treated in the hagiography. 


A21. Li Shaojun 


Sources 


TPYL 724/5a, 985/3b; XYBZ 2/14a; TPGJ 9.1 (source unidentified, but sur- 
rounding entries are drawn from Traditions); SDQX 7/20a, 12/13b-14a; TDTJ 
6/13a~-14a; LWMS 6/1a—3b; SKOS 6/2b—7b. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS = TPGJ. SKOS = HWDWZ. 

TPYL 724, as compared with HWDWZ (see below): “Li Shaojun was a 
close friend of Court Gentleman for Consultation Dong Zhongshu. Seeing that 
Zhongshu was bedridden with a chronic illness, his body withered and his breath 
shallow, Shaojun produced two doses of medicine for him along with instructions. 
The medicine used [as ingredients] wusi grass (JX E: Z #), Sovereigness Earth 
lard (J& + AB [4%] [which Smith (“Han Emperor Wu,” 575) renders as “the es- 
sential oils of the Queen of the Earth”]), the precipitated lard of the yellow gen 
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beast (#@ R & yt fi [HWDWZ is the same, except for giving # instead of # ]), 
the root of xianyi (7 #% Z 4 [HWDWZ has “the root of xianyou 56 #]), and 
honey [nectar?] from a hundred kinds of flowers. [HWDW2Z adds one more in- 
gredient, “/ongxian grass (#2, 41 Z #).” Smith notes that longxian and wusi grasses 
are the same thing: “they refer to the three species Polygonatum cirrhifolum, P sibw- 
acum, or PR multiflorum, or what in English is called Solomon’s Seal” (“Han Emperor 
Wu,” 575n34).] He combined these and cooked them in a bronze vessel during 
the first ten days of a hai month; young boys [HWDW2Z adds “and young girls” 
who had bathed and purified themselves regulated the heat of the cooking flame. 
When the medicine was fully synthesized, one was to ingest it in egg[-shaped cap- 
sules]. [HWDW2Z notes here, “One dose would cause one’s body to become light,” 
and TPGJ echoes this.] Three doses would cause one’s [old] teeth to fall out and 
new ones to grow in; a full five doses would cause one’s allotted life span never to 
expire.” 

TPYL 985: “Li Shaojun received from Master An Qi an esoteric method for 
making a divine elixir over a furnace fire (7# t+ Hz kK ). Because his family was poor, 
he could not obtain the medicinal ingredients. So he turned the method over to (? 





+; or: using the method, he secured an audience with) Han Emperor Wu, and 
then departed.” 

XYBZ: “Li Shaojun, having heard that Han Emperor Wu loved the Dao, went 
to have an audience with him. Secretly he produced a divine elixir. When it was 
complete, he said to Emperor Wu, ‘His majesty is incapable of distancing himself 
from luxury, removing himself from music and sex or from killing and execution. 
He cannot put a stop to joy and anger. He cannot change the fact that for ten thou- 
sand li around there are homeless cloud-souls and in the cities and courts there are 
bloody punishments. Under such circumstances, the great medicine, the divine elixir, 
cannot be completed.’ He then announced that he was ill and transformed him- 
self. The emperor, regretful, sought after Shaojun, to no avail.” 

SDQX 7 opens by repeating the above XYBZ narrative in closely similar terms. 
Then, after Shaojun’s announcement of illness, it continues: “On the same night 
the emperor dreamed that he was climbing Mount Song with Shaojun. Halfway 
up, a messenger riding a dragon and carrying insignia of office (jie #7) descended 
from the clouds and announced, “Taiyi invites Shaojun.’ The emperor then awak- 
ened and said to his close ministers, “Shaojun is about to abandon us and depart.’ 
The next day, Shaojun became ill. The emperor personally went to see him, but 
he had already transformed himself. The emperor said, ‘He intentionally trans- 
formed himself and departed.’ While the body was being shrouded, it vanished.” 

SDQX 12 contains a version of the opening of the story: “Li Shaojun was a 
native of Qi. Having heard that Han Emperor Wu was fond of divine transcen- 
dents, Shaojun used his divine method to introduce himself to the emperor, say- 
ing, ‘From natural cinnabar can be made yellow gold which, if ingested, allows one 
to ascend to heaven.’ During his audience with the emperor, he noticed that the 
imperial throne had a bronze vessel near it. He said, “That is the vessel of Duke 
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Wei of Qi.’ The emperor confirmed this from the carved inscription, and from this 

he realized that Shaojun must be several hundred years old. His skin was radiant 

and smooth, and his eyebrows, eyes, mouth, and teeth were like those of a youth.” 
TDTJ initially largely follows HWDWZ, then cites the NP passage at 2/19. 


‘Translation text 


TPGJ. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


Li Shaojun: HWDWZ gives his style, Yunyi, and I emend the text to include it. 
Master An Qi: HWDWZ has considerably more detail on Shaojun’s studies with 
Master An Qi. Before meeting An Qi, Shaojun is there said to have practiced herb 
gathering, grain abstention, and eremeticism on Mount Tai; but he was sick and 
exhausted when An Qi happened by with his superior alchemical methods and res- 
cued him. Then I can do as I like: HWDNZ adds (in Smith’s tr): “If the Son of 
Heaven is worthy of perfection, Pll perfect him, and if he’s unworthy of instruc- 
tion, I'll just leave. Pve already been in the world more than five hundred years, 
and he isn’t necessarily the only powerful person from whom I’ve taken an ant’s 


ration!” 


So he presented a method to the emperor, saying . . .: HWDWZ 
gives considerably more detail about the results promised by this method. Once 
drinking and dining: Emending TPGJ’s # in favor of HWDWZ’s @. The 
great way of the divine elixir cannot be completed: Again, HWDWZ gives 
a much more elaborate speech, peppered with alchemical terms. The emperor 
regretted that he had not sought [formulas] from Li more diligently: 
HWDWZ goes on to add (in Smith’s rendition): “The emperor had Shaojun’s 
clothes interred for more than one hundred days. Some travelers spotted Shaoyun 
in the Puban market [present-day Yong ji district, Shanxi] in Hedong [comman- 
dery] riding a black mule. On hearing of this, the emperor had the coffin opened. 
Again there was nothing inside, though the nails had not been pulled out.” Dong 
Zhongshu: Thus TPYL 724; HWDWZ and TPGJ (which here closely resembles 
HWDW2Z) give the name as Dong Zhong, The medicine used [as ingredients]: 
TPGJ contains numerous errors throughout this passage; my translation is based 
on a comparison of ‘TPYL 724 and HWDWZ (see notes above for details on vari- 
ations). But Dong Zhongshu was stubbornly upright in his ways . . . : TPGJ 
here follows the HWDWZ version closely, and I have drawn heavily on Smith’s 
translation of the latter (Smith, “Han Emperor Wu,” 575-76), making small alter- 
ations. You will certainly transcend the world: After this, HWDWZ goes on 
to tell of the fate of Daosheng: he meets a Master Boze {# #2 (whose name is rem- 





iniscent of the fabulous esoterica-revealing creature boze Hl 12 spoken of in earlier 
fables—on which see Campany, Strange Writing, 4.2, 249n97). Boze explains the for- 
mula (and also states that it is of an inferior sort); Daosheng completes the elixir, 
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consumes it, and, after 373 years, heads for Chickenhead Mountain, where “it is 
not known whether he ever attained the Dao.” The text adds the names of six other 
individuals who took some of Li Shaojun’s drugs (none of whom is the General 
Wen Cheng mentioned in TPGJ) and concludes by noting that, shortly before de- 
parting, “Shaojun secretly transmitted the 7 ? & 4 # ft fit + — 3 to Dong- 
guo Yan, and the ## + #& & Z 7 to his fellow villager Ji Zixun. These two men 
later practiced the Dao and both attained transcendence. Shaojun also bestowed 
on Zixun the [Charts of] the Perfect Forms of the Dwine Province of Kunlun (B a HH IN 
% #).” (Earlier on, the text is careful to note that the emperor’s own copies of 
these texts were lost when a palace building housing them burned down.) Wen 
Cheng: His name and this episode do not appear in earlier citations or in 


HWDWZ. 


Other material 


A passage in the allegorically constructed anomaly account Uncollected Records (Shiyt 
ji 4@ i #2, pp. 115-17), written by Wang Jia perhaps half a century or less after 
Traditions, shows Li Shaojun conjuring the spirit of Emperor Wu’s dead beloved, 
Lady Li, a role performed in earlier texts by Li Shaoweng. (This passage is cited 
in SDOX 18/12a-b. On Shiyijt, see Campany, Strange Writing, 64-67, 306-18.) For 
versions that feature Li Shaoweng in this role, see Han Wu Di gushi and Soushen jt 
2.13 (tr. DeWoskin and Crump, Jn Search of the Supernatural, 24). 

ZG 10/24b—25A:, if I understand it correctly, criticizes Shaojun for his too-close 
involvement at court: “The initiate Li Shaojun in his quest for transcendence 
avoided seeing the corpses of any dead persons, as doing so would deplete his 
spirits and corrupt his pneumas to the extreme. One simply cannot become close 
to rulers, teachers, or loved ones; this is why practitioners of the Dao depart from 
the world and do not serve kings and nobles and have no ruler. Alone, they exist 
apart, without friends. It is only their father, mother, and master to whom they 
cannot avoid drawing close. At the funerals of such persons, one feels the extremity 
of grief, to the point that one does not regret if it damages one’s nature and al- 
lotted life span. If this is the reason they are damaged, then this is no damage at 
all. I have wished to keep this a secret, so I transmit it orally.” Tao’s note reads: 
“Shaojun was a courtier under Han [Emperor] Wu, and appears in Traditions of 
Diwwine Transcendents.” 


A22. Li Yiqi 
Sources 
SGZ 32/891; BTSC 104/ga, 157/12a; TPYL 55/2a, 663/3b (citing Lzexian zhuan), 


965/4a; XYBZ 3/r1b (source unidentified); TPGJ 10.4; SLF 15/8b, 26/gb; TDTJ 
15/12a~-13a; LWMS 3/6b—7a; SKOS 10/5b—7a. 
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Comments on sources 


LWMS = TPGJ. Versions of the whole story are preserved in TPYL 663 and 
TPGJ. Quotations in TPYL 55, TPYL 965, BTSC 157, and SLF 26 (which seems 
to simply quote BTSC 157) give versions of the description of Yiqi’s dwelling, 
comportment, and habits. Varying accounts of Li’s prediction of Liu Bei’s de- 
feat are contained in SGZ (which is the most detailed), BT'SC 104, and SLF 15. 
XYBZ contains an account of Li’s travel magic that is briefer than the one in 


TPGJ. 


‘Translation texts 


First paragraph: First two sentences based on SGZ and TPGJ, which are closely 
similar although not identical in wording. The third sentence is attested only in 
TPGJ. The second paragraph is based on TPGJ (which the wording in the par- 
allel part of TDTJ helps to elucidate), but the content is adumbrated in TPYL 663 
with the statement “He worked his ‘way of traveling’ among people.” Third para- 
graph: The basic contents are attested in TPYL 55 (which says nothing of his diet), 
TPYL 965, BTSC 157 (which says nothing of his diet), TD'TJ 15/13a/1-3 (which 
says nothing of his hair, and which sets this whole part of the materialo from the 
[ yt chuan yun — 18 
Z), TPGJ (which says nothing of his hair-cutting practice or his long stays in his 
den), and SLF 26 (which seems to simply copy BTSC 157). TPYL 965 is the only 
citation that contains all of the information partially contained in the others, so the 


0 


rest with the phrase, “One transmitted version has it that... 


translation is based largely on it but with the others used as background. Fourth 
paragraph: Translation based on SGZ version, which is the most detailed, in com- 
parison with BTSC 104, TPYL 663, TPGJ, TDTJ, and SLF 15. Fifth and sixth 
paragraphs: Based on TPYL 663; both passages are also incorporated (with slight 
elaboration) in TPGJ. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


Others of these travelers journeyed to places they themselves did not 
know: Thus TPGJ. The parallel passage in TDTJ, however, says nothing of these 
other travelers. I here translate the TDTJ account of Li’s travel magic (15/12b2—4) 
for comparison: “There were people [or: there was a person] who told of coun- 
tries, palaces, and cities in the four directions. Li Yiqi then modeled [or: would 
model, it being unclear whether this was done on one or on many occasions] in 
dirt what the person described. The countries and people would all correspond ex- 
actly, only they were in miniature. Then in a moment they would vanish, and no 
one knew where they had gone.” After performing this . . . to the poor: Only 
TPGJ has this sentence. A hundred or two hundred days: TPYL 55 has “a 
hundred, two hundred, or three hundred days.” And never emerged: TPGJ has 


“and was never seen to emerge.” 
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A23. Li Zhongfu 


Sources 


BTSC 123/7b; YWL]J 58/1054 (citing Liexzan zhuan), 60/1085, 92/1601 (citing Lie- 
xian zhuan); TPYL 34.6/ga, 605/3a, 832/8a (citing Lzexian zhuan), 905/5a—b, 923/ 10a 
(citing Liextan zhuan); BELT 13/14b; XYBZ 2/8b—ga, 2/17a—b; TPGJ 10.3; LWMS 
3/5b—6b. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS = TPGJ. BTSC gives Li’s name as Li Zhonefu &; YWLJ 60, TPYL 346, 
and BKLT 1 give it as Li Zhongwen X%; and YWLJ 92 gives it as Ji # Zhongfu. 
XYBZ identifies him as “Li Sheng  , ming Zhongfu.” 





‘Translation texts 


The first paragraph is based on XYBZ 2/ga, which is the earliest attestation of 
these elements (except for Li’s place of origin). The second paragraph 1s based 
on YWLJ 58, which was probably the source for TPYL 605. (Note that TPGJ lacks 
this material entirely.) The third paragraph is based on TPYL 905, to which the 
TPGJ version is close; this episode 1s more tersely recounted in BTSC 123, TPYL 
346, and YWL] 60. The fourth paragraph is based on YWLJ 92, with the sur- 
name corrected to Li. The passage quoted in TPYL 923 1s identical, except for the 
surname (‘TPYL gives Li, where YWL] gives Ji), the name of the mountain (TPYL 
gives Chen [ Vassal] Mountain—graphically quite mistakable for Ju [Giant]), and 
the omission of “mount” after the place-name Kunlun. Note, however, the variant 
versions of this episode given in the textual notes below. The final paragraph is 
based on a comparison of the two XYBZ excerpts and TPGJ. These texts are the 
earliest attestations of the direction of Li’s final departure. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


Li Zhongfu: XYBZ 2/gar is unique in giving his name as “Li Sheng, styled 
Zhongfu.” See comments above on other variations in his name. Native of Yi vil- 
lage in Feng City: Thus XYBZ 2/ga and TPGJ; furthermore, XYBZ 2/17a has 
“native of Feng City.” TPYL 605 gives his native place as Yingchuan. He stud- 
ied the Way with Wang Jun... : Thus XYBZ 2/9a. XYBZ 2/17a~b has: “His 
teacher was Wang Jun. He ingested liquid jade, practiced dunjia, and was able to 
conceal his form.” This version goes on to relate briefly his habit of conversing 
while invisible and his getting caught in a net while in bird form. A certain man 
named Zhang: I here emend TPYL 905, which gives his name as Zhu Zhang ## 
ik . All other sources give his surname as Zhang and supply no given name. Five 
hundred thousand in cash: Other sources give the figure one hundred thou- 
sand. Li Zhongfu let him go, but he never taught him: TPYL 905 says sim- 
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ply “he stopped,” but other sources make clear that the meaning is that the mas- 
ter forgave his wayward student. When Li Zhongfu lay on his bed at night, 
he sometimes became an owl... : Other sources give significantly di__ erent 
versions of this episode. TPYL 832: “When Li Zhongfu lay on his bed at night, he 
sometimes became (we) an owl. He would perch on the roofbeam and wait for a 
wind from the north, so that he could fly across the southern sea. Now on a cer- 
tain mountain someone had set up a net, and in that net he [once] caught an owl. 
On inspection, it turned out to be Li Zhongfu, who just looked at the netter and 
laughed.” TPGJ: “Li Zhongfu had an acquaintance who lived some five hundred 
li away from him. This man made a living trapping with a net. One morning he 
spread his net and caught a bird. On inspection, it turned out to be Li Zhongfu. 
After they had finished talking, Li Zhongfu said good-bye and departed; on the same 
day he was back at home.” 


Other material 


Li Zhongfu makes several appearances in ZG. He is first mentioned by Tao’s com- 
mentary as lord of the western palace in a set of celestial palaces in the four quar- 
ters, each presided over by one or more spirit officials serving as Overseers of Al- 
lotted Life Spans (siming #] 4°) (ZG 9/22a1). Next, Tao’s commentary identifies 
him as the teacher of {Zuo Ci, who was the teacher in turn of Ge Xuan (12/3b5). 
In both of these passages his name is written as 2 {* # . Elsewhere, in the reve- 
lation text itself is mentioned a Li Chongfu # ¥# &, who is otherwise identified 
as Li Boshan {4 1 ; Yang Xi’s divine interlocutors inform him that Li, who by then 
was a somewhat low-ranking celestial officer, had been a prefect of White Horse 
(district?) during the Han and had “activated his hidden merit” (xing yinde 47 [2 
fz), _yinde being an important technical term in this text whose meaning has yet to 
be fully elucidated (in NP it occurs as a period in the temporal cycle). (‘This pas- 
sage is repeated in MSZ [compiled by Liu Dabin, fl. 1317-28] 13/8b.) It is not at 
all clear to me whether ZG intends Li Zhongfu and Li Chongfu to be taken as the 
same figure. 


A24, Ling Shouguang 
Sources 


SJZ 23/296; TPYL 669/6a; XYBZ 3/11a-b; YJQO 86/11b—12a; SDQX 1/11b; 
TDT]J 12/9b-10a; LWMS 10/6a-b; SKQS 7/1b—2a. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS = TDTJ; SKQS = XYBZ. TDTJ di ers from YJQO only at the follow- 
ing points. (1) The name of the drug di ers; in translating I have here emended 
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YJQQ’s weiying wan A HX A, to accord with TDT] and other early attestations, read- 
ing zhuying wan K * FL “efflorescence of vermilion pills.” (But another possibility 
is weiyang A %&, as in the TPYL citation; see “Comments” for discussion.) (2) TDTJ 
supplies the title of the Latter Han emperor in question, Emperor Xian. (3) TDTJ 
adds the statement that “he often lodged at the home of the Hu Tian [note the 
di erent ming of his lay patron] family of Jiangling, where he died without prior 
signs of illness.” 

SJZ: “Ling Shouguang was a native of Fufeng. He died at the home of Hu Gang 
in Jiangling. Over a hundred days after Hu Gang had performed a funeral for him 
and buried him, someone saw Ling Shouguang in this [1.e., Junyi] district. That 
person sent a letter to Hu Gang about it. Hu Gang opened [the tomb and coffin], 
looked, and saw that only a shoe remained.” 

TPYL: “Ling Shouguang was a native of Fufeng. At the age of over seventy, he 
obtained a method for [making] never-end (weiyang # 3) pills. He [made and] in- 
gested these, and lived to be over two hundred, without aging.” 

XYBZ: “Ling Shouguang was a native of Fufeng. At the age of over seventy, 
he obtained a method for [making] ‘vermillion blossom pills’ (zhuying wan). He syn- 
thesized these, ingested them, and reverted to a youthful and strong condition, like 
that of a twenty-year-old. By the first year of the jzan’an period he was already two 
hundred twenty years old.” 

SDQX: “At the age of over seventy, Ling Shouguang met a strange person, from 
whom he obtained instructions on macrobiotics. His face reverted to a youthful con- 
dition like that of someone in his twenties. By the first year of the jzan’an period he 
was already over two hundred years old. He escaped by transformation (jiehua fi# 
44) and was entombed. [Later] his coffin was opened, and no corpse was found 
inside, only a shoe.” 


‘Translation text 
YJQO. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


See “Comments on sources” and translations above for variations among versions. 


Other material 


HHS 82B/2740 contains a brief notice about him. This passage gives his name as 
Leng 4 Shouguang, makes him a contemporary of the esoterically skilled physi- 
cian Hua Tuo, and says of him: “He was perhaps one hundred sixty or seventy 
years old. He practiced Sire }Rong Cheng’s method of mounting women and ha- 
bitually bent his neck to practice ‘hen breathing.’ His hair turned completely white, 
but his facial complexion resembled that of someone in his thirties or forties. He 
died in Jiangling.” 
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A25. Liu An 


Sources 


BTSG 133/5a; YWLJ 18/341, 78/1327—-28 (citing Liexzan zhuan), 85/1458; TPYL 
15/7b, 186/7b, 383/10b, 677/2b, 700/5a, 709/7a, 815/7b, 981/2b, 985/3b; WX 
22/21a (319), 30/17a (432);° SDZN 8/5a; CXJ 10/240, 10/241, 25/598; CTSJ 5/105, 
21/511; XYBZ 1/14b; TPGJ 8.1; SLF 3/6a, 10/3b; YJQOO 109/22a~24a; LeiS 3/8a; 
GZJ 2/12b (2); LWMS 4/1a—5a; SKOS 6/1a—2b. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS = TPGJ. SKQS does not closely resemble any other of the above sources. 
BTSC: “The Prince of Huainan set out ivory mats for the Eight Sires.” 
YWLJ 18: “An, Prince of Huainan, was fond of arts of the Dao. When the 

Eight Sires called at his gate, the gatekeeper, noting their white hair, did not admit 

them. The Eight Sires all transformed into young lads the color of peach blossoms. 

When the gateman informed the Prince, he welcomed them and climbed the Long- 

ing for Transcendence Tower [.& (ii 2 2]. The Eight Sires transformed back into 

old men and transmitted to him the essentials for their Dao.” 

YWLJ 78: “Liu An, the Han Prince of Huainan, spoke of matters concerning 
divine transcendents and the ‘yellow and white’ and named [his discourses] the 
FHongbao [and] the Wanbi, [each?] in three fascicles; they discussed [or the Wand: dis- 
cussed] ways of transformation. Because of this, the Eight Sires visited the Prince, 
bestowing on hima scripture on cinnabar/elixir [7+ #] and [one on] esoteric meth- 
ods [for making] aqueous [solutions of] the thirty-six [minerals].’ Legend has it 
that as An was in the process of departing as a transcendent, there was a bit of his 
medicinal compound left over in a basin in the court. His chickens and dogs pecked 
at or licked out the basin and they all flew upward [as well].” 

YWLJ 85: “The Prince of Huainan spread out a brocade canopy for the Eight 
Sires and burned ‘hundred harmonies’ [ # #4] incense.” 

TPYL 15 seems to run excised snatches of the story together: “When the Prince 
of Huainan heard of masters with arts of the Dao, he would always excuse himself 
and rush out to meet them, welcoming them lavishly. So the Eight Sires went there. 
One of them could, while sitting, cause wind and rain to arrive and clouds and fog 
to arise instantly. The Prince tested [all] their arts, and none proved ine __ ective.” 

TPYL 186: “When An, Prince of Huainan, hosted the transcendent dignitaries 
[ (i 441], he failed to greet them politely as they sat and rose. Their leader submit- 
ted a report stating that An was disrespectful. As punishment, he was made 
Guardian of the Latrines [‘¥ J] for three years.” What appears to be a descen- 


6. Sawada indicates there is an additional citation in WX 31, and Bumbacher (“Shenxzan,” 758) lists 
one at 31/17b, but I do not find it there. In any case, according to Bumbacher this citation is identical 
to the one in WX 22. 

7. See footnote in main text for the rationale for this translation. 
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dant of this passage in its early context is included in a part of the TPGJ version 
of the story that I have omitted from my translation; see Smith, “Han Emperor 
Wu,” 467. 

TPYL 383: “An, Prince of Huainan, was fond of arts of the Dao, so Eight Sires 
called at his gate. The gatekeeper, noting their white hair, reported their arrival but 
did not admit them. The Eight Sires then transformed into youths the color of peach 
blossoms. The gatekeeper reported this to the Prince, who welcomed them. He 
climbed the Longing for Transcendence Tower and set up a brocade canopy, spread 
out ivory mats, lit ‘hundred harmonies’ incense, set out jade tables, and treated them 
with the courtesies that a disciple wouldo er. The Eight Sires then transformed 
back into old men and transmitted to him the essentials of their Dao. When he 
came to be slandered by Gentleman of the Interior Lei Bei, An ascended into 
Heaven with the Eight Sires. Imprints were made in the stone on which they stepped, 
and today the tracks of humans and of horses are still visible there.” 

TPYL 677: “The Prince of Huainan set out gold and jade tables for the Eight 
Sires, treating them with the courtesies a disciple wouldo er.” 

TPYL 7o0: “When the Prince of Huainan saw that the Eight Sires had arrived, 
he welcomed them immediately without taking the time even to put on his shoes. 
They climbed the Longing for Transcendence Tower [but the text has 3 rather 
than 2], and he spread a brocade canopy for them.” 

TPYL 709: “The Prince of Huainan laid out ivory mats for the Eight Sires.” 

TPYL 815 and TPYL 981 are mutually identical and are the same as YWL] 85. 

TPYL 985: “An, Prince of Huainan, followed the Eight Sires. From them he 
received a scripture on cinnabar/clixirs [7+ #£] and [one on?] esoteric methods 
[for making] aqueous [solutions of] the thirty-six [minerals].” 

WX 22: “Liu An, Prince of Huainan, was a grandson of Han Emperor Gao. 
He was fond of masters versed in arts of the Dao, and on this account Eight Sires 
went to see him and thus transmitted to him a scripture on elixirs.” 

WX go: “Lei Bei falsely accused An of plotting rebellion. A 4 2 EI [sic: should 
be emended to /\ 4 [|] 1], ‘You should leave.’ So together they climbed a 
mountain, and on the same day they ascended into the heavens. The hoofprints 
impressed on the rock by the Eight Sires’ and An’s mounts still exist there.” 

SDZN: “The Eight Sires transformed into fifteen|-year-old-looking] youths with 
their black hair tied in topknots and [their skin] the color of peach blossoms.” 

CXJ 10 (240): “Liu An, Prince of Huainan, was fond of matters concerning 
divine transcendents and the ‘yellow and white.’ Because of this, Eight Sires went 
to greet him. They climbed the Longing for Transcendence Tower.” 

CXJ ro (241): “Liu An, Prince of Huainan, was fond of Confucian studies, 
[but] he equally esteemed divination and esoteric arts. He wrote an inner book [J 
# | that treated matters of divine transcendents and the ‘yellow and white,’ and 
titled it Hongbao 38 & . Because of this, eight Sires went to see him. When the Eight 
Sires first appeared at his gate, their beards and eyebrows were pure white. The 
gatekeeper first sent word privately to An, meanwhile on his own initiative asking 
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them what their business was. As soon as he had spoken, each of the Eight Sires 
transformed into a fifteen[{-year-old—looking] youth with an elaborate coi ure of 
black hair and skin the color of peach blossoms. The gatekeeper, startled at this, 
informed the Prince of it. When the Prince heard of it, he went out at once with- 
out even pausing to find his shoes and greeted them, then climbed the Longing for 
Transcendence ‘Tower with them.” 

CXJ 25: “When the Eight Sires of Huainan [szc] called at the gate of Prince 
An of Huainan, their beard and eyebrows were pure white. The Prince was look- 
ing for someone young, so the Eight Sires each transformed himself into a youth 
of fifteen or sixteen [years of age]. The gatekeeper informed An of this. On hear- 
ing it, An went out at once to greet them, without taking time even to put on his 
shoes. ‘Together they climbed the Longing for Transcendence ‘Tower, and there he 
spread a brocade canopy for them and laid out ivory mats.” 

CTSJ 5: “The Prince of Huainan wrote an inner book in twenty sections [ / J. 
The middle sections [of this work?], in eight fascicles [? 7 4 /\ 4], spoke of mat- 
ters concerning divine transcendents and the ‘yellow and white.’ These sections [?] 
were titled Hongbao.” 

CTSJ 21: “When the Prince of Huainan’s elixir was completed, he ascended 
upward. Chickens and dogs pecked at and licked out his cauldron, and they, too, 
departed as transcendents. This is why roosters crow in [or at?] the sky and why 
dogs bark among [or at?] clouds [# #8" A E A * Z fl].” 

XYBZ: “Liu An, Prince of Huainan, loved the Dao. Whenever he heard of the 
existence of a skilled master, he thought no distance too far to travel to speak with 
him and to welcome him with lavish courtesy. On one occasion this stimulated eight 
transcendents to descend to him. One of them could cause wind and rain, clouds 
and fog to arrive at once. One could tie up tigers and leopards and summon krack- 
ens and dragons. One could divide his body, change his appearance, and appear 
and disappear at will. One could ride in emptiness, pace the void, and cross over 
the ocean waves. One could enter fire without burning and enter water without 
getting wet. One could transform himself in a myriad ways, so that he could be- 
come whatever he pleased. One could prevent disasters and escape calamities, so 
that he enjoyed long life. And one could decoct clay into gold and congeal mer- 
cury into silver.” This breakdown of esoteric arts matches the one in TPGJ, but in 
that text the descriptions of arts are more elaborate, and more feats are included 
under each heading. 

TPGJ/LWMS is translated in Smith, “Han Emperor Wu,” 460-68. In the sec- 
tions of narrative where the two versions overlap, the wording is closely similar but 
not identical, and significant variata are listed below. But TPGJ includes material 
both before and (especially) after the core narrative of the Eight Sires that is not 
contained in YJQQ; and some of this material is attested in earlier sources. 

SLF 3 resembles the opening of the XYBZ passage, down through the first tran- 
scendents’ abilities. SLF 10 replicates YWLJ 85. 

LeiS gives a short summary of the plot: An’s invitation to skilled masters, the 
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arrival of the Eight Sires, their transformation into youths and bestowal of a scrip- 
ture on elixirs, An’s departure as a transcendent, and his animals’ consumption of 
the leftover elixir and consequent departure as transcendents. The two passages in 
GZ]J repeat this same content but di er in wording. 


‘Translation texts 


The section from the beginning through An’s receipt of alchemical scriptures from 
the Eight Sires is based on YJQO. (In this section, I borrow the translations of the 
titles Hongbao and Wanbi from Smith’s translation of the TPGJ version, and have 
also profited from Smith’s translation of and annotations to the parallel part of the 
TPGJ version.) The remainder is based on TPYL 383, WX 30, and YWLJ 78, in 
that order. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


Inner book: As seen above, there is considerable variation in the early sources 
on the names and lengths of An’s writings. CXJ 10, giving no length for the newshu 
(and not mentioning his other writings), says that it “treated matters of divine tran- 
scendents and the ‘yellow and white.’” C'TSJ 5 says that the neishu contained twenty 
sections, and it seems to imply that it was the middle sections (in eight fascicles) of 
this same work that were titled Hongbao. The parallel passage in TPGJ, in its en- 
tirety, reads: “He wrote an Inner Book in twenty-two sections, as well as ‘Middle 
Sections’ (7 f#) in eight chapters (#); [this latter work] spoke of matters con- 
cerning divine transcendents and the ‘yellow and white,’ and was titled Hongbao. 
His Wanbz, in three chapters, discussed ways of transformation. All together, they 
comprised a hundred thousand words.” Acting on his own initiative: BL 

%, as in CXJ 10. Note, however, that in TPGJ this same phrase is used to describe 
what the Prince had directed ({#) his gatekeeper to do, so that there it means some- 
thing like “according to his discretion.” Their earnestness was such that they 
desired to buy mere horses’ bones so as to collect a Qiji: I here prefer the 
TPGJ text to YJQOQ, which reads: “Their earnestness was such that they desired 
to sell [or buy?] their horses so as to collect zn and serve a Master Guo as their 
teacher so as to assemble a crowd of erudites.” And why should we be disliked 
on account of our old age: Here following TPGJ; the parallel passage in YJQOQ_ 
is jumbled. Then let us now become young: Following TPGJ, which has jin 
4» (which makes sense) where YJQQ has jin # (which does not). Leave behind 
my ties: Emending YJQQ’s lei #4 in favor of TPGJ’s lei % . Milky Way: Emend- 
ing YJQQ’s punni @ Ye in favor of TPGJ’s yunhan i# . That I might, like a cater- 
pillar who borrows a swan’s wings, depart from Earth and ascend into 
Heaven: My translation reflects both the TPGJ and the YJQQ versions; YJQOQ_. 
omits “swan’s” and “to Heaven,” while TPGJ omits “depart from Earth.” Know- 
ing that you love the Dao: TPGJ has: “Having heard that you are fond of schol- 
ars.” Cross over the ocean waves: Following TPGJ and not YJOO, One of 
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us can quell fires . . . [to reach] long life: TPGJ omits this set of abilities and 
thus accounts for only seven of the eight sets. Wine and fruit: TPGJ has “wine 
and meat.” So he came to receive from the Sires a scripture on cinnabar, 
[one on] thirty-six esoteric methods involving “liquid <silver,” and oth- 
ers>: Note the variants listed above in the earlier sources. TPGJ says that An re- 
ceived “a scripture on cinnabar/elixirs in thirty-six fascicles.” No source before 
YJQO mentions the term shuiyzn here; rather, in the earlier sources it is a question 
of thirty-six shui fang. 


Other material 


The accounts of Liu An in the dynastic histories may be found in SJ 118/3083f 
HS 44/2145f The SJ material is translated in Watson, Records, 2:359—87. 

Han Wu Di gushi, item 7, concerns Liu An. It is translated in Smith, “Han Em- 
peror Wu,” 394-95. 

HWDWZ 2b8—3828 (not translated in Smith, “Han Emperor Wu”): “The Prince 
of Huainan was fond of study. Talented and cultivated, he collected the books of 
the Dao from throughout the world and summoned masters of esoterica, all of whom 
goaded on their divine pneumas and could summon clouds and rain. Commoners 
have handed it down that the Prince could cause transcendents to arrive and that 
he would wander about with them and transform himself into ever-changing shapes, 
sometimes [appearing as] a lad, sometimes as an old man. The Prince could also 
conceal his form, fly, and consume pneumas so as not to eat [food]. When the Em- 
peror heard of this, he congratulated him on his achievement and wished to re- 
ceive his Way. But the Prince was unwilling to transmit it to him, saying that there 
was really no such thing, The Emperor, angered, set about to kill the Prince of 
Huainan, but the Prince knew of it, so he departed with all his subordinate officers, 
to no one knew where. The people of his domain said that he had [become] a di- 
vine transcendent, and some of them caught sight of the Prince. The Emperor, 
fearing that he would [adversely] a ect people’s feelings [by turning them away 
from the world], ordered the members of his family beheaded so as to calm the 
commoners. ‘The Prince’s esoteric books were collected and titled by his name [?]; 
from them were also gleaned some matters concerning ‘yellow and white,’ but these 
were not the essential methods, and when they were tried, many proved ine ec- 
tive. The Emperor was [nevertheless] stimulated by Huainan’s Way, so he invited 
skilled masters from the four quarters to his court. Those who came forth from Yan 
and Qi numbered in the thousands.” 

SDQX 10/5b cites a brief passage from Xu xianzhuan 7% (i 12; the passage fo- 
cuses on the chickens-and-dogs element and ends with a di erently worded folk- 
loric tag: BRAKE BARELARKRES. 

HLSS 19/12b is a brief passage on Eight Sires, Liu An, and An’s rhapsodic com- 
positions. 
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BKLT 89/14b, 89/1ga, and 94/17b all contain bits of material on Liu An, but 
their sources are unidentified. 

TDT]J 5/13a-16b largely resembles TPGJ in content up to the point at which 
An and the Eight Sires ascend into the heavens leaving hoofprints on a mountain 
rock. At that point it adds a note citing a geographic treatise, Yu dizhi, on Eight Sires 
Mountain. It then resumes the narrative, again resembling TPGJ in content. 


A26. Liu Gen 


Sources 


TPYL 373/ tb, 662/5a; WX 28/144 (400); SDZN 8/5a; CTSJ 2/37; XYBZ 3/6a-b; 
TPGJ 10.2; SDQX 7/14a-b, 12/10a—b; TDTJ 20/12b-14a; LWMS 3/2a-5b; 
SKOS 8/10b—14a. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS = TPGJ. TPGJ seems to be the basis for SKQS as well. 

TPYL 373: “When Liu Gen studied the Way, he entered a cave on Mount Song- 
gao. Winter or summer, he wore no clothing. The hair on his body grew to be three 
feet long.” 

TPYL 662: “Liu Gen, styled Jun’an, was a native of the capital at Chang’an. 
As a youth he understood the five classics. He lived during the time of Han Em- 
peror Cheng. He entered a cave in an extremely remote part of Mount Song. He 
once said: ‘Of the best medicinal substances, there are Ninefold Reverted Elixir 
(Ju # #2 #+) and Grand Monad Potable Gold (A — 4 j&). Next there are cloud- 
mother [mica], male yellow [red realgar], and their ilk. These, too, will bring long 
life. Next are herbal medicinals. They can cure illness and benefit one’s pneumas. 
The best medicinals will allow one to live for several hundred years; the lowest 
grades will only allow one to live out one’s allotted life span. If you desire long life, 
then you must first fix your heart and your aim on eliminating sensual desires. Only 
then will you be able to receive a transmission of the Treatise on the Divine Eso- 
terica in Five Colors [or, the Divine Esoterica in Five-Colored Sections? ## 7 # 
é, fq .|’ Gen later entered Chickenhead Mountain (Jitou shan) and departed as 
a transcendent.” 

WX: “When Liu Gen had first begun to study the Way, he went to [Mount] 
Huayin. He saw a man riding a white deer, followed by more than ten jade maid- 
ens. Gen bowed and begged a word. The divine personage then stopped and said, 
‘Have you heard of Han Zhong?’ “Truly I have heard that there was such a per- 
son, yes.’ ‘The divine [person] said, ‘I am he.’” 

SDZN: “Liu Gen, styled Jun’an, was a native of the capital at Chang’an. He 
had deep-set eyes and lots of beard hair, and his beard hair was all yellow and was 
two to four inches long. His body hair was a foot or two long.” 
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CTSJ: “Liu Gen said: ‘Among the best of medicinals is Ninefold Reverted 
Elixir’” 

XYBZ, after mentioning his cave-dwelling period on Mount Song, contains nar- 
ratives of his dispelling of the epidemic in Yingchuan on behalf of its governor 
Gao, and of his ghost-summoning reproach of the subsequent Governor Zhang, 
who took him to be yao % (either “bogus” or “a demon”). 

SDQX 7 focuses on the ghost-summoning episode. SDQX 12 (which places 
him during the reign of Han Emperor Wu) focuses on Liu Gen’s teaching to Wang 
Zhen on Mount Song, Its content closely parallels that found in TPGJ. 

TDT]J, after a brief telling of the ghost-summoning episode, is mostly taken up 
with quotations on Liu Gen from other sources, including a poem supposedly writ- 
ten in Latter Han times by Pi Rixiu and Mao Gongquan and a text titled Nanyue 


zongsheng ji I 7k 22 FRE. 


‘Translation text 


TPGJ. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


Later I entered Mount Huayin: Reading rw for TPGJ’s ru #. I bowed re- 
peatedly: Reading zai # for TPGJ’s zai %. 


Other material 


Bowu zhi 5/65 (item 19) mentions Liu Gen among several other fangshi: “Liu Gen 
felt no hunger or thirst, and some said he could tolerate being either full or empty 
[i.e., having food or eat or not having any].” 

NP 9/173 (Ware 156) mentions a certain Liu Gen 7ff 4% as an example of fraud- 
ulent impersonators of long-lived adepts who overawe officials and prey on com- 
moners. I see no reason to think this is the same person as the Liu Gen of the 
hagiographies. 

Soushen jt 1.16 contains a version of the ghostly part of the story. A translation 
may be found in DeWoskin and Crump, In Search of the Supernatural, 6, although the 
translators’ clause “and recognize who they used to be” is without basis in the Chi- 
nese text. 

HLSS 35B/35a—b and BKLT 31/11a contain short passages the sources of which 
are unidentified. 


A27. Liu Jing 
Sources 


HWDWZ 18a-19a; TPYL 669/5b, 671/7a (citing Liextan zhuan); TDTJ 12/tb; 
LWMS 10/5a-b; SKOS 7/2a~3a. 
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Comments on sources 


LWMS = TDTJ. 

The TPYL citations are very brief. TPYL 669 says that Liu Jing “followed Lord 
Zhang of Handan and [from him] received [a method for] subsisting on cloud 
pellets ( ywnwan).” TPYL 671 has: “Liu Jing lived during the Former Han. He fol- 
lowed Lord Zhang of Handan and [from him] received [a method for] subsisting 
on cloud-mother [mica]. He knew the auspiciousness or inauspiciousness [of fu- 
ture events].” 

HWDWZ initially matches the TPYL attestations fairly closely; but then it 
branches o _ to describe Jing’s receipt of the techniques whose transmission are its 
primary concern, and none of the subsequent material is elsewhere ascribed to Tra- 
ditions (until LWMS). From that point forward it reads: 


Later he served Ji Zixun [= tJi Liao] as his teacher. Zixun transmitted to him all 
the secret essentials of the Five Thearchs, Numinous Flight (lingei % #&), the six jia 
spirits, the Twelve Matters (shier shi - — #), and the Perfected Forms of the Ten 
Continents of Divine 'Transcendents (shenxian shizhou zhenxing q# 1 + WEB WB). Liu 
Jing practiced them all according to the instructions, and they were mightily effica- 
cious. He could summon ghosts and spirits, immediately cause wind and rain to arise, 
cause the traveling canteen to arrive, and appear and disappear at will. He also knew 
the auspiciousness or inauspiciousness of people’s futurea airs and of particular days. 
And he was capable of increasing people’s allotted life spans by making 0 _ erings to 
Heaven. Some gained as many as ten years in this way. When the allotted time was 
up, they always died on schedule. Even those who did not believe in this feat died on 
schedule. 

Liu traveled about together with }Wang Zhen = #° to all the noted mountains 
and the Five Marchmounts; they covered them all. During the reign of Wei Emperor 
Wo! they made a tour of all their disciples’ homes. A certain Huangfu Long, hear- 
ing that Liu had the Way, followed and served him. Liu taught him two methods: that 
of [making] cloud-mother pills and a Way of coupling. Having received them, 
Huangfu Long synthesized [the pills] and ingested them. In a single day he grew 
younger-looking; his hair was no longer white, and his teeth no longer fell out. He 
lived to be over three hundred, not knowing whether or not he had the capacity to 
transcend the world. 

In the third year of the Emergence of Yellow period of the Wei [= 222 or 223 
c.£.], Liu Jing entered Mount Heng and departed, and was seen no more. He said 
then to Huangfu Long: “The essential thing in regulating the body is to drink from 
the ‘jade spring’ every morning. This will cause a person to become vigorous and 
strong, of good complexion, and will drive out the three worms and anchor the teeth. 
The ‘jade spring’ is the saliva in one’s mouth. When you rise in the morning, let the 
saliva accumulate until your mouth 1s full, then swallow it, grinding your teeth twenty- 


8. Not to be confused, presumably, with Wang Zhen #, the disciple of }Liu Gen. 
g. Cao Cao was granted this imperial title posthumously. The period referred to roughly corre- 
sponds to 200-220 G.E.; Cao Cao died in the latter year, and his son then became Wei Emperor Wen. 
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seven times. Do this three times, then stop. This is called ‘refining one’s essence,’ and 
it will bring a person long life. 

“Now as for the Way of coupling, it is extremely difficult. Only the highest grade 
of practitioners can practice it [safely]. When one is riding a quick ox or a startled 
horse, it will not do to approachacli_ . Your nature is still impure; can you regulate 
yourself enough to avoid using this method too often?” 

As Liu Jing had intimated, Huangfu Long unfortunately did not achieve the tran- 
scendence of the world. 


TDTJ follows HWDW2Z closely up through Liu’s transmission to Huangfu Long, 
except that it makes no mention of sexual arts. Then, after the transmission scene, 
it merely summarizes by saying that Huangfu “was not able to exhaustively prac- 
tice this Way, so he was not able to achieve the transcendence of the world”—thus 
avoiding mentioning his reliance on sexual arts as the reason for his mitigated suc- 
cess. It goes on, however, to add material about another disciple, one Wang Gong 
(or Master Wang), who received pellets from Liu Jing; although he had already 
reached the age of seventy years when he ingested them, he then “mounted eighty 
concubines and by them produced twenty sons,” and further gained the power to 
travel two hundred U in one day and to drink a dow of wine without getting drunk. 
He lived to be two hundred. (On this, cf Boww zhi 195 [ p. 65].) 


‘Translation texts 


All but the last sentence is based on the first part of HWDW2Z, except for the phrase 
“and cloud-mother pills” (on which see below), which is taken from the latter part 
of HWDWZ in comparison with both TPYL passages. The last sentence 1s based 
on TPYL 671. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


Cloud-mother pills: TPYL 669 has yunwan & #1; TPYL 671 has yunmu 2 #; 
farther down, HWDWZ mentions yunmu wan ¥ # 4., following which it adds z 
wan ~£ 4, perhaps once naming another type of pill in a phrase now lacking one 
or more graphs, or perhaps naming a paired preparation (“mother” and “son” of 
clouds?). 


Other material 


ZG 10/24a4-5 says of Liu Jing that he followed the same method as the Holy 
Mother of Dongling (fDongling shengmu). Tao Hongjing’s note adds: “They ap- 
pear in Shenxian zhuan. [Dongling shengmu] is now a leader of sea gods (## 7# Z 
3¢). Liu Jing, of Yu if [or does Tao think his name was Liu Jingyu?], was a per- 
son of the late Han. He appeared [in the series of Supreme Purity revelations? | 
after the Scripture of the Steps of Flight (Feibu jing #& 4 #8).” This latter is a trunca- 
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tion of the title of a Shangqing scripture now preserved as HY 1305, in which Liu 
Jing does indeed appear (see “Comments”). 


A28. Lit Gong 


Sources 


XYBZ 1/18b—19b; TPGJ 9.6; TDTJ 12/7a—8a; LWMS 6/7b—ga; SKOS 2/2a~3b. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS = TPGJ. XYBZ is briefer and omits the conversation with Zhao Fu, but 
the gist of the story is the same. TDT] is quite similar to TPGJ. 


‘Translation text 


TPGJ. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


Sun Boyang: Some editions have Sun Wen X yang. Zhao Fu: TDTJ gives his 
name as Zhao Guangfu. 


Other material 


ZG 10/2g3a: “On a day when the initiate Lii Gong was going to enter the moun- 
tains, before reaching a point within a hundred paces of them he first turned about 
and walked those hundred paces backward. Then he climbed the mountain. [By 
this method] the mountain sprites will not harm a person, the masses of deviant 
spirits will submit and flee, and all manner of poisons will remain shut up.” Tao 
Hong jing adds in a note: “Lit appears in Traditions of Divine Transcendents.” 


A29, Luan Ba 


Sources 
BTSC 77/7a; YWLJ 2/37, 78/1329, 80/1365; TPYL 10/5a, 15/7b, 736/8a, 868/7b 
(citing Liexzan zhuan), 912/2a-b; HHS commentary, 57/1841-42; CXJ 2/24; MOJZ 
2/87; XYBZ 3/3b—4a; TPGJ 11.4; SLF 3/3b, 3/4b, 8/ga—b (citing Liextan zhuan); 
YJQOQ 85/t1a, 109/21a-22a; SDOX 3/15a~-b (citing TPGJ), 8/12a-b; TDTJ 
15/3a-5b; LWMS 5/4a—6a; SKQS 5/gb—10b. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS = TPGJ. Other than TPGJ, whose sequence provides the structure for my 
translation, the contents of other, early citations break down as follows. The in- 
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troductory characterization of Luan Ba is found only (among pre-Song 
sources) in the early Tang HHS commentary. The episode of the Governor’s re- 
quest for a marvelous feat is found only in BTSC and XYBZ. The exorcism 
episode is included in TPYL 912, HHS commentary, XYBZ (in extremely sum- 
mary version), and SDQX 8. The episode of the court ceremony and Luan’s 
magical extinguishing of the Chengdu fire is found in long, detailed format 
in YWL] 78 and MQJZ and in somewhat less detail in the HHS commentary; much 
briefer versions are found in YWL] 80; TPYL 10, 736, 868; CXJ; XYBZ; and SLF 
3/3b and 8/ga-b. The episode of Ba’s disappearance during heavy fog is found 
in YWLJ 2, TPYL 15 (a slightly briefer version), HHS commentary, MQJZ, and 
SLF 3/4b. 

Both YJOQO 85 and YJQQ tog (which are virtually identical) have only the in- 
troduction, the episode of the Governor’s request for a marvel, and that of Luan’s 
extinguishing the Chengdu fire. 


‘Translation texts 


The first paragraph 1s based primarily on BTSC, also on the HHS commentary 
(second sentence) and XYBZ (the last sentence), with variata as noted below. The 
second through fourth paragraphs are based on TPYL 912 and TPGJ. The 
fifth paragraph is based on YWLJ 78 and MQJZ. The sixth paragraph is based 
on YWLJ 2 and MQJZ, except for the final sentence, which is based on TPGJ. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


The Governor then said: In BTSC, this event is said to have occurred when 
Luan was already serving in the Labor Section. People on the other side of 
the wall were heard crying, “Tiger! Tiger!” . . . : Thus XYBZ. TPGJ has: 
“People on the other side of the wall saw him change into a tiger. They were all 
terrified. The tiger then returned to the Labor Section office, and when people 
rushed in to see where the tiger had gone, the tiger had become Luan Ba again.” 
To my knowledge, there is no mention of this tiger transformation in an extant 
pre-Song text. An official proclamation-board and a brush: Thus TPYL 
gi2: & tk — A H# ZB. TPGJ has: “He asked for the Governor’s brush and ink 
slab with which to compose a memorial [# 4 # #], and with these he made a 
talisman... .” 


Other material 


ZG 10/23b describes Luan Ba’s activity of traveling through the mountains and 
visiting temples and shrines, summoning demons out for execution, as “the method 
that exorcists used to driveo demons before the advent of the Three Heavens” — 
that is, before the higher dispensation of the Shangqing revelations. It does allow, 
however, that in his work he was accompanied by a Perfected One styled Elder of 
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the Crimson Numen (Chiling Zhangren 7 # X A), who also provided Ba with 
two jade maidens as assistants. ‘The implication is that it was by the power of these 
unseen but ever-present Three Heavens companions that Ba was able to achieve 
his exorcistic successes. After the divinely dictated entry, Tao Hong jing adds a gloss: 
“This is none other than the Luan [who served in] Yuzhang. He appears in the 
Sword Scripture, in Traditions of Divine Transcendents, in the Tiger and Leopard Talismanic 
Texts, and in the History of the Latter Han.” 

ZG 14/18b1, on Luan Ba’s final destinations, is translated in footnote 442 to the 
main text. Tao Hongjing’s comment points out its apparent contradiction with the 
HS account, which states that Luan Ba died in prison, and Tao then adds: “It must 
be that he used a numinous pill to liberate himself. [Luan Ba] also appears in the 
Traditions of [Divine] Transcendents.” A further comment in the body of the ZG text 
says that this passage appears in and was taken from a copy in clerical script of the 
Sword Scripture. 

There is a stele inscription about Luan Ba, attributed to Tao Hong jing; see Chen, 
Jinshi, 21-22. 


A30. Shen Xi 


Sources 


QMYS 10/237; XDL 148a-b; BTSC 133/7b; YWLJ 83/1429, 95/1648; TPYL 
662/3b—4a, 677/ 2b, 710/6a, 758/8a, 773/4a, 805/7a, 965/4a; SDZN 1/6a—b; CXJ 
25/613; XYBZ 1/20b—21a; TPGJ 5.8; YJOO 109/6b—8a; HLSS 13A/8b; SDOX 
3/18a-b (citing Baopuzi); LeiS 3/6a; GZJ 2/tob-11a; TDTJ 4/8b—10b; LWMS 
8/7b—ga; SKOS 3/1a—2b. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS = TPGJ.SKQS di ers in wording (but not in basic narrative content) from 
all previous versions of which Iam aware. TDT] is similar to YJOO but ends slightly 
di erently by mentioning that Shen Xi once treated an ailing empress while still 
on earth and then reascended to Heaven. 

QMYS: “Shen Yi #% [sic] of Wu commandery was welcomed by [a] transcen- 
dent[s] to Heaven. He said that while in Heaven he saw Lord Lao, who gave him 
two jujubes, each as big as a chicken egg.” 

XDL: “Shen Xi of Wu commandery ascended to the [realm of] transcendents 
in broad daylight. Four hundred years later he returned home. He said: ‘When I 
first ascended to Heaven, I desired an audience with the Celestial Thearch ['Tiandi]. 
But due to his eminence, I was not granted an audience. So my first audience was 
with the Most High ['Taishang, 1.e., Lord Lao]. He was enthroned in the main hall, 
attended by several hundred male and female servants.” (Compare the translation 
in Kohn, Laughing, 98-99.) 

BTSC: “Shen Xi of Wuxing was welcomed up to Heaven by [a] transcendent{s]. 
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While there he also saw Lord Lao and jade maidens, who gave medicinal gifts to 
Xi on a golden table and in jade cups.” 

YWLJ 83: “Shen Xi was welcomed by [a] transcendent[s]. He saw Lord Lao, 
who presented him with gifts on a golden table and on jade plates.” 

YWLJ 95: “Shen Xi once met on the road a carriage harnessed to a white deer 
and another carriage harnessed to a dragon, followed by a train of several dozen 
mounted attendants. They had come to welcome Xi.” 

TPYL 662: “Shen Xi, a native of Wu commandery, studied the Way in Shu. 
He could save people by curing illnesses, and was full of compassion and integrity. 
Later he met a feather-garbed, stave-holding personage who bestowed a white jade 
and an azure jade with vermilion writing tablet on Xi. Xi was unable to read the 
script. In a moment a thick fog rolled in and the people disappeared. Xi returned 
home. Later he departed as a transcendent.” 

TPYL 677: “Huang Lao dispatched transcendent officers and jade maidens with 
a golden table and jade cups filled with medicinals as gifts to Shen Xi.” 

TPYL 710: “Wuxing native Shen Xi was invited upward by transcendents. 
There he saw Lord Lao and the Queen Mother (? £ -£), who presented him with 
medicinals in jade cups on a golden table, saying, “This is an elixir of divine tran- 
scendents, a drug of deathlessness.’” 

TPYL 758: “Shen Xi was invited by someone. He saw Lord Lao, who presented 
gifts to him in jade cups on a golden table.” 

TPYL 773: “Shen Xi studied the Way in Shu. He was traveling together with 
his wife when, on the road, they met a carriage drawn by a white deer.” 

TPYL 805/7a: “Shen Xi was invited by a transcendent to an audience with 
Sire Lao % 4, who presented gifts to Xi in jade cups on a golden table.” 

TPYL 965/4a 1s the same as QMYS above. 

SDZN: “Shen Xi was a native of Wu commandery. He studied the Way in Shu. 
All he was capable of was dispelling disasters, curing the sick, and thus succoring 
commoners.” 

CXJ: “Shen Xi, who had studied the Way in Shu, was traveling together with 
his wife when they met on the road a carriage drawn by a white deer.” 

XYBZ: “Shen Xi of Wu commandery studied the Way in Shu, but he was ca- 
pable only of dispelling disasters, driving o illness, and thus succoring com- 
moners. But his merit and integrity touched Heaven. Therefore, when he was once 
traveling with his wife, he was met on the road by a white-deer—drawn carriage, 
an azure-dragon—drawn carriage, and a white-tiger—drawn carriage, followed by 
mounted attendants all clad in crimson and armed with spears, swords, and other 
weapons. A declaration was made to Xi: ‘Sir, you have conducted yourself mer- 
itoriously toward the commoners. Huang Lao has today dispatched transcendent 
officers downward to invite you.’ Then three transcendents stepped forward and 
bestowed on Xi a white jade placard (ban 4) with a green jade border on which 
were written vermilion jade graphs. Xi was accordingly transported up to 
Heaven.” 
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TPGJ and YJQQ are identical in content and di _ er only in the wording of some 
phrases. None of thedi erences significantlya ect the meaning except one: where 
YJQO simply says that on arriving in Heaven Xi “did not see” [#* 54] the Celes- 
tial Thearch “but saw only” [{2 54] Lord Lao, TPGJ says that on arriving in 
Heaven “he was told that he would not be allowed to see” [XH 7% 4% J, the Thearch 
“but only to see” [ {2 J] Lord Lao. (This latter phrasing implies that the Thearch 
was of higher rank than Lord Lao, an implication seized on by the pro-Buddhist 
lay polemicist Zhen Luan in his Xzaodao lun [570 c.£.| to score a debating point [see 
Kohn, Laughing, 99].) In place of the Celestial Thearch here, SKQS mentions “the 
Celestial Worthy” [XK #]. 

HLSS: “Just as Shen Xi was about to fly upward, he was invested as Attendant 
Gentleman of the Biluo [Palace] (#2 % 4 #).!° Then he departed as a transcen- 
dent.” This is the earliest citation to mention the title with which Xi was invested, 
22K 4 BB: SDQOxX repeats the information. 

SDOQX cites Baopuzi, but there is nothing of Shen X1 in the extant NP, and the 
passage is a summary version of Xi’s hagiography as seen in the other Traditions 
sources. 

LeiS: “Just as Shen Xi was about to fly upward, feather-clad men in white- 
deer—drawn and green-dragon—drawn carriages, holding staves and presenting a 
vermilion jade placard with a green jade border, invested him as Attendant Gen- 
tleman of the Biluo [ Palace].” 

GZ] is identical to LeiS except that it adds a final clause: “Then he departed as 
a transcendent.” 


‘Translation text 
YJQO. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


my 


Zhuo Kong: Some sources give this name as Zhuo Kongning @. Huang Lao: 
The earlier sources variously give either this or Lord Lao % #. Bu Yan: TPG] 
gives his name as Bu Yanzhi Z, and other versions give a variant surname. His 
disciples: YJOQO adds “of whom there were several hundred,” but I follow TPGJ 
here in omitting it. Langlang: Pulleybank (Lexicon, 183) says this binome usually 
means “tinkle (as jade).” Here it seems to describe a more resonant sound. 


Other material 


ZG 10/23a: “The initiate Shen Xi, when ingesting divine medicinals, never faced 
north and strictly avoided [taking them on] hazzi days, lest one [inadvertently] spit 
on (£) the lost pneumas (& ) of the emanations of the departed (1 #7). [He 


10. On the significance of the term biluo in Daoist writings, see Bokenkamp, “Pi-/o.” 
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held that] to do so would lessen the years of one’s allotted life span and render the 
force (3) of the medicinals no better than that of dirt.” Tao Hongjing comments: 
“Shen Xi appears in Traditions of Divine Transcendents.” 


A31. Wang Yuan and Ma gu 


Introductory note 


In the most commonly used reconstruction of Traditions—attested, for purposes of 
this study, in the LWMS edition—Wang Yuan, a male, and Ma gu (or Maid Ma), 
a female transcendent, receive separate hagiographies, although much of the ma- 
terial in each overlaps with the other. This tradition of separate treatment can be 
traced back to the TPGJ, which includes an entry on Wang Yuan in its section on 
“divine transcendents” (## (il) 44) and an entry on Ma gu in its ensuing section on 
“female transcendents” (<< ‘il! #2; see comments below). It is possible that Ge 
Hong’s Traditions originally accorded separate entries to the two figures. However, 
no material on Ma gu of which I am aware, from any period, treats her in isola- 
tion from Wang Yuan, and she does not become the focus of her own hagiography 
in the recorded attestations until Du Guangting’s YCJXL, which, of course, is de- 
voted to women. (Even Du’s entry on her gives not a scrap of information on her 
background before becoming linked with Wang Yuan; it opens by simply noting 
that she was his “second” [_ya 32 ].) I have therefore opted to treat their hagiogra- 
phies as one. In the list of sources below, those that highlight Ma gu and not Wang 
Yuan in their subject heading (if any) are followed by the notation “(Ma gu),” but 
the reader should understand that all of these sources deal with Wang Yuan as well. 


Sources 


BTSC 123/tb (citing Lrexian zhuan), 145/5b, 148/4a; YWL] 8/151, 72/1242; TPYL 
31/7b (citing Leexian zhuan), 37/ 10a, 38/8b, 60/3b, 373/ga, 605/4b, 662/2a-b (cit- 
ing ZG), 737/3b-4a, 747/7a, 765/5a, 767/1a, 803/6b, 861/ga, 862/6a, 955/7b; 
SDZN 8/4b; CXJ 4/77, 6/117, 26/642; YOJXL 4/1ob—13a (Ma gu); CTSJ 2/36; 
XYBZ 2/ob, 2/13a (Ma gu); TPGJ 7.3, 60.1 (Ma gu); SLF 5/4b (citing Lzexzan zhuan), 
6/6a, 9/14b, 15/10b, 25/9b; YJQOQ 85/10a—-11a, 109/10a—-15a; HLSS 13A/r1b; 
SDOX 11/6a (Ma gu), 16/20a-b (citing Wangshi shenxian zhuan), 18/5a—b (citing Lie- 
xian zhuan), 20/ 2b (citing Wangshi shenxian zhuan); BKLT 6/26a, 16/10a; LeiS 3/6a; 
GZ] 2/1 1a (2 citations); SSGJ 28/321 (citing Wangshi shenxian zhuan); TD'T] 5/3a—8a; 
TDTJH 3/5a-b (Ma gu); LWMS 2/2b—7a, 7/3a—5a (Ma gu); SKOS 3/6b-12a. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS 2 = TPGJ 7.3; LWMS 7 = TPGJ 60, which in turn seems to have been 
based on YCJXL but with some added and some dropped phrases. SKOS seems 
based on TPGJ 7.3 as well, but there are some significant di erences in phrasing 
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as well as a few added phrases. (Ma gu receives no separate entry in SKOS.) 
TDTJHJ is much shorter than TPGJ 60. The basic narrative content of TPGJ 60 
is quite similar to that in TPGJ 7 and YJQO tog, but there aredi_ erences in word- 
ing. TPGJ 60 ends with the bestowal of the talisman on Commandant Chen and 
its transmission down through his family; but then a final line is added about the 
departure from the Chens’ midst of Wang Yuan and Maid Ma: they ride up into 
the sky, the music of pipes and drums following them just as when they first ar- 
rived. SDQX 11 is a short excerpt dealing with Ma’s arrival at Cai Jing’s home and, 
primarily, her conversation with Wang Yuan about the Eastern Sea. The citation 
from a Jixian luin SDQX 14 details Maid Ma’s arrival at Cai Jing’s home with Wang 
Yuan, her appearance and attire, and Cai’s silent thought about her fingernails and 
its painful aftermath. 


Excursus: On the matter of the persons 
surnamed Chen and connected to Wang Yuan 


The received, TPGJ 7/LWMS 2 version of Wang Yuan’s hagiography prominently 
features twodi erent men surnamed Chen [R. The first, whose full name is given 
as Chen Dan ¥t and whose title is Defender-in-Chief (éaiwei A Jt), serves as lay 
host to Wang in his early years while Wang is not yet a transcendent. (A person of 
identical name is mentioned in HHS 57/1851 [pace Sawada, Shinsenden, 361ng, and 
Fukui, Shinsenden, 125n, who give HHS 87] in the biography of Liu Tao #! ff .'! 
There he is said to have held the high office of minister of education [situ #] 4€], 
to have been a native of Donghai, and to have been falsely accused of embezzle- 
ment in the year guanghe 5 [182 or 183 c.£.], due to which he died in prison. It is of 
course possible that fazwet was one of his earlier titles; note, too, that another man 
of the title ¢aizvet is mentioned in the account.) The second Chen, whose given name, 
the text notes, has been lost, but who “had once served as district-level Comman- 
dant” (chang ba xianwei #8, % it), appears later in the story, after Wang’s tran- 
scendence and promotion to divine status. This Chen, a neighbor of the commoner 
Cai Jing (whose home Wang and his attendants are visiting at the time), appears un- 
invited at Cat’s gate, begs for an audience with Wang, and receives a transmission. 

However, TPGJ 7 and YJQQ 109 are the earliest sources to clearly mention two 
men named Chen in connection with Wang Yuan. Here are the essential facts re- 
garding the earlier sources: 

1. Attributed to the pre- Traditions collection of anomaly accounts Liey2 zhuan (on 
which see Campany, Strange Writing, 46-47) are two fragments linking Wang Fang- 
ping to a man named Chen Jiefang #i 7. In one of these Lieyi zhuan fragments 


11. This Liu Tao is on record as having signed a memorial to the throne warning of the impend- 
ing danger of a rebellion led by Zhang Jue, which, “in the next year” (184 C.£.), proved accurate; Tao 
was later rewarded for this foresight with an enfeo ment (HHS 27/1849). On this, the so-called Yellow 
Turban Rebellion, see the note in part 2. 
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(TPYL 695/2b), Wang (here identified as “Lord or Sire of /from Donghai’”—Dong- 
hai being identified in later sources as Wang’s place of origin) bestows on Chen an 
azure-colored waistcoat (ru i), a detail unattested in any quotations attributed to 
Traditions. In the other (TPYL 345/9b), the “god” (shen) Wang Fangping descends 
to Chen Jiefang’s home and bestows on him two apotropaic swords. (For details, 
see “Comments” in main text.) BTSC 123/t1b, citing Lzexzan zhuan, quotes a closely 
similar passage involving only one sword. Note that this Chen Jiefang is nowhere 
linked to Cai Jing, nor is the title Commandant attached to him. 

2. In the long Traditions fragment cited in TPYL 737, Wang Fangping descends 
on Cai Jing’s home, and then the text shifts at once to Cai’s neighbor, “a man sur- 
named Chen, whose style (zz) has been lost, who had once served as [or been re- 
moved as?] Commandant” [# #t R # A HS & # HH tt]. Chen appears at 
Cai’s gate, asking for an audience. Wang examines him; determining him unfit for 
transcendence, he nevertheless, as a sort of consolation prize, bestows on him the 
office of dishang zhuzhe #1, _- = # [compare the fate of Fei Changfang] and a small 
box of apotropaic talismans (as well as a scripture?). This detailed passage ends by 
noting that Commandant Chen was served by several hundred families due to his 
ability to cure illness with these talismans (and text?) and that he lived to be 110 but 
that when his disciples tried to use the talismans after his death, they no longer 
worked. 

Note that this TPYL material is not really inconsistent with the material in 1. 
above; it could be a more detailed version of essentially the same narrative. 

Meanwhile, TPYL 662 (which, although citing ZG, I believe to preserve a Tra- 
ditions quotation) associates Wang Fangping in his early years with “the former fa- 
wei gong, Chen Dan 4k, of the same district.” This Chen Dan builds Wang a “cham- 
ber of the Dao,” and Wang remains at Chen’s home for “over forty years.” Nothing 
is mentioned of Chen Dan’s religious activities except that he morning and night 
“served” Wang Fangping and that he saw himo on his noontime departure into 
transcendence, feeling bereft afterward. 

3. The next source to mention anyone named Chen in connection with Wang 
Yuan is YCJXL, which, after narrating the scene at Cai Jing’s home, adds: “On 
this day, [Wang Yuan] also bestowed one talisman and one scripture [? — 44 — 
{2 ; this could mean “one talisman transmitted once only,” i.e., not good for fur- 
ther transmission to others] on Cai Jing’s neighbor, Commandant Chen. With 
these he was able to summon ghosts and demons so as to cure people of illness.” 
After returning to Cai Jing for a few lines, the text continues: “Lord Wang also 
bestowed a[nother?] book on Commandant Chen. Its writing greatly resembled 
seal script [4% 5C] or words of Perfected Writ [2 H # ¥]; its characters were 
large and widely spaced. Commandant Chen [and his descendants] treasured it 
for generations.” 

Note that these facts are still consistent with the versions listed in 1. and 2. above. 

4. With XYBZ, we again see the name Chen Dan, the fuller title Defender-in- 
Chief (éaiwei A it, indicating a national-level position), and the idea that Wang 
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Yuan attained transcendence while a guest in this Chen’s home. The hagiography 
opens: “Wang Yuan, styled Fangping, attained the Way at the home of Defender- 
in-Chief Chen Dan. After more than thirty years, he sloughedo his body one day 
like a cicada. Afterward he headed east to [Mount] Guacang. ...” In this XYBZ 
version, the now-transcendent Wang Yuan goes on to meet and instruct Cai Jing, 
but no more men named Chen are mentioned. 

5- Only beginning with TPGJ 7 (but not 60, which is based on YCJXL although 
it cites Traditions as its source) and YJQO 109 do we find two men surnamed Chen 
in the same hagiography. The first, Chen Dan (TPGJ gives Dan as #t, YJQQ [like 
XYBZ] as 4k), serves as Wang’s lay host for more than thirty years, seeking not the 
arts of transcendence but merely “blessings” (7#). Both versions note that there 
was disagreement about the ultimate fate of this Chen: some said he, too, attained 
transcendence, others that Wang Yuan never taught him, knowing that he was unfit. 
Both versions later, in the context of the banquet scene at the home of Cai Jing, 
mention a second Chen who 1s Cai Jing’s neighbor, whose given names have been 
lost but who “once served as (district-level) commander” (TPGJ 7 gives xian # 
before wei if , TPG] 60 and YJQQ 109 do not), who appears at Cai’s home seek- 
ing an audience, and who, although deemed by Lord Wang unfit for transcen- 
dence, receives from him the apotropaic instruments “one talisman and one text” 
(— 44 3# — {8 in both versions) and the office of dishang zhuzhe. Both versions go 
on to add essentially the same information about this Chen, his fate, and that of 
his talisman and text as that found in YCJXL but without any mention of another 
book bestowed on Chen (or, therefore, on the nature of the script in which it was 
written). 


Surveying this evidence, the following observations seem in order. 

1. We have a fairly consistent narrative tradition, attested as early as BT'SC and 
TPYL and even attributed to a pre- Traditions source, and running all the way to the 
end of the Tang (in YCJXL) and then into the Song (in TPGJ 7, YJQO 109, and 
beyond), of an encounter between the divine transcendent Wang Yuan and an oth- 
erwise unremarkable, local figure surnamed Chen, whose given names, one of which 
was probably Jiefang, were lost quite early on. This Chen is deemed unworthy of 
the higher attainments but is granted the sort of apotropaic and protective func- 
tion often granted to former military commanders in Daoist texts. 

2. In fewer sources, beginning with TPYL 662 and continuing with XYBZ, 
we see the introduction—seemingly, at first, in place of the earlier-attested 
Chen—of a much higher-placed figure, equipped with the ming Dan, a figure at- 
tested, but only sketchily, in HHS. (Note that Dan could well have been the ming, 
and Jiefang the z2, of the same man.) This Chen Dan, however, is, like the earlier- 
mentioned Chen, still a layman; and the basic facts about Chen himself that are 
given in TPYL 662 and XYBZ are still quite consistent with the earlier traditions. 
What is here iconsistent with the other versions, however, is the point in Wang 
Yuan’s career in which Chen figures: where the other early versions have Wang 
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appearing to Chen as a divine transcendent and bestowing something on him, 
TPYL 662 and XYBZ have Wang attaining transcendence at Chen’s home and 
then departing. 

It may not be insignificant that TPYL 662 and XYBZ are also the earliest texts 
to say anything at all specific about how or where Wang Yuan attained transcen- 
dence. 

3. Finally, beginning with TPGJ 7 and YJQQ 109, we have two Chens in the 
same hagiography: there is Chen Dan, the lay host of Wang Yuan’s early years of 
training, who had been mentioned in TPYL 662 and XYBZ but who now receives 
somewhat more detailed treatment; and there is the otherwise unnamed Chen, rec- 
ognizable as the same figure who is attested in sources all the way back to BT'SC 
and before. 

‘Two explanations of the evidence seem possible; I lean toward the first. (1) TPGJ 
7 and YJQQ tog are the earliest sources to preserve information on two unrelated 
men named Chen who both go back to the earliest version(s) of Traditions, one of 
whom was a high official associated with Wang Yuan’s years of training (probably 
the Chen Dan of HHS, native—like Wang Yuan—of Donghai), the other of whom 
was a sometime local official who, because he received transmissions from Wang 
Yuan that were carefully guarded by his descendants, was also mentioned in Wang’s 
hagiography from early on. (2) That there are two Chens in TPGJ and YJQO does 
not reflect any early version of Traditions but is the result of confusions in textual 
transmission and of some later redactors’ e  orts to reconcile two apparently in- 
consistent traditions. Above all, it is suspicious that both Chens have the key term 
wet in their titles. The figure of Ghen Dan would have been useful to these redac- 
tors because the time Wang Yuan supposedly spent with him provides an other- 
wise missing link between Wang’s early years as a sort of master of esoterica (or 
perhaps his actual social identity as a temple god) and his subsequent attainment 
of transcendence. They might sooner have disposed of the other Chen but for the 
antiquity of transmissions about him. 

In either case, the resemblances between TPGJ and YJQQ are so close that e1- 
ther the compiler of the latter, Zhang Junfang, must have worked from the relevant 
section of the TPGJ, or both texts must have been based on a common source of 
which something like one of the two above scenarios is true. 


Early sources listed by narrative element 


Due to the unusually large number of the early sources on Wang Yuan and Maid 
Ma, they are here, for the reader’s convenience, relisted and commented on, fol- 
lowing the order of the TPGJ 7/YJQQ 109 narratives (which are, for this purpose, 
mutually indistinct) that form the skeletal structure of my translation: 


(1) Wang Yuan’s place of origin, broad learning, esoteric powers, and 
summons by Han Emperor Huan: TPYL 605, 662, 747, and 767. 


(2) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 
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Transition from this “early,” fangshi-like phase to his attainment of 
transcendence and subsequent teaching activities; his years at the 
home of Chen Dan: In early sources, the link between these two parts of the 
narrative is provided only in TPYL 662 (which I believe is misattributed to ZG 
and which may constitute an authentic Traditions quotation). The earliest infor- 
mation about Wang’s attainment of transcendence (as well as the earliest con- 
nection of him with a figure named Chen Dan) is given in TPYL 662 and in 
XYBZ, the latter of which, saying nothing of Wang’s court summons or his 
Jangshu, opens: “Wang Yuan, styled Fangping, attained the Way at the home of 
Defender-in-Chief Chen Dan. After more than thirty years, he sloughedo his 
body one day like a cicada. Afterward he headed east to [Mount] Guacang. .. .” 
This version then goes on to give a summary of his encounter with Cai Jing. 
His decision to teach the commoner Cai Jing his Way: Cai Jing is at- 
tested in many early sources, but the element of Wang’s deciding to teach him 
while passing by his home is first mentioned in C'TSJ, then picked up by XYBZ 
and TPG]. 

Cai Jing’s own attainment of transcendence and his advance return 
home to notify his family to prepare for the 7/7 arrival of Lord Wang: 
TPYL 31 and 861 are the best early sources; cf. CXJ 4. 

Lord Wang’s splendid arrival at Cai’s family’s home: TPYL 31, CXJ 
4. The level of detail in this scene is greatly magnified in the early Song sources. 
SDZN mentions Wang’s beard and stature. 

Ma gu’s summons and arrival: Although she is present at the banquet in 
many early sources, her separate summons by Wang Yuan and arrival are not 
noted until XYBZ; but her voluptuous appearance on arrival is described in 
TPYL 373 and SDZN. 

Banquet by “‘traveling canteen” at Cai Jing’s home: (a) Serving of rare 
delicacies, including lin meat, on precious vessels: BT'SC 145, YWLJ 72, 
TPYL 862, CXJ 26, YCJXL; the latter two contain a phrase describing the in 
meat that is not attested in the earlier sources. (b) Ma gu’s reminiscence of 
the Eastern Sea drying up three times in the past and Wang Yuan’s re- 
sponse: YWL] 8; TPYL 37 (only Wang’s response), 38, 60, 955 (this last is trun- 
cated); CXJ 6 (the only early source to jon Ma gu’s observation with Wang Yuan’s 
response). (c) Ma gu’s introduction to Cai Jing’s mother and sister-in- 
law (including her tossing rice on the ground and Wang Yuan’s re- 
sponse): TPYL 803. (d) Serving of wine from the celestial kitchens: BT'SC 
148, TPYL 765; the latter is more complete. (e) Gai Jing’s fantasy of Ma gu’s 
fingernails scratching his back and his divine punishment: This is not 
attributed in a direct Traditions citation until XYBZ; but note that a quotation at- 
tributed to the third-century Liey: zhuan contains a version of this episode (see 
“Other material” below) and that YGJXL (which does not purport to quote Tra- 
ditions) contains it as well. Note also that CTS] mentions Cai Jing’s low status. 
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(8) Transmission of apotropaic skills and office to Cai Jing’s neighbor, 
Chen: As noted in the section above, BTSC 123 (citing Liexian zhuan) tells of 
Wang’s bestowal of an apotropaic sword on a man named Chen Jiefang; re- 
call also the Lieyi zhuan passages (translated in “Comments,” main text). But 
there is a quite detailed early version of this episode in TPYL 737. See also 
YCJXL, where further information is given about the (or a?) text that Chen 
received from Wang. 

(9) Aftermath of the banquet at Cai Jing’s house (including the state of 

the Cai family serving vessels, Cai’s relatives’ questions to him 

about Lord Wang, and Cai’s sketch of Wang’s official duties): Not 
attested before TPG]. 

Cai Jing’s later visit home to convey Lord Wang’s further scripture 

bestowal on Commandant Chen: First attested at the end of YCJXL; 

picked up in TPGJ 7 and YJQO tog. 


Preservation of the scriptures and talisman through many genera- 


(10 


Se 


(11 


et 


tions of the Chen clan: With regard to the talisman, this is attested as early 
as TPYL 737; the other text, which is first mentioned in YCJXL, is combined 
with the earlier text and talisman and all are said to have been cherished by 


the Chen clan, in TPGJ and YJOO. 


‘Translation texts 


The overall ordering of episodes is based on TPGJ 7 and YJQOQ 109 (which in this 
respect are mutually identical). In translating I have drawn on both of these texts, 
as well as on all the earlier sources; pre-Song-attested elements are, as usual, left 
unenclosed in brackets. The earlier sources consulted for each narrative element 
are listed above. Significant variata are listed below. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


Styled Fangping: TPYL 767 gives Tai A ping, Six Classics: Following TPYL 
767; TPGJ 7 and YJQQ tog give “five Classics.” Had especially good under- 
standing of celestial patterns and the essentials of the He and Luo River 
Charts and other prognosticatory weft texts: TPYL gives 7 A X El xk 
i 2 2. Dao chamber: # %. Over thirty years: Thus YJQQ 109 and 
XYBZ; TPYL 662 and TPGJ 7 have “over forty years.” Some said that he had 
obtained Wang’s Way and so [merely] transformed and departed; but 
others said that Wang knew Chen was destined to die, so he abandoned 
him and departed: Thus TPGJ 7; YJQO 109 puts these conflicting viewpoints in 
the context of a dream that Dan had a little more than a hundred days after Yuan’s 
departure; in the dream he hears people express both views. His hair had reverted 
to black: TPYL 31 adds that he had already been old at the time of his departure. 
Saying that she did so in order to dispel the unclean influences: This clause 
(the operative term of which is qu gi hui #% £ 4%) is not attested in TPYL 803, TPGJ 
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60, or YJQO tog but appears in TPG] 7. The rice grains had all changed to 
pearls: Thus TPYL 803, TPGJ 60, and YJQQ 109; TPGJ 7 has the rice changing 
to grains of cinnabar (dansha). Monkeylike: Thus TPGJ 7 and 60 and YJQO 109; 
TPYL 803 lacks this adjectival phrase. Wang dispatched attendants, saying, 
‘**There’s not enough . . .”: This element is first attested in XYBZ, which gives a 
truncated version. Wang added, “My whippings are not given without 
cause”: An alternative translation would be: “Do not let this whipping by me be in 
vain” —1in other words, “Learn your lesson from it.” Earth-shrine lictors: Following 
TPYL 803’s and YJQQ 1009's she li # # ; TPGJ 7 has simply li. Some of his dis- 
ciples: In TPYL 803 these activators are termed dizi #1 F , and I translate accord- 
ingly; in TPGJ 7 the phrase is the slightly more ambiguous zidi # #1, and in YYQQ. 
109 it is zisun $ J, “his descendants.” “He usually resides at Mount Kunlun, 
but he also travels back and forth to Mount Luofou and Mount Gua- 
cang...”°: The phrasing of the TPGJ 7 version allows for the possibility that other 
noted mountains are involved, but the parallel passage in YJQO 109 specifies that 
it is a matter of these ¢hree mountains. YJQQ here also makes it clearer that it is Lord 
Wang who is doing the overseeing from these three palaces. When Lord Wang goes 
forth [from one of the palaces], he sometimes does not take his entire 
retinue of officials but only rides a yellow donkey and takes about a dozen 
attendants: Following the wording in YJQO 109; TPGJ here, when compared with 
YJQQ, seems to have dropped the character # and to have replaced 3% with 3k, 
resulting in a passage that makes little sense. The characters in this book mostly 
resembled seal script ...: In translating the description of this book I follow 
the version at the end of the YCJXL entry, which is slightly more detailed. 


Other material 


An entry on Ma gu appears at SDQX 14/19b (citing Jixian lu ® (il) $%). 

MSZ 10/ga-b details Wang Yuan’s and Cai Jing’s posts in the Shangqing 
pantheon. 

XPL 2/13b—15a reads like an abridged version of TPGJ or YJOO, 

HY 171, 6b4—-6, provides Wang Yuan’s titles and functions in the celestial bu- 
reaucratic system created and filled in this hagiographic text. 


A32. Wang Zhongdu 


Sources 
TPYL 26/gb, 663/4a (citing Leexian zhuan); XYBZ 3/13a; SDQX 16/17 (citing 
Wangshi shenxian zhuan); TD'TJ 7/10a—b; LWMS 10/4a-b; SKQS 7/5b. 
Comments on sources 


XYBZ adds almost nothing to the two TPYL versions. SDQX adds (1) that he 
received the “rainbow elixir” (hongdan; Sawada, Shinsenden, 4410, says that this elixir 
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“seems to be” mentioned in NP 4, but I do not find it there) and his technique of 
imperviousness to heat and cold from the Perfected One of Venus (‘Taibo zhen- 
ren); (2) that he had already been alive over two hundred years before being sum- 
moned by the Han emperor; and (3) that he departed as a transcendent. TDTJ 
remarks that “one version states” that he received his method from Taibo zhen- 
ren while cultivating himself on Liangshan. It also mentions his testing of his dis- 
ciple, Sun Simo 7 & # (a Tang-period Daoist practitioner and alchemical 
writer, on whom see Sivin, Alchemy), and then teaching him a Way of long life. 
(On the connection between Wang Zhongdu and Sun Simo, see Sivin, Alchemy, 
141NI09). 

LWMS seems based completely on TDTJ, except that it breakso before the 
Sun Simo episode; it also adds at the end, “Huan Junshan [= Huan Tan] wrote a 
Xin lun in which he mentions this person.” SKQS = XYBZ. 


‘Translation texts 


TPYL 663, to which emendations have been made by comparison with TPYL 26. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


Once: Reading & for ## . [Han] Emperor Wen: TDTJ/LWMS have Emperor 
Yuan. Exposed to fire: XYBZ specifies that he was placed inside a ring of more 
than ten fires, a detail supported in a Bowu zhi passage (see “Comments,” main text). 


A33. Wei Shuqing 


Sources 


SJZ 19/35a (p. 251); TPYL 662/5b—6a (citing SDZN), 669/5b, 676/9b, 706/5b, 
754/ 2b; WX 21/24b (307), 28/14a (400), 58/10b (801); CXJ 5/99, 25/601; XYBZ 
1/20a; TPG] 4.9; TPHY 29/ga; SDQX 5/1b; BKLT 5/7a (citing Liextan zhuan); 
LeiS 3/4a—b; GZJ 2/10a; TDTJ 7/3a-4b; LWMS 8/t1a—3a; SKOS 2/5a—6b. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS = TPGJ, except for the date of Wei’s appearance to Emperor Wu (TPGJ 
gives 4& J, — 4 where LWMS has 70 # = 4; note the partial homophony). 
SKQS has yet another permutation: 7G JA, — 4F; elsewhereitdi ers in wording from 
TPGJ/LWMS and is more compressed. (TDTJ gives the date as K }# — #.) 
SJZ has this much of the story: Han Emperor Wu sees Wei Shugqing riding his 
cloud chariot drawn by a white deer and wants to treat him as his subject; Shuqing 





says nothing and departs. Wu Di, regretting his behavior, sends Shuqing’s son, 
Dushi, after him. Dushi climbs Mount Hua and sees his father from a distance on 
a rocky top; Shuqing tells him to return. 
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TPYL 669 says merely that Wei Shuqing was a native of Zhongshan and in- 
gested cloud-mother. 

TPYL 676 (summary): Shuqing tells his son where to fetch a method of tran- 
scendence; the son does as directed, ingests five-colored “numinous mother” 
(ingmu, presumably a mere copyist’s error for yunmu), and departs as a transcen- 
dent. TPYL 662 is similar. 

TPYL 706 (summary): When Shuqing entered Huashan, there was a purple 
cloud, and his bed was white jade. 

TPYL 754, along with SJZ, is the most detailed early version but omits the mat- 
ter found in TPYL 676. 

WX a1 resembles TPYL 754 but is not as complete: Shuqing’s son asks him 
from a distance with whom he is playing laubo. Here only Master Hongya is men- 
tioned. WX 58 repeats the same passage. WX 28: “Wei Shuqing withdrew to 
Mount Hua. Han Emperor Wu ordered Shuqing’s son, Dushi, to look for him. 
[Dushi] saw his father playing Jo with several others. Du asked, ‘With whom were 
you playing bo just now?’ Shuqing said, ‘It was Master Hongya, Wangzi Jin, and 
Xue Rong.” 

CXJ 5 1s very similar to SJZ, with slight di erences of wording. 

CXJ 25 is the same as TPYL 706 and was probably its basis. 

XYBZ gives only a version of the encounter between Shuging and the emperor; 
its narrative of this episode is more detailed than any earlier versions. 

TPGJ is much more detailed than any earlier citations. It includes all earlier- 
attested material. 

TPHY summarizes the whole story. 

SDQOxX is quite similar in content to XYBZ but is wordeddi rently. It ends, as 
does XYBZ, by commenting on the emperor’s regret. 

BKLT merely makes a summary comment on Shuqing’s cloud riding, bo play- 
ing, and refusal to return to the world. LeiS and GZJ (mutually identical) give an 
uncharacteristically fulsome summary of the tale but add only one new element 
(as noted below). 

TDT]J makes it a bit clearer that it was Lord Lao who “dispatched” Wei Shuqing 
as one of a series of messengers to the emperor. Otherwise, this hagiography re- 
mains quite close to TPGJ in content and in wording, except that the list of other 
transcendents with whom Shuqing plays liwbo on the mountain also di _ ers slightly. 


‘Translation text 


TPGJ, except as noted below. 


On other translations 


The reader may compare the translation of this same version in Smith, “Han Em- 
peror Wu,” 468 _ . [have translated independently of it. 
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‘Textual notes to the translation 


On the renchen day of the eighth month of the second year of the yuan- 
feng period: TPG] gives yifeng ernian 4@ JA, — 4, as does SDQX, but this was an 
early Tang reign era; I have emended the text based on the LWMS’s yuanfeng er- 
nian Jt #} — 4 (note the partial homophony). SKQS has yet another permutation, 
yuanfeng ernian Jt. J — 4 (79 B.c.£.); but this would place the event during the reign 
of Han Emperor Zhao. TDTJ gives the date as tianhan ernian K 3% — (99 B.c.r.). 
All of these sources agree that the event happened in the second year of the reign 
period in question. No pre-T'PGJ sources of which I am aware, including the 
XYBZ, give any such specific date, although all link the story to Han Emperor Wu. 
Relaxing in his palace when .. . : No sources before XYBZ and TPGJ paint 
this detailed a picture of the encounter; SJZ, for instance, merely says that Shuqing 
“had an audience with” or perhaps “appeared before” (J,) the emperor. SJZ does 
mention the cloud-chariot and deer; C-XJ, which is closely similar to SJZ, has “rid- 
ing clouds drawn by a white deer.” “If you are from Zhongshan, then you 
are my subject”: Again, none of the earlier sources have such a detailed con- 
versation, nor do they report Shuqing’s subsequent ruminations; SJZ and CXJ, 
which come the closest, merely say “The Emperor tried to treat him as his sub- 
ject” (#7 i EL 2), Suddenly vanished: Instead of this, SJZ and CXJ have sim- 
ply “he said nothing and departed” (4% @ Ti #). Liang Bo: Earlier sources do 
not mention him; SJZ and CXJ say only that the emperor sought out Shuqing’s 
son, Dushi, and sent him to find his father. Often ingested drugs: Reading chang 
often” for chang } “once.” The Emperor dispatched his envoy and 
Dushi to Mount Hua to look for Dushi’s father: This version presumes that 
Dushi knows at least the mountain where his father headed (albeit forty years ear- 
lier). The version summarized in LeiS and GZJ, by contrast, says at this point that 
Dushi “traveled all around the mountains and seas seeking to meet up with his fa- 
ther.” Shuqing asked him, “Why have you come?” . . . : Earlier sources lack 
such a detailed exchange, although several (TPYL 754, CXJ 5, WX 21) mention 
the fact of Dushi’s noticing the game of bo that is under way with other, named 
people. Several merely say that Shuging ordered his son to return home, although 
TPYL 676 does show Shuqing instructing Dushi on where to find hidden instruc- 
tions on how to attain transcendence. The Most High [Lord Lao]: TPGJ and 
TDT] at this point have simply “the Most High” (taishang X _L), but it is clearly 
the Most High Lord Lao (‘Taishang Laojun) who is meant, and TDTJ mentions 
him (by the title Laojun) at the beginning of the entry. “It was only the Mas- 
ter of the Edge of the Vastness (Hongya xiansheng), Xu You, Chao Fu, 
<Master Huodi, Master Fei Huang, Wangzi Jin, and Xue Rong’’>: Thus 
TPGJ; among earlier sources, only TPYL 754 names any of the figures, and it in- 
cludes only the first three in this list. TD'TJ gives a similar but not identical list, 
naming (in the order indicated) the Master of the Edge of the Vastness (Hongya 
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xiansheng), Xu You, Chao Fu, Master of the Grand Obscure (‘Taixuan gong), Mas- 
ter Fei Huang (Fei Huang zi), Wang Zijin, and Xue Rong. <Meditation> cham- 
ber: TPGJ has zhaishi $$ & ; TPYL 676 has merely “my chamber” (shi Z ). It will 
cause anyone who does so to have long life: This sentence 1s found in TPYL 
676 but not in TPGJ. TPYL 676 is the only early text attesting the episode of dig- 
ging up the jade box with the procedure inside it; I have followed it as well as TPGJ 
in translating this portion of the narrative. Flying Transcendent seal . . . : Thus 
TPYL 676; TPGJ has “Flying Transcendent incense,” and in its ensuing text it 
seems that Dushi consumes both this incense-powder seal and the product of the 
procedure outlined in the scripture from inside the box. I follow TPYL, except for 
the inclusion of Liang Bo, who, in material attributed to Traditions, is first intro- 
duced in the TPGJ version; but note that Liang Bo does show up in the brief Jn- 
ner Chapters version of the story. 


A34. Yin Changsheng 


Sources 


BTSC 104/8a; TPYL 49/5a, 606/2a, 662/54; XYBZ 3/4a; TPGJ 8.2; TDT]J 13/8b; 
LWMS 4/5a—8a; SKOS 5/1b—4b. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS = TPGJ; SKQS seems to have been based on it as well but shows revision. 
In content, TD'TJ also stays fairly close to this version; it includes (as do TPGJ/ 
LWMS and SKQS) the purported quotation from Changsheng’s nine-chapter work, 
as well as a passage attributed to Inner Chapters. 

BTSC 104: “Yin Changsheng wrote a scripture on elixirs. It covered all the fun- 
damentals of the ‘yellow and white.’ He engraved and published it as a book (? 3 
1 # Z).” 

TPYL 49 (summary): In the first year of the yanguang period of the Latter Han 
[122 or 123 c.£.], Yin and Ma entered Azure Heaven (Oingtian) Mountain, where 
Ma decocted yellow earth to make gold as a sign to Yin. Ma then built an altar, 
blood was drunk (to seal an oath of secrecy), and Ma bestowed on Yin the Taiging 
shendan jing and departed. Yin afterward ascended to Heaven in broad daylight from 
Mount Pingdu. 

TPYL 606 lists the various texts Yin was invested (feng #1) with—like BTSC 
104, only more of it. 

TPYL 662 gives a résumé of Yin’s whole career, not just part of his story; its 
basic content matches well with the more detailed, narrative portion of the TPG] 
version. 

XYBZ covers his whole career but in much briefer compass than TPGJ: “Yin 
Changsheng was a native of Xinye. Having heard that Ma Mingsheng [here ming 
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is written 4], as is not uncommon in other sources] possessed the Way, he went 
and served him with the rites of a servant. Only after more than ten years did Ma 
take Yin into Azure Heaven Mountain with him, and there reveal to him his [scrip- 
ture on making the] Grand Purity Elixir (Zaiqing dan), [saying that], when this med- 
icine was completed, one would live as long as Heaven by taking only half a dose. 
Yin Changsheng therefore took a half dose. He [also] decocted yellow earth to make 
several thousand catties of yellow gold, which he distributed to the world’s desti- 
tute and sick. He was among humans for one hundred seventy years and his com- 
plexion remained like that of a young girl. After writing a scripture on elixirs (dan- 
Jmg) in nine chapters, he ascended into Heaven in broad daylight.” 

TPGJ goes on beyond the passage I have translated to quote, first, Inner Chapters— 
a passage apparently no longer extant in the received text, which seems intended 
to explain how Yin could have known how many transcendents there were (the 
basic idea is that they gather together and ask about each other) and to justify the 
reality of transcendents despite the fact that no one knows much about them (he 
likens them to hermits in this regard). The text then proceeds to cite “Lord Yin’s 
self-narrative,” as does YJQQ 106 (on which see “Comments”). Then follows a set 
of “investments” (feng #1) received by Yin Changsheng (to which compare the pas- 
sages in TPYL 606 and BTSC 104), and a series of three poems Yin wrote “as 
signs for those to come.” The entry concludes with another statement about his 
final departure (and this may still represent a quotation from his “self-narrative’’): 
“Lord Yin was among humans for one hundred seventy years. His complexion 
was like that of a young girl. Then he ascended to Heaven in broad daylight and 
departed.” 


‘Translation text 


TPGJ; but I omit the latter portion of this entry, beginning with the quotation from 
Inner Chapters and including the quotation from “Lord Yin’s self-narrative.” 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


Latter Han empress: TPGJ gives simply “Han”; “Latter” is supplied from TPYL 
662. Devoting himself exclusively to the cultivation of arts of the Dao: 
This seemingly contradicts Ge Hong’s remark in Jnner Chapters 4 that Yin was orig- 
inally a ru. Green Citadel Mountain: Thus TPG] and TPYL 662; other early 
sources, such as TPYL 49 and XYBZ, give Azure Heaven Mountain (Oingtian 
shan). 


Other material 


ZG 14/2a4 mentions that one Lii Zihua & $ # was “Lord Yin’s” disciple. 
HY 960, 3/21a, cites a brief passage from the Record of Yongzhou # }" #2 in which 
the only new (?) element is the placing of Yin in the guangwu period of the Han (but 
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such a reign period never existed) and the placing of him and his master Maming 
sheng on Mount Wudang. 


A35. Zhao Qu 


Sources 


SDZN 1/20a/1-20b/8; XYBZ 2/18a/5—18b/3; TPGJ 10.6; TDTJ 34/10a-11a; 
LWMS 3/8a~—ga; SKQOS 7/4a-5a. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS = TPGJ. SKQS is based on a passage in the extant Inner Chapters (see 
“Comments”). 

XYBZ reads like a summary of the longer version found in TPGJ, but it is, for 
this text, an unusually complete summary. 


‘Translation texts 


SDZN and TPGJ. The two texts are closely parallel up to the point where SDZN 
breaks o __, and the significant variata are noted below. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


I am unseemly and loathsome: TPGJ has “I am unseemly and have com- 
mitted many sins.” I only beg of you divine persons to give me life: TPGJ 
lacks this sentence. Five dou each of pine resin and pine nuts: TPGJ has 
“five sheng each of pine nuts and pine and cypress resin.” Transcend the world: 
TPGJ has “gain long life.” When you have taken half of them, you will be 
healed, but once you are healed do not discard the rest: I follow the TPG] 
version here; the parallel SDZN passage makes little sense and seems to have 
dropped a # and perhaps another word or two. At the age of one hundred 
seventy, he was resting one night when . . . : XYBZ places the advent of these 
beauties only two years after his consumption of the rest of the pine resin and 
nuts. And it notes that the process of their growing to full human size took three 
years. Then he entered the mountains, and no one knows what became 
of him then: XYBZ ends: “After three hundred years, he entered Mount Huo 
and departed as a transcendent.” TDTJ has him, after the same time period, “en- 
ter[ing] Embracing-the-Calf Mountain and depart[ing] as a transcendent.” 
NP/SKOS, also noting the three-hundred-year time span, ends: “Then he entered 
Embracing-the-Calf Mountain and departed. He must have been an earthbound 
transcendent.” 


Other material 


SDQX 12/14< cites material about Zhao Qu from Dantai xinlu. 
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A36. Zuo Ci 


Sources 


BTSC 123/ob, 136/17a; YWL] 17/312, 72/1243, 89/1548, 94/1633; TPYL 187/8a, 
353/9a, 364/3b, 663/4a—b (citing Liextan zhuan), 688/5a, 691/3b—4a, 698/4b, 
759/8b-ga, 815/7b, 834/5b, 862/6b, goo/6b, go2/6b—7a, 959/3a, 996/6a; CXJ 
22/545, 26/641; MOJZ 2/82; XYBZ 1/gb; TPGJ 11.5; SLF 22/3b, 22/7b; YJOO. 
85/16b—18a (no source identified); LeiS 3/gb (2 citations); TDTJ 15/5b—9b; XPL 
2/1ga-b; LWMS 5/6a-ga; SKOS 8/2b—6a. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS = TPGJ. SKQS also most closely resembles TPGJ, although its wording 
di ers in small ways. 

BTSC 123: “Sun the Chastiser of Rebels [ = Sun Ce “| whipped his horse 
and brandished his spear as he chased Zuo Ci, trying to run him through. Zuo Ci, 
who was wearing wooden clogs, plodded slowly along leaning on his bamboo sta 
all the while, but Sun could not catch up with him.” BTSC 136 contains the same 
episode but is wordeddi _erently. 

YWLJ 17 (repeated in TPYL 364 and TPYL 996): “Duke Cao apprehended 
Zuo Ci and held him in custody for several days. ‘Then he ordered him beheaded. 
When it was reported to Cao [that the order had been carried out], Gao was de- 
lighted and said, ‘Is it really Ci’s head?’ When he looked to confirm that it was, the 
object turned out to be a bundle of straw.” 

YWL] 72 (repeated, a bit less completely, in TPYL 862, as well as in CXJ 26): 
“When Zuo Ci visited Liu Biao, he said he wanted, despite having only meager re- 
sources, to reward Biao’s troops, so Biao allowed him to see what he could do. There 
was one vessel of wine and one platter of meat. Over a thousand men tried to lift 
them but could not. Ci then easily fetched and brought them. Asking for a book 
knife, he sliced the meat and arranged it on the ground. A hundred men consumed 
the wine and meat; three cups of wine were given to each soldier. [Afterward], 
there was just as much wine left as when they started, and the meat was not de- 
pleted, either.” 

YWLJ 89 (repeated in TPYL goo, TPYL 959, and SLF 22/3b): “In Wu there 
lived a man named Xu Sui; he resided in Dantu. Once Zuo Ci was passing by Sut’s 
home. Six or seven overnight guests’ carriages were parked outside the gate. [Their 
owners] lied to Ci that Sui was not at home. So Ci left. Then the guests saw an ox 
[standing] on the tip of a willow branch nearby, and the axle-poles of their car- 
rlages grew sprouts ten to twenty feet long, Frightened, the guests went in to report 
this to Sui. Sui said, “That was Master Zuo.’ He sent them after him. When the 
guests caught up to Ci, they knocked their heads on the ground and apologized. 
When they returned, they saw that the ox was now on the ground, and the sprouts 
were gone.” 
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YWLJ 94 (repeated in TPYL go2 and SLF 22/7b): “When Duke Cao was try- 
ing to apprehend Zuo Ci, Ci fled into a flock of sheep, and his pursuers, losing sight 
of him, suspected that he might have transformed himself into one of the sheep. 
They had the sheep counted. Originally there had been an even thousand of them, 
but now there was one extra, so they knew that Ci had indeed transformed him- 
self into a sheep. They announced: ‘Master Zuo, if you’re in there, just come out; 
we won't hurt you.’ Then one of the sheep knelt down and spoke words, saying, 
‘Who would have thought Pd be pardoned?’ When the pursuers tried to seize that 
one sheep, all of the other sheep knelt down and said, ‘Who would have thought 
Td be pardoned?’ So the pursuers [gave up and] left.” 

TPYL 353 and 698 repeat BTSC 123 and 136. 

TPYL 663: “Zuo Ci, styled Yuanfang, was a native of Lujiang. He understood 
the Five Classics and penetrated the [principles of] astral pneumas. When he saw 
that the Han was about to collapse, he went into reclusion and practiced the Way. 
While meditating (jimgs?) on Celestial Pillar Mountain (‘Tianzhu shan) he found the 
FUFt & i # inside a cave; this was a A if F 4 HK. [The wording in this last 
phrase suspiciously resembles that of a ZG passage.] He took Li Zhongfu as his 
teacher, and Ge Xuan, in turn, studied with Ci. When Cao Cao heard about Ci, 
he summoned him, wanting to ask him why he practiced the Way. But Ci made no 
reply. Angered, Cao wished to have him killed, so he [invited him and] set out wine 
for him, but suddenly Ci vanished. ['Then] late in jean’an period he crossed the Yangzi 
River, searching for [suitable] mountains, and he entered a cave in Lesser Gua 
Mountain. His countenance and complexion [at that time] were outstanding.” 

TPYL 691: “Duke Cao intended to have Zuo Ci killed. As they were taking 
him out of the city, Ci suddenly vanished. So they closed up the city and searched 
it. It was announced that [they were searching for a man who] was blind in one eye 
and wearing a linen cloth wrapped on his head and a one-layer gown. The mo- 
ment someone caught sight of Ci, the entire city full of people, numbering several 
tens of thousands, all turned into men blind in one eye wearing a linen cloth on 
their head and a one-layer gown. So in the end they did not know which one to 
seize.” 

TPYL 759 combines the material found separately in TPYL 187 and TPYL 
688 and also adds a couple of phrases, so it is the clearest early attestation of this 
episode. The following translation incorporates all three citations. “Zuo Ci knew 
how to “divide cups’ when drinking wine. Having heard of this, Duke Cao wanted 
to test him. Ci pulled out his cap-clasp and used it to draw a line in a cup. The wine 
in the cup then split into two halves, several inches apart. They [used this cup to] 
drink together. When they had finished, Ci threw the cup up to the main ceiling 
beam of the room, where it stuck and began moving, looking like a bird in flight. 
It seemed about to fall, but didn’t. Only after a long time did it finally drop to the 
ground.” 

TPYL 815: “Zuo Ci, styled Yuanfang, was a native of Lujiang. He possessed 
arts of the Dao from an early age. He was once sitting with Emperor Wu of the 
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Wei. The Emperor said, ‘It’s too bad we have no fresh ginger from Shu.’ [ Yuan]fang 
said, “That, too, may be obtained.’ [The Emperor] then said that he had sent a 
messenger there to buy some brocade, and asked Yuanfang [while in Shu] to in- 
struct the messenger to buy two measures more. In a little while [ Yuanfang] re- 
turned bearing not only the ginger but also the messenger, who gave a report [on 
what had happened].” 

TPYL 834 (repeated in CXJ 22, except for one additional phrase that is also 
incorporated here): “Zuo Ci, styled Yuanfang, was a native of Lujiang. He pos- 
sessed divine penetration (shentong) from an early age. Once he was sitting with Duke 
Cao. The Duke remarked casually, ‘We have everything we could wish for at this 
gathering of eminents, except for one thing: some Yangzi River perch from Wu- 
song for mincing.’ [ Yuang]fang, from his seat below, responded, “This can be ob- 
tained.’ He asked for a bronze basin filled with water. He then took a bamboo fishing 
pole, baited a hook, and dangled it in the basin. In a little while he pulled a perch 
out of the water. The Duke laughed loudly, and all the guests were astounded.” 

MOQJZ includes quite a few earlier-attested elements translated above, but it is 
invaluable for showing how these discrete elements were related to each other in a 
continuous narrative attributed to Traditions. It also includes connecting phrases not 
found earlier. 

XYBZ, quite brief, opens with the story of Sun Ce’s failed attempt to run Zuo 
Ci through with a spear, then concludes with the sentence: “Later, Duke Cao [or- 
dered Ci] killed. [But then] all he saw was a bundle of straw.” 

TPGJ and YJQQ are identical in plot sequence and quite similar in wording, 
but YJQOQ ends at a point earlier in the story than TPGJ; see list of episodes 
below. 

LeiS cites two brief passages: the line (attested earliest in MOJZ) concerning 
Zuo Cis ability to “summon the six ja spirits, dispatch ghosts and spirits, and sit 
down and cause the traveling canteen to arrive” and a truncated version of the 
cup-dividing episode. 

TDTJ at first largely replicates YJQO 85, but it also extends the narrative fur- 
ther into territory covered in TPGJ but not in YJQO (and its wording at places 
closely resembles that of TPGJ), and it points out the similarity between this nar- 
rative and the one found in HHS. It then goes on (ga6 __.) to cite ZG and concludes 
(gb2) by commenting on the location of Lesser Gua Mountain. 

XPL reads as if it were a summary of TDTJ; it also ends by citing ZG con- 
cerning Zuo Ci’s presence on Lesser Gua Mountain and his place in Daoist filia- 
tion as disciple of Li Zhongfu and master of Ge Xuan. 


‘Translation texts 


The sequencing of episodes is based on TPGJ—with the exception of the banquet 
scene in which Zuo Ci magically procures perch and ginger for the meal (episode 
7 in the list below), which appears neither in TPGJ nor in YJQO, Given the length 
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and complexity of the narrative and the large number of early sources, it is con- 
venient to break down the texts consulted for the translation of each discrete episode: 


(1) Zuo Ci’s names and place of origin: TPYL 663, MOJZ, TPGJ, YJQO. 

(2) His study of the Five Classics and astral pneumas: TPYL 663, MOJZ, 
TPGJ, YJQQ. 

(3) His realization of, and lament over, the imminent fall of Han, and 
consequent decision to practice the Way: TPYL 663 notes his realiza- 
tion but omits any lament, versions of which first appear with MOJZ (which 
is the basis of my translation), then also in TPGJ, YJQO., 

(4) His ability to summon the six jia spirits, dispatch ghosts and spir- 
its, and order the traveling canteen: MOJZ, TPGJ, YJOQO. 

(5) His meditations on Heaven’s Pillar Mountain, receipt of revealed 
scriptures, and connections with teachers and students: TPYL 663 
mentions all of these; curiously, MOJZ, TPGJ, and YJQQ, although all in- 
clude the first two of these elements, fail to mention here whom Zuo Ci stud- 
ied with or who studied with him. (TPGJ does mention at its end, however, 
that Ci spoke to Transcendent Sire Ge [Ge xiangong, Le., Ge Xuan] about 
his intentions before his final departure.) 

(6) Gao Cao’s summons and incarceration of Zuo Ci, test of his ali- 
mentary discipline, and resolve to kill him: TPYL 663, MOJZ, TPGJ, 
YJOQO, But only TPG] and YJQO include the conversation in which Ci asks 
for his life and Cao promises not to detain him. 

(7) Gao Cao’s banquet and Zuo Ci’s procurement of fish and ginger for 
it: TPYL 815, TPYL 834, CXJ 22, MOJZ; in translating I have blended the 
earlier versions with that in MQJZ. Note that MOJZ places this episode ret- 
rospectively, at the end of its sequence, after Zuo Ci has already fled from Cao 
Cao’s palace but looking back to the time when he was still there. Also note 
that TPGJ and YJQO omit it entirely. I have interpolated it at this point in 
the sequence, speculating that perhaps the wine cup trick once followed it as 
the concluding moment of the same festive evening. 

(8) Zuo Ci’s wine cup trick and escape: TPYL 187, 759, 688; MOJZ; TPG]; 
YJOQO, My translation follows MOJZ; the later two versions are a bit more 
detailed. 

(9) Gao Cao’s inquiries into Zuo Ci’s whereabouts and deepened re- 
solve to kill him: TPGJ, YJQO. 

(10) Zuo Ci’s escape into a flock of sheep: YWLJ 94, TPYL go2, TPGJ. 
(YJQQ gives only the briefest of references to this episode.) My translation is 
based on YWLJ. 

(11) Cao Cao’s second attempted incarceration of Zuo Ci and Zuo’s es- 
cape into the city crowds: TPYL 691, TPGJ, YJQO, My translation fol- 
lows YJQO for the earlier part of this episode (which is not found in TPYL), 
then blends TPYL and TPGJ for the latter part. 
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(12) Cao Cao’s capital decree and Zuo Ci’s apparent beheading: YWL] 
17, TPYL 364, TPYL 996, TPGJ, YJQO, My translation blends all of these 


sources. 


~~ 


Subsequent sighting of Zuo Ci by traveler from Jingzhou: TPG], 
YJQO, YJQO ends here, an ending that satisfies in that it confirms that Ci 
survived the attempted beheading. In TPGJ, however, the line simply dangles 
there, followed immediately by episode (14), which suggests that the TPGJ 


compilers, working with multiple episodes and variant versions in no clear se- 


(13 


quence, here joined onto the sequence other episodes that had arrived inde- 
pendently, or in some other order, at their desks. 

(14) Liu Biao’s arrest of Zuo Ci and Zuo’s magical feeding of his troops: 
YWLJ 72, TPYL 862, CXJ 26. These describe the feeding but say nothing of 
the arrest or the reasons for it, which are found in TPGJ. Translation based 
on YWLJ and TPG]. 

(15) Xu Sui episode: YWLJ 89; TPYL 900, 959; T'PGJ. Translation based on 
YWLJ and TPGJ. 

(16) Sun Ce episode: BTSC 123, 136; TPYL 353, 698; TPG]. 

(17) Conclusion: The only Traditions sources that say anything about Zuo Ci’s ul- 
timate fate are TPYL 663, TPGJ/LWMS, TDTJ, XPL, and SKOS. For the 
TPYL 663 ending—the only pre-Song one that is extant—see the translation 
above (and in the main text). My guess is that this lack of an ending in the ear- 
liest version is due to the simple fact that Zuo Ci was thought to be still alive 
and active in the world (and still in the vicinity of Lesser Gua Mountain) in 
Ge Hong’s own day; in that case Ge’s narrative would have simply stopped 
at this point. Later redactors, however, furnished other endings. ‘TPGJ ends 
thus: “Later, Ci spoke to Transcendent Sire Ge [i.e., Ge Xuan] of his inten- 
tion to enter Mount Huo @ wu) and synthesize the Ninefold Elixir [the 
method for which he had received in a cave near the outset of his quest for 
transcendence]. And so he departed as a transcendent.” TDTJ ends as TPGJ 
does, except without mentioning Ge Xuan. XPL, perhaps more in accord with 
the earliest versions, does not supply any final destination; it does, though, cite 
ZG (as does TDTJ) on his filiation and on his “current” location on Lesser 
Gua Mountain. And SKOS ends as TPGJ does—with slightly di erent word- 
ing but the same content. 

In light of these facts, I have decided, for the ending of the hagiography, 
to translate from the TPYL version and leave it at that. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


From his youth: This phrase is supplied from MOJZ (and is echoed in YJQO). 
Astral pneumas: xinggi = 4; this phrase appears in TPYL 663, MQJZ, and 
TPG]. In its place, YJQQ gives “astral weft texts” (xingwei 2 #). So he studied 
arts of the Dao: Thus MQJZ and YJQQ; TPYL 663 and TPGJ have: “So he 
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studied the Way.” He understood particularly well [how to summon] the 
Six jla spirits, how to dispatch ghosts and other spirits, and how to call 
for the traveling canteen: This clause appears in MQJZ, TPGJ, and YJOO but 
not in TPYL 663. These were methods [from] the Central Scripture of 
Grand Purity. ... He took Li Zhongfu as his teacher, and Ge Xuan, in 
turn, studied with Zuo: These lines are found only in the TPYL 663 citation 
at this point and not in MOJZ, TPGJ, or YJOO, He became capable of trans- 
forming into a myriad di_ erent forms: MQJZ, TPGJ, and YJOO have this 
sentence, but TPYL 663 does not. And placed under surveillance: Thus TPG] 
and YJQQ; TPYL 663 and MQJZ lack this phrase, and TPYL 663 indeed lacks 
any reference to Cr’s incarceration (see translation above). And other foods: Thus 
MQJZ; TPGJ and YJQQ omit the word € here, although it is possible that they 
both intend “grains” metonymically to refer to all foods. Two sheng of water 
per day: Thus MQJZ and YJQQ; TPGJ does not refer to a provision of water. 
Now Cao maintained that there was no such thing as a Way of not eat- 
ing that could be viably practiced by any living person; the fact that Zuo 
had done this, he claimed, must mean that his was a Way of the Left: 
Only TPGJ has these lines and this rationale for Cao’s desire to have Ci killed. 
YJQO gives no motive, contenting itself with noting Cao’s desire. TPYL 663 says 
that Cao was angered by Cr’s failure to respond to his questions about the Way (see 
translation above). MOJZ has: “[Seeing this,] Gao [expressed his] wish to study the 
Way, but Zuo Ci countered by saying that “To study the Way requires purity, still- 
ness, and nonaction.’ Cao then grew angry and plotted to have Ci killed.” When 
the messenger was asked how he had come to increase the amount of 
brocade he had bought, what he said tallied exactly with Cao’s orders 
to Ci: The TPYL version of the ginger procuring seems to make Ci and the mes- 
senger return at the same time, while the MOJZ version implies that Ci returned 
at once and the messenger only later; in that version, it is the messenger’s descrip- 
tion of the man who ordered the extra brocade that fits Ci’s appearance “like a 
tally.” The wine then divided into two halves: TPGJ and YJQO not only add 
that the two halves were separated by several inches, but they also imply that Ci 
first made his own wine (since the banquet wine was still being heated) by stirring 
his clasp in the cup “like grinding [dry] ink [in water],” and then divided it. Also, 
TPGJ uses the term daozan #2 # , implying that Ci is wearing a special type of clasp 
distinctive to adepts—perhaps (probably anachronistically) the flame pin known 
to have been used by Daoist priests in later times. His divine transformation: 
HL 7# 44 (TPGJ). YJQO has merely # 7#. As they were taking him out of 
the city, Zuo suddenly vanished: In YJQQ, this is handled more complicat- 
edly: Zuo at first changes into seven of himself; the guards nab six of them, but 
one escapes; then the six who were detained vanish. Over a thousand men: Thus 
YWL] 72 and the other early sources; TPGJ has “ten men together.” Xu Sui: Thus 
all the early sources; TPGJ gives Xu Duo ". Sprouts a foot long: Thus TPGJ; 
earlier sources have “ten to twenty feet long.” Sun Ce: Most early sources call him 
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“Sun the Chastiser of Rebels” (Sun taoni); faoni was a title bestowed on him by Cao 
Cao. XPL and SKQOS here invoke the figure not of Sun Ce but of Sun Quan. Zuo 
crossed the Yangzi River...: See “Comments on sources” above, under 
episode 17. 


Other material 


In NP 2/16 (Ware 39-40) a passage is cited from Cao Zhi’s Shiyi lun on Zuo Ci’s 
tested ability not to “eat grains” for a month. See also Holzman, “Immortals,” 25~28. 

Soushen jt 1.21 (DeWoskin and Crump, Jn Search of the Supernatural, 8-10) contains 
a version of the banquet (including the perch- and ginger-procuring) scenes and 
the escape scenes in the city crowd and in the flock of sheep. Soushen ji 1.25 (De- 
Woskin and Crump, Jn Search of the Supernatural, 12-13) mentions Zuo Yuanfang (er- 
roneously transcribed by the translators as “Tso Yen-fang’’) as the teacher of Ge 
Xuan. 

HHS 82B/2747—48 (also cited in SDQX 5/15b) opens with a version of the ban- 
quet scene. It then describes a serving of wine and meat to troops by Zuo Ci, but 
here it is Gao Cao’s troops that are thus fed, and Ci accomplishes the feat by (mag- 
ically?) depleting the stores of wine and meat in the nearby market, which angers 
Cao Cao. The narrative closes with the city- and flock-of-sheep-escape episodes. 

Soushen houjt 2.2: “Xie Yun was returning from Mount Wudang and was en- 
camped with Huan Xuan’s troops when the conversation turned to Zuo Yuanfang’s 
feat of procuring the perch for Duke Cao. At this, Yun said, “This can be obtained!’ 
He asked for a large basin full of water. He then wrote out a talisman in red and 
cast it into the water. Ina momenta perch was thrashing about in the water.” Soushen 
jt 2.9 has a similar story but does not mention Zuo Ci. 

Yaolan, item 2: See the translation under Ji Zixun above. 

ZG 11/7a1o _ .: In the context of a series of discourses on sacred mountains: 
“Mount Emei connects to the south with Mount Luofou. . . . During the jzan’an pe- 
riod of the [ Latter] Han, Zuo Yuanfang, hearing that there were these divine moun- 
tains south of the Yangzi, crossed the Yangzi in search of them. Having fasted and 
meticulously observed the precepts (zhazie) for three months, he climbed [one of 
these] mountains; and, having found one of its gateways, he entered a grotto and 
@ 
fascicle.] Three lords came and transmitted to him three varieties of divine herbs. 


visited a Yin palace ([# ‘£ ). [Yin palaces” are mentioned elsewhere in this 11th 
Yuanfang traveled among the cavern-palaces [in the mountain] for a whole year. 
He was overawed to find that the palace chambers were quite artfully constructed, 
squaredo androunded, and neatly arranged; he had not dreamt that such won- 
ders could be found in the world beneath Heaven. The divine numina [of these 
palaces] come and go, are born and die by turns, just like members of official fam- 
ihes on earth.” In a note, Tao Hongjing, after commenting on the strange geog- 
raphy of this passage, writes: “As for Yuanfang, he must have come to these places 
after being harassed by Wei [ Emperor] Wu. However, the oral transmissions of the 
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Latter Perfected state that one must purify oneself and abstain for five years and 
only then is one qualified to enter deeply into the recesses of the inner and outer 
[mountain cavern] palaces. As for the three kinds of herbs, I fear those were of 
only an inferior grade.” 

Before this, Tao’s note on a passage about the resemblance between the cavern- 
worlds and the outside world (11/7a), and the reactions of wonder by ordinary people 
out gathering medicinal substances who happen to wander into caves and discover 
all these marvels, mentions Zuo Yuanfang—again, derogatorily—as an example, 
apparently in anticipation of the passage just translated. 

ZG 11/10a3: In the context of a passage (said by Tao Hongjing in his note to 
be “in Yang [-Xi’s] hand”) on some of the visible and invisible features of Central 
Maoshan, including its harboring of much natural cinnabar and its status as the 
seat of the divine Lord who Oversees Life Spans (Siming jun #] @* #), we read: 
“Zuo Yuanfang once arrived at this place to request cinnabar from the Overseer 
of Life Spans. He obtained twelve catties’ worth.” Tao remarks in a note (line 6): 
“As for Master Zuo’s asking for cinnabar, he must have made his request after en- 
tering the caverns, in order to synthesize the Nine-Floriate Elixir (7L # +) in his 
furnace fire.” 

ZG 11/20b4 mentions that the present location of a “Sire Zuo” is unknown. 
This probably refers to Zuo Ci, but, as seen below, the spirits later did report his 
current location. 

ZG 11/13a5: After another mention of Zuo Ci in another passage on the 
Maoshan area, Tao writes in his note, continuing his running discussion on the un- 
usual speed with which Ci supposedly gained access to the mountain’s recesses: “It 
is because Zuo Ci had already attained the quality of a transcendent person (1A 
tl A & ) that he had an easier time of it than ordinary folk. That is why he 
gained entry to the caverns after only three months of purification and abstinence.” 

ZG 11/18b8 seems to be a question addressed to the spirits, the answer to which 
appears elsewhere in the text: “Once more, what sort of person is Zuo Ci?” (Z & 
140 A th). 

ZG 11/20b4 seems to contain a question written out to the Shangging deities 
concerning the present celestial location and status of “Sire Zuo”: “Where is Sire 
Zuo now?” (#4 4 £).ZG 12/3b3 __ . presents the gods’ answer: “Zuo Ci now 
resides in Lesser Gua Mountain. He often travels here to this one, seeking to up- 
grade his position (4 # & J). Ci is very youthful in appearance; the Nine-Flori- 
ate [Elixir] that he obtained from the furnace fires certainly has benefited him.” 
Tao’s note reads: “Zuo Ci, styled Yuanfang, was Li Zhongfu’s disciple and Ge 
Xuan’s teacher. Wei [Emperor] Wu and his son summoned all the masters of eso- 
terica to their court, and Ci was among them. At the end of the jzan’an period he 
crossed the Yangzi in search of [suitable] mountains, and he was able to enter the 
caverns [here]. He furthermore requested cinnabar with which to synthesize the 
Nine-Floriate Elixir, which is a method from the A i# # #. ‘Lesser Gua’ [Moun- 
tain] refers to Lesser Guacang Mountain (/) # # 1h), which is located north of 
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Bridge Creek in Yong jia. All of these persons | presumably meaning the likes of Li 
Zhongfu, Zuo Ci, Ge Xuan, Zheng Siyuan, and Ge Hong] were possessed of many 
arts and much understanding, but they are still in the lower ranks of transcendents 
(i (i) % 4 TF 4). In each case, the reason for this is that they had not yet heard 
of the higher three levels of attainment (= %& & #).” 

ZG 12/13ag: Zuo Ci is again mentioned, this time in the context of a discussion 
of people who, although inferior in knowledge and attainment, managed to win 
deities’ favor by dint of sheer fervent piety. “When Zuo Ci first came here [to 
Maoshan], he, too, with diligent heart prostrated himself many times and rever- 
enced the numinous mountain. After five years he was then permitted to enter 
deeply into the inner and outer, eastern and western [cavern] palaces.” Tao 
Hong jing’s note takes up once again the problem of Zuo’s relative ease of entry: 
“The statement earlier [in the series of revelations] that he entered after only three 
months is at wide variance from this. I fear the di erence may lie in how deeply he 
was allowed to enter [at what stage]” (? 2 LA R 2 A # th). 

Finally, the “Lord Zuo” mentioned at ZG 14/g9b3 as the teacher of Zhao 
Guangxin #8 /@ 4% at Maoshan is probably Zuo Ci as seen from the Shangqing 
perspective in his divine office, since part of what this student has learned is how 
to make Nine-Floriate Elixir. 

SDOQX 9/172 cites from Dantai xinlu a version of Gao Cao’s failed execution of 
Zuo Ciand the discovery that what was thought to be Ci’s severed head was in fact 
a bundle of straw. SDQX 15/1ob-11a cites from Sandong shenxian ji = He #1 (il) 3 
a version of the Xu Sui episode. SDQX 20/10a cites from Dantai xinlu a version of 
the cup-dividing episode. 

BKLT 16/8b gives a summary of Zuo’s procurement of perch for Cao Cao; 
31/11a gives a summary of his escape into the flock of sheep. Sources for both pas- 
sages are unidentified. 

MSZ 14/5a-b assembles into a unit much of what ZG has to say about Zuo Ci 
in piecemeal fashion and thus provides a résumé of the Shangqing hagiographic 
perspective on him. 


Group A: 
Sources of Earliest-Attested Fragments 


Afl. Chao Fu and Xu You 


Sources 


YWIU] 89/1537; TPYL 957/5b, 987/3b; XYBZ 3/13b. 


Comments on sources 


YWL] 89/1537 omits the Chao of Chao Fu. It gives the names of the ingested sub- 
stances as danshi (not shi dansha as in TPYL 957) and guiying “cassia blossoms” (not 
shigu_ying “stannic oxide ‘blossoms’” as in TPYL 957). 

TPYL 987/3b has: “Xu You and Chao Fu ingested shiliu dan 4 fi FF on [or 
from] Winnowbasket Mountain.” 


‘Translation text 


Fragment 1 is based on TPYL 957; Fragment 2, on YWLJ. 


Other material 


XYBZ 3/13b, citing no source, says: “Chao Fu and Xu You both ingested shigui ping.” 
Xu You appears in several early medieval anomaly accounts. 


Af2. Gaoqiu gong 
Sources and translation texts 


YWL] 86/1469; TPYL 967/5b; SLF 26/2b. All of these brief citations are identi- 
cal, except that the YWLJ contains one additional character, which, however, does 
not alter the meaning. 
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Other material 


ZG 5/9b7 and 14/16a—b rewrite his hagiography, giving more details about his al- 
chemical regimen and claiming that he ended by ascending to the Grand Purity 
heaven to become the Perfected One of the Central Marchmount. XYBZ 2/21a1-4 
cites the first of these passages. TDTJ 6/2a largely repeats this account, with slight 
alterations of place-names. 


Af3. Heixue gong 


Source and translation text 


TPYL gg1/5b is the only identifiable Traditions fragment I have so far found on this 
figure and is the basis of my translation. 


Af4. Kangfeng zi 


Sources 


YWI] 81/1391; TPYL 996/2a; BKLT 100/18a. 


Comments on sources 


YWL] and TPYL are identical; BKLT is, too, except for an erroneous graphic sub- 
stitution for the other texts’ san #X, “powder.” 


‘Translation texts 


YWLJ and TPYL. 


Af5. Lilou gong 


Sources 


YWI] 89/1537; TPYL 957/5b, 962/5b; XYBZ 3/14a; SLF 24/4a. 


Comments on sources and translation texts 


All but XYBZ contain identical (and very brief) statements about the Sire, and they 
are the basis of my translation. YWLJ and TPYL 957 add information about the 
macrobiotic regimens of {Xu You and ¢Chao Fu, but the YWL]J version omits the 
name Chao. 

XYBZ: “The Sire Who Avoided the Tether ingested bamboo juice; the White 
Rabbit Sire (Baitu gong) ingested “yellow essence’ [huangjing, or Solomon’s seal]. 
Both of them attained the Way.” 
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Af6. Xian Men 


Sources 


TPYL 988/5b; XYBZ 1/15b; TDTJ 4/18b—19a. 


‘Translation texts 


In the first paragraph I translate the TPYL fragment; in the second, the XYBZ 


fragment. 


Other material 


ZG 14/16a mentions Xian Men in connection with the otherworld-bureaucracy 
duties of the Han general Huo Guang @ 7; this member of the pantheon is said 
(by the Lady of the Southern Marchmount) to “guard hill-shaped tombs [such as] 
those of Master Yan Men, the Master of the High Hill (Gaoqiu zi), and the Mas- 
ter of the Edge of the Vastness (Hongya xiansheng). Master Yan Men’s tomb is in 
Lu district in Yuyang. (Tao Hongjing’s note: “The Yuyang that is in Youzhou has 
a Lu district. Jindang [? 4+ @ —perhaps the graph shang | has dropped from the 
text before dang] also has a Lu district. Yan Men is none other than Xian Men [empha- 
sis added].)” The Lady goes on (14/16b1 __.) to explain: “Each of these persons’ 
tombs in these three locations is said to be the empty tomb of some deceased per- 
son from upper antiquity, but people do not realize .. . ,” then giving details about 
Gaogqiu zi’s career; after those details she adds: “Master Yan Men is now [officially 
installed] in the Golden Court of the Great Cavern at Mount Meng, having been 
scripturally invested as a Transcendent Chamberlain of the [Lord of the] Central 
Prime.” (Another person mentioned here is Master Hongya.) 

The TDT]J hagiography was obviously crafted from the Jnner Chapters and Decla- 
rations of the Perfected passages cited above and, it may be, from other sources as well. 


Af7. Xiumei gong 


Sources and translation texts 


TPYL 989/3a; XYBZ 3/13b; HLSS 13A/10a. All three of these have the same string 
of eight characters. 


Group B: 
Sources of Early-Attested Hagiographies 


Bl. Baishi xiansheng 


Sources 


YWL] 6/108; TPYL 51/ga, 663/ 3a (citing Liextan zhuan); XYBZ 1/5b; TPGJ 7.1; 
SLF 7/14b; GZJ 2/t1ob (2); SDOX 14/14b—15a; LeiS 3/5a—6b; TDTJ 4/1b; LWMS 
2/1a—b; SKQS 1/8a-b. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS = TPGJ. TDT]J seems based on TPGJ but, as is typical of this work, care- 
fully omits mention of “the way of coupling.” 


‘Translation texts 


Except for the opening sentence, the first paragraph of the translation is based 
on TPGJ; XYBZ gives a version of the second sentence, however, with his age at 
three thousand, and SDOX 14/14b—15a gives a version of the third sentence. The 
first sentence of the second paragraph, with minor variata, is attested in YWLJ, 
TPYL 51 and 663, XYBZ, TPGJ, SLE GZJ, and LeiS; but only TPYL 663, TPGJ, 
and TDT] contain the second and third sentences, and only TPGJ and TDT] con- 
tain the fourth. The third paragraph is attested only in TPGJ, GZJ, SDOX 
14/15a/1—2, and TDTY, with minor mutual variata; translation is based on TPGJ. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


Zhonghuang Daoren: Thus TPYL 663/3a; XYBZ has Zhonghuang dafu 7 # 
XK &, and TPGJ has Zhonghuang zhangren X A. The way of coupling: jiao- 
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jie zhi dao %K 4% Z #4. Note that, although its wording otherwise closely parallels 
TPGJ, TDTJ omits this phrase. LWMS and SKQS retain it. He even consumed 
meat ...: All versions have the concessory yi JF; TPGJ repeats it before men- 
tioning his consumption of grains, and TDTJ not only repeats the term yz but also 
to each use of yi adds the word shi H¥ , changing the meaning to “he even some- 
times consumed meat, drank wine, and even sometimes ate foods prepared with 
grains.” His visage and appearance never aged: rongmao bu shuat. TPG] and 
TDTJ put it more graphically: “Looking at him, one would judge his appearance 
to be that of a man of fortysomething [or, in the case of TDTJ, thirtysomething].” 
To do obeisance and serve the gods: Thus TPGJ; TDTJ replaces “serve the 
gods” (shishen # #) with “visualize the gods” (cun 7 shen), and SKQS does like- 
wise. Hidden Scriptures: Thus TPGJ; TDT]J gives “scriptures on transcendence” 
(xeanjing). Why do you not ingest drugs that would enable you to ascend 
to the heavens? Thus TPGJ. GZJ: “Why do you not ingest drugs that would cause 
you to depart as a transcendent?” They did so because he was not anxious 
to ascend to the heavens to become a transcendent official, nor did he 
seek fame: Thus TPGJ and TDT]J. GZJ: “They did so because he was not anx- 
ious to become a transcendent official, but rather constantly traveled the four quar- 
ters, curing illness among people.” 


On other translations 


Ihave translated independently of the rendition in Needham, Scence, 5.2:107. Note 
that Needham translates the adept’s name as “Mr. White-Stone” but when trans- 
lating the object of his staple diet gives “a certain white mineral wth his food [em- 
phasis mine],” the underscored phrase representing an interpretation of the regi- 
men whose textual warrant 1s unclear. 


Other material 


ZG 5/14a-b (partially cited, with variants, in SDQX 4/toa), after a discussion of 
ways of reducing food intake and dispensing with grains, says: “When cutting o 

grains and entering mountains, one ought to decoct and ingest white stones. In for- 
mer times, Master Whitestone took [these] stones as his staple; that is why he was 
called Master Whitestone by many in the world. He was an advanced practitioner 
(2 A) who is now Left Transcendent Chamberlain of the East Bureau. Of course, 
there are methods of decocting white stones, all of which were created by Master 
Whitestone.! He was also skilled at the Yaisw zhuan. The notion that white stones 
contain essences 1s due to Master Whitestone. ({'Tao Hong jing’s note:] These meth- 


1. Lines very similar to these are attributed to the Scripture of Transcendence [Xian jing (i 28] in TPYL 
669/2a. 
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ods exist in the world [today].)... The Taisu zhuan is a book of the Dao (# #). 
Those who would practice what it teaches should venerate the Most High Lord 
Lao and the August Ones of Supreme Purity. This is a Way from the purely empty 
andradiante ulgent spirits; it is not something venerated by [mere] transcendents. 
What Laozi referred to as the ‘spirit of the valley’ is this.” 

HY 1453, 1/13b—14a, contains a hagiography of Master Whitestone, as well as 
of several other Traditions adepts, but I have so far been unable to ascertain its date 
or provenance. I suspect it dates from the Yuan, and it does not name its sources, 
so it is useless for reconstructing the Shenxian zhuan. 


B2. Ban Meng 


Sources 


TPYL 605/5a; CXJ 21/520; XYBZ 1/11b; TPGJ 61.6; SLF 15/1ob; BKLT 10/214; 
TDTJ 5/10a—b; LWMS 10/10a—b; SKQS 4/5b—6a. 


Comments on sources 


TDTJ seems to derive from TPGJ; the wording as well as content are quite simi- 
lar. LWMS seems based on TDTJ and not TPGJ, since, where the minor devia- 
tions in wording between those two versions occurs, LWMS conforms with TDT]. 
The same goes for SKQS. There are slight graph variations among all these ver- 
sions, however. 

TPYL: “Ban Meng was a person of unknown origin. She [?] could spread out 
a piece of paper in front of her, take some ink in her mouth, and then, by blowing 
it out once, could cause it to fill up the entire sheet with words that had coherent 
meaning.” CXJ and SLF are closely similar, only they omit the initial clause about 
the piece of paper. 

BKLT cites the line concerning Ban Meng’s ability to blow roof tileso of and 
into people’s houses. 

XYBZ: “Ban Meng was a woman. She could walk as fast as if flying, sit in midair, 
enter the ground, set roof tiles to flying, form a well by touching the ground with 
her finger, and form an essay by spitting ink from her mouth onto paper. She drank 
liquor and fed on cinnabar. She lived to the age of over four hundred before en- 
tering Mount Tiantai and departing.” 


‘Translation text 


TPGJ. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


Entered Mount Tiantai and departed: Emending TPGJ’s dazhi X i#, which 
I take to be a visual error, in preference for XYBZ’s trantai. 
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Other material 


SDOX 19/gb—10a cites from SDZN a passage similar in content to TPGJ but more 
condensed. The citation includes the statement, “Some say [Ban Meng] was a 


woman” (Bi ZX F th). 


B3. Bao Jing 
Source and translation text 


To my knowledge, TPYL 664/2b~ a preserves the only passage on Bao Jing at- 
tributed to Traditions, and it is the basis of my translation. 


Other material 


See the materials listed in Robinet, Révélation du Shangqing, 1:11. To these, and to the 
materials cited in the main text, can be added the following: TPYL 663/5< (citing 
Daoxue zhuan); MSZ 13/ga; TDTJ 21/10b—12b; YJQOQ 85/14b—16a, 106/30b—31b; 
SDOX 18/20a-b; XPL 2/20b~—21a. 

XYBZ 3/20 (citing Daoxue zhuan): “Bao Jing was the father of the wife of Ge 
Hong. They both [all? {2 attained the Way on Mount Luofou.” 


B4. Bo Shanfu 


Sources 


TPYL 663/5b (citing Daoxue zhuan); XYBZ 3/1a; TPGJ 7.4; SDOX 16/12a; GZJ 
2/t1a; LeiS 3/6b; LWMS 2/7a—b; SKOS 3/12a~b. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS is clearly based on TPGJ, with two minor variants: (1) TPGJ has you ru lin- 
Joan “it was as if he had seen them himself,” while LWMS has you ru mujian “it was 
as if he had seen them with his own eyes.” (2) The ages of the “girl” and the old 
man are given in LWMS as 130 and 71, respectively. 

SDOX 16/122 cites (from Traditions) a condensed version of the story, mentioning 
only Bo’s residence and practices on Mount Hua and his divinatory abilities. 


‘Translation texts 


The first paragraph of the translation is based on the TPYL citation from Daoxue 
zhuan. The opening lines of the TPGJ version are closely similar to this passage, 
yet they contain di erences in wording that dramatically change the meaning, as 
can be seen from the following translation, with the shared words italicized: “Bo 
Shanfu was a native of Yongzhou. He entered into Hua Mountain, where he concentrated 
his thoughts and practiced a dietary regimen. From time to time he returned to his 
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native village to look in on his relatives. This went on for two hundred years, during 
which time he did not age. Whenever he arrived at anyone’s home, he would numerically 
divine (shu 3X) their fortunes fiom past times onward, their good and bad deeds, successes and 
disasters; it was as if he had seen them himself He also knew whether what was about to hap- 
pen was auspicious or inauspicious; all that he spoke was accurate.” Significantly, the XYBZ 
citation closely resembles this TPGJ version up until the discussion of Bo’s divination 
abilities, of which it makes no mention at all. 

The rest of the translation is based on TPGJ, to which the XYBZ version is 
quite close (it gives the ages of the walking pair as 140 and 87). The GZJ and LeiS 
citations are mutually quite similar versions of the encounter between Emperor 
Wv’s envoy and the “girl” and old man; they di er only slightly in wording from 
TPGJ (most notably in saying that the niece’s son was not unwilling but rather “not 
rigorous” [bujing 7 4# | in taking the medicines, and in their respective ages of 120 
and 70+ years). 


On other translations 


I have translated independently of the rendition of the TPGJ version in Smith, 
“Han Emperor Wu,” 471-72. 


Other material 


SDOX 4/6a cites a BPZ passage that, in recounting a condensed version of Bo’s 
story, makes the female recipient of his methods his own daughter, not his niece, 
and that rather garbles the story of what the Han messenger saw. 


Note on Xihe shaonii 


At some point in time, Daoist hagiographers created a separate hagiographic tra- 
dition for Bo Shanfu’s niece, giving her the sobriquet Maiden of West River (Xihe 
shaonii Fi }] 7 4). All of the extant versions of her hagiography simply repeat 
what is said about her in these Bo Shanfu narratives, all of them are mutually quite 
close in content and wording, and none of them is cited from Traditions. These pas- 
sages include YCJXL 6/18b—19b (citing no source); TPGJ 59.5 (citing Miwxian zhuan); 
SDOQX 17/12a-b (citing Mixtan zhuan); TD'TJH 5/3a—b; and LWMS 7/1b—2b, which 
appears to have been wholly derived from TPGJ. (Xihe shaonti makes no appear- 
ance in NP or in ZG; nor, for that matter, does Bo Shanfu.) This LWMS entry there- 
fore represents the earliest documented Traditions edition to include a separate ha- 
giography of the Maiden of West River, and so I do not retranslate it below. 


B5. Chen Chang 


Sources 


SDZN 1/20b-21a; XYBZ 2/18b—1ga (no source cited); SDQX 7/14b (citing Bao- 
puz); TDTJ 21/6b—7a; LWMS 10/g9b—10a; SKOS 6/ga~—b. 
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Comments on sources 


LWMS seems to be based on TDTJ; SKOS, a summary version, is identical to XYBZ. 


‘Translation text 


SDZN. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


Every season they made o_ erings: TD'TJ and LWMS have: “Every season 
they slaughtered to prepareo ergs.” But XYBZ/SKQS have “they set outo — er- 
ings” (she jt), suggesting that the TDTJ compiler may have misread the XYBZ’s she 
aX “set out” as sha & “slaughter.” Neither ate nor drank: SDQX adds after this 
phrase: “His countenance was like that of a fifty- or sixty- [TDTJ and LWMS: 
sixty-] year-old man.” But if according to their allotted life span they were 
due to die, Chen Chang would give them no water: TDTJ and LWMS omit 
this sentence and have instead: “The people who lived on Linen Island Mountain 
continued serving him for many generations, and no one knew where he came from, 
or what his dietary practices were.” SDQX, TDT]J, and LWMS go on to add ge- 
ographic comments on Zhuyu Mountain: in the SDOX version (which is briefer), 
the mountain “is a thousand l square, over a thousand families live on top of it, 
and their customs are the same as those of the Wu region.” 


Bo. Chen Zihuang 


Sources 


YWL] 81/1386; TPYL 663/4b (citing Leexzan zhuan), 989/2a—b; XYBZ 2/16b1—3; 
LWMS 10/11b—12a. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS seems based on YWLJ or TPYL 989. YWLJ and TPYL 989 are similar, 
with small variations, and the former was likely the basis for the latter. XYBZ and 
TPYL 663 are eachslightly dierent from these other sources and from each other. 


Translation text 
YWLJ. TPYL 663 and XYBZ contain significant additional information on Chen 
Zihuang’s cultivational regimen and so are translated in footnote 26 to the main 
text. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


Three hundred seven: TPYL 989 gives his age as 370. 
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B7. Dai Meng 


Sources 


TPYL 663/4a (citing Liexian zhuan); SDZN 3/27a (citing Daoxue zhuan); LWMS 
10/Tla, 


Comments on sources 


LWMS is clearly derived from TPYL, the only di erence being one graphic 
variant. 

The passage cited in SDZN was clearly derived by selecting phrases from the 
hagiography of Dai Meng in ZG 14/6a-b. SDZN reads: “Yan Ji, styled Zhongwei, 
lived late in the reign of Han Emperor Ming. In his youth he was [already] fond 
of the Way and its Power, and he did not serve [as an official] in the world. At first 
he entered Mount Huayin, where he ingested atractylis and essence of rhubarb 
root? and planted? cloud-mother, male yellow,* cinnabar, mushrooms, and herbs.” 


‘Translation text 


TPYL. 


Other material 


ZG 14/6a-b contains a Shangqing hagiography of Dai Meng, with Tao Hong jing’s 
comments. As noted above, it formed the source for the Daoxue zhuan passage cited 
in SDZN. 

YJQO 110/15a—-b quotes a hagiography of Dai Meng from Daoxue zhuan as fol- 
lows: “Dai Meng, styled Chengzi, was a native of Wuwei. During Han Emperor 
Wv’s reign he served as General of the Palace. His original surname was Yan, his 
name Ji, and his style Zhongwei. After he attained the Way he changed his names 
and entered Mount Huayin, where he received secret methods from the Clear and 
Numinous Perfected One (Qingling zhenren) Lord Pei. He obtained the Scripture of 
the fade Pendant and Gold Ring and the [Scripture of ?] the Mineral Essence and Golden Light 


2. “Essence of rhubarb root” translates dahuang jing K # 44 , dahuang being rhubarb (Read, Plants, 
186, item 582); the root was the part used. It has purgative properties (Grieve, Herbal, 675-77). 

3. The “planting” not only of herbs and mushrooms but also of minerals, as well as combinations 
of alchemical ingredients, is well attested in other texts. For example, Mao Ying was said to have planted 
mushrooms on Maoshan that were still thriving in Tao Hong jing’s time; he also planted six thousand 
catties of Khotanese cinnabar on these sacred precincts, perhaps hoping to “grow” more (see Strick- 
mann, “On the Alchemy,” 176; ZG 11/gb—10a). Many recipes for elixirs and aqueous solutions included 
a phase in which the combined ingredients were to be buried in the ground for a certain length of time 
(for many examples, see HY 255; Strickmann, “On the Alchemy,” 135; HY 929; Jnner Chapters 4, 11). And 
one recipe for cultivating five types of marvelous mushrooms prescribed a chemical insemination of the 
soil (see HY 932; Strickmann, “On the Alchemy,” 136). 

4. [read xiong #8 for SDZN’s dui #2 “pestle,” although the ZG passage also gives dui. 
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Talismans. The transcendents Guo Zihua, Zhang Jilian, Zhao Shuda, and Shan 
Shiyuan often wandered about with him.” 

SDQX 11/16b cites Gaodao zhuan: “Dai Meng was originally surnamed Yan and 
named Ji. He lived in the late Han and may be termed a nourisher of life [of that 
period]. He concealed his name and the time of his birth, changing his surname 
to Dai, so as to escape serving [ Han] Emperor Wu’s court. When young, Dai Meng 
loved the Way and filially served his mother. After her demise (? 4 AR ( —after 
mourning?) he entered Mount Hua and ingested atractylis. He met up with the 
Perfected One Pei, who transmitted to him the Scripture of the Jade Pendant and Gold 
Ring. From then on he was able to lighten his body and travel about to all the noted 
mountains. He could travel seven hundred in a day.” 

HY 960, 3/20b~21a, cites a Junguo zi biography of Dai Meng, to which the 
TDTJ biography (7/4b—5b, no source cited) is close. In content, these versions re- 
semble the YJOO citation from Daoxue zhuan, except that they both more strongly 
associate Dai with Mount Wudang. 


B8. Dong Jing 


Sources 


BTSC 160/17b; YWLJ 78/1328; TPYL 662/4a. 


Comments on sources 


The BTSC passage is a mere fragment; it reads: “[During the time of] Emperor 
Wu of the Jin, Dong Weinian decocted stones. He went a thousand days at a time 
without eating [normal food].” The other two passages give more detail. The TPYL 
quotation is very close to that in YWLJ and must have been based on it; the vari- 
ations are minor and do nota __ ect the meaning, 


‘Translation text 


YWIJ. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


The Earth-God Shrine in Luoyang: Omitting bai 4 preceding this phrase. 


Other material 


SDQX 10/18b quotes from History of Fin-Era Recluses (Finyi shi % 3% # ) a brief story 
about his residing in an earth-god shrine (she) in Luoyang, where he was unwilling 
to accept gifts of money and silk from laymen and where he dismissed the paltry 
concerns of the local governor. His name appears here as Dong Jing. 

XPL 3/16b, citing no source, recounts a version of his story. ‘This version adds 
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some significant details to the cycle of materials about him: after he disappeared 
from the shrine at Luoyang, objects were found at the place where he had slept— 
astone bamboo sta (ste) and two poems, the texts of which are given here (sup- 
plied, perhaps, by some later writer in response to the cue given in the early sources 
that he “occasionally wrote poems’). The first concerns emptiness and primordial 
simplicity; the second concerns the untimeliness of Confucius’s appearance in the 
world and ends by asking, “Why did not [Confucius] escape from the world to dwell 
in perfection?” 


B9. Dongguo Yan 


Sources 


HWDWZ 12b-13b; TPYL 38/6a, 662/6a (citing SDZN), 747/7a; SDZN 8/5b; 
XYBZ 3/11b; SDQOX 3/14b; TDTJ 34/9a; LWMS 10/11a; SKQS 7/1a-b. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS 1s identical to TPYL 38, except that for the latter’s yunfei san “cloud-flight 
powder” (which is itself probably an error for lingfei san) it substitutes yunmu san 
“cloud-mother powder.” 

HWDW2Z is quite similar to other early texts about Dongguo Yan, except that, 
as usual, it makes its subject part of the filiation of the texts and techniques with 
which it is centrally concerned—“summoning the Five Thearchs and the six Jia 
spirits, 
niques from tLi Shaojun and the teacher of them to fYin Gui. For a translation, 
see Smith, “Han Emperor Wu,” 577-78. 

SDZN: “Dongguo Yannian [if taken as a sobriquet, this would mean “Extended- 
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numinous flight,” and so on; it makes him the recipient of these tech- 


His-Years Dongguo” | was a native of Shanyang. He ingested Numinous Flight Pow- 
der and could write at night. In a darkened room, his body would give forth light, 
illuminating the surroundings”—to which XYBZ is identical to this point, where 
it then adds: “He could also see any small object within a radius of several dozen 
li; he knew [and thus could describe] their shapes. He was in his village for over 
four hundred years, and did not age. One morning several dozen persons riding 
tigers and leopards came to escort him, and they all ascended to Kunlun.” 

TPYL 38: “Dongguo Yan was a native of Shanyang. He ingested ‘cloud-flight 
powder’ [see variata below] and could write at night. Several dozen persons riding 
tigers and leopards came to escort him away; all his neighbors witnessed this. So 
he bade farewell to his relatives and friends and then departed, saying, ‘I am going 
to visit Mount Kunlun.’” 

TPYL 747: “Dongguo Yan ingested Numinous Flight Powder and could write 
at night.” A note has been added: “This means that his eyes emitted light.” 
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The first part of SDQX 3/14b largely overlaps XYBZ (see above) but adds a 
few phrases. It then speaks of his knowledge of when people would die (here echo- 
ing HWDW2Z), his longevity, and his celestial escort to Kunlun. TDT] is closely 
similar, di ering only in a few characters and the addition of a phrase. 


‘Translation texts 


SDZN, in its extant form and as cited (in slightly longer form) in TPYL 662. The 
sentence about his four-century longevity as well as his style, Gongyou, are added 


from HWDWZ. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


Dongguo Yan: SDZN gives Dongguo Yannian (see main text). Styled Gong- 
you: This zi is, among early sources, supplied only by HWDWZ. Numinous 
Flight Powder: The expression /ingfei san is found in TPYL 662, TPYL 747, and 
XYBZ. HWDWZ, per its usual practice, writes simply lingfei. TPYL 38 gives yun- 
Je san “cloud-flight powder,” which is, to my knowledge, otherwise unattested; 
yun is almost certainly a visual error for ng As noted above, LWMS gives 
yunmu san. 


B10. Gan Ji 


Sources 


YWLJ 89/1545-46; TPYL 958/6b; SDZN 1/7a-b; XYBZ 2/13b-14a; SDOX 
3/1ga; TDTJ 20/1a—qa. 


Comments on sources 


I silently emend yu jz to gan ji and _yu jun to gan jun throughout. 

YWLJ: “Lord Gan of Beihaisu ered from leprosy. He noticed a drug vendor 
ina market; his name was Gongsun Bo ['TPYL: ‘his surname was Bo’]. So he ques- 
tioned him. The master said, ‘I will instruct you tomorrow beneath the magnolia 
tree.’ Next day he went there and received a silk text (sushw) in two fascicles. He 
used it to dispel misfortune and rescue the sick, and of those he treated, none failed 
to recover.” This passage is probably the source for TPYL; the wording is closely 
sumilar, but there are a couple of di erences, one of the m—the name of the drug 
vendor and bestower of scripture—significant. Both of these quotations are less 
detailed than SDZN. 

XYBZ: “Gan Ji was a native of Beihai. Hesu__ ered from leprosy for several years, 
and no kind of medicine could cure him. There was a vendor of drugs in a mar- 
ket; the man’s surname was Bo, and his given name was He. So Gan went to an- 
nounce himself to this man. Bo transmitted to him a silk text in two fascicles, say- 
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ing, “This book will not only cure your sickness but should also enable you to at- 
tain long life.” Gan Ji received it. It was none other than the Scripture of Great Peace. 
[See “Comments” on this probably unjustified interpolation.] When he put it into 
practice, his illness was cured. Then, on a high peak in Diaotai district in Shangyu 
[this is in modern Zhejiang Province, Shangyu district], he expanded this scripture 
into 170 fascicles. Still today there is a Mountain of Great Peace (Taiping shan), 
and on it is Gan Stream.” 

The Dongxian zhuan hagiography of Yu [sic] Ji that is cited in YJQQO 111/1a-2a 
bears little resemblance to the narratives above. 

The hagiography of Gan Ji quoted from a Jiang Biao zhuan in SDQX 13/20b, 
connecting the adept with the Wu ruler Sun Ce, is again quite di erent. 

See also the material linking Gan Ji to fGong Song, translated below under the 
latter’s entry. 


‘Translation text 


SDZN, omitting one line as noted below. 


On other translations 


Petersen (“Taiping,” 182-87) translates and discusses most relevant passages; his 
analysis of TDT) is particularly helpful. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


Lord Gan repeatedly did obeisance and received the book from him: | 
omit here the ensuing line, which Petersen (‘Taiping’) has argued convincingly is a 
later interpolation; it reads: “The Master spoke again: ‘When you go back, make 
a copy of this book, and do it so as to form one hundred fifty rolls.’” The interpo- 
lation is an attempt to work Gan Ji into the chain of transmission of the Taiping 
jmg, but I am satisfied by Petersen’s detailed argument that Ge Hong knew noth- 
ing of a 150-fascicle Taiping jing. 


Bll. Ge Yue 


Sources 


TPYL 394/2a; SDZN 1/6b; XYBZ 2/5a/6—10; YJOO 109/18b—19a; SDOX 12/6b, 
14/20b; GZJ 2/12a; TDTJ 5/12b—13a; LWMS 10/3a-b; SKOS 4/t12a. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS copies YJQQ with minor variations of wording; SDOX 12 and TDT] also 
seem to be derived from it. All of the information mentioned in XYBZ is also given 
in the YJQO version, in slightly di erent wording and arrangement. 
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‘Translation texts 


The first and last paragraphs are based on XYBZ (except for Ge Yue’s farewell 
to his family, which is based on YJQQ), but the parts of Ge’s story involving his 
names, his age, his speed, and his therapeutic abilities are attested (with only slight 
variations in wording) in the TPYL and SDZN quotations as well. The middle 
paragraph is based on GZJ, which is unique, among texts known to me, in pre- 
serving this bit of information. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


Produce rain: Reading yu ff for ang A, which appears in both YJQQ and 
LWMS. Usually rode a white goat: Reading chang # for chang & . 


Other material 


SDOX 14/21a quotes a brief passage from Baopuzi about Ge’s ability to lift prodi- 
gious weights, the light over his head, and his final ascension. He is not mentioned 
in the extant version of NP, however, and the passage may be a citation from Tra- 
ditions erroneously attributed to NP. 


B12. Gui jun 
Sources 


SDZN 1/t1ga—-b; XYBZ 2/ga/4~-9 (source unidentified). 


Comments on sources 


These seem to be the only extant citations concerning Gui jun. 


‘Translation texts 


The first paragraph is based on SDZN, but most of this material is also included 
(albeit more laconically) in XYBZ (which gives Gui jun as Gui zi or Cassia Mas- 
ter and Gan jun as Yu J jun or Lord Yu). The second paragraph, which is based 
on XYBZ, begins where the SDZN material ends, except that, in order to collate 
the two versions, the last sentence of the SDZN edition has been omitted, and one 
phrase has also been omitted from the translation of XYBZ (see below). 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


Lord Cassia: No source known to me gives his personal name. XYBZ opens: “The 
Cassia Master, whose name (ming) is unknown. . . .” During the three years ...: 
Here I pick up the XYBZ version, which explains how Gui jun was cured. How- 
ever, I omit one phrase that J. O. Petersen has argued must be a later interpolation. 
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The phrase reads: “and a text in one hundred fifty fascicles,” a veiled reference to 
a form of the Taping jing that probably did not exist in Ge Hong’s time. The SDZN 
version mentions no transmission of elixir or of scriptures, ending with this state- 
ment: “Although he was never treated for his disease, it was healed, without his be- 
ing aware of how.” 


B13. Heshang gong 


Sources 


YWLJ 78/1330; TPYL 71/5b, 394./2a, 662/4b; WX 38/21a; XYBZ 1/10a (citing 
“Ge xlangong” as its source); TPGJ 10.1; SDQX 15/1a; TDT]J 12/13a-14a; LWMS 
3/1a—-2a; SKOS 8/ga—tob. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS = TPGJ, di ering from it only in a couple of graphic variants. Of the pre- 
Song sources, the YWL] edition is the most complete. TDTJ is the most detailed of 
all these versions, and it ends by mentioning a contemporary (ca. 1300) temple to the 
River-Dwelling Sire located in the northern part of Shan district. There, we are told, 
ancient traces of the adept, as well as the ruins of the Han ruler’s “Tower for Gaz- 
ing at Transcendents,” were still to be found. (On possible sources of Ge Hong’s ha- 
giography, see Boltz, “Lao tzu,” 273, and Kohn, Early Chinese Mysticism, 179n8, 18005.) 


‘Translation texts 


YWLJ and TPGJ; compare XYBZ variata noted below. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


Emperor Jing of the Han: YWLJ and TPYL 71 and 662 give the ruler as Em- 
peror Jing; WX, TPGJ, XYBZ, SDQX, and TDT] identify the ruler as Emperor 
Wen. He busied himself in studying: TPGJ as well as TPYL 662 here imme- 
diately give “the emperor studied... ,” but the other early sources, including YWLJ, 
give “[he, Le., the Sire] always [chang] . . .” (or chang “once,” a common copyist’s er- 
ror). My translation reflects this latter reading, which makes more sense, inasmuch 
as all the texts go on to say that the emperor, too, was studying this classic. (‘The 
likelihood that TPGJ and TPYL 662 are in error is reinforced by the grammatical 
awkwardness of the latter citation, in which di [“emperor”] is needlessly repeated.) 
Scripture of Laozt: WX, XYBZ, and TPGJ give the full and proper title of the 
work, Daode jing (Classte of the Way and Its Power); TPYL 662 and 71 accord with YWLJ 
(except that TPYL 71 omits jing “classic”). And he decreed . . . : This phrase ap- 
pears in T'PGJ but not in XYBZ or in the earlier sources. Furthermore, the ensu- 
ing, initial speech by the Sire, in which he explains his refusal to grant teachings to 
the ruler’s emissary, is condensed in XYBZ into the simple statement “he made no 
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declaration” (bugao). The emperor then rode out personally to be his fol- 
lower: Here I pick up the TPGJ version, to which XYBZ is quite similar. YWLJ 
has not a hint of the ensuing political dialogue (including the Sire’s self-levitation 
and his scolding of the emperor’s hubris); of the early sources, only TPYL 71 men- 
tions it in the following words: “The emperor then rode out to be his follower. But 
the Sire caused himself to be raised up into midair.” Thus, although the contents 
of the dialogue are themselves not attested before the beginning of the Song, note 
that the gist of the interaction—the Sire’s magical demonstration of his high, aloof 
stature—1s attested in an early Tang passage. SDQX omits this whole dialogue and 
merely shows the ruler asking for the scripture’s “profound meaning,” which the 
Sire summarizes thus: “Always take the mind of the common people as your mind.” 
“In a realm... .”: XYBZ lacks this sentence. Why then are you acting so 
haughty? After this, XYBZ inserts, “It is 1 who make people wealthy and highly 
ranked, or poor and of humble station.” Similarly, XYBZ concludes the Sire’s en- 
suing reply with the rhetorical question, “How could you make me wealthy or of 
high rank, or poor and of humble station?” In carrying out the task of gover- 
nance ...: XYBZ omits these verses and simply says that the ruler “bowed his 
head and apologized.” With that, the Sire gave the emperor... : From this 
point I revert to the YWLJ] version in translating, adding passages found only in 
TPGJ (marked by placement in brackets). None of these passages are found in the 
XYBZ version, which ends with the bestowal of the commentary itself. 


B14. Hua Ziqi 


Sources 


SDZN 3/27b—28a; XYBZ 1/1gb; YJQO 109/4b—5a; TDT]J 5/2b. 


Comments on sources 


SDZN, which misattributes the text to Liexzan zhuan, omits the crucial first sentence 
identifying the subject of the hagiography but is otherwise closely similar to YJQOQ. 
I am indebted to Stephan Bumbacher for calling my attention to this passage. 

TDTJ seems to be based on YJOQQ, except that it adds geographic detail at the 
end on the present location of the mountain on which Hua Ziqi dwelled (a place 
that is not mentioned in the earlier sources). 


‘Translation texts 


YJQQ and SDZN. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


Numinous Treasures Methods Concealed in the Mountain: XYBZ lacks “in 
the mountain,” and it does not list or name the three methods separately. In the 
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HY 388 passage (1/11a—b) on which our text was probably based (whether by Ge 
Hong or by some later redactor), the overall title of the scripture is (i) (not th) 
@ 8 FH, and the three chapter titles are as indicated in “Comments” in the main 
text. Yi Luo’s Array: Thus YJQQ; SDZN gives a graphic variant of this zhi . 
In a single day he reverted to youth: XYBZ lacks this sentence. 


B15. Huang Chuping 


Sources 


BTSC 160/17b; YWLJ 94/1633; TPYL 674/5b, g02/6b, 989/3a-b; CXJ 29/710; 
MQJZ 2/81 (as Wang Chuping); XYBZ 1/18a—b; TPGJ 7.2; SLF 7/13b; YJOO_ 
109/3a-4a; SDQX 8/14a-b; TDTJ 5/1a—2a; LWMS 2/1b-2b; SKOS 2/t1a-za. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS = TPGJ. SKQS seems based on YJQQ, with very slight variations in 
wording. 

BTSC: “Huang Chuping encountered a master of the Dao and so followed 
him into a stone chamber on Mount Jinhua. Over forty years later, his elder 
brother, Chuqi, came looking for him and found him there. When they had 
finished talking, with mixed feelings of joy and sadness, his brother asked Chu- 
ping where the sheep were that he had been shepherding. Chuping said they were 
on the east side of the mountain. But when his brother went there to look, he saw 
no sheep, only white rocks. He returned and said to his brother, “There are no sheep 
on the east side of the mountain.’ But Chuping said, “Yes there are. You don’t see 
them, that’s all.’ So they went there together. When Chuping shouted, “Sheep, get 
up!’ all the rocks stood up and turned into several myriad head of sheep.” 

YWLJ: “When Huang Chuping was fifteen, his family sent him out to shep- 
herd their sheep. There was a master of the Dao who, noticing his goodness and 
attentiveness, took him with him to a cave on Mount Jinhua. After more than forty 
years he suddenly thought of his home no longer. His elder brother, Chuqi, had 
gone out searching for Chuping but had not found him for many years. Then later 
on he met a master of the Dao in a market and asked him [about his brother]; the 
master said, “On Mount Jinhua there is a shepherd lad surnamed Huang, styled 
Chuping.’ The elder brother then followed the master [to the mountain], where he 
found Chuping. After they had finished conversing, the brother asked Chuping 
where the sheep were. “They’re on the east side of the mountain,’ said Chuping. 
The brother went to look but saw only white rocks there. Chuping said, “The sheep 
are there, all right; it’s just that you don’t see them.’ Chuping then went himself 
and shouted, ‘Sheep, get up!’ Then all the white rocks stood up and turned into 
sheep, several myriad head of them.” 

TPYL 674: “On Mount Jinhua there is a cave [beside] Cinnabar Stream (danxt 
&&). This is the place where Huang Chuping secluded himself.” 
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TPYL 902 repeats the earlier accounts (except that it names the mountain 
Mount Hua); but after the stone sheep episode it adds these lines: “Chuqi said, 
‘Brother, you must have attained the Way of transcendence if you’re able to do 
this!’ With that, [Chuqi] abandoned his wife and children and ingested pine and 
cypress and /fuling for fifty thousand days, and thus attained transcendence as well. 
He changed his surname [and took the sobriquet] Master Redpine.” 

TPYL 989: “Huang Chuqi attained the Way through his younger brother, 
Chuping. He thereupon abandoned his wife and child and stayed with Chuping. 
Together they ingested pine, cypress, and fuling for fifty thousand days. They were 
[then] able to disappear at will and walk under the sun without casting a shadow, 
and they had the complexions of youths. ‘They then went back home together to 
their native village, but most of their relatives had perished long ago, so they set 
out again. But before they left, they taught their technique to Nan Bo. And they 
changed their surname to Chi. Chuqi styled himself Luban, and Chuping styled 
himself Songzi. Those who came after them and attained transcendence by in- 
gesting these medicinal substances numbered several dozen.” 

CXJ adds nothing to the earlier accounts except that it opens: “Huang Chu- 
ping was a native of Cinnabar Stream (Danxi),” a tradition seen in HY 388 (2/13 a9) 
and repeated in MQJZ, XYBZ, TPGJ, and other later versions (sometimes with a 
graphic variant of x7). 

MQJZ contains the material attested in all earlier versions and relates it in 
a smooth, integrated manner. It also adds a bit of detail about Huang Chuqi’s 
encounter with the master in the marketplace. It stands alone in erroneously 
giving their surname as Wang. It gives the length of the brothers’ dietary regi- 
men as five thousand days, not fifty thousand as in earlier versions (including 
HY 388). 

XYBZ, rather brief, adds nothing new, except that it gives the length of the 
brothers’ regimen as ten thousand days, it has them eating “pine resin and /fuling,” 
and it concludes (having said nothing about their change of names) by noting that 
“they ascended into Heaven together.” 

TPG largely repeats MOJZ, except that (1) (like XYBZ) it gives their diet as 
“pine resin and fuling,” and (2) it says that they gained their special abilities (disap- 
pearing at will, etc.) after they had reached the age of five hundred. 

SLF adds nothing that is not previously attested. 

YJQOQ is virtually identical to TPGJ and adds nothing new. SDQX stops with 
the stone sheep episode and says nothing about the brothers’ subsequent exploits. 

The bulk of the TDT]J entry repeats earlier traditions. At the end (2a2 _ .) there 
is a comment on the geographic location of Mount Jinhua and the observation 
that “one can still see extant stone sheep there.” 


‘Translation text 


MQJZ. 
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‘Textual notes to the translation 


Huang Chuping: As noted above, MOJZ alone among the sources gives his sur- 
name as Wang; I emend the text to accord with the others. Also, most sources (in- 
cluding HY 388) write Huang as #2, but a few write it as #. Nan Boda: TPYL 989 
gives simply Nan Bo. Chuping changed his to Songzi: MQJZ (and HY 388) have 
Chi Songzi, but I emend the text both to make better sense (since the surname Chi 
has already been mentioned) and to accord with the testimony of other sources. 


Other material 


The Song-period Daoist topography HY 601, ta—2a, gives a familiar account of 
the lives of the “two Lords Huang” and mentions details concerning their temples 
on Mount Jinhua in Song times. 

BKLT 89/11b—12a and 96/22a quote brief excerpts about the brothers Huang, 
but the sources are unidentified. 


B16. Kong Anguo 


Sources 


TPYL 394/2a; XYBZ 2/16a; TPGJ 13.2; LWMS 9/2a-3a. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS = TPGJ. TPYL and XYBZ give the adept’s name as Kong An. 

XYBZ: “Kong An often circulated pneuma and ingested lead and cinnabar (qian- 
dan). At the age of three hundred, his complexion was that of a youth. He once 
told a disciple: ‘I once served a fisherman on the coast who turned out to be the 
Yue minister Fan Li. Fan Li had changed his names several times. He took pity on 
me because of my determination, and so bestowed on me five texts of secret meth- 
ods wherewith to transcend the world.’” 


‘Translation text 


TPGJ; elements attested in TPYL are left unenclosed in brackets. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


Chen Bo: TPYL gives the name as Chen He f*. He received his methods: 
Note that since the TPYL citation knows nothing of Cui Zhongqing, it creates the 
impression that Chen Bo received his methods directly from Kong Anguo. And 
he, too, transcended the world and did not grow old: TPYL here lacks the 
phrase “did not grow old” but adds material that does not show up in the TPGJ 
version: “He received his methods and synthesized the drug and ingested it. He 
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lived for over two hundred years after that. The color of his hair returned to black, 
and his breath and strength increased a hundredfold. He could walk as fast as a 
galloping horse.” 


B17. Kong Yuanfang 


Sources 


TPYL 669/5b, 845/5b—6a; SDZN 2/3b; XYBZ 3/ tb (source unidentified); TPGJ 
9.2; TDT]J 15/gb—10b; LWMS 6/3b—4b; SKOS 6/11a-b. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS = TPGJ. TPYL 669, SDZN, XYBZ, and SKQS give the adept’s name as 
Kong Yuan. TPYL 669 and SDZN are brief extracts. Only TPYL 845 preserves 
an early version that 1s relatively complete and detailed; it runs up through the drink- 
ing feat, then stops. XYBZ has the introductory material on his longevity and diet, 
the drinking episode, and the description of his riverside cave dwelling and of his 
periodic stays there. Itends di erently than TPGJ (see below). 


‘Translation text 


TPGJ. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


A sheng’s worth: TPYL 845 gives “a dow’s worth.” Ping Yu: TDT, unlike the 
earlier sources, writes both Ping and Yu with the heart radical underneath. One 
hundred seventy: Thus TPYL 845; TPGJ gives “seventy.” I emend to accord 
with the higher age. He returned to his home village... : XYBZ ends, in- 
stead, with: “Later he entered the Western Marchmount and attained the Way.” 


B18. Le Zichang 


Sources 


TPYL 662/5b (citing SDZN); XYBZ 1/19b5~-9; SKOS 2/4b—5a. 


Comments on sources 


SKOQS is the most detailed version (I do not know its source), most notably adding 
a speech by the method-bestowing transcendent in which Zichang is promised the 
ability to “ascend up and down amidst the clouds, change people’s bodies and faces 
[or exchange these with them?], stoke your pneumas to increase your essence, raise 
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the dead and nourish the living.” But all three sources contain the same essential 
information. It is probable that the SDZN passage cited in TPYL was itself citing 
Traditions. 


‘Translation texts 


TPYL and XYBZ. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


Ascended Mount Laosheng: Before this, SKOS adds, “Went out to sea and...” 


B19. Li Changzai 


Sources 


SDZN 1/7a; XYBZ 2/172 (source unidentified); TPGJ 12.4; LeiS 3/12a—b; LWMS 


3/1o0a-Ila. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS = TPGJ. SDZN contains only the statement about his healing practice. 
XYBZ, after the introductory statement that he was seen over many generations 
and had not aged in four centuries, gives only a version of his complicated do- 
mestic situation, and even so leaves out the episode of his son’s attempt to see him. 
LeiS is sketchy: “There was a man surnamed Li who had attained the Way and 
dwelled in the mountains. He did not grow old. People saw him for successive gen- 
erations and, not knowing his name, gave him the sobriquet Li Ever-Present.” 


Translation texts 
TPGJ and SDZN. The passage about healing the sick is garbled in the TPGJ but 
seems intact in the SDZN quotation. 
Textual notes to the translation 


Said wistfully to the wife: Here and in a line below, the term mu “mother” is 
used, but the context suggests it was Li’s second wife, not his first, who was involved 
in these talks. The usage of mu here is perhaps colloquial. 


B20. Li Ming 
Sources 


SDZN 8/4b—5a; CTSJ 15/360; XYBZ 1/12b; GZJ 2/11b; TDTJ 10/8a—b; LWMS 
10/4b—5a; SKOS 4/ga-b. 
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Comments on sources 


SDZN gives only the description of Li’s physical features. LWMS was clearly based 
on TDT]J, and SKQS probably was as well. In its basic content, XYBZ overlaps 
considerably with TDTJ, although the arrangement of material di ers somewhat; 
it appears as if the TDTJ author, Zhao Daoyi, took the XYBZ edition (or some- 
thing close to it) and elaborated on the story. GZJ has only the derogatory com- 
ment on his reliance on wine and his own rationale for it; it makes him the “disci- 
ple” (dizz) and not the “friend” of the Jade Master. 

CTS] is utterly di erent from all other passages. It has Tatyangzi speaking to 
+Taiyinnii (the Woman of Greater Yin) about the “four emblems (sixiang  &) of 
the Daoists’”—that is, the animals associated with the cardinal directions. I doubt 
that it is correctly attributed to Traditions. 


‘Translation texts 


TDT] is the base text. Elements unattested earlier are enclosed in { }; those at- 
tested in XYBZ are enclosed in < >; those attested in SDZN are left unenclosed. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


He was originally a contemporary and friend of the Jade Master: 
XYBZ simply states that “he obtained Yuzi’s Way.” Yuzi reproached him: 
‘You must order your body .. .”: XYBZ lacks this speech, and says simply, 
“Yuzi reproached him,” followed by Li’s retort. A priest for the people: Trans- 
lating wei zhongxian fashi A ®& # j& bi. The art of the seven-jeweled tree: 
Thus TDTJ, LWMS, and SKQS (# + ¥ 4 Z 4if); XYBZ has simply “the art 
of the seven jewels” (qibao zhi shu). Obtained many essentials of the Way: 
XYBZ has “deeply obtained ws essentials,” that is, the essentials of the “art of 
the seven jewels.” 


B21. Liu Ping 


Sources 


BTSC 103/5b (citing Liexian zhuan); TPYL 39/7a, 736/6b, 870/5b, 970/4b, 987/3a; 
XYBZ 2/15b3-16a1; TPGJ 11.3; SDOX 9/gb; LWMS 5/2b—4a. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS = TPGJ. SDQX has only the introductory comments and the robber 
episode; XYBZ is similar but gives a fuller introduction. BTSC and TPYL 736 and 
870 have versions of the episode of the staged “anomalous disturbance” at Em- 
peror Wu’s court. 
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TPYL 39: “Liu Ping was a native of Pei. He studied the Way with Mu Wangzi. 
He ingested stannic oxide blossoms and sulphur from the Central Marchmount. 
He surpassed three hundred years in age but still had a youthful countenance. Later 
he entered Mount Tai.” 

TPYL 970: “Liu Ping was a native of Pei. He was enfeo ed asa Township Mar- 
quis. He studied the Way from Lou Qiuzi. He regularly ingested stannic oxide blos- 
soms and sulphur from the Central Marchmount. Although he was four centuries 
old, he appeared to be a youth of fifteen.” 

TPYL 987: “Liu Ping ingested sulphur and thus reverted from old age to youth.” 


‘Translation texts 


TPGJ, except for the palace episode, which is based on BT'SC. 


On other translations 


I have translated independently of the translation of the TPGJ/LWMS version 
given in Smith, “Han Emperor Wu,” 476 f. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


Liu Ping: XYBZ, and it alone, gives his name as Lou # Ping. Also, some sources 
write Ping with the cognate graph 4). Enfeo ed as Marquis of Shouguang 
and Jinxiang: The phrasing is unclear here, since xzang could be part of a place- 
name but is also part of an official title, xzanghou, Township Marquis. The parallel 
TPYL 970 passage here has what seems to be an extraneous character—sang (“mul- 
berry”) between feng (“enfeo ed as”) and xzanghou (“Township Marquis”). Perhaps 
the graph is part of a place-name the rest of which has dropped out of the text, 
but, if so, that place-name di ered from either of the ones that are apparently in- 
dicated in TPGJ. He studied the Way with Ji Qiuzi: Thus TPG] and XYBZ. 
TPYL 39 gives his teacher as Mu Wangzi, which is graphically quite similar to the 
name given in TPGJ and XYBZ; in TPYL 970, his teacher is named Lou Qiuzi. I 
have no information on the latter two figures. Prohibiting pneumas: Where 
TPGJ has jinge zhi shu, XYBZ has jing jin shu “the art of prohibiting essences” (?). 
Mount Tai: TPGJ has Mount Taibo (located in Shaanxi), but I emend based on 
TPYL gg. 


B22. Liu Rong 


Sources 
BTSC 135/154; TPYL 719/1b—2a, 931/7a; XYBZ 1/13b; YJOQ 109/18b; SDOX 
15/5b; LeiS 3/13a; GZJ 2/11b-12a; TDTJ 5/12b; LWMS 10/2b-3a; SKQOS 
4/11b—-12a. 
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Comments on sources 


BTSC and TPYL 719 contain versions of the transformation of powder into eggs; 
TPYL, LeiS, and GZJ narrate the cup-to-turtle-to-cup feat. LWMS and SKQS are 
identical to YJQQ; TDTJ is virtually identical as well. 

SDOQX contains the same matter as YJOO but indi erent phrasing and se- 
quence; and it lacks the last sentence. 


‘Translation text 


YJQO is the base text; elements attested in BTSC, TPYL 719, or TPYL 931 are 
left unenclosed in brackets. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


Nanji zi: BT'SC and TPYL 719 add the title zhenren, “Perfected Man.” TPYL 931 
calls him Nanji Zirong, dropping the surname Liu. He would take a cup...: 
LeiS has: “He would take flour, mold it into a cup, say an incantation over it, 
and...” Once he had cooked .. .: SDQX and GZJ add here that he would 


say another incantation in order toe — ect the re-formation of the cup. 


B23. Liu Zheng 


Sources 


TPYL 759/ga (2 citations); TPGJ 5.3; SDOX 14/21b—22a; LeiS 3/6b—7a; GZJ 
2/t1a-b; TDTJ 5/20b—21a; LWMS 8/tob—11b; SKOS 4/3a~-4a. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS seems to have been based on TPGJ, although there are slight variations in 
wording; SKQS seems based on TDTY, with only a few minuscule variations. TDTJ 
and SKQS lack the final line about Zheng’s departure. 

The two TPYL citations preserve something that is not reflected in the later 
sources: Liu’s encounter with the lunar goddess Heng E. I have inserted these frag- 
ments into the TPGJ narrative. 

SDOX, LeiS, and GZJ tell only of Zheng’s abilities to multiply persons and to 
form whole landscapes by breathing over water. 


‘Translation texts 


TPGJ, except for the penultimate paragraph, which is based on the two TPYL 
citations. 
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B24. Lu Ntisheng 


Sources 


HWDWZ 6a-b; TPYL 906/6a; YWLJ 95/1648; XYBZ 3/14a; LWMS 10/t1a—b; 
SKOS 10/8b. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS seems to be based on HWDWZ, while SKQS seems to be derived from 
XYBZ. 

TPYLruns as follows: “Lu Ntisheng was a native of Changle. He ingested sesame, 
ate atractylis, and abstained from grains. After eighty years of this, he looked extremely 
young. He was sighted over several generations. After more than two hundred years, 
he entered Mount Hua. There was a friend who said good-bye to him on that oc- 
casion and who then ran into Lu in a temple on Mount Hua some fifty years later. 
Lu was riding in a carriage drawn by a white deer, and was followed by a train of 
several dozen jade maidens.” YWLJ is close to this, although not identical. 

The XYBZ version is as follows: “Lu Niisheng was a native of Changle. He in- 
gested sesame and atractylis for eighty years. He could travel three hundred i ina 
single day and could run faster than a deer. A friend of his said farewell to him; 
then, fifty years later, he caught sight of Lu at a temple on Mount Hua, riding a 
white deer and followed by a train of several dozen jade maidens.” 

The middle section of HWDW2Z, which I omit from the translation, reads as fol- 
lows: “More than three hundred years later, Lu was gathering herbs on Mount Song- 
gao when he suddenly saw a woman sitting in a valley. Lu knew she must be a di- 
vine personage, so he knocked his head on the ground, repeatedly prostrated himself} 
and asked for the essentials of long life. After a long while, the woman said, ‘I am 
an attendant officer of the Most High in the Three Heavens (= K KLEE ). It 
is because you are due to achieve transcendence that you were able to see me at all. 
I am about to bestow on you a precious writing containing secret essentials, which 
will allow you to command the [spirits and powers of] the five marchmounts and 
to summon and dispatch all manner of spirits.’ She then took out the Chart of the 
Perfect Forms of the Five Marchmounts and gave it to him, as well as telling him its man- 
ner of deployment and use and the necessary regulations (#¢ @& ££ 7% /#l i E).” 
Not a word of this material is breathed in any other early sources attributed to Tra- 
ditions (or, for that matter, to the Lu Misheng biezhuan mentioned below under “Other 
material”). Furthermore, in a passage I also omit here, HWDWZ goes on after its 
narrative concerning Lu to tell of the further transmission of the Chart. 


‘Translation text 


HWDWZ, omitting its middle section (see above). The contents of the portion here 
translated—but only this portion—are quite close to those of TPYL g06 and XYBZ 
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citations of Traditions, as well as to some TPYL citations of Lu Niisheng biezhuan (see 
below). 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


Atractylis: I add this (which 1s absent from HWDWZ) based on TPYL and other 
attestations. HWDWZ?’s “water” is probably an error for the visually similar 
“atractylis,” but I do not omit it. 


Other material 


HWDW2Z is cited in TPYL 39/3b, as well as in the commentary to the HHS pas- 
sage mentioned in “Comments” (except that, per usual, the commentary cites “Han 
Wu neizhuan’). 

TPYL 394/6b and 989/5b cite a Lu Niisheng biezhuan {| & in terms very close 
to the first paragraph of HWDW2Z (but omitting the last sentence to thee _ ect that 
he was seen over several generations). TPYL 965/42 cites the same text to verydi_ er- 
ente ect: a passage in which +Li Shaojun comments (to Lu, one supposes) on the 
size of the jujubes and plums obtainable from distant quarters. Another passage 
on Li Shaojun, this one a résumé of his hagiography, is cited from this text in TPYL 
985/4a. TPYL 984/8b likewise cites from this text a hagiographic résumé on tFeng 
Junda. Sawada (Shinsenden) says that relevant material is also quoted in TPYL 38 
and got, but I do not find any. 


B25. Lu Quan 


Sources 
SDZN 8/5a1-4; YCJXL 6/15a (source unidentified); XYBZ 1/13a; TDTJH 2/ 
11b—12b; SKOS 4/10a-b. 
Comments on sources 
SKOS is based on TDTJH; this account is considerably more detailed than 
XYBZ, and YCJXL is more detailed still. 
Translation texts 


Version 1 is based on SDZN, Version 2 on XYBZ. 


‘Textual notes to the translations 


The Woman of Greater Yin drank a water [instinct with] divine light and 
personally ascended to the rank of princess. Her body manifested 
gemmy excrescences [corresponding to] the five phases: Translation con- 
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jectural; the text seems garbled, and runs: ABKARHALKAREFS 
wie AAT HS th. 


B26. Maming sheng 


Sources 


TPYL 39/4a (citing Liexran zhuan), 985/3b; WX 16/30b (source unclear but prob- 
ably Ma Ming xtansheng biezhuan), 28/24a (citing Ma Ming xiansheng biezhuan); CXJ 
5/99 (citing Lexian zhuan); XYBZ 2/4b—5a; TPG] 7.5; YOO 106/15b—2X1Aa (citing 
Ma Mingsheng zhenren zhuan [writing Ming as 4] ]); HY 960, 3/21a; SDQX 9/6a (cit- 
ing Liextan zhuan); TD'TJ 13/3a-8b; LWMS 2/7b—8a; SKOS 5/1a-b. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS = TPGJ. TDTJ seems mostly based on YJQQ, HY 960 reads like a sum- 
mary version of XYBZ and TPGJ. SKQS is quite similar to TPGJ in content, but 
the wording di ers. 

All the pre-Song sources are brief. Some give the name of Ma’s teacher as Mas- 
ter An Qi; some give no name; no other teachers of his are named in these sources. 

The document collected in YJQQ 1s long and includes a great many details not 
attested earlier. It identifies Ma’s rescuer and initial teacher as the Lady of Great 
Perfection (‘Taizhen furen—and note that a citation of a <henren zhuan in TPYL 
661/7a supports this), although it manages to work An Qi into the story later as an- 
other source of Ma’s scriptural receptions. She turns him over to the care of An 
Qi, because she is too highly placed to be allowed to teach him her methods. And 
what he learns from An Qi here is the Grand Purity Method of the Divine Elixir 
of Potable Gold. He synthesizes the elixir on Mount Huayin, takes a half dose (as 
instructed) so as not to ascend to the heavens at once, whereupon “he was no di _ er- 
ent from profane people, and no one realized he was extraordinary.” During the 
reign of Latter Han Emperor Ling (1. 168-89 c.£.), only the Grand Mentor Hu 
Guang # & realized he had the Dao, and went to inquire about the fortunes of 
the dynasty; none of his predictions went unconfirmed. Later, when people started 
to wonder at his not aging, he took the other half dose of the elixir and ascended 
to the heavens in broad daylight. This occurred in guanghe 3 (180 or 181 C.E.). 


Translation texts 
I have taken XYBZ and TPGJ as the base texts, blending them together. (TPGJ 
provides slightly more detail.) 
‘Textual notes to the translation 


Maming sheng: Some versions write ming as 4] —incorrectly, if my reading of 
this “name” as a sobriquet 1s correct. Junxian: Instead of xzan, other texts give the 
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second graph of his name as shi # or bao %. Grand Purity Scripture on the 
Elixir of Potable Gold (Taiqing jinye danjing): Thus XYBZ. YJQO 106/20a3-4 
is identical except for the insertion of shen (“divine”) before dan. TPYL 39 and CXJ 
have “a method for a divine elixir of potable gold” (jinye shendan); TPYL 985 has 
“Taiging shendan jing in three fascicles.” ‘TPGJ and HY g60 err with “Yazyang shendan 
jig in three fascicles.” For over five hundred years: Thus XYBZ and TPGJ; 
TPYL 985 has “for over a century.” Preferred to become an earthbound tran- 
scendent: SDQX adds that he wanted to synthesize elixirs so as to use them to 
cure the sick while traveling about. 


B27. Mao Ying 


Sources 


YWL] 69/1208; TPYL 699/3b/6~—7 and 3b/8 (2 citations), 739/3a, 928/6b; WX 
21/26a; SDZN 1/19b/3-8; CXJ 23/550; TPGJ 13.1; LeiS 3/7b; GZJ 2/12b; LWMS 
9/ta-2a; SKQS 5/4b—8a. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS = TPGJ; I am unsure of the source of SKQS, but it is certainly one of the 
Shangqing hagiographies listed below. GZJ seems to be based on LeiS, or perhaps 
vice versa, and this fragment, mostly taken up with Mao Ying’s mounts, is also prob- 
ably from Shangqing material and not from any early version of Traditions. (It ap- 
pears to be the case that, as a general rule, sources that identify Mao jun with his 
given name Ying are Shangqing sources. I have found no occurrence of this given 
name in any early quotation attributed to Traditions.) 

The contents of the earliest sources are basically similar but contain small vari- 
ations. They are as follows. 

YWLJ and TPYL 699/3b6—7: “When Lord Mao was about to receive an office 
among the gods and spirits, an assembly of guests arrived; then, suddenly, an azure 
awning appeared overhead, while beneath there were several layers of white felt. 
There were golden tables and jade cups, and everyone ate to satiety and drank un- 
til intoxicated.” 

TPYL 699/3b8: “When Lord Mao departed as a transcendent, the people built 
a temple for him. He would [come to it and] converse with people inside the cur- 
tain (? zai zhang zhong).” 

TPYL 739: “Lord Mao established himself on the Spear Hills. When people 
were ill, they would go there to seek his blessing. They would take ten boiled eggs 
and place them inside the screen. Soon Lord Mao would throw them back out, 
one at a time. As they were returned, people would break them open. If the yolks 
were gone, then the sick person would invariably recover. If there was soil in the 
center of the egg, then the patient would not recover. This was a constant pre- 
dictor of the patient’s fortunes. The eggs were always returned just as they had 
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been before; they had not been opened at any point.” TPYL 928 is largely the 
same, except that “yolk” is repeated instead of “soil” as the contents of the eggs 
that spell nonrecovery. 

WX a1: “When Lord Mao was studying the Way in Qi, one never saw any ser- 
vants: the gold table and jade cups would appear automatically in front of the guests.” 

SDZN: “Lord Mao studied the Way in Qi. Later, after completing the Way, he 
set up shop in the Spear Hills... .” The remainder of the passage is the same as 
that in TPYL 7309. 

CXJ: “Lord Mao studied the Way; when he had completed it, he returned, say- 
ing that he had been appointed to an office among the gods and spirits and that 
on a certain month and day he was to assume his post. When the day came, he 
mounted a winged chariot and departed.” 


‘Translation texts 


TPGJ, except for the last sentence, which I supply from TPYL 739, TPYL 928, and 
SDZN. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


If there were no yolks inside them: All earlier sources say that the absence of 
yolks inside the eggs was the sign of impending recovery; but TPGJ has “if there 
were yolks inside them.” I have emended the TPGJ text. Ifthere was soil inside 
them: Thus TPYL 739, SDZN, and TPGJ; TPYL 928 has, “If the yolk was still 
there...” 


B28. Mozi 


Sources 


TPGJ 5.2; SDOX 16/3a-b; LeiS 3/11b; LWMS 8/3a-5a; SKQS 4/1a-ga. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS and SKQS both seem to have been based on TPGJ. 

LeiS is a mere fragment stating that Mozi encountered a divine person on a 
mountain; the person transmitted to him a sushu that prescribed wetyang (the same 
variant occurs in SDQX) pills as the way to achieve long life and nondying. 

TPGJ initially tells of Mo’s defensive work on behalf of the state of Song (see 
below), then, at the point when Mo 1s eighty-two, turns to his esoteric career; and 
it is at this point that the SDQX version picks up the story. It closely resembles 
TPGJ in content and wording but breaks 0 _ before the last three sentences in 
TPGJ, which, in Durrant’s translation, run (with romanizations converted): “In 
the time of Emperor Wu of the Han, an emissary, Yang Wei, was sent to extend 
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an invitation to Mozi with a bundle of jade and silk, but Mozi did not come out. 
When one looked at his complexion, it was always like a man of about fifty years 
of age. He roamed all over the five [marchmounts] and did not stop in any one 
place.” 


‘Translation text 


SDQX. 


On other translations 


Durrant (“Mo T7’), who has no difficulty attributing the material to Ge Hong and 
the early fourth century, translates “the strictly Taoist portion of” the Shuoku ver- 
sion of Mo Drs hagiography, which was based on LWMS, which was based on 
TPGJ. He thus omits the first section of the account, comprising more than half 
of the TPGJ version, which concerns Master Mo’s defensive skills deployed on be- 
half of the state of Song (against the “cloud ladder” developed by Gongshu Ban 


on behalf of the state of Chu). (Most of the text consists of these specialists’ “per- 
suasion” speeches to kings and the kings’ responses.) 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


Di: TPGJ writes Dias # , whereas SDQX writes it as 4K. And meditated: TPG] 
has “and meditated on the methods of the Dao, concentrating on imitating the di- 
vine transcendents” #H & i 3k, 7% (R 4 “il. (Durrant gives “to contemplate the 
laws of the Tao and conjure immortals in his imagination.”) TPGJ goes on to add: 
“Thereupon he heard someone chanting scriptures to his left and right on the moun- 
tain. After he lay down, a man came and covered up his feet. Master Mo, peeking 
out, suddenly saw a man... .” [have come to attend you: TPGJ adds: “‘What 
do you seek?’ Master Mo said, ‘I desire to obtain long life, so that I perish only 
when Heaven and Earth do.’” A silk text [containing] esoteric methods and 
charts [for making] efflorescence of vermilion [pills]: Emending SDQX’s 
weiyang A #& to read zhuying A ¥, but either reading is possible (see “Comments” 
to tLing Shouguang for discussion). In the more detailed TPGJ version, the divine 
personage bestows “silk texts [comprising?] esoteric methods for [making] efflores- 
cence of vermilion pills, the Nwminous Teachings and Precepts of the Dao (? 1 & 4 Ak), 
and the Transformations [Utilizing ] the Five Phases 4. 47 # 1% [see “Comments”], in 
all totaling twenty-five sections (fzan).” 


Other material 


ZG mentions him three times. (1) 4/15b3 says that “Mo Qiu 4k [sic] swallowed 
rainbow elixir (hongdan) so as to be able to cast [himself?] in water.” (On “rain- 
bow[-phosphor # | elixir,” see Robinet, Révélation du Shangging, 1:45; she notes that 
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in the hagiography of Lady Wei cited in TPGJ 58, Mo Diis mentioned as having 
performed shye by means of it.) (2) 5/12a lists Mo Di and a few others (including 
Master Redpine) as examples of persons who attained transcendence by sheer 
“firm will” (duzhi ‘& %&); see also the discussion in Robinet, Révélation du Shangqing, 
1:37. (3) At 14/16bg9—10, he is listed as one of several practitioners who “ingested 
gold and cinnabar and announced their [soon-impending] deaths” (AX 4 7+ iff 


a RF). 


B29. Ruo shi 


Sources 


WX 16/30b, 28/24a, 31/19b; SDZN 8/4b; XYBZ 1/5a; YJQO 109/1b—2b; HLSS 
13A/6b; SDQX 7/8a-b; GZJ 2/10a-b; TDTJ 4/16a-17b; SKQS 1/1b—2b. 


Comments on sources 


SKQS = YJQO. 

WX 16, 28, and 31 are essentially the same snippet of text, but 28 is only par- 
tial and 31 even more so; 16 is therefore the only citation that need be considered. 
It gives a short introduction to set the stage and then quotes only a part of Master 
Ruo’s speech upbraiding Lu Ao. 

SDZN contains the same description of Master Ruo’s appearance as is found 
in YJOQ, except that, unlike YJOQQ,, this is prefaced as a description of Ruo’s “phys- 
iognomy” (4) and ww + is substituted for shi +. The passage continues with a 





parallel description of Peng Zu’s physiognomy. 

XYBZ: “Lu Ao was a native of Yan. During the Qin era he traveled to Beihai, 
where, on arriving at Mount Menggu, he caught sight of Master Ruo just as he 
was welcoming the wind with a dance. Seeing Lu Ao, Ruo told him, ‘T have an ap- 
pointment with Gan Man at the top of the nine heavens; I cannot stay long.’ He 
then levitated and entered the clouds.” 

HLSS contains a short, garbled string of phrases drawn from various points in 
the narrative. 

GZJ contains the passage describing Ruo’s appearance. It gives Lu’s mung as 
Jiao A. 

SDQX, a brief excerpt, repeats the initial encounter between the two, the de- 
scription of Ruo’s appearance, and his remark about needing to go and meet Gan 
Man. The only significant variation occurs in its description of Ruo’s physical 
features. 


‘Translation text 


YJQQ. 
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‘Textual notes to the translation 


Master Ruo: Some versions give tw + instead of shi +. Traveling [in search 
of] long life: Thus YJOQQ, but the Huaimanzi and Lunheng texts, as well as SKQS, 
lack the word “life” (sheng) so that “long” modifies Lu’s travels. My true master: 
Huainanzi and Lunheng have fuzi K F;YJQQ has tian K zi. I follow the earlier ver- 
sions. How can the places you have been compare with the ones I have 
seen? Translating loosely here, and in comparison with the earlier versions; the 
wording 1s difficult. Swan Cave: Thus YJOQ; earlier texts have other names, and 
all the names in this sentence vary considerably across versions. Levitated: Here 
and throughout, this word translates the expression jushen #& 3. 


B30. She Zheng 


Sources 


TPYL 366/10b; XYBZ 3/2a; YJQQ 109/15a-b; SDOX 1/6b; LeiS 3/gb; GZJ 
2/12a; TDTJ 5/8b; LWMS t0/1a-b; SKQS 6/11b—12a. 


Comments on sources 


SKOS = XYBZ; LWMS = TDT]. 

TPYL: “She Zheng was a native of eastern Ba who entered Wu. He always kept 
his eyes closed. Disciples who had followed him for several decades had never once 
seen him open his eyes. Another disciple begged him to open them, so Zheng finally 
opened them for him. There was a sound like a thunderclap and a brilliance like 
a flash of lightning. The disciples fell prostrate to the ground and were able to rise 
only after a long time.” 

XYBZ is mostly identical to TPYL but adds She Zheng’s style (Xuanzhen) and 
says that “he spoke of events in the time of the Qin emperor in a way that sug- 
gested they had happened before his very eyes.” 

SDOQX is very similar to YJQO, except that it omits a few phrases. 

LeiS and GZJ both have only the last line of YYQOOQ and SDQX, in which Li 
Babai is said to have hailed She Zheng as “a ‘lad’ of four hundred.” (GZJ gives 
She’s ming as Zhi 2.) 

TDT] closely follows, and must have been based on, YJOQ, with one telling 
di erence: where YJQQ lists “bedroom arts” among the skills She Zheng trans- 
mitted to his disciples, TDTJ, by inserting a single word, jue #,, converts this to 
“the adtngo of bedroom arts.” 


‘Translation texts 


YJQQ and TPYL. 
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B31. Shen Jian 


Sources 


TPYL 394/2a-hb (cited as Lzexzan zhuan); SDZN 1/6b; XYBZ 1/1ga—b; TPGJ 9.7; 
YJQO 109/4a-b; TDTJ 5/2a—b; LWMS 6/ga-b; SKQS 2/3b-ya. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS = TPGJ; SKQS, although identical in content to YJOO and TPG], ex- 
hibits small di erences in wording from each of them, and I cannot tell on what it 
might have been based. TDT]J is based on YJQQ, 

TPYL: “Shen Jian was a native of Danyang. In the world [or: for generations, 
shi t+] he served as senior scribe [zhangshi # ©; TPGJ and YJQQ have zhangli 
¥ |, [but] he was fond of guiding and pulling and macrobiotics and practiced them 
alone. He could walk five hundred & in a day and could lift a thousand catties in 
weight.” 

SDZN: “Shen Jian was a native of Danyang. He excelled at curing illnesses; no 
matter whether the illness was minor or grave, all who saw Jian were cured.” 

XYBZ: “Shen Jian, a native of Danyang, obtained skills for guiding and pulling 
and macrobiotics. Whoever was sick and saw him for treatment was cured right 
away. Once he was leaving on a long journey. To the two maidservants, three slaves, 
one donkey, and ten goats that he left behind, he gave each one medicinal pill. Over 
the next three years, none of them ate or drank anything. When Jian returned, he 
gave them each another medicinal pill; having swallowed it, they all returned to 
eating and drinking normally. After that, Jian would levitate and travel by flying, 
coming and going over a period of three centuries. Later it was no longer known 
where he had gone.” 

TPGJ and YJQO are identical in content and exhibit only very minor di er- 


ences in wording. 


‘Translation text 


YJQQ, in comparison with TPYL and SDZN. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


Several thousand: TPGJ has “several hundred.” Once he was leaving on a 
long journey: Following XYBZ and TPGJ, which have “once” ‘# and not YJQQ’s 
“every time” #. Handful of servants, his donkey, and several dozen head 
of sheep: The numbers of servants and animals involved vary across the versions. 


Other material 


SDQX 3/tob cites Xianzhuan shiyi (i 14 44 3€; the content and length of the pas- 
sage are quite similar to those of TPGJ and YJQOO, 
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B32. Shen Wentai 


Sources 


TPYL 662/3b; XYBZ 1/6b—7a; YJQO 109/2b—3a; TDTJ 4/19a; LWMS 10/t1a; 
SKQOS 1/ga. 


Comments on sources 


TDT] is almost identical to YJQQ, but instead of YJQQ’s + 4 # # has + # 
4 4 &, which does not change the meaning. LWMS follows TDT]J, except that 
it inserts % into the previous clause after #J—adi_ erence that changes the mean- 





ing. Although similar in content, SSQS di _ ers in wording (including the wording 
of the technical phrases) from all these other versions. 

TPYL: “Shen Wentai was a native of Jiuyi. He obtained the method for mak- 
ing Red Spring Divine Elixir (AL 3% ## 74), talismans for displacing soil (= + 4), 
and a way of reversing one’s years. He took [the elixir] and found it verye _ ective. 
Wishing to retire to Kunlun to live out his years, he transmitted [what he knew] to 
Li Wenyuan, saying, ‘Unless you use the soil[-displacing] talismans, taking the elixir 
and practicing the way [of reversing one’s years] is of no benefit.” Wenyuan, hav- 
ing received the secret essence of his teaching, himself also later departed as a tran- 
scendent. He recommended the use of an elixir obtained by cooking the juice from 
bamboo root (17 4 i+ # 7+) as well as the Method for Using the Yellow Spirit(s?) 
to Dispel the Three Corpses (# # # = F 3&).” 

XYBZ: “Shen Wentai was a native of Jiuyi. He obtained the Red Spring Di- 
vine Elixir [method], soil-displacing talismans, and a way of reverting one’s years 
and reversing one’s fated life span. Wishing to go to Kunlun and rest his heart there 
for a couple of thousand years, he transmitted [what he knew] to Li Wenyuan. The 
method of [making] yellow elixir by cooking bamboo-root juice as well as the 
method of using ‘arts of yellow and white’ to dispel the Three Corpses both stem 
from these two men.” 

YJQO resembles both of the above versions; in wording it 1s closer to XYBZ, 
but it preserves the emphasis on the need for talismans that is found in TPYL but 
not in XYBZ. 


‘Translation text 


YJQQ. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


Wishing to go to Kunlun: TDTJ/LWMS adds “and stay in Anxi [Parthia].” 
Using the yellow and white to dispel the Three Corpses: TPYL has # ## 
instead of # 4. 
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B33. Sun Bo 


Sources 


TPYL 717/5a, 767/2b; SDZN 1/18a-b; XYBZ 1/11a—b; TPGJ 5.4; YJQO 109/ 
15b-16b; SDQX 16/17a-b; BELT 13/16a; LeiS 3/7a; GZJ 2/1 1b (2 citations); TDTJ 
5/ga-toa; LWMS 8/5a—6a; SKOS 4/4a—5b. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS = TPGJ. TDT] follows YJQO closely. SKQS seems to be based on a com- 
parison of TPGJ with YJQQ; at times its wording reflects one version, at times the 
other. 

TPYL 717: “Sun Bo { f# [sic] of Hedong could stretch a mirror to produce 
a sword and bend a sword to produce a mirror.” (BKLT is identical, except for one 
insignificant graphic variation.) 

TPYL 767: “Sun Bo [same graphs as TPYL 717] was a native of Hedong. An 
escaped slave had concealed himself within a unit of troops; he was being sought, 
but to no avail. Bo said to the slave’s master, ‘Pll burn down his tent for you. The 
slave will come running out, and you'll easily be able to identify and catch him.’ 
With that, Bo took a crimson pellet and threw it. In a moment, a fire broke out, 
spreading upward toward the sky. The slave indeed came running out and was cap- 
tured. Bo then threw an azure pellet, and the fire died out at once. All of the ob- 
jects in the tent had already been burned up, but now they returned to their for- 
mer states.” 

SDZN: “People who were sick would go to Sun Bo, a native of Hedong, and 
be cured as if automatically. Bo would not say or do anything except point to them 
and say, ‘Heal!’ and at once they would be healed.” 

XYBZ: “Sun Bo mastered Master Mo’s art of [controlling] the five phases. He 
could cause plants, wood, metal objects, stones, or people to burst into flames. If 
anyone else tried to put out the fire with water, they would fail; only Bo himself 
could extinguish it. Objects that had been consumed in the fire would return to 
their former states and would not remain burnt. He could also lead a crowd of sev- 
eral hundred to walk on water and neither get wet nor sink. Sometimes they would 
spread out mats and sit on the surface of the water, having a picnic and perform- 
ing music. And he was also capable of entering into stone and then emerging from 
it again. Later he entered Mount Linlu, synthesized an elixir, and departed as a 
transcendent.” 

TPGJ and YJQOQ are virtually identical. SDQX resembles them at the outset 
but then omits much of what they contain; it also ends similarly to them. 

LeiS and GZJ contain a truncated version of the abilities and events described 
in TPYL 717 and 767. (The second GZJ entry is slightly garbled.) 

Note: YWL] 89/1545-46 (also translated above, under tGan Ji) has a passage 
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that, given the similarity of the character’s name to that of the Sun Bo in question 
here and given the character’s ability to cure disease, might be about Sun Bo. Iam 
inclined, however, to view this characterasadi erent personage. The passage reads: 
“Lord Yu [stc—a common copyist’s error for Gan] of Beihaisu ered from leprosy. 
He noticed a drug vendor in a market; his surname [sic] was Gongsun Bo “ % 
# . [Note: In its version of this passage, TPYL 958/6b has, “His surname was 
Bo.”] So he questioned him. The master said, ‘I will instruct you tomorrow be- 
neath the magnolia tree.’ Next day he went there and received a sushu in two scrolls. 
He used it to dispel misfortune and rescue the sick, and of those he treated, none 
failed to recover.” 


‘Translation text 
YJQO. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


Sun Bo: The YWLJ passage, which may not in fact be about the same person, is 
unique in giving his name (if he is the same person) as Gongsun Bo 2 ff #1. He 
composed a hundred poems: TPGJ has, “He composed over a hundred writ- 
ings,” giving # rather than the YJQQ’s #. Of controlling the five phases: 
This phrase, absent from YJQO (and from TPGJ), is supplied from the parallel 
passage in XYBZ. 


B34. Sun Deng 


Sources 


BTSC 109/6a; TPYL 693/3b; SDZN 8/5a3 «| XYBZ 3/3a; TPGJ 9.4; SDOX 
12/11b—12a (citing Baopuzi and <hen’gao); XPL 2/22b—23a; TDT] 34/4a—5a; LWMS 
6/7a-b; SKQS 6/12b—13b. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS = TPGJ; SKOS = XPL. 

BTSC: “When Ji Kang saw Sun Deng play the zither, he sighed and submitted 
to him.” 

TPYL: “When the Grand Mentor Yang Jun sent a messenger to invite Sun Deng 
to converse with him, Deng made no reply. Yang Jun then sent him a lined cloth 
robe as a gift. Upon its delivery, Deng came out from his gate, borrowed someone’s 
knife, and cut the robe in two; he then placed the upper and lower half in separate 
places outside Jun’s gate. He also made a loud sound as if he were being cut in two. 
At the time, people thought him mad. Only later did they realize that Jun would 
be executed that way.” 
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SDZN: “Sun Deng stayed in the mountains. He kept his hair tied up. When he 
[loosened it to] cover himself with it, it measured over ten feet in length.” 

XYBZ: “Sun Deng dwelled in mountain caves. He loved to strum the zither 
and to study the Changes. Whether winter or summer, he wore only a single-layer 
gown; but when the weather was unusually cold, he covered himself with his hair, 
which was over ten feet long. Sometimes he would beg for money in markets, only 
to turn around and give it to the poor. He said that Ji Shuye [= Ji Kang] was tal- 
ented and excelled at avoiding social entanglements but knew little of preserving 
the body. He could sometimes play an entire musical tune just by strumming one 
string on his zither. It is not known how he ended up.” 

SDQX begins by citing Baopuzi, but the passage is not to be found in the extant 
NP: “Sun Deng was a strange individual. He had no family or dependents, but 
lived in mountain caves. In winter he wore only one single-layer garment; if it was 
extremely cold, then he would cover his body with his [loosened] hair. The Deela- 
rations of the Perfected also says: ‘Sun Deng could produce an entire scale on just one 


string. He was a strange master.’” 


‘Translation texts 


Based on TPGJ, except for the first part of the Yang Jun episode, which is trans- 
lated directly from TPYL (except for the latter portion of the episode, from “and 
that Deng was doing this as a symbolic prediction” on). 


Other material 


Sun Deng’s ability to derive eight notes by plucking a single string is mentioned in 
ZG 13/9b3. Even Yang X1’s divine interlocutors marvel at this feat. 

XPL repeats some of the above-mentioned hagiographic elements but adds more 
detail about Sun’s interactions with Ji Kang. It also records that [Wei?] Emperor 
Wen once sent Ruan Ji out to meet him, but Deng refused to say anything. This is 
the earliest source of which I am aware that gives his style, Gonghe 7 ## (an ele- 
ment repeated by TDTJ and SKQS). 

TDT] repeats what is found in XPL, but it also adds attributed quotations from 
Ruan Ji’s biography in JS, from a Nanyue zongsheng ji Hi ¥k #8 fi &, and from one 
of Ji Kang’s writings (not named). 


B35. Taishan laofu 


Sources 
BISC 134/10a; YWL] 70/1217; TPYL 39/7a, 707/3b; CXJ 5/95; XYBZ 1/gb; 
TPGJ 11.1; SDQX 6/11a—b, 10/2b—3a; BKLT 5/9b, 14/20a; TDTJ 12/4b—5a; 
LWMS 5/1a—b; SKQS 8/7b—8a. 
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Comments on sources 


LWMS = TPGJ, but LWMS does not repeat the graphic error of # for 47] noted 
below. SKQS is based on TD'TJ, which is virtually the same as TPGJ/LWMS, ex- 
cept for the substitution of 4% for TPGJ/LWMS’s /€ in the phrase “twenty-four 
of the objects image [or, in the other texts’ phrasing, correspond to] the twenty- 
four pneumas.” 

BTSC: “As for the Old Man of Mount Tai, Han Emperor Wu was on a tour of 
inspection of the east when he noticed an old man hoeing by the side of the road. 
Over his head was a white pneuma several feet high. The emperor summoned and 
questioned him. He replied, ‘Formerly a master of the Dao taught me how to make 
a “pillow for the [internal] spirits” (7# #4). Inside it are thirty-two objects: twenty- 
four of them correspond to the twenty-four pneumas, and the other eight to the 
eight winds. So your servant put it into practice, and now I have reverted to youth 
and my teeth have grown back in.” 

YWLJ: “As for the Old Man of Mount Tai (Taishan fu), when Han Emperor 
Wu was touring the east he saw an old man hoeing by the road. Above his head was 
a white light several feet high. He summoned and questioned the old man, who 
replied, “There was a master of the Dao who taught me how to make a pillow for 
the [internal] spirits. This pillow has thirty-two cavities [giao # |: twenty-four of them 
correspond to the twenty-four pneumas, and eight of them to the eight winds. I put 
it into practice and have reverted to youth, and my teeth have grown back in.’” 

TPYL 309: “The surname and name of the Old Man Below Mount Tai have 
been lost. When Han Emperor Wu was on a tour of inspection, he saw an old man 
hoeing near the road. A white light several dozen feet tall was above his head. He 
summoned and questioned the man, who replied, ‘When your servant was eighty- 
five, I was decrepit and aged and near death. My hair had gone white and my teeth 
had fallen out. A man of the Dao taught me to avoid grains, to take only [lacuna] 
and drink [only] water (#4 # 12 AR [lacuna] # 7K), and also to make a pillow for 
the [internal] spirits. Inside this pillow are thirty-two objects, twenty-four of them 
corresponding to the twenty-four pneumas, eight of them to the eight winds. I put 
all this into practice and reverted to youth. I became able to walk three hundred 
in a day. Now I am ninety.’ The emperor, having received his method, bestowed 
fine silks on him and departed. The old man entered Mount Daizong. Every five 
or ten years he would return to visit his home village; then, after more than three 
hundred years had passed, he returned no more.” 

TPYL 707: “As for the Old Man of Mount Tai, Han Emperor Wu was on a tour 
of inspection of the east when he saw an old man with a white light over his head 
several feet tall. The emperor summoned and questioned him, and he answered, 
“There was a master of the Dao who taught your servant how to make a pillow for 
the [internal] spirits. Inside the pillow are thirty-two objects, twenty-four of them cor- 
responding to the twenty-four pneumas, and eight of them to the eight winds. Putting 
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this into practice, I have reverted to youth and my teeth have grown back in. 
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CXJ: “As for the Old Man Beneath Mount Tai, whose surname and name have 
been lost, Han Emperor Wu was traveling in the east when he saw an old man hoe- 
ing near the road. His head emitted a white light.” 

XYBZ: “When Han Emperor Wu was touring the east, he saw an old man be- 
neath Mount Tai. Over his head was a white light several feet high. The emperor 
questioned him, and the man replied, ‘When your servant was eighty-five years 
old, I was aged and decrepit. A master of the Dao then taught me to avoid grains, 
ingest [only] atractylis, and drink [only] water, and also to make a pillow for the 
[internal] spirits using medicinal substances of thirty-twodi erent flavors. Now I 
am one hundred eighty, and I can walk three hundred / in a day.’” 

TPGJ is closely similar to TPYL 39 in content but adds a bit of narrative elab- 
oration. It also di ers in two somewhat significant ways: it adds a description of 
how the old man appeared (which is incorporated in my translation, placed within 
brackets), and, in its description of the pillow, it substitutes du # “poisons” for wu 
“objects, substances” in the phrase “and eight poisons corresponding to the eight 
winds (/\ # VA J /\ J&\).” This du is not repeated in the LWMS text, which gives 
wu. One might be tempted to dismiss this du as a scribal error except for the fact 
that SDOX 6 reads similarly (see below). 

In its narrative content, SDOQX 6 is essentially the same as all earlier versions, 
ending with the old man’s statement of his reversion to youth. But there are 
significant di erences of detail in its description of the method followed: (1) the diet 
includes ingestion of atractylis and water but does not include avoidance of grains; 
(2) the spirit-pillow here contains “thirty-two medicinal substances” (# 47); twenty- 
four of them correspond to the twenty-four pneumas (so far no di erence), and the 
other eight are “poisonous medicines corresponding to the eight winds (# /\ # # 
Je #4 /\ J&\).” This makes it seem that the set of eight objects or cavities, whatever 
they were, were intended to drva the “eight winds.” 

BKLT 5 is virtually identical to the CXJ citation. BKLT 14 is similar to the BT'SC 
citation but omits the term shen in the phrase “spirit-pillow.” 


Translation texts 
Pimarily TPYL 39, with exceptions noted below; the physical description of the 
old man is supplied from 'TPGJ. 


On other translations 


For a translation of the TPGJ version, see Smith, “Han Emperor Wu,” 473. 


‘Textual notes 


Old Man of Mount Tai: TPYL 39 and a few other sources actually denominate 
him as “the Old Man Below Mount Tai” (A ib F 4% &). A white light several 
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dozen feet tall was above his head: As noted above, other texts mention not 
light (36) but pneuma (A); also, most texts describe it as “several feet tall,” not, as 
here, several dozen feet. A man of the Dao (i #): Other texts have “a practi- 
tioner of the Dao” (3 +). To avoid grains, to eat [only] atractylis and drink 
[only] water [#4 # 12 AR @ 7K]: I have added “atractylis” Jt from the parallel 
passages in XYBZ and SDQX; otherwise, the TPYL clause is grammatically as 
well as notionally odd. Note also the variata in his regimen commented on above. 
Inside this pillow are thirty-two objects, twenty-four of them corre- 
sponding to the twenty-four pneumas, eight of them corresponding to 
the eight winds: Again, see variata noted above. Now I am ninety: As noted 
above, some texts double this figure. 


B36. Wang Lie 


Sources 


YWI] 7/135, 78/1329; TPYL 40/2a, 839/10b; WX 21/17a-b; CTSJ 13/308 (cit- 
ing Liextan zhuan); XYBZ 3/2a—b; TPGJ 9.3; SDQX 15/8a-b (citing Wangshi shen- 
xian zhuan); BKLT 5/22a-b; LeiS 3/7b; GZJ 2/12a; TDTJ 31/5b—6a; LWMS 
6/4b—6a; SKOS 6/11b. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS = TPGJ. SKQOS is based on XYBZ (or perhaps on some descendant of it), 
with only one variant graph in the last sentence (SKQS erroneously gives # for 
XYBZ’s $2). 

YWL] 7: “Wang Lie entered the Taihang Mountains. He suddenly heard a noise 
[like] thunder from the mountain’s northeast side. Going to look, he saw that an 
area of several thousand feet near the mountain’s top had broken open. In the rock 
was a cavity a foot wide. Green mud (gingni # Ye) was oozing out of it. Lie took 
some and kneaded it; it congealed and hardened to conform with his hand. It gave 
o afragrance like cooked nonglutinous rice.” 

YWL] 78 preserves the episode of the stone scripture inside Embracing-the- 
Calf Mountain; the content and language are essentially the same as the TPGJ 
text. 

TPYL 40: “Wang Lie was a native of Handan. He took ‘yellow essence’ 
(huang jing) and ‘efflorescence of lead’ (qianhua); although aged, he then reverted to 
youth. Xi Shuye was very fond of him, and so together they entered the mountains 
to enjoy themselves. Lie later entered the Taihang Mountains alone. . . .” (There 
ensues the same narrative as in TPYL 839 [see immediately below], only it is here 
added that the size of the avalanche-revealed patch of rock was “several thousand 
feet.” Then this version continues beyond the point where the below citation stops:) 
“When struck, these stones produced a sound like that of bronze. A remark on this 
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(€): divine mountains open once every five hundred years, revealing ‘stony mar- 
row’ within. If you get some of this and ingest it, you will live as long as Heaven 
and Earth endure.” 

TPYL 839: “Wang Lie, styled Changxiu, was a native of Handan. He and Xi 
Shuye entered the mountains to enjoy themselves. Later, Lie entered the Taihang 
Mountains alone. Suddenly he heard a sound like thunder coming from the moun- 
tain’s northeast side. Going to look, he saw that the mountain had crumbled away 
to reveal a small hole about a foot wide from which green mud was running forth. 
He took some in his hand and it congealed in his palm. It smelled like nongluti- 
nous cooked rice. Lie ate several balls of the stu, then carried some back to give 
to Shuye. [But] the portion he carried back all turned into green stones.” 

Wx: “When Wang Lic had already reached the age of two hundred thirty-eight, 
[Xa] Kang was deeply fond of him, and together they entered mountains and trav- 
eled about amusing themselves and plucking medicinal herbs.” 

CTSJ: “Wang Lie once had transmitted to him by the Old Man of the Red 
Citadel a nine-jointed bamboo stave with a blue rattan [insignia?]. Walking with 
it over the ground, he could not be caught even by horses.” 

XYBZ, similar to TPYL 40, gives his place of origin, his methods, his friend- 
ship with Xi Shuye, the avalanche at Mount Taihang, and his eating of the stony 
marrow. To what is in TPYL, this account adds brief comments on his ability to 
climb rapidly and on his scholastic studies; and, like TPYL, it closes with the com- 
ment about mountains’ periodic opening, but it attributes this bit of lore to the Scrp- 
ture on Transcendence (Xianjing). 

Not only in its content but also in its wording, SDQX reads like a truncation of 
TPG], giving the opening comments on Wang Lie’s friendship with Xi Shuye, the 
avalanche story, and the “classic[s] on transcendents” lore about the stone marrow 
of divine mountains (but it introduces a copyist’s error: (il) is written for 1 ). 

BKLT 5 gives only the avalanche story and the “classic[s] on transcendents” lore. 
GZ] is even briefer, noting that Wang Lie “obtained stony marrow” and proceeding 
directly to the “classic[s] on transcendents” statement, repeating the SDQX graphic 
error of ‘il! for ul). LeiS is similar to GZJ (but does not contain the error), except that 
a comment is added that is attested in no earlier source: “Earlier, Lie had ingested a 
decoction of white stones, which, when he gave them to others, tasted like taro.” 

TDT]J seems to merely summarize TPGJ. Its telling of the stone marrow inci- 
dent is extremely short; it includes Lie’s trip to Embracing-the-Calf Mountain and 
his discovery of the two scrolls of text in the cave, the wording of which episode is 
quite similar to that of TPG]. 

Chan, “Visits,” 149, translates a couple of lines regarding Wang Lie from Tra- 
ditions as quoted in SZJ 40 (Li Daoyuan’s commentary), but I have yet to locate a 
corresponding passage in the text; all I see is a line of commentary following the 
text’s brief entry on the Taihang Mountains stating, “This is the site where Wang 
(SJZ 40/506). There must be adi erence among 
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Lie obtained ‘stony marrow 
SJZ editions in this regard. 
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‘Translation text 


TPGJ. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


At the age of two hundred thirty-eight: Emending TPGJ, which has the num- 
ber 338, in accordance with the age given in WX and XYBZ. He <could climb 
past perilous mountain defiles and> could walk as though flying: The 
fragment quoted in CTSJ says that “when he walked on the ground, horses could 
not keep up with him,” and says that this ability was due to his receipt of a nine- 
jointed bamboo stave from a certain Old Man of the Red Citadel (a $k 4% A). 
Northeast side: Emending TPGJ (which has “east side”) based on TPYL 40 and 
839... . And these he showed to Ji: In the TPGJ text, Shuye is here referred 
to by his ming, Kang, not, as earlier in the same text, by his zz, Shuye. This may indi- 
cate that the TPGJ compilers here joined together two episodes from di erent 
sources. 


Other material 


HHS 81 (2696) contains a short biography of a virtuous official named Wang Lie; 
but this man was styled Yanfang, and there is nothing in the account to suggest the 
identity of the two characters. 

WX 22/242 (320) cites material on Wang Lie from the Zhulin mingshi zhuan ft 
wk 4 + 1% of Yuan Yanbo. The quotation notes Wang Lie’s close friendship with 
Ji Kang and summarizes the stone marrow story. 

BKLT 22/24b quotes an unidentified source about an apparently di erent 
Wang Lie (perhaps the Wang Lie of HHS 81); BKLT 27/11b quotes from a Xzan- 
xian xingzhuang (Acts of Former Worthies) a version of the story of the Wang Lie of 


HHS 81. 


B37. Wang Xing 


Sources 


YWI] 81/1386; TPYL 662/4b—5a, 999/6a; XYBZ 3/11b—12a; TPGJ 10.5; SDOX 
10/6b (citing Wangshi shenxian zhuan); GZJ 2/13a-b; TDTJ 7/1b-2b; LWMS 
3/7b—-8a; SKQS 10/7a-b. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS is based on TPGJ. SKOS resembles TPGJ in content but also includes el- 
ements not found there but present in XYBZ and TDT]. 

YWL] gives only part of the story: “Wang Xing was a native of Yangcheng. 
When Han Emperor Wu climbed Mount Songgao, he suddenly noticed a tran- 
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scendent, twenty feet tall, whose ears hung from the sides of his head all the way 
down to his shoulders. The Emperor greeted him respectfully and inquired who 
he was. The transcendent replied, ‘I am from Jiuyi. I have heard that on this Cen- 
tral Marchmount there is sweet flag to be found on top of the rocks, of a variety 
with nine joints per inch (— + 7U #7); if consumed, it brings long life. So I have 
come here to gather some.’ Then he suddenly vanished. The Emperor said to his 
attendants, ‘He was not here on account of any macrobiotic practice; he only said 
that to instruct (*P) me.’” 

TPYL 662 gives the name as Wang Sheng “4 and is otherwise a bit garbled, 
but it seems to be the most complete early source. It runs: “Wang Sheng was a 





native of Yangcheng. He lived in Gourd Valley (Hugu) and knew nothing of the 
changing times [ # #1 IF ; in TPGJ this becomes * 41 4]. Once Han Emperor 
Wu was climbing Mount Song, with Dongfang Shuo and others in attendance, 





when he suddenly saw a divine man (shenren) over ten feet tall. The emperor greeted 
him respectfully and inquired who he was. The man replied, ‘I am from the Jiuyi 
Mountains. I have heard that on the Central Marchmount may be found stony 
swect flag (shi 4 changpu), of a variety with nine joints to the inch. If ingested, 
it brings long life. So I have come here to harvest some.’ Then the divine man 
suddenly vanished. So the emperor harvested and took some of it himself. [Af- 
terward,] his nature grew sluggish, troubled, melancholy, and unhappy. His at- 
tendants ingested it as well, [but] they all were able [note the dropped negative 
here] to keep it up for long. Only Wang Sheng, who overheard the spirit’s in- 
structions to ingest it, gathered and ate it [for a long time] and thus departed as 
a transcendent.” 

TPYL ggg: “Wang Xing, a native of Xianyang, harvested and ingested sweet 
flag and thus attained long life. It was a variety with nine joints per inch.” 

XYBZ: “Wang Xing was a native of Yangcheng. He neither had book learning 
nor had formally studied the Way. When Emperor Wu of the Han was climbing 
Mount Songgao, he saw a man about twenty feet tall whose ears hung down to his 
shoulders. ‘The emperor asked who he was, and the man replied, ‘I am from Jiuyi. 
I have heard that the Central Marchmount has a variety of sweet flag with nine 
joints per inch that bestows long life, so I am gathering some.’ Then he suddenly 
disappeared. The emperor and all his ministers ingested some, but they were un- 
able to sustain the discipline for very long. It was only Wang Xing who, having heard 
[of its benefits], kept on eating it without flagging. In the time of Wei Emperor Wu 
he was still alive, and he constantly appeared to be around fifty years of age. He 
was a very vigorous walker, able to cover three hundred Ui in a single day. He knew 
no other Way [besides ingesting sweet flag].” 

The SDQX entry, rather brief for this work, is so completely di erent from 
the ones above that the reader immediately assumes another person of the same 
name must be involved. And this turns out to be the case, as the Wang Xing of 
SDQxX < is the one who was involved in the illicit copying of Shangqing scriptures 
(see ZG 19/1ob7 and r1a5f; Strickmann, “Mao Shan,” 44-45). According to 
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SDQX, this other Wang Xing, a native of Shu, holds the office of Recorder, which 
he quits to hide in the mountains for nine years. At that time he sees a vision in 
a cave and so proceeds to enter it; he there obtains an elixir of transcendence, 
ingests it, and rides a cloud-chariot o into the heavens. The item ends by not- 
ing that “today people say of this cave that “The Recorder’s [self-]cultivation be- 
gan at this place.’” 

The GZJ citation is a mere fragment, focusing on the sweet flag and not men- 
tioning Wang Xing but only “a transcendent from Jiuyi.” 

TDTJ seems to have been compiled by combining the traditions attested in 
YWLJ and TPYL concerning our Han-period Wang Xing with the traditions of 
ZG and SDQOX concerning the fifth-century Wang Xing, thus conflating two figures 
into one. 

Some early sources, due to their truncated nature as partial quotations, give the 
impression that the transcendent or spirit sighted by the emperor on the Central 
Marchmount is Wang Xing; but TPYL 662, garbled though it is, lends early sup- 
port to the TPGJ’s clearer telling of the fact that Wang Xing was a man who merely 
overheard what this divine being told the ruler. 


‘Translation text 


TPGJ. 


On other translations 


I have translated independently of Smith, “Han Emperor Wu,” 472. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


He was a commoner who was illiterate and who had no intention of prac- 
ticing the Way: TPYL 662, in its parallel passage, instead of “who was illiterate” 
(*% #0 #) has “knew nothing of the [changing] times” (7% 40 H¥); XYBZ has “was 
illiterate and had no knowledge of practicing the Way” (7% #0 & Jf 7 #0 # 3B). 
The TPYL passage could, of course, be erroneous, but it is also possible that the 
tradition of Wang Xing’s illiteracy was created by a copyist’s error. 


Other material 


The Wang Xing of Traditions is not to be confused (despite some later hagiographic 
traditions) with the Wang Xing mentioned in ZG 19/1ob7 and 1145 f. (and see also 
Strickmann, “Mao Shan,” 44~45), a subordinate official of Jin’an commandery, se- 
lected for his good heart and his excellent calligraphy to copy a Shangqing scrip- 
ture for Kong Mo 4L & of Lu kingdom. In the process of producing this autho- 
rized copy, he also surreptitiously made an extra copy for himself, a grave sin for 
which he incurred the wrath of the text-guarding spirits. Unable to complete the 
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method prescribed in the scripture and deeply conscious of his sin, he cuto all 
human ties and ended his days on the mountain. 


B38. Wang Yao 


Sources 


BTSC 110/5b, 136/10b; TPYL 581/5b, 663/4b (citing Leexzan zhuan), 870/8b; SDZN 
1/6b—7a; CTS] 13/308; XYBZ 1/8a; TPGJ 10.7; HLSS 5/47b; SDQX g/ga, 
17/7a-b (citing Wangshi shenxian zhuan); LeiS 3/8a; GZJ 2/13a; TDTJ 5/19a; LWMS 
3/ga-toa; SKOS 8/6a~7a. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS and SKQS are based on TPGJ with only minor graphic variants. 

BTSC 110: “Wang Yao entered a stone chamber, opened a box, and found three 
five-tongue reed organs inside it. Yao played one himself and gave the other two 
to the other people in the cave for them to play.” 

BTSC 136: “Wang Yao (z2 Boliao) when curing people of illness would lay out 
a large cloth mat (?) for them to sit on. They were neither to eat nor to drink any- 
thing. All who were sick were cured.” 

TPYL 581 is a truncated, garbled version of the box-and-cave elements of the 
story. 

TPYL 663 is the clearest and most complete early version of the cave story (and 
it also mentions his skill at healing, although only in summary fashion); TPYL 870 
preserves another fragment of it: “Wang Yao (z? Boliao) on a dark, very rainy night 
went out walking but did not get wet in the rain. A lit torch preceded him [or them] 
the whole way.” 

SDZN mentions only his healing and exorcistic skills but is the most detailed 
early account of those. 

TPGJ is a more fulsome telling than any earlier versions, but the narrative ele- 
ments are basically the same as in SDZN and TPYL 663 + 870. The most 
significant of its additions are (1) the brief conversation between Yao and his cave 
jam-session partners and (2) the poignant scene between Yao and his wife on his 
final departure. (‘TPGJ is also the earliest text to add near the beginning the com- 
ment, “He had a wife but no children,” which sets up the later scene.) TPYL 663 
ends thus: “He returned home, donned a light linen garment, himself shouldered 
the bamboo box, and departed. He never returned. Thirty years later a disciple of 
his saw Yao below Horsehoof Mountain. His face had reverted to a youthful state. 
He must have been an earthbound transcendent.” 

XYBZ includes his healing (but not exorcistic) arts, the cave scene (including the 
conversation), and his final departure (without the conversation with his wife) and 
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subsequent sighting at Horsehoof Mountain (without the “earthbound transcen- 
dent” conjecture). 

SDQX 9 has only a version of the line about shouldering the box on a pole and 
not getting wet in the rain. SDQX 17 includes only the account of his healing and 
exorcistic arts; the wording is extremely close to the corresponding portion of the 
TPGJ entry and was probably based on it (or else the two were based on a com- 
mon source). 

CTSJ, HLSS, LeiS, and GZJ have only versions of the lines about shouldering 
the box on a pole and not getting wet in the rain. 


‘Translation texts 


The first paragraph is based on SDZN, except for the bracketed sentence, which 
is first attested in TPG]. The rest is based on TPYL 663, TPYL 870, and TPGJ. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


Piece of cloth: The terms used vary across versions, but all denote a cloth fabric. 
More than ten years: T'PGJ has “several decades.” 


B39. Wang Zhen 


Sources 


HWDWZ 16b—18a; TPYL 394/2a, 662/6a (citing SDZN); XYBZ 3/3a; TDTJ 
21/6b; LWMS 10/ga-b; SKQS 6/7b—ga. 


Comments on sources 


The first part of LWMS seems based on TDT] (except that LWMS adds the style 
Shujing 4X #£, which is lacking in TDTJ); the second part may be a summary of 
the relevant part of XYBZ, as it concerns his disciple who is here (as in XYBZ) 
named Chi Yuanjie, but the wording is dissimilar. SKOS = HWDWZ. 

HWDWZ, translated in Smith, “Han Emperor Wu,” 583~86, is longer and more 
detailed than the other early sources. 

TPYL 394: “Wang Zhen was a native of Shangdang. At the age of seventeen 
or eighteen he began practicing the Way, including a macrobiotic regimen and em- 
byronic breathing. He could walk as fast as a running horse and had the strength 
of several people.” 

TPYL 662: “Wang Zhen, a native of Shangdang, began only at the age of sev- 
enty-nine to study the Dao. When he walked casually it was as if he was flying. He 
had the strength of several men. Chi Yuanjie served Zhen for more than a decade, 
[whereupon] Zhen bestowed on him a method for steaming cinnabar [zheng dan 
A Ft] and taking it in small doses so that one’s visage never grew decrepit. Vil- 
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lagers calculated Zhen’s age to be over four hundred. Later he climbed Mount Niji 
and departed as a transcendent.” 


‘Translation text 


XYBZ, which should be compared to the more detailed HWDWZ account. The 
following are the most significant di erences. (1) HWDWZ makes Wang Zhen the 
disciple of Ji Zixun and of another, unnamed master. It thus places him in the filia- 
tion of texts first revealed to Han Emperor Wu by the Queen Mother of the West, 
a filiation that, as Robinet has shown, was pivotal in the formation of the 
Shanggqing lineage beginning in 364-70 ¢.E. (2) HWDWZ provides more specific 
information about Zhen’s practices, which include alchemical procedures, breath 
manipulation, visualization, and sexual arts. (3) In its brief account of Zhen’s 
summons by Wei Emperor Wu, HWDW2Z notes that the emperor at first suspected 
Zhen of fraud and had him investigated, only then believing his story. (4) 
HWDWZ says more about Zhen’s disciple, Chi Meng jie, and his attainments, in- 
cluding his installation (by Wei Emperor Wu) as “director of all his masters of es- 


oterica” (4 # 77 +). 
‘Textual notes to the translation 


Chi Yuanjie: HWDWZ gives his name as Chi Meng & jie. 


Other material 


ZG 10/6br lists Wang Zhen among several others who began with “this Way” (a 
reference, I believe, to the highest version of Zhengyi practice according to the Nine- 
Floriate Perfected Consort, termed the Inner Unity of the Five Pecks [ # AJ —)). 


B40. Wu Mu 


Sources 


TPYL 662/4a; TDTJ 17/8b—9a. 


‘Translation texts 


TPYL and TDTJ. I have excised the portions of TD'TJ that seem to be of late 


origin. 
‘Textual notes to the translation 


Sun had been secluding and cultivating himself in the cave. . . . So Mas- 
ter Sun allowed him to stay in the chamber and do his cleaning and 
chores: Instead of all this, TPYL has simply (from this point to the end): “He taught 
Wu how to grow these, then kept him on to do his cleaning and chores. After four 
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years had passed, Master Sun transmitted his Way to Wu Mu, who later ingested 
an elixir and departed as a transcendent.” Grain and sesame: “Grain” trans- 
lates graphs that, in both versions of the text, are problematic. TDTJ gives mi #* 
(DKW 8/577c, no. 25054), the meaning of which is undetermined. TPYL gives &, 
a character that is unattested but might be an error for tu #* (DKW 8/590¢, no. 
25082), which is a cognate term for dao #4 “rice.” Forty years later: TPYL has 
“four years.” 


B41. Wu Yan 


Sources 


CXJ 6/135; XYBZ 1/gb—10a; TPGJ 11.2; SDOX 4/14a; TDTJ 12/5a-b; LWMS 
5/1tb-2a; SKOS 8/8a~-ga. 


Comments on sources 


XYBZ gives his name as Shan 3! Zidu, obviously confusing ming with xing 

SDOX is closely similar in content and wording to TPGJ, except that it omits 
the sentences about Zidu’s confession of witholding information and his fate sub- 
sequent to his meeting with the emperor. TDT] is even more closely parallel. LWMS 
is derived from TPGJ. SKOS largely resembles TPGJ/LWMS and TDTJ but ex- 
hibits some slight di erences of phrasing. 


‘Translation texts 


CXJ and TPG]. 


On other translations 


For an alternative translation of the TPGJ version, see Smith, “Han Emperor Wu,” 


474 f. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


Wu Yan: SDQX gives his name as Wu Tan #. My body was strengthened: 
Translation tentative; TPG] has 4 #2 8 4, which makes little sense in the con- 
text. Smith (“Han Emperor Wu,” 475) translates “Though courageous in body (?)”; 
for t sut_yong, Sawada (Shinsenden, 385) substitutes (without explanation) the graphs 
fe &f f2.Privatea airs within the palace: Reading si 44 (in accordance with 
TDTJ and SKQS) for the TPGJ/LWMS Li #!|. Wu Zidu lived to be two hun- 
dred years old: TPGJ has a two-character lacuna here between “Zidu” and “hun- 
dred years”; translation is based on the corresponding passages in TD'TJ and 
LWMS. Nevertheless, he did manage . . . : “Nevertheless” (#) is supplied from 
TDTJ and LWMS; TPGJ shows a one-character lacuna. 
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B42. Yan Qing 
Sources 


TPYL 662/2b (citing ZG), 679/7b—8a, 737/3b, 871/4b; CTS] 2/36; XYBZ 2/16b— 
17a; SDQX 6/11b, 7/14b (citing Baopuzi); TDTJ 12/3a-4a; LWMS 7/6a; SKOS 
7/3a-b. 


Comments on sources 


Tam unable to ascertain the ancestor of the passage in LWMS, which is unchar- 
acteristically laconic. It is unique in writing ¥# for Yan Qing’s ming SKQS = XYBZ. 

TPYL 679 is a concise account of Yan’s mountain encounter—so concise that 
elements of the narrative remain quite unclear here that are clarified by later edi- 
tions. TPYL 871 is an even briefer summary of the same episode. TPYL 737 gives 
a detailed version of his nocturnal run-in with the Commander-in-Chief; the open- 
ing passage is slightly garbled. 

I believe the passage in TPYL 662 to be misattributed to ZG and to constitute, 
in fact, a quotation of part of the Traditions narrative. It closely matches the early- 
attested parts of the text in the first paragraph of the translation, and its conclu- 
sion matches the early-attested last line. 

CTSJ and XYBZ give more developed versions of the revelation episode on the 
mountain, and XYBZ is the more detailed of the two; in addition, it, unlike CTSJ, 
includes Yan’s final departure. Neither of these texts mentions Yan’s meeting with 
the Commander-in-Chief. This meeting is the sole subject of SDQX 6, whereas 
SDQX 7 includes both the revelation and the meeting-with-Commander episodes. 
TDTJ subsumes all previous narrative elements into a single, detailed narrative. 


‘Translation texts 


First paragraph is based on XYBZ, with elements attested in TPYL or CTSJ 
left unenclosed in brackets. Second paragraph is based on TPYL, to which I have 
compared SDQOX 6, where necessary, for clarification. Last paragraph is based 
on XYBZ, the earliest edition in which these episodes are attested. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


Yan Qing: LWMS is unique in writing Qing as }. Once he suddenly met a 
transcendent: Thus XYBZ; SDQX 7 has: “Suddenly he met a strange man on 
the path, who bestowed on him. .. .” You are fit to become a transcendent: 
Thus XYBZ; TPYL 871 has: “You are fit to attain the Way and long life.” Qing 
said, “I am illiterate”: This passage is supplied from SDQX 7, the earliest place 
it is attested (it is repeated in TDTJ); this important detail explains Qing’s subse- 
quent treatment of the text. Commander-in-Chief: Following Hucker, I trans- 
late dudu thus, but Hucker notes that after the Han this term was used for “a pow- 
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erful Regional Governor . .. or Regional Inspector . . . who militarily dominated 
a cluster of neighboring Regions” (Titles, 54.4). 


B43. Yin Gui 


Sources 


TPYL 662/6a (citing SDZN), 812/7a~-b, 812/8a-h, 927/7b; XYBZ 2/15a; TPGJ 13.3; 
SSGJ 39/424; TDTJ 8/19a—21b; XPL 1/1b—3a; LWMS 9/3a-4a; SKOS 9/4b—6b. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS = TPGJ. SKOS appears to be an edited version of TPGJ/LWMS. 

TPYL 812/7a-b contains the filial son episode; TPYL 812/8a-—b, the episode of 
Yin Gui’s borrowing money to buy tin so as to transmute it into gold; and TPYL 
927, the story of how Gui rid a man’s house of a baleful bird by using a talisman. 
All form part of the basis of my translation. 

TPYL 662 details his prediction skills (but not the texts and arts they were based 
on) and then jumps to his departure into transcendence. I have not translated 
from it but have used it in dating the various lines in the first paragraph of the 
translation. 

The XYBZ citation is also worked into my translation. It is clearly the source of 
the overly truncated and hence scarcely intelligible SSGJ snippet. 

TPGJ includes all of the above narrative elements, some in briefer form than 
in the earlier sources. It also includes other episodes not attested earlier and is the 
only version to attribute expertise in the Five Classics to Yin Gui (although other 
sources mention his knowledge of weft texts). 

TDT]J 8/1ga—21b and XPL 1/1b—ga are long and detailed. 


‘Translation texts 


The first paragraph is based on TPGJ; some of this material overlaps with XYBZ. 
The second paragraph is based on XYBZ; TPGJ and SSGJ give more laconic 
versions of this episode. The third and fourth paragraphs are based on TPG] 
and are attested only there. The fifth paragraph is based on TYPL 927; TPGJ 
gives a very similar version of this episode. The sixth paragraph is based on TPYL 
812/7a—b, with emendations based on the TPGJ version as noted. The seventh 
paragraph is based on TYPL 812/8a-b; the TPGJ version of this episode is more 
laconic. The final paragraph is based on TPYL 812/8a—b. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


He calculated his age to be several hundred years: Instead of this, XYBZ 
has: “Many successive generations of people caught sight of him; they calculated 
that he must be a thousand years old.” TPYL 662 has: “In years, he was over a 
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hundred.” Yongkang era of the Jin: SSGJ has “the first year of the taikang era of 
the Jin,” which would correspond to the year 280. It also adds that this incident oc- 
curred on the day of the /a festival. A strip of lead: Thus TPGJ, whose wording 
better accords with the filial son’s purported poverty. TPYL has: “Gongdu asked, 
‘Might you be able to locate several dozen catties of lead?’ “This I can still come 
by,’ said the filial son, and he gathered a hundred catties.” Bramble Mountain: 
Reading Jingshan (as TPGJ gives it) rather than TPYL’s if 1) . Recently, in the 
first year of the guangxi period, I heard that Yin had gone into Mount 
Taihe in Nanyang: This line has the distinct flavor of Ge Hong’s own writing. 
In its place, as if to update this old information, TPYL 662 and TPGJ give: “Af 
terward, he went to Mount Taihe and departed as a transcendent.” 


Other material 


HWDWZ 3b: “Master Yin, who had the taboo-name Gui and was styled Gongdu, 
was a native of Taiyuan. In the first year of yuanxi era of the Jin [419 c.E.—note 
this late date, a clue to the dating of HWDW7Z], he entered Mount Taihe in 
Nanyang in order to ask for the essential teachings, which he then bestowed on his 
disciple, Shan Shiyuan of Henei. [Dongguo] Yan had previously received in- 
structions from [Li?] Shaojun. Initially he [Yin Gui, or Dongguo Yan?] transmit- 
ted the lingfe @ #€ to Ji Zixun. Zixun had also received a scripture on divine elixirs.” 
Compare thedi erent translation in Smith, “Han Emperor Wu,” 578-79. This Shan 
Shiyuan shows up in TDT] 7/5b, but the only filiation with which he is connected 
there is that of Dai Meng, whose methods he is said to have received. (But note 
that Dai Meng, like Yin Gui, is connected with Mount Wudang.) TDT]J continues 
by noting that Shan Shiyuan read the Scripture of the Inner Phosphors of the Yellow Court 
(or Esoteric Scripture of the Phosphors of the Y.C.) and that, on attaining the Way, 
he became the Perfected One [of] Taihe K #0 HA. This last detail is odd since 
the same text, as well as several others, attribute the title Perfected One [of] Taihe 
not to Shan Shiyuan but to Yin Gui himself. Perhaps it is meant not as a unique 
identifier but as a general title bestowed on transcendents associated with Mount 
Taihe. 

ZG 12/13b2-4: In a note after a passage in the revealed text mentioning Shan 
Shiyuan 1 # # ina short list of exemplary students of the Way, Tao Hongjing 
writes: “Shiyuan’s hagiography has not yet appeared [i.e., has not yet been revealed 
at this point by the deities who were dictating to Yang Xi or in any other, previous 
literature]. The facts concerning his abandoning of his family in a quest to con- 
duct his studies [of the Way] are found in prognostication books (chenshu i = ). 
He was the disciple of Yin Gongdu, and has already achieved [the status of] the 
Perfected One of Mount Taihe.” 

YJQO 104/4b—6a cites a longer Tathe zhenren zhuan about Yin Gui, and SDOX 
7/6a cites a shorter passage from Dantai xinlu. Both of these versions emphasize his 
longevity and his form-shifting capabilities, and they share some common passages. 
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HY 960, 3/20a-, cites ZG (and note that just after this is another ZG citation, 
also cited from another text, regarding Dai Meng). The words it cites are not to be 
found in the extant ZG, but they resonate with many of the story elements noted 
above: his early study of “all sorts of books,” his late turn to the study of the Way, 
his skill at prognostication, and his longevity. ‘This text also records his subsequent 
promotion in title: by this point he is no longer simply the Perfected One of [ Mount] 
Taihe but has become the Perfected Teacher of the Register of the Purple Void, 
Yang Radiance, and the Way and its Potency. But the unique and most notewor- 
thy feature of this record 1s its identification of Yin Gui with the person other texts 
name as his disciple, Shan Shiyuan: “His sobriquet (#%) was Shan Shiyuan (‘On 
the Mountain, Far from the World’).” 

HY 955, 3a-b, records a brief inscription about Yin Gui that must have stood 
at a Daoist abbey on Mount Wudang. Most notably, it states that, in addition to his 
roaming about the marchmounts and celestial capitals of the cosmos, he paid a 
revelatory visit to the site of the abbey: “During the yongxing era of the Jin [304- 
306], he again descended to this abbey. The master of the Dao Liang Chen en- 
countered him here and received from him a transmission of a book on elixirs (dan- 


shu). He then departed.” 


B44. Zhang Ling 


Sources 


YWL] 86/1469; TPYL 967/5a—b; CXJ 28 ywwen p. 6; XYBZ 2/14a; TPGJ 8.3; SLF 
26/1a—b (citing Liextan zhuan); YJQQO 109/1ga—21a; SDQX 2/7a-b; LeiS 3/7b—8a; 
GZJ 2/12b; TDTJ 18/1a—25a; XPL 2/4b; LWMS 4/8a-11b; SKOS 5/8a-—ob. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS = TPGJ. YJQO and TPGJ are closely parallel (see below). SKQS reads 
quitedi erently from these, and I cannot tell what it was based on; its opening lines 
resemble XPL fairly closely, but then the two texts diverge. 

YWL is a detailed account of Zhang Ling’s seventh test of his disciple Zhao 
Sheng; TPYLis largely the same, with a few minor variations in wording. CXJ cites 
this same episode only in passing. This episode of Zhang Sheng’s retrieving 
peaches from the cli _ side as a test of discipleship is therefore the only material on 
Zhang Ling attributed to Traditions in pre-Song sources. (It is also a part of the story 
that has especially early, independent confirmation; see Bokenkamp, “Yuntai.”’) It 
does, however, already connect Zhang Ling with alchemical pursuits, mentioning 
the descent of spirits to him and his ingestion of an elixir. (All of these early sources 
give his name as Zhang Ling; beginning with the TPGJ, he is identified in most 
sources as Zhang Daoling, using his z instead of his ming.) The SLF citation also 
concerns this episode and seems to be a condensation of the YWLJ/TPYL pas- 
sages. The LeiS passage is, again, a truncated version of the Zhao Sheng episode 
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(so truncated that it does not mention the peaches, only the fact that he passed seven 
tests and then received a transmission) and appears to be a summary of the ear- 
lier, YWLJ/TPYL citations; the GZJ text, in turn, appears to be a summary of this 
LeiS summary. 

XYBZ initially (2/13b) cites the (or a) Serpture of Correct Unity (Kheng yi jing) on 
Zhang’s covenant to “separate people from ghosts”; later(2/14a4.___.), however, it cites 
Traditions on two disciples of Zhang’s, one named Wang Zhang £ #&, the other Zhao 
Sheng (here, as in TPGJ, written #, not # as in the earlier sources); these two are 
said to have been his top disciples, and Zhao’s seven tests are mentioned, although 
no details are given and nothing is said of snagging peaches. YJQO remains very 
close to the TPGJ version, with some di erences in wording; it seems that either it 
was based on TPGJ or both were based on the same or similar source texts. 

TDT] gives an extremely long hagiographic treatise that does not stand in the 
same textual lineage as any of the earlier sources; it deserves a separate study. XPL, 
which 1s relatively brief, might represent a summary of the TPGJ/YJOQO account: 
it matches fairly well in content but not in wording or degree of detail. 


‘Translation texts 


TPGJ, except for the passage about Zhao Sheng’s seventh trial, which is based on 
TPYL (in comparison with YWLJ). (The TPGJ rendition of the seventh-trial nar- 
rative is more detailed.) However, I omit the last few lines of the TPGJ account, as 
they seem to be a redactor’s afterthought and do not show up in the otherwise closely 


parallel YJQO text. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


Worked the fields and raised animals incessantly: Read G for the 
TPGJ’s G, in accordance with LWMS. Zhang told most everyone: This 
clause is preceded by #, but the connection is unclear and the word seems su- 
perfluous; something may have dropped from the passage here. Afterward, 
Zhang, together with Zhao and Wang, .. . : The YJQO text, otherwise par- 
allel, ends di erently, saying only that the three remained together in the ravine, 
where Zhang Ling transmitted the essentials of the Way to them; it makes no 
mention of their ascension. 


Other material 


ZG 2/1a pointedly criticizes Zhang Ling’s use and vulgar misunderstanding of sex- 
ual arts, and Zhang is occasionally mentioned elsewhere in the text, but Traditions 
is never cited by Tao Hong jing as a source on him. 

SDQX 14/9a cites Gaodao zhuan & #8 1%. HY 171, 10b, is an unremarkable sum- 
mary, useful mostly for investigating how the Southern Song Qinewei lineage dealt 
with Zhang Ling (see Boltz, Survey, 68-70). 
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HY 1451 (colophon dated 1605 c.£.), 2/1b—8a, illustrates the extent to which 
Zhang Ling’s hagiography had been elaborated by that late date. It retains an hon- 
ored place for Ling’s alchemical pursuits (see 2b5~—7, 5a7—8). 


B45. Zhu Yi 


Sources 


SDZN 8/4b—5a; YCJXL 6/14b-15a; XYBZ 1/13a; TDTJH 2/11b; SKOS 4/gb. 


Comments on sources 


SKQS is clearly based on TDTJH, although a few graphic variants—some in- 
consequential, some apparently due to copyists’ errors—show up. TDTJH, in 
turn, seems to have been based on YCJXL, except that it omits the supplemen- 
tary information about Zhu Yi’s teacher, tLi Xiu (styled Juedong zi), that YCJXL 
supplies. 

SDZN seems garbled, as if the compiler had selected only certain graphs out 
of a text and strung them together; and XYBZ 1s truncated. YCJXL 1s much clearer 
and throws light on both of these other texts. 

SDZN: “The Woman of Greater Yang had a complexion like peach blossoms, 
a mouth like # 4}; her flesh was radiant and smooth, her hair and skin were like 
those of a seventeen- or eighteen-year-old.” 

XYBZ: “The Woman of Greater Yang was surnamed Zhu and named Yi. She 
collected and extended [? # #—in the YCJXL text, this last yi appears in the 
phrase #£ A Z | ways of the Five Phases and achieved many marvelouse _ ects 
from them. She reached the age of two hundred eighty; at that tume her complexion 
was like peach blossoms, similar to that of a girl of seventeen or eighteen. Then 
she obtained a divine elixir and departed as a transcendent.” 


‘Translation text 


YCJXL; but I omit the lines having to do with her teacher, fLi Xiu (Juedong zi). 
My translation resumes (at the point of the paragraph break) with the final two 
lines. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


Her mouth cinnabar red: Tentative translation of 1 40 4 7+, which appears 
in both SDZN and YCJXL (with a stroke variation in the latter), perhaps a graphic 


error. 


Group B: 
Sources of Early-Attested Fragments 


Bfl. Feihuang zi 


TPYL 857/2a is the text translated here. TPYL 986/3b also cites a brief fragment 
of material on this figure, but it is so garbled as to defy comprehension. These pas- 
sages seem to be the only two surviving fragments about Feihuang 21. 


Bf2. Liu Yuanfeng 


TPYL 985/4a seems to preserve the only fragment about Liu attributed to Tradi- 
tions and is the basis of my translation. 


Bf3. Rong Cheng gong 


Introductory note 


The content of the Han-period Arrayed Traditions hagiography summarized in “Com- 
ments” in the main text 1s reflected in the material collected in YJOQO 108/2a—b 
and TDT]J 3/6b—7a. There is also an XYBZ passage whose source is ambiguous (see 
below) that is the basis for the passage on Rong Cheng in the SKQS edition of Tra- 
ditions; the contents of this passage do not allow it to be placed in the Arrayed Tra- 
ditions lineage, but nor do they resemble the material cited elsewhere from Ge Hong’s 
Traditions. TD'T] reproduces the Arrayed Traditions account with the subtle, but per- 
haps to the compiler significant, di erence that }€ is substituted for & as the verb 
for what Rong Cheng did with respect to the “mystic feminine.” But its compiler, 
Zhao Daoyi, adds a note indicating that there were yet other sorts of traditions 
concerning Rong Cheng that were known to him: “Some say that Sire Rong Cheng 
obtained the art of ‘riding the woman,’ by which one firmly grasps [the seminal 
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vescicle] in order not to leak out the semen [but rather] cause it to return and so 
nourish the brain. I am not choosing [to include] this tradition, as it probably is 
the result of an erroneous divergence [from the earlier legend] by later genera- 
tions.” The context in which Ge Hong mentions Rong Cheng in the extant Jnner 
Chapters suggests that that passage, and/or one of the Bowu zhi passages mentioned 
in “Comments,” is what Zhao may have had in mind. 

However, some early sources cite material on Rong Cheng from Traditions— 
material thatdi_ ers significantly enough from the Arrayed Traditions account to sug- 
gest that Ge Hong may have written his own revisionist account of this figure’s ca- 
reer, stressing not his sexual but his alchemical arts. 


Sources 


TPYL 811/3b; CXJ 27/645; XYBZ 3/13a/1; SDQX 1/18b; SKOS 7/5a. 


(Further) comments on sources 


CXJ and TPYL both cite Traditions and are identical. 

XYBZ, the source of which is unclear, reads: “Sire Rong Cheng practiced the 
Way of the Mystic and Unsullied [% # Z #, another euphemism for sexual arts] 
and thus extended his longevity to the point where it was limitless.” 

SDOX cites Inner Chapters, but, not surprisingly, the cited passage di ers con- 
siderably from the extant one in that text (see “Comments” in main text), and it 
also to some extent resembles the CXJ/TPYL citations. It reads (translation ten- 
tative): “Sire Cheng, surnamed Rong, was of unknown origin. Many place him as 
having met together with Chao Fu and Xu You on the Central Marchmount [omit- 
ting the 4 here, which seems extraneous]. He ingested ‘the three yellows’ and thus 
attained transcendence. [“Three yellows] means ‘male yellow,’ ‘female yellow,’ and 
yellow gold.” 

SKOS = XYBZ. 


‘Translation texts 


CXJ and TPYL (which are identical). 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


Rong Cheng gong: Some versions give the suffix zi $ instead of gong. 


Other material 


Shiyi jt (on which see Campany, Strange Writing, 64—67, 306-18) 3/6a mentions Rong 
Cheng as remonstrating with King Ling of Zhou on the inadvisability of employ- 
ing conjurers and mediums. 


Group C: 
Sources of Later-Attested Hagiographies 


Cl. Chen Yongbo 


Sources 


XYBZ 1/8a-b; TDTJ 5/20a; LWMS 10/3b; SKOS 8/7a-b. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS and SKQS are both obviously based on TDT]J (which cites no sources), al- 
though both texts contain what appear to be copyist’s errors. TD'TJ is more de- 
tailed than XYBZ and di ers in some details. For comparative purposes, I trans- 
late it below. 

TDTJ: “Chen Yongbo was a native of Nanyang. He obtained the Prince of 
Huainan’s method for [making] Seven Star Powder, and tried synthesizing and in- 
gesting it. Twenty-one days later he suddenly disappeared. Chen Yongbo had an 
elder brother [?]! named Zengzu who was seventeen years old at the time. He, too, 
ingested the powder. Their father shackled his feet, shut him in a room, and had 
someone watch over him night and day. But on the twenty-eighth day he, too, van- 
ished, and no one knew where he had gone. This method specifies that one will at- 
tain transcendence thirty days after ingestion; but both of these members of the 
Chen clan vanished before thirty days after ingestion. [For this reason] people of 
later times have not dared to ingest [this powder, reasoning that] when one departs 
as a transcendent there will necessarily be transcendent officials coming to welcome 


1. The text has xiongzz, but this makes little sense in view of the father mentioned next. Perhaps “el- 
der disciple” is what is meant. 
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one, [and that therefore these were not genuine cases of transcendence]. But, on 
the other hand, these officials are invisible to people [so that they might well have 
come in the case of the Chens].” 

Translation text 


XYBZ. 


C2. Cheng Wuding 


Sources 


TPGJ 13.6; LWMS 9/ga-ita. 


Comments on sources and translation text 


LWMS = TPGJ. TPGJ is the basis of my translation. It is strange that no hagio- 
graphic material on Cheng seems to be preserved in any of the standard Daoist 
canonical sources or even in other pre-Song collectanea. 


C3. Dong Zhong 


Sources 


YJQO 85/10a; LWMS 10/3b—4a; SKOS 7/5a-b. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS = YJQO, The content of SKQS is the same, but the wording di ers. 


‘Translation text 


YJQQ. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


Lord Dong Zhong: | assume jun # to be an honorific title and not part of Dong’s 
name. He was once slandered: Reading chang “once” for YIQQ/LWMS chang 
“often.” At the point in question, SKOS gives zeng “once.” 


C4. Gong Song 


Sources 


XYBZ 2/1ga/2~3 (no source cited); TDTJ 20/4b; LWMS 10/ga; SKOS 7/5a. 
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Comments on sources 


LWMS is clearly based on TDTY, with a few copyist’s errors; SKQS seems based 
mostly on XYBZ. (See further comments on TDTJ below.) 


‘Translation text 


XYBZ. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


Hemp Island Mountain: Reading the zhu of its name as given in TDT], 47; 
XYBZ gives a variant. 


Other material 


"99, 66 


SDQX 3/14a quotes significantly di erent material from “Baopuzr’: “Gong Song 
had literary talent. At the age of several hundred years he still had a youthful face. 
He had met the transcendent fGan Ji and from him obtained books that spoke 
much of matters of yinyang [and?] foutai & # [?]; there were celestial, terrestrial, 
and human Ways in them. Were the ruler of a state to use them, he would bring 
about Great Peace; were one to use them to order oneself, one would safeguard 
long life. This, then, was his Way.” Gong Song is not mentioned in the extant NP. 

TDT]J 20/4b expands on the gist of this SDQX material while also incorpo- 
rating the contents of the XYBZ narrative concerning his departure. 


C5. Guo Pu 


Sources 


TPGJ 13.7; SDQX 1/12a-b (citing Liextan zhuan), 6/15b (citing Traditions), 14./4a—b 
(citing Fungshu zhuan F Ait 14); TDTJ 28/6b—9b; LWMS 9/11a—12b. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS = TPGJ, except that LWMS omits the last clause found in TPG]. TDTJ 
is long and detailed; a note is appended to the entry, stating, “What is related in 
the above text 1s largely the same as what is found in the History of the Jin.” 

TPGJ/LWMS and SDQX 6 are the earliest and the only places I know where 
Traditions is cited as the source of material on Guo Pu, a fact that does not bode 
well for the likelihood that Guo figured in Ge Hong’s collection. 

The TPGJ narrative is considerably more detailed than the one cited in YJOO, 
but it 1s also somewhat garbled. Its plot is essentially the same. Its coverage of Guo’s 
esoteric arts reads as follows: 


His knowledge was all-encompassing, he was broadly learned, and he possessed 
a Way of exiting the world. He scrutinized the patterns of Heaven and the veins of 
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Earth, turtle writs and dragon charts, lines and figures and prognosticatory apocrypha; 
he quelled tombs and sited homes by means of divination; he grasped the finer points 
of all these arts. He excelled at ascertaining the situation of people and ghosts. [Men 
such as] Li Hongfan # 4) #%, and Lin Mingdao 4% FF # wrote treatises [mention- 
ing] how skilled Jingchun was at esoteric arts [? # 7]. All litterateurs of the age 
venerated him. 

During the flourishing of the Jin, when Wang Dao © #? received orders to con- 
struct national altars to the gods of soil and grain, Pu [handled the task] systemati- 
cally with the utmost adherence to regulations. He looked upward to take the Taiwei 
constellation as his model, and looked downward to follow the yellow charts of the 
He and Luo, for the work of emperors and kings must have the help of Heaven and 
of humanity. 


SDQX 1 focuses on Guo Pu’s divination for Wang Dun. Here, although the en- 
counter ends (similarly to TPGJ and other versions) with Wang Dun’s anger, Guo 
Pu manages to vanish before he can be executed. Also, in this version Guo Pu is 
joined in Wang Dun’s presence by another master of esoterica, Xu Sun # #, and 
the two vanish together. This probably accounts for the keen interest shown in Guo 
Pu by the Jingming lineage, on which see also the comment below on HY 1102 (un- 
der “Other material”). 

SDQX 6 opens with a general characterization of Guo Pu’s learning and in- 
terests that parallels TPGJ. It then moves to his studies with the divination expert 
Guo Gong # (no relation to Guo Pu), from whom Pu received a Writ from the 
Azure Bookbag (? Qingnang zhong shu # %& ** #—perhaps simply “a book from an 
azure bookbag”) in nine fascicles; equipped with this text, the passage says, even 
diviners as skilled as Jing Fang or Guan Lu would have been no match for Pu. The 
entry ends by noting that a disciple of Pu’s, one Zhao Zai # #{, once managed to 
sneak a peek at this text, but before he could read any of its contents it was con- 
sumed by flames. 

SDOQX 14 contains a version of the story of Guo Pu’s divination on behalf of 
Hu Mengkang, governor of Lujiang. 


‘Translation text 
YJQO. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


For Guo had attained the Way of escape by means of a simulated 
corpse: T'PGJ has: “For Pu had attained the Way of martial liberation” (bing jie zhi 
dao  j# Z 4), Earl of Water Transcendents: This locution appears not only 
in TPGJ/LWMS but also in YJOO 110 (see below). 


2. An Eastern Jin high official during the reigns of Emperors Yuan, Ming, and Cheng; his biogra- 
phy appears in JS 65. 
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Other material 


YJQO 110/14b—15 cites a hagiography for Guo Pu from Dongxian zhuan. Briefer 
than the TPGJ item, it is mostly taken up with Pu’s dream divination for Wang 
Dun and subsequent execution by him and ends by noting his attainment of shyie 
and his “current” status as 7K (ili 44. 

BKLT 31/12b contains a brief excerpt about Guo Pu, but its source is 
unidentified. 

HY 1102 1/17b—18b gives the hagiographic viewpoint on Guo Pu that was for- 
mulated within the Jingming Dao movement. Not surprisingly, this version of his 
story emphasizes his filial piety. Within the Jingming pantheon, Guo received the 
title Jian Dushi jun & & &f #. 


Co. Huang Hua 


Sources 


XYBZ 1/12a-b; SDQX 17/13b-14< (citing Baopuzi); TDTJ 5/11a—12a; LWMS 
10/1tb—2a; SKOS 4/7b-8a. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS and SKQS both seem to derive from TDTJ. SDOX is slightly longer and 
more detailed than XYBZ, and TDT] is longer and more detailed still; both briefly 
and in similar terms quote a scripture (“# #8 % .. .”) attributed to Huang Hua (or 
perhaps just named for him), of which no version seems to have come down to us. 


‘Translation text 


XYBZ. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


Master Nine Numina: SDQX omits “nine.” Turning Back the Years: XYBZ 
and TDTJ have huannian, which I translate thus; SDQX has Auanyuan, “returning 
to the origin.” Fetal breathing: TDT] adds the art of “interior vision” to this list. 


C7. Huang Jing 


Sources 


XYBZ 2/18b (source unidentified); TDTJ 12/12a—b; LWMS 10/1b—2a. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS = TDTJ. TDT] is over five times as long as XYBZ and gives additional 
details ranging from Jing’s place of origin (Wuling, in modern Zhuxi district, Hubei 
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Province), his youthful studies and offices, and his practices (here the Vermilion Star 
is visualized at the entrance to his mountain cave dwelling, and he is said to have 
circulated pneumas, abstained from grains, subsisted on his saliva, practiced em- 
bryonic breathing and interior vision, summoned the /iwjia and jade maidens, and 
swallowed talismans of yin and yang) to his discourses to a young man named Wang 
Ziyang who comes seeking instruction. His teaching involves concentrating on a 
particular star in the Great Pass (Daguan) constellation, visualizing it as inhabited 
by a vermilion lad in a vermilion court, which one is to visit in order to have one’s 


body refined and purged of the Three Corpses. 


‘Translation text 


XYBZ. 


C8. Li Xiu 
Sources 


XYBZ 1/12b; TDT] 5/12a; LWMS 10/2b; SKOS 4/8b. 


Comments on sources 


TDTJ is quite similar to XYBZ but adds a bit more information. LWMS and SKOS 
are identical to TD'T]. 


‘Translation text 


XYBZ. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


A book in thirty sections: TDT] gives forty sections, and also a title: Daoyuan 
(The Origins of the Way). 


Other material 


In its hagiography of his pupil, the female transcendent tZhu Yi, YCJXL 6/14b9— 
1545 includes information on Li Xiu. 


C9. ‘Taixuan nii 
Sources 
YCJXL 6/16a—17< (citing no source); XYBZ 1/13b; TPGJ 59.4 (citing iixzan zhuan); 
SDOQX 5/18a (citing Nixtan zhuan); TDTJH 5/2a-b (citing no source); LWMS 
7/1a-b; SKQS 4/10b—11b. 
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Comments on sources 


TPGJ and TDTJH both follow YCJXL quite closely, with only slight and in- 
significant variations in wording that seem mostly reflective of changes in idiom 
over time. (One begins to suspect that where TPGJ, in its “Section on Female Tran- 
scendents” [Niixian lei + (il) 42], cites “Niixian zhuan,” what it really may be citing 
is a copy of YCJXL from which perhaps the title might have been missing. Also, 
one sees the same close similarity but not complete duplication in wording among 
YCJXL, TPGJ, and TDTJH in the case of Dongling Shengmu and in other cases 
of female adepts.) But SDQX, based on a text of the same title (?) as the TPGJ en- 
try, reads quite di erently; it 1s quite a bit shorter and notes that her final celestial 
ascension took place on Embracing-the-Calf Mountain. LWMS is based on TPGJ. 
SKQS, although very similar to LWMS/TPGJ in content, di ers in wording. 

XYBZ, as is often the case, reads as if it were created by summarizing a longer 
account. Nothing in it is inconsistent with YCJXL (except that it has her bereaved 
not of her father [ fu %] but of her husband [fw *] during her youth), but it is 
only a fraction as long. It is the only version (before LWMS and SKQS) to claim 
Traditions as its source. 


‘Translation text 


XYBZ. 


C10. Tianmenzi 
Sources 


XYBZ 1/11b; TPGJ 5.5; YYQO 109/17b—18a; SDQX 17/tb—2a (citing Wangshi shen- 
xian zhuan); TDTJ 5/1t0ob; LWMS 8/6a-b; SKQS 4/7a-b. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS = TPGJ; SKQOS is quite similar, with slight variations of wording. YJOQ, 
SDOQX, and TDT] are also closely similar to these. In these versions, almost all of 
the hagiography consists of quotations from an unnamed scripture attributed to 
him; the passages stress yin-yang and five-phase correlations. XYBZ, the earliest 
source, does not quote or mention a scripture, and so it is briefer. 


‘Translation text 


XYBZ. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


Wang Gang: YJQQ, SDOQX, and TDT] write Gang as fl; all other sources 
. is 
give Ai. 
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C11. Wang Cizhong 


Sources 


GZJ 2/13b; TDTJ 4/15b—16a. 


Comments on sources 


TDT] is more detailed than GZJ, but the story is essentially the same, with the ad- 
dition of the emperor’s regret (hence the mountain’s name) and the note that “the 
villages and hamlets there have never stopped making 0 _ erings to” Cizhong. 


‘Translation text 


GZJ. 


C12. Wei Boyang 


Sources 


TPYL 662/6a (citing SDZN); XYBZ 1/20a; TPGJ 2.4; YJQO 109/5a—6b; SDOX 
12/16b—17a; LeiS 3/8b—ga; GZJ 2/13b; TDTJ 13/13a-15a; XPL 2/8b—ga; LWMS 
1/12a~13a; SKOS 2/6b—7b. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS = TPGJ. SKQS is identical in wording neither to TPGJ nor to YJQQO but 
is Closer to the latter and probably was based on it. 

TPGJ and YJQQ have the same content as XYBZ and are also mutually quite 
similar; but their narrative style is, as usual, considerably more detailed than 
XYBZ, and there are two significant di erences in content: (1) TPGJ and YJOQO. 
make it clearer that the initial “deaths” from the elixir were staged as deliberate 
tests of his disciples, only one of whom, surnamed Yu, passed; and (2) TPGJ ends 
thus: “Boyang wrote the Cantong qi and the Wuxing xianglei 7. {7 44 #2, three fas- 
cicles in all. What they discuss is the Changes of <hou, but actually they only bor- 
row the lines and simulacra (yaoxiang % &) of that work in order to treat the 
subject of making elixirs. But scholars/Confucians (ruzhe) of the world, ignorant 
of the matter of divine elixirs, mostly comment on it in terms of yin-yang the- 
ory, and thus stray from and miss its meaning altogether.” YJQO concludes with 
a similar statement, but the titles and lengths of the works are given as they ap- 
pear in XYBZ and the modifier “deep[er]” () is inserted before “its meaning” 
in the final clause. 

SDOQX gives the same story but ends at the point of noting the two weaker dis- 
ciples’ regret, without going on to mention Wei Boyang’s writings. 

LeiS and GZJ are—unusually for these texts—summaries of the whole plot and 
not just one or two excerpted sentences without context. GZJ adds a cryptic line 
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at the end: %& # VA A Fl (“so he [the faithful disciple, not named here or in LeiS] 
wrote a letter to say farewell [to the other two]”?). 

TDTJ begins by giving a version that, except for occasional minor di erences 
of phrasing, is identical to YJQQ, It then cites another version (1448 ff.), then an- 
other (1g4br __.), and concludes with a note by Zhao Daoyi praising Wei Boyang 
for making his knowledge widely available in writing instead of harboring it in 
secret. 

XPL gives a somewhat brief version of the story; then, in its closing comments, 
it mentions by name the scholarly or Confucian (ru) commentators who failed to 
grasp the true meaning of Wei Boyang’s Cantong qi. 

Bumbacher, “Shenxian,” 759, points out that a version of the Wei Boyang story 
is quoted from Shenxian zhuan in Peng Xiao’s preface to his HY ggg (dated 947) and 
that this version di ers markedly from that in TPGJ. I have not yet checked this 
source; it should be compared to XYBZ. 


‘Translation text 


XYBZ. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


A native of Wu: YJOO adds (and other texts are similar): “He was the son of an 
illustrious house [and probably not “of the Gaomen clan,” as Needham (Science, 
5-350) takes this passage; cf: Sawada, Shinsenden, 354], but by nature he loved arts 
of the Dao and was unwilling to serve in office. So he secluded himself in his res- 
idence and nourished his nature. No one in his own time knew where he had come 
from; they said that he was only concerned with healing commoners and nourish- 
ing his body. [But] . . .” (the story then turns to his entering the mountains and syn- 
thesizing an elixir). Wuxtang let: As pointed out above, TPGJ gives the title as Wu- 
xing xtanglet. 


Other material 


A similarly named figure, in the context of a string of citations from other ha- 
giographies (including Traditions), appears to be mentioned at TPYL 671/7a. But 
the attribution of this particular passage is unclear—it would seem to be to the 
Liexian zhuan—and, furthermore, the name is garbled. The passage reads: “As 
for Ji # Boyang’s [sic] nine methods of transcendence, the Prince of Huainan 
obtained part of the texts relating to them but could not understand these. ‘They 
are mentioned in his Qinxin sanpian % 1%) = ff.” There is little reason to think 
this a Traditions citation, and Wei Boyang as well as the Cantong qi are usually 
dated—perhaps incorrectly—to the mid-second century c.£. (Needham, Science, 


53:50 f). 
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G13. Yin Heng 


Sources 


XYBZ 1/12b1-3; TDTJ 5/12a; LWMS 10/2a-b; SKQS 4/8a. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS = TDTY, except for one dropped character. Likewise, SKOQS = TDT]J, ex- 
cept for one character substitution. 


Comments on sources 


TDT] gives the following rhymed verse (of varying line lengths) as the gist of Yin 


2, 6C 


Heng’s “scripture”: 


The Way of ordering the self lies in cherishing one’s spirit as a treasure. 

The art of nourishing one’s nature dies going in but is born coming back out. 
He who is able to practice this constantly will last as long as Heaven. 

He has merely to seek life in response to life, and thus will perfect life. 

Using iron to order iron is called perfection; 

Using the human to order the human is called divine. 


‘Translation text 


XYBZ. 


C14. Yin Si 


Sources 


TPGJ 13.8; SSGJ 12/131; TDTJ 34/11b; LWMS 9/12b—18a. 


Comments on sources 


TPGJ and SSGJ are very similar, with slight di erences of wording most of which 
do nota ect the meaning; each edition has one phrase that the other lacks. TDTJ 
is briefer than these. LWMS 1s based on TPG]. 


‘Translation text 


TPGJ, except as noted below. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


Yin went out to have a look: Reading chu 4 , per SSGJ, in favor of TPGJ’s mu 
El. No: Added from SSGJ. 
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C15. Yuzi 


Sources 


XYBZ 1/11b-12a; TPG] 5.6; YJQO 85/6a~—7a (no source cited), 109/16b—17b; 
SDOX 2/14b (citing Baopuzi); LeiS 3/7a; GZJ 2/11b; TDTJ 10/7a—8a; LWMS 
8/6b—7b; SKOS 4/6a~7a. 


Comments on sources 


LWMS = TPGJ. TPGJ, YJQO 85, and YJQQ 109 are all closely similar to one an- 
other, although not completely identical; they are more detailed and elaborately 
worded than XYBZ, giving, for example, a lament the Jade Master was supposed 
to have uttered over people’s self-destructive thirst for worldly possessions and ad- 
ditional special abilities (one of which is pointed out in footnote 44 to the main 
text). The apparent quotation in YJOQO 85 1s part of that work’s anthology of pas- 
sages on shyie, and it, unlike YJOO 109, XYBZ, or TPGJ, adds that term in the last 
line of the entry when narrating Yuzi’s ultimate fate. 

SDOQX 1s brief, focusing on Yuzi’s many marvels; but it, like all sources discussed 
so far, locates his final ascension at Mount Kongtong, LeiS extracts and paraphrases 
only the matter of the mud horses; the same is true of GZJ, which is headed “Mud 
Horses.” ‘TDTY sticks closely to the TPGJ/YJQO version and was probably based 
on YJQQ 109. SKQS, which gives his surname as 4 , is close in content and word- 
ing to TPGJ and YJQO 85 and 109, of which it may represent a paraphrase. 


‘Translation text 


XYBZ. 


‘Textual notes to the translation 


Zhang Zhen: TPGJ and LWMS give his surname as Wei # . The Jade Master 
(Yuzi): TPGJ and LWMS add here (with virtually identical passages in YJOO 85 
and 109): “In his youth he delighted in studying the classics. King You of Zhou 
summoned him [to serve] but he did not emerge. He sighed: ‘Once people are born 
into this world, each day they lose a day; they are one cycle farther from life and 
one cycle closer to death. Yet they crave only wealth and status, and are ignorant 
of nourishing their natures and allotted life spans, and when their life spans run 
out and their pneumas stop, they die. Though their position reach that of king or 
minister, though they pile up a mountain of gold and jade, what will these benefit 
them when they lie in ashes and dust? Only divine transcendents who have gone 
beyond this world can be without limits.’” The Mulberry Master (Sangzi): 
TPGJ, SDOX, and SKQS give this teacher’s name as Zhang #& Sangzi, but YJQQ. 
85 and 109 agree with XYBZ in giving simply the sobriquet Sangzi. 


Items Attributed to Shenxian zhuan 
Excluded from ‘This ‘Translation 


Material on the following adepts is attributed to Traditions in some sources, but in 
each case, for the reasons explained below, I judge that the attributions are erro- 
neous and that these materials cannot have formed part of Ge Hong’s text. 


1. Fan Mo je #& 


TPYL 669/6a, a mere 23 characters long, appears to be the only passage about 
this adept attributed to Shenxian zhuan. The passage gives him a title in the celestial 
hierarchy (already an indication that the passage is probably of Shangqing origin), 
credits him with having ingested the Rainbow Phosphor Elixir, and notes that he 
compiled the hagiography of Lady Wei. 

Fan appears several times in ZG (7/16b3, 7/1obi0, 8/gb2). lam unsure whether 
he is also the figure identified as Fan Qiulin E # in this text, at 13/12a8 (where 
Fan Otulin receives transmission of the Yupeijindang jing) and 13/12b3. 

Robinet (Révélation du Shangging, 2:399n1) points out that Fan’s authorship of 
Lady Wer’ hagiography is stated at ZG 7/1ob and in HY 167, 5b, and that “le 
TPYL 669.6a rapporte la méme chose en reprenant les terms de HY 167, mais 
en les attribuant au Shenxian zhuan, ce qui est probablement une erreur d’intitulé.” 
I concur. 


2. Huang Ziyang # FY 
TPYL 662/4b attributes the following text to Shenxian zhuan: “Huang Ziyang when 
young knew the way of long life. He secluded himself on Boluo Mountain {# ¥ 1h! 
for more than ninety years, eating only peaches and drinking from rocky springs. 


1. I have no information on its location. 
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Later he met Sima Jizhu 4] % # = 2 who gave him eight methods conducive to 
transcendence. And so he transcended the world and departed as a transcendent.” 
LWMS 10/tob matches the entry but drops the final phrase and erroneously gives 





Huang’s surname as Dong #. 

That the passage is extremely similar to one in ZG 5/ga8—gb1 (cited in XYBZ 
2/20b-21a and SDQX g/2ob), coupled with the paucity of early attributions, leads 
me to conclude that the TPYL quotation is misattributed. (For the way of long life 
ZG 5/9a8 gives “the wonder [miao >] of long life”; for eating only peaches and 
drinking from rocky springs ZG 5/ga9—10 gives “eating only peach skins and 
drinking the yellow water from inside rocks [4 # # 2K].”) The ZG passage makes 
him a person of Wei times (and Tao Hong jing adds in a note that this is “the Wei of 
the Six Kingdoms period, not the Wei era that followed the Han”). At ZG 12/3br 
Huang Ziyang is mentioned as one of the otherworldly companions of Ge Xuan 
(along with Xie Zhiyjian and Guo Shengzi). TDTJ 12/13a has an entry similar to the 
above in content butdi erent in wording, the sources for which are, as usual, unclear. 


3. Liu Shang 2) A 


HLSS 13B/35b attributes a fragmentary passage on this figure to Traditions. SDOX 
16/15b—16a also cites Traditions for material on him. 

But the HY index indicates he lived during Tang. Other items: YJOO 113B/24a— 
a5b cites Xu xian zhuan #4 “i 8; TDTJ 38/ga—10b. 


4. Ping Zhongjie F 4# fi 


SDOX 6/17a cites ZG on him; TDTJ 17/8a does as well. These match a passage 
in extant ZG 14/ga6—gb1. LWMS 10/8b attributes a passage identical to these to 
Traditions. LWMS is thus the earliest and the only collection or edition to attribute 
the passage to Traditions. Note that TPYL 662/6b cites a small entry on him from 
SDZN; it di ers from the above material but not completely. 


5. Qing Pingji + F 
YJQO 85/7b—8a collects material on him but cites no source; TDTJ 12/6b does 
so as well. LWMS 10/5b is identical to YJQQ except that (1) it omits +4, after the 


2. Sima Jizhu first appears in the historical record as a major figure in Sima Qian’s chapter on di- 
viners (SJ 127/3215~21). Liexian zhuan seems to have once contained a hagiography of him, no longer 
extant. He also bulks large in the Shangqing hagiographic tradition as an early alchemical practitioner; 
in ZG 14/174, for example, he is listed among those “whose corpses stank when they had qua _ ed the 
nine-cycle elixir, from whose bodies maggots streamed when they had swallowed a spatulaful of it” (see 
Strickmann, “On the Alchemy,” 131). (He is also mentioned elsewhere in ZG: 5/garo, 5/16a10, 10/6b1, 
14/12b2.) 
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first clause and (2) it has (correctly) fe] where YJQQ has f4] in the penultimate 
clause. And LWMS is identical to TDTJ. So TDTJ was almost certainly based on 
YJQQ, and LWMS was almost certainly based on TDT]J. 

There is no way to tell what the source for the YJQQ passage may have been 
(Qing does not appear in the extant ZG), but in the absence of any attribution of 
this item to Traditions prior to LWMS, I reject it. 


6. Su xiangong #& “ili (= Su Dan) 
TPGJ 13.5 attributes a hagiography on him to Traditions; LWMS 9/6b—ga is based 


on it. 

TPGJ is the only pre-Ming text to attribute any material on him to Traditions. 
Materials that seem to concern the same figure are cited from other works in var- 
ious sources, such as XYBZ 1/15a (citing a #& # 12); YJQO 110/12< (citing Dong- 
xian zhuan); SDQX 4/2a and 8/tb (citing a work called Chenjiang th YL #2); and 
TDTJ 11/1ob—14< (citing, as usual, no source at all). Note that TPGJ also cites an- 
other version (you yt shuo yun... ), this one (unlike the first version, in which he is 
simply identified as “Su xiangong’’) concerning Su Dan. This version is cited from 
a text called jf] ## 1@, and it matches the hagiography in the extant Dongxian zhuan 
as collected in YJQO, Note also that LWMS has a note at the entry’s end point- 
ing out that the content of what it quotes di ers from what TPYL cites about him 
(4] tk 14% ...). That citation is indeed to be found at TPYL 661/4a; the cited 
text is titled #f # 12, and the passage is of definite Shangqing provenance—see 
Robinet, Révélation du Shangqing, 2:365-68. (A figure named Su Lin appears to be 
mentioned only once in ZG [10/6a], as a master of a method of showy.) 

Now, there 1s another passage quoted in TPYL (at 662/3b) about this Su Lin (zz 
Zixuan $ %), an adept of Zhou times, and that passage is attributed to “Ge Hong’s 
Shenxian zhuan.” It appears to be about the same figure as the Su Lin of Shangqing 
lore, but it concerns only his arts of transformation and long-distance travel (he 
procures fish for his indigent mother, etc.) and does not mention any of the ancient 
figures or the esoteric texts and techniques featured in the TPYL 661 passage. Nev- 
ertheless, I assume that this passage, like the other one, is probably of Shangqing 
origin and does not represent an otherwise lost Shenxtan zhuan narrative. 


7. Taizhen furen K BK A 


Hagiographic texts on her include YCJXL 4/1a—tob (citing no source); TPGJ 57.1 
(citing Shenxian zhuan); SDQX 18/3b (citing Baopuzi); and TDTJH 3/3a-b. 

Although TPGJ lists Yraditions as its source, it is extremely close in content to 
YCJXL and varies only slightly in its wording. In other places where TPGJ and 
YCJXUL are closely similar, TPGJ usually identifies a Miixzan zhuan as its source, and 
I believe that it was actually citing a (perhaps untitled) copy of Du Guangting’s ha- 
giography of female practitioners. This hagiography is extremely long. 
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TDTJH is quite short. SDQX, claiming some version and part of the Baopuzi 
as Its source, is also very short, and nothing concerning Taizhen furen 1s to be found 
in the extant Inner Chapters. 

Bumbacher (“New Results,” 6—7) takes the hagiography to be of genuine Shen- 
xian zhuan provenance. He is encouraged to do so in part because, he says, a por- 
tion of the text given in TPGJ is also cited in Li Shan’s commentary to the Wen- 
xuan (WX) from Shenxian zhuan—a citation I have not yet located. But, aside from 
its highly atypical length, this hagiography contains an apocalyptic schedule not 
remotely like anything known in the rest of Ge Hong’s writings and probably drawn 
straight from a post-Yang Xi Shanggqing text (rather than the other way round), 
the Santian zhengfa jing (see HY 1130, 6/3b—4b; SDZN g/1a—4b; YJOO 2/4b—8a; 
Robinet, Révélation du Shangging, 2:87—91).° I therefore exclude it from this transla- 
tion, though granting that it may have been inserted into some version of Shenxian 
zhuan postdating Ge Hong. 


8. Wang Bao £ & 


TPYL 669/6a attributes the following passage to Shenxian zhuan: “The Perfected 
One of the Pure Void (Qingxu zhenren i# J H A), Wang Bao, styled Zideng + 
& , was the seventh-generation descendant of Wang Ling f% , Marquis of An King- 
dom during the Former Han. The Lord of the Way Who Oversees Transcendents* 
presented him with two dou of Cloud-Emerald Yang-Water (2 #% fy x) [and] 
Cinnabar Fat for Astral Flight.° After Bao ingested them, he could see things at a 
great distance, appear and disappear at will, and summon hosts of spirits.” 

Other texts on Wang Bao include the following. 

SDOX 9/154 and 14/1a (in both instances citing Wangshi shenxian zhuan). SDQX 
g tells of his being visited one night on Mount Hua by the Perfected One of the 
Grand Bourne A * H A, who takes pity on his earnest but thus far fruitlesse — orts; 
he is invested as the Perfected One of the Pure Void, with responsibility for minor 
a airs of the cavern-heavens. SDOQX 14 tells of the same episode, concentrating 
on the god’s arrival scene and his effloriate speech to Wang Bao. 

TDT] 14/8b-—12b is quite long and detailed and seems to be based primarily on 
the hagiography quoted in YJQO 106/t1a—8a. Here is anthologized a lengthy Qingxu 
zhenren Wang jun neizhuan i kz HA EF W 1, said to have been authored by his 
disciple, Wei Huacun, who was herself the preceptress of Yang X1. ‘This text asso- 
ciates him with two methods: “ingesting the cloudy sprouts of the four bournes” 
(on which see also Robinet, Révélation du Shangging, 2:357) and ingesting “green 
essence.” Robinet, Révélation du Shangqing, 2:369—73, helpfully discusses the text; she 


3. Iam here indebted to a personal communication from Stephen Bokenkamp. 

4. Zhuxian dagjun =. (li 2 F ; this title does not appear in ZG. 

5. I have no information on these substances. The whole phrase reads:_yunbi_yangshui chenfer danyu 
erdou. 
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questions its provenance. Unfortunately she does not address the TPYL 669 cita- 
tion of Traditions concerning Wang Bao. 

XYBZ 2/13< cites five lines from [a] _£ 34 #8 on Wang Bao. It identifies his fa- 
ther, Kai, as an Elder at the Han palace. It gives his age on entering Mount Hua 
as thirty-one and gives a version of the revelation scene there; later, it says, he went 
to West Citadel Mountain and studied under Lord Wang of Assimilated Perfec- 
tion #4 H = #, from whom he received “all the various Shangqing methods.” 

MSZ 10/3b—4b and HY 171, 6b, contain entries on Wang Bao as well. SDOX 
13/14b cites a brief ZG passage on him. 

The TPYL passage attributed to Traditions, with its title Perfected One and in 
other respects, has a strong Shangqing flavor, although I have not yet located its 
true source text. I do not believe it was part of Ge Hong’s Shenxian zhuan. Wang 
Bao is important in the Shangqing pantheon and is mentioned quite a few times 
in ZG, beginning at 1/2b7, where he is ranked in the higher bureaucratic echelons. 
At 2/1a4__., itis he who bestows in Yang Xi the new Shangqing dispensation re- 
garding sexual practices (unless this Qingxu zhenren is a scribal error for Qingling 
# zhenren, one of Yang Xi’s more active spirit-interlocutors). 

That said, there are pre-Shangqing traditions about Wang Bao. Han shu and Shyi 
contain several passages on him. Huayang guozhi 10/713, a brief biographical notice, 
presents him solely as a literary figure and official. Bowu zhi item 84 (p. 26) reads: “In 
the third year of the huangchu [Emergence of the Yellow] reign era of Wei Emperor 
Wu, the Chief Commandant of Western Wudu, Wang Bao, submitted as tribute 
twenty-four catties of ‘stony gall.” In the fourth year, he submitted three more cat- 
ties’ worth.” This Wang Bao may well be adi erent and unrelated figure, however. 


9. Xiao Jingzhi # # Z 


GZJ 2/142, the only text to attribute material about him to Traditions, quotes the 
following bizarre passage: “Xiao Jingzhi was digging in the ground when he found 
[what appeared to be?] a human hand, moist, fresh, and white. He cooked and ate 
it. When asked what sort of thing it was [that he was eating, he replied that] it re- 
sembled’ a [type of ] fungus.” 

I reject this passage principally not because of its strangeness but because of the 
paucity of attestations. The odds that an authentic quotation from an early Shen- 
xtan zhuan could have been preserved only in this rather insignificant and late work 
are very slim. 


10. Xiao Shi # # 


TPYL 662/4) is the only text (to my knowledge) to attribute material on this figure 
to Traditions. Xiao Shi is mentioned (along with Qin Gao, another transcendent fea- 


6. Shigan = chalcanthite, used in some alchemical recipes; see Sivin, Chinese Alchemy, 287. 
7. Reading {% for the text’s [A]. 
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tured in the extant Arrayed Traditions) in NP 3/49 (Ware 58), but the story quoted in 
TPYL is almost identical in wording, and identical in content, to the Arrayed Tradi- 
tions hagiography of this figure (see HY 294, 1/17a-b, and Kaltenmark, Lie-sien 
tchouan, 125-27). So I conclude that TPYL misattributes this text to Traditions. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Abbreviations 


The abbreviations by which traditional Chinese source texts in part 3 and a few 
other works throughout (such as NP, DKW) are cited are listed below, in Works 


Cited by Abbreviation. 

AcA Acta Astatica 

ArA Artibus Asiae 

AsF Asiatische Forschungen: Monographienreihe zur Geschichte, Kultur und 
Sprache der Volker Ost- und Zentralasiens (Universitat Bonn) 

AM Asia Major 

AS Asiatische Studien 

BEFEO — Bulletin de Ecole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient 

BMFEA — Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities 

BSOAS Bulletin of the School of Onental and African Studies 

CEA Cahiers d’Extréme-Asie 

CL Chinese Literature: Essays, Articles, Reviews 

EC Early China 

HAS Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies 

AIR ENstory of Religions 

HY Combined Indices to the Authors and Titles of Books in Two Collections of Taoist 
Literature. Ed. Wang ‘Tu-chien. Harvard-Yenching Sinological Index Series, no. 
25. Beijing: Yanjing University, 1925. (Texts in the Zhengtong daozang {the Daoist 
canon of the zhengtong reign period (1436-49) and the Xu daozang jing [scriptures 
supplementary to the Daoist canon] are cited by the number assigned in the 
Combined Indices except when cited by abbreviation.) 

JA Journal Asiatique 

JAOS Journal of the American Onental Society 

JAS Journal of Asian Studies 

JCR Journal of Chinese Religions 


o 
oo 
oo 
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MIHEC Mémoires de l'Institut des Hautes Etudes Chinoises, Collége de France 


MS 


MTB 


Monumenta Serica 
Memoirs of the Research Department of the Toyo Bunko 


PEFEO Publications de l’Ecole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient, Paris 
SUNY State University of New York 


T 


Taisho shinsha daizokyo. Ed. Takakusa Junjird and Watanabe Kaikyoku. Tokyo: 
Daizokyodkai, 1924-35. Texts are cited by number or abbreviation. 


THGH Toho gakuho 


THSK 


TR 
TS 


Ware 


Toho shakyo 

Toung Pao 

Taoist Resources 

Tang Studies 

(See entry Ware in list of secondary works.) 
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421 
441 
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Dongzhen taiwei huangshu tiandi jun ie jing jinpang suing MA ABSA HA GR 
& oH 

Shangging qionggong lingfei liujia zuoyou shangfu Lf BE BRAT EA LF 
Yuanshi wuliang duren shangpin miagjing et TeRERALHAWADA 
Dongxuan annie Zhenling — uBR WR 

Qingwei xianpu ¥ 4K A # 

Taiwei lingshu ziwen langgan huadan shenzhen shangjing K th BHR MRE BAH 
KLE 

Dongzhen taiwei huangshu jiutian balu zhenwen 1 BA KB SAAN M 
Xiuzhen shishu & H+ # 

Guang Huangdi benxing ji FR & 7 AK AT 5 

Liexian zhuan 9 (i 12 

Zhoushi mingtong ji 2] KE i zt 

Taishang dongxuan lingbao zhenyi quanjie falun miagjing K _L Wl KB BH — Bh HE Ae 
yy AG 

Taishang xuanyi zhenren shuo quanjie falun miagjing KE K — HA BH, Bh aR IK He e> E 
Taishang dongxuan lingbao chishu yujue miagjing KL FEE E KS ERY 
Taishang lingbao hongfiu miezui xiangming jing KE BE HIKER AE 

Taishang lingbao wufu xu KL BO HH Fe 

Huangting neying yujing zu @ EA E EE 

Dengzhen yinjue & FL SH 

Dongxuan lingbao wuyue guben zhenxingu MKB ERRAKAH 

Shangging housheng dagjun ligt _ i 4% 32 #2 FF 42 

Taiji Ge xiangong zhuan K iB (li A 18 
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993 
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955 
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999 
1044. 
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1160 
1170 
1171 
1176 
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1179 
1196 
1211 
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1305 
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Taishang laojun taisujing Kk HH KK E 

Taishang laojun kaitian jing KL 4 HK 

Taishang laojun xucou ziran bengijing KL 4% i HE A A AK RE 
Han tianshi shijia RK PH HE RK 
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Xiuxing bengi jing 47 A # HE 

Taizi ruiying bengi jing KF Fa FE AK HAE 
Zhong bengi jing FAK x HE 

Hongming ji 4), 

Bianzheng lun ## JE at 


Works Cited by Abbreviation 


Bai Kong liutie 4 7< ti. By Bai Juyi, augmented by Kong Chuan. Rept. of 
Ming ed. 2 vols. ‘Taibei: Xinxing shuju, 1969. 


BPZWP — Baopuzi waipian 48, Ab F Fb fH. By Ge Hong. HY 1179. 


BITSC 


CTS] 


CX] 


DKW 


FYZL 


GZJ 


HHS 
HLSS 


Beitang shuchao At, "& #% >. Comp. Yu Shinan. Facsimile rept. in 2 vols. of 
1888 ed. Taipei: Wenhai chubanshe, 1962. 

Caolang shijian % * 3 %&. 4. vols. Rept. Taibei: Guangwen shuju, 1971. 
Chuxue ji #1 & #2. Comp. Xu Jian et al. Modern recension by Si Yizu. 3 
vols. continuously paginated. Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1962. 

Dai kanwa jiten K # 48 # BL. Comp. Morohashi Tetsuji. 13 vols. Tokyo: 
Taishtkan shoten, 1957-60. 

Fayuan zhulin JE Ft FR MK. Comp. Shi Daoshi. T 2122. 

Ganzhu ji 4 #& &. Facsimile rept. of Ming ed. Taibei: Taiwan shangwu 
yinshuguan, 1970. 

Hou Han shu 4% % @ . Zhonghua shuju ed. 

Hailu suishi ¥$ 3% # = . Facsimile rept. of Ming wanli period woodblock 
print ed. Taibei: Geda shuju, 1969. 


HWDNZ — Han Wu Di neizhuan 2 & % 18. HY 202. 
HWDWZ = Han Wu Di waizhuan 1% KF 4b 1B. HY 293. 


LeiS 


LWMS 


Lei shuo #8 #,. Facsimile ed. of Ming ed. Beijing: Wenxue guji kanhangshe, 
1955- 

Longwei mishu #8, F #& # . Comp. Ma Junliang. N.p.: Shidetang, 1796. 

Gu xiaoshuo gouchen & /) $4, J . Comp. Lu Xun. Beijing: Renmin wenxue 
chubanshe, 1954. 


MQJz 


MSZ 
NP 


QMYS 


SDQX 
SDZN 
SGZ 
SJZ 


SJZY 
SKQS 
SLF 


SSGJ 


TDIJ 
TDTJH 
TPG] 


TPHY 


TPYL 


XDL 
XPL 
XYBZ 
YCJXL 
YJQQ 
YWLJ 


ZG 
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Mengqiujizhu R 5K & Z=. Comp. Xu Ziguang. Congshu jicheng chubian series. 
Shanghai: Shangwu yinshuguan, 1940. 

Maoshan zhi # \) %. HY 304. 

Baopuzi neipian jiaoshi 48, A) F W fe 7K 7%. Ed. Wang Ming, Beijing: 
Zhonghua shuju, 1985. 

Qimin yaoshu RK, ¥ Fit. Congshu jicheng chubian ed. Shanghai: Commercial 
Press, 1935~37. 

Sandong qunxian lu = ye] 8 (il) 2K. Comp. Chen Baoguang. HY 1238. 
Sandong zhunang = i HR BE. HY 1131. 

Sanguo zhi = El &. Zhonghua shuju ed. 

Shuijing zhu 7 #E YE. By Li Daoyuan. Ed. Dai Zhen. Taibei: Shijie shuju, 
1988. 

Shiji zhengyi © #2 IE #%. Zhonghua shuju ed. of Shiji. 

Siku quanshu VE je & =. 

Shiler fu = 49 Ft. Facsimile rept. of Ming woodblock print ed. ‘Taibei: Geda 
shuju, 1969. 

Suishi guangyi pe HF Fe #2. Congshu jicheng chubian series. Shanghai: Shangwu 
yinshuguan, 1939. 

Lishi zhenxian tidao tongjian Fi + 4 #2 28 RB. HY 206. 

Lishi zhenxian tidao tongjian how 4% & . HY 208. 

Taiping guangji KF f& a2. Comp. Li Fang et al. Rept. in Xiaoshuo congshu 
daguan series. Shanghai: Saoye shanfang yinhang, 1930. 

Taiping huanyuji K EF z2.. Comp. Yue Shi. Facsimile rept. Taibei: 
Wenhai chubanshe, 1963. 

Taiping yulan KF 41%. Comp. Li Fang et al. Facsimile rept. of Shangwu 
yinshuguan 1935 printing from a Song copy. 4 vols. Bejing: Zhonghua shuju, 
1992. 

Wen xuan X #. Comp. Xiao Tong, commentary by Li Shan. Beijing: 
Zhonghua shuju, 1977. 

Xiao Dao lun & #4 Hp. In Guang Hongming ji Fe 5), FA & (T2103), 143¢-152¢. 
Xuanpin lu % wo #. Comp. Zhang Yu. HY 780. 

Xianyuan bianzhu (ii 9, 4% HK. Comp. Wang Songnian. HY 596. 

Yongcheng jixian lu ¥% 3% E ( $&. Comp. Du Guangting. HY 782. 

Yunji qigian 2 %& + #%. Comp. Zhang Junfang, HY 1026. 

Viwen leiju # X #4 HR. Comp. Ouyang Xun. Modern recension by Wang 
Shaoying. 2 vols. continuously paginated. Beying: Zhonghua shuju, 1965. 
Zhen'gao ¥ # . HY 1010. 
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Bowu zhi 18 4 by Zhang Hua 
Bowu zhi paozheng. Ed. Fan Ning. Beying: Zhonghua shuju, 1980. 

Fengsu tongyi JA (8 Hh %& by Ying Shao 
Fengsu tongyt jraozhu. Ed. Wang Liqi. 2 vols. continuously paginated. Beying: Zhonghua 
shuju, 1981. 

Gaoshi zhuan & + 124 by Huangpu Mi 
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Xinjiao Soushen jt. Ed. Yang Jialuo. ‘Taibei: Shijie shuju, 1982. 
Yaolan % %§, by Lu Ji 
Kengding Han Wei congshu ed. 
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tute Smnological Index Series, supp. 20. Harvard University Press, 1956. 
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Bokenkamp, Stephen R., 5n5, 7n13, 18, 73, 213, 
259456, 303 

Boltz, William G., 305n61 

Boluo Mountain, 547 

bones and physiognomy (guxiang), 140, 266, 346 

Book of Changes (Yying), 169, 201, 2350378, 336, 
368, 369 

Book of Documents, 47 

Book of Mountains and Seas (Shanhai jing), 173n135, 
245N413, 364, 

Book of Odes, 233 

Bo Shanfu, 297; sources and translation texts for, 
485-86 

bottle gourds, 164-65 

Bourdieu, Pierre, 6 

Bowu zhi (Zhang Hua). See Treatise on Curiosities 

Bramble Mountain (Jingshan), 348, 348n214 

Bronze Mountain, 286 


Brown, Peter, g2n250 

bu dao zhi shu, 173n134. 

Buddhism: adept-lay relations compared with, 
265; Ge Hong borrowing from Buddhist 
legends, 209-10; and the seven jewels, 
31gnitt; on sexual abstinence, 31, 184; Shi 
Daoshi’s Fayuan zhulin, 378; stele inscriptions 
as source of hagiographies, 106 

bugang (walking the Mainstays), 74n199, 250, 
250434 

Bumbacher, Stephan, 122, 122n11, 122n12, 
123n18, 126, 365n19, 544, 550 

Bu tiangang jing (Scripture on Walking the Celestial 
Maunstay), 250 

Bu Yan, 256, 256n448 


Cai Dan: as boasting of achieving transcen- 
dence, 96; explaining his failure, 206; Znner 
Chapters on, 179n153, 215; on Liu An, 76—77, 
239; on Master of the Dao of Central 
Yellow, 292n 

Cai Jing: attaining the Dao on Maid Ma 
Mountain, 270n498; shyie of, 60, 260, 266; 
Wang Yuan at home of, 28, 260-64, 266-67; 
on Wang Yuan’s activities, 76, 268 

Cai Mengbi, 383 

Cainii, 175, 175n141 

calamus (sweet flag; changpu), 115, 243N410, 341, 
341193, 342 

Cantong qi (Kinship of the Three) (Wei Boyang), 369, 
543, 544 

Cao Cao (Wei Emperor Wu): Dongguo Yan 
arrested by, 301; Ji Zixun summoned by, 172; 
Wei led by, 228n344; and Zuo Ci, 279-81, 
283, 284 

Cao Pi, 168, 268 

Caotang shyian (Cai Mengbi), 383 

Cao Zhi, 150-51, 284 

cassia (cinnamon; guz): Jian Keng ingesting, 173, 
183; medicinal uses of, 173n135; moon as- 
sociated with, 25, 173n135; stony cassia, 27, 
287, 287n2, 320 

ceban (tablets of command), 69 

Cedzich, Angelika, 53 

Celestial Master tradition: acupuncture and 
drugs prohibited in, 149; on chambers of 
quietness, 217; divination prohibited in, 214; 
Ge Hong knowing of, 10; Laozi as conceived 
in, 194n206, 205; and Li clan, 213-14, 216, 
217, 229; and Liu Bei, 228n344; on Lords 
Who Control the Earth, 80; on sexual 
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abstinence, 31, 184; Supreme Purity scrip- 
tures on, 35; and Zhang Ling, 115, 354-56 

Celestial Pillar Mountain. See Heaven’s Pillar 
Mountain 

Celestial Thearch, 257, 258 

celestial transcendents (anxian), 34, 59, 75, 70-77 

Celestial Writings in Large Characters of the Three 
Sovereigns (Sanhuang tianwen dazi), 135n9g, 136 

Celestial Writings of the Three Sovereigns (Sanhuang 
tianwen), 52, 72 

celibacy, 31, 183-84 

Central Scripture on the Yellow and White (Huangbai 
zhong jing), 286 

Central Slips on Laozi’s Origins (Laozi bengi 
zhong pian), 200, 200n241 

cereals. See grains 

Chang E (Heng E), 323, 323n121 

chang pu (sweet flag; calamus), 115, 243N410, 341, 
341193, 342 

Chao Fu, 287; cassia eaten by, 1740135, 287; 
comments on, 287-88; sources and trans- 
lation texts for, 479; and Wei Shuqing, 273 

charts, 61-69 

Charts of the Perfect Forms of the Five Marchmounts 
(Wuyue zhenxing tu), 66-67, 72, 135n8, 136, 
397-98, 504 

Chen, Commander, 78-80, 214, 258, 263-64, 
268, 457-60 

Chen Anshi, 137~38; alternate foods eaten 
by, 24; aristocratic patron of, 94; comments 
on, 139; Declarations of the Perfected on, 109; 
material in Traditions before year 500, 127031; 
sources and translation texts for, 388-89 

Chen Baoguang, 383 

Chen Bo, 311 

Chen Chang, 297—98; aristocratic patron of, 945 
comments on, 298; healing by, 93n251, 298; 
as neither eating nor drinking, 24, 297; 
sources and translation texts for, 486-87 

Chen Dan, 94n, 259-60, 265, 457-60 

Cheng, Mount (Chengshan), 225, 225n331 

Cheng Wei’s wife, 1394.0; comments on, 140— 
41; material in Traditions before year 500, 
127N3I; practicing arts of transcendence, 89; 
sources and translation texts for, 389-90 

Cheng Wuding, 360-63; aristocratic patron 
of, 94; comments on, 363; as earthbound 
transcendent, 77; shiie of, 69, 362-63; sources 
and translation texts for, 537; on Weaver Girl 
and Herder Boy, 267n486 

Chen Jiefang, 268, 457-58, 459 
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Chen xiangong (Transcendent Sire Chen), 255 

Chen Yongbo, 360; sources and translation texts 
for, 536-37 

Chen Yuanjing, 383 

Chen Zihuang, 298; atractylis eaten by, 134n4, 
298; early version of hagiography of, 298n26; 
sources and translation texts for, 487 

Chickenhead Mountain ( Jitou shan), 159n8q, 
248, 248n426 

chyiao (purple mineral; gum lac; red gum; 
zikuang), 290n15 

Chiling Zhangren (Elder of the Crimson 
Numen), 452-53 

Chi Songzi. See Master Redpine 

Chasongzi jing (Scripture of the Master Redpine), 49 

Chixing (Vermilion Star), 366, 366n25 

Chixuzi (Master Redbeard), 150n59 

Chi Yuanjie, 314, 343, 344 

chrysanthemums, 25, 289, 290 

Chuci (Songs of Chu), 4n3, 233, 243n410 

Chuxue ji (Xu Jian), 379 

cthuang (female yellow; orpiment), 71, 199n235, 
290nI5, 358 

cinnabar: in alchemical elixirs, 45-46; for 
apotropaic daggers, 71; Ban Meng taking 
liquor and, 295; in elixir for expelling the 
three corpses, 52; Flower of Cinnabar, 43; 
Ge Hong wishing to be near, 16; in the Gold 
Liquor, 37; in Grand Mystery talisman, 203; 
Huang Chuping living beside Cinnabar 
Stream, 309n71; in Jade Pillar Elixir, 75; 
Kong Anguo ingesting, 311; in Li Shaojun’s 
technique, 32n48; in Maoshan, 477; for 
promotion to transcendent, 76; in Red 
Spring Divine Elixir, 334; in Scripture on the 
Elixir of Grand Purity, 37; in Scripture on the 
Elixirs of Nine Tripods, 4.2, 443 in talismans, 
65, 69; Wang Zhen’s procedure for steaming, 
343, 344; Xu You and Chao Fu obtaining, 
287 

cinnamon. See cassia 

circulation of pneumas (ximgqi), 20-21; by Bo He, 
133, 133n3; by Kong Anguo, 311; and fazx1, 
365n23; by Zuo Ci, 279, 279n530 

Clear Regulations from the Four Bournes (Syi mingke 
Jing), 180n162 

Cloud Frost Elixir, 322 

cloud-mother (_yunmu; mica), 174n136; in eight 
minerals, 199n235; Gong Song ingesting, 
363; Han Zhong on, 244; Jian Keng ingest- 
ing, 173; Liu Jing ingesting, 250; in Never- 


End pellets, 233; Wei Shuqing ingesting, 270, 
274 

Cloud Terrace Mountain (Yuntai shan), 216, 
216n298, 353 

Cold Elixir (handan), 44 

communities, adepts and, 92-94 

Compliant Elixir (roudan), 44 

comprehensive Account of Customs (Fengsu tongyt) 
(Ying Shao), 104, 105n14, 112, 238 

Concealed Transcendent (_yzndun xian), 77, 294 

Concealing and Guarding [ Oneself] (Yin shou jt), 
180n159 

Confucianism: Ge Hong arguing for dao over ru, 
83-84; Ge Hong contrasting Zuo Ci with, 
285-86; Kong Anguo and, 114-15, 311n79, 
313; old text versions of classics, 313; tran- 
scendence quest undermining social order 
of, 89. See also Five Classics 

Confucius: and Laozi, 200-202, 207, 211; 
miraculous conception legends, 209. See 
also Confucianism 

consistency, assumption of, 120 

coptis root (huanglian), 149, 14955, 288 

Crane Cry Mountain, 350, 350n220 

cranes, 175n140, 192, 193 

Crump, J. [., Jr., 159n87 


cuisines, alternative, 25-30 


Dai Gongbo, 408-9 

Dai Meng (Yan Ji), 298-99; atractylis eaten 
by, 134n4; comments on, 299-300; name 
changed by, 59n146; sources and translation 
texts for, 488-89; and Yin Gui, 530, 531 

Daizong, Mount, 337 

danhua (Flower of Cinnabar), 43 

danwu (elixirs chamber), 40-41 

Dao, the: Ge Hong arguing for dao over ru, 
83-84, 87-88; Ge Hong on daoshi, 95-96; 
Ge Hong on life and, 8; Grand Purity as 
designation of, 33 

Daode jing. See Laozi 

Daoism: Ge Hong as Daoist, 6; Ge Hong 
on Daoists confining themselves to teach- 
ings and precepts, 85; transcendence and 
longevity associated with, 6; Warring States 
classical texts dominating perceptions of, 
gg, 100 

daoshi, 95-96 

Daoxue zhuan, 17023, 119 

daoyin. See guiding and pulling 

Daozang jinghua, 122n13 


dark learning (xuanxue), 84 

Da Wa, 312 

death: dying as bureaucratic process, 47-49; 
“mistaken summons” stories, 49, 51, 57N141; 
religious response to, 3-4; timing of one’s, 
49-52. See also immortality; resuscitating the 
dead 

Declarations of the Perfected (hen’ gao): on atractylis, 
134n4; and authorship of Traditions, 119, 120; 
on Bao Jing, 296-97, 297n21; and Maming 
sheng, 326; on Master of the Dao of Central 
Yellow, 292n; on Mozi, 114; Traditions con- 
trasted with, 109-10; on white stones, 293n4; 
on Xian Men’s tomb, 291; on Zuo Ci, 284. 
See also Tao Hongjing’s commentary on 
Declarations of the Perfected 

Deng Yue, 16, 17 

DeWoskin, Kenneth J., 4n4, 159n87 

dian (projection), 43, 140 

Dianlun, 284, 

Dictionary of Official Titles (Hucker), 131 

dietetics, 21-30 

Difei shan (Earth’s Lungs Mountains), 133, 
133n2, 148, 317 

ding Spirits, Six, 72, 73-75 

Dipper, pacing the, 230, 232 

Director of Allotted Life Spans (Siming), 
246n419; altering the registers of, 52; in 
bureaucratic system of life and death, 47; 
good and evil deeds marked by, 50, 51; 
summoning, 72, 73; three corpses reporting 
to, 49, 245-46 

Discourses on Salt and Iron (Yantie lun), 32 

dishang zhuzhe (Agent Above the Earth), 78-80, 
258, 263 

Disputations on the Way (Biandao lun) (Cao Zhi), 151 

divination, 72-73, 140, 214, 283, 365 

Divine Elixir (shendan), 43-44, 208 

Divine Elixir of Gold Liquor ( jinyi shendan), 285 

Divine Husbandman, 195, 195n210, 209 

Divine Methods in Five Sections (Shenfang wupian), 245 

Divine Talisman (shenfu), 43 

dixian (earthbound transcendents), 59, 75, 77-78 

dixia zhu (Agent Beneath the Earth), 80, 80n216, 
2g7n2I 

dog, 22 

Dongfang Shuo, 341, 341191, 345 

Dong Feng, 141~45; alternative foods eaten by, 
24; aristocratic patron of, 94, 145; Bo He as 
disciple of, 133-34, 146; comments on, 145 
46; healing by, 93n251, 143-44, 145, 390-91, 
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392; largess distributed to poor by, 93n253, 
337, 391; material in Traditions before year 
500, 127n31; rain predicted by, 93n254, 144, 
391; resuscitating the dead, 93n252, 142, 145, 
390, 391; shive of, 65, 143, 143N41; sources 
and translation texts for, 390-93 

Dongguo Yan, 300-301; comments on, 301; to 
Mount Kunlun, 214; Rong Cheng’s method 
of riding the woman practiced by, 284, 301; 
sources and translation texts for, 490-91 

Donghai region, 164, 167 

Donghai xiaotong (Young Lad of the Eastern 
Sea), 350, 350n223, 356 

Dong Jing, 300; as seldom eating, 24, 300; 
sources and translation texts for, 489-90 

Dong Jing, Governor, 187 

Dongling shengmu. See Holy Mother of 
Dongling 

Dong Zhong, 363; sources and translation texts 
for, 537 

Dong Zhongshu, 114, 223-24, 224327, 226, 227, 
34! 

Dou, Han Empress, 203 

Dragon Hill Mountain, 149 

Dudbridge, Glen, 100, 116n 

Du Fu, 383 

Du Guangting: on Embracing-Calf Mountain, 
339n177; on Laozi as Ritual Master of the 
Mystic Center, 194n206; on Xu Fu, 256n450; 
Yongcheng jixian lu, 379 

dungia, 231-32 

Durrant, Stephen, 114, 330, 509 

Dushi, 272-74. 

Duzi (Calf Master), 310073 


earthbound transcendents (dixian), 59, 75, 77-78 

Earth’s Lungs Mountains (Difei shan), 133, 
133n2, 148, 317 

East Mountain, 189 

efflorescence of vermilion pills (zhuying wan). 
See vermilion 

eggs, 322, 328, 328n140, 507-8 

Fight Cords (Basu), 234, 234n378 

eight minerals (bashz), 199n235, 236 

Eight Sires, 234-38 

Eight Sires Mountain, 237n389, 240 

Eight Spirits, 83 

eight winds, 338 

Elder of the Crimson Numen (Chiling 
Zhangren), 452-53 

elixirs. See alchemical elixirs 
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elixirs chamber (danwu), 40-41 

Embracing-the-Calf Mountain, 279, 339 

embryonic breathing (fetal breathing; fazx7), 20, 
20nB8, 344, 365, 365n23 

erdan (Victual Elixir), 44 

Erickson, Susan, 86n240 

escape by execution. See bingyie 

escape-by-means-of-a-corpse-simulacrum 
transcendents (shyie xian), 59, 75-76, 78-80 

escape by means of a simulated corpse. See shyjie 

Esoterica (Mit) (Kong Anguo), 115, 313 

Esoteric Scripture on Golden Slips, 198, 198n232 

Esoteric Writings of the Three Sovereigns (Sanhuang 
newwen), 14. 66-69, 72, 136 

excrescences (zhz), 27; anomalousness of, 29; 
of sulphur, 288. See also stony excrescences 

execution, escape by. See bingjie 

exorcism, 64, 321 

Exoteric Traditions of Han Emperor Wu (Han Wu 
Di waizhuan), 375-76; on Li Shaojun, 228; 
on Liu Jing, 250 

expelling and absorbing (tu na zhi dao), 19, 81, 
81n222, 357, 357n 


family, adepts and the, 88—go 

Family [or Lineage?] Records of Li Shaojun (Dong 
Zhongshu), 226, 227 

famine foods, 25 

Fan furen. See Lady Fan 

Jangshi, 6 

Jangzhong zhi shu. See sexual arts 

Fan Li, 77n209, 196, 196n218, 312, 312n83 

Fan Mo, 547 

Fan Qiulin, 547 

Fan Ye. See History of the Latter Han 

Fan zi Firan, 196n218 

Fayuan zhulin (Shi Daoshi), 378 

Feibu jing (Scripture of the Steps of Flight), 110, 394, 
450-5! 

Fei Changfang, 161-64; as Agent Above the 
Earth, 78-79, 80, 162, 165; bamboo sta 
used by, 69, 162, 163, 165, 166-67; Comman- 
der Chen compared with, 268; comments 
on, 164-68; Gu Qiang compared with, 214; 
lore accreting around, 165-68; as master 
of esoterica, 168; rain predicted by, 93n254, 
164, 167; Shen Xi compared with, 258; shite 
of, 75, 76, 165, 230; and Sire Gourd, 69, 75, 
78-79, 161-67, 407-12; sources and transla- 
tion texts for, 407-12; spirits chastised by, 


93n255, 163-64, 167 


Feihuang zi, 358; comments on, 358; sources and 
translation texts for, 534; stony honey used 
by, 27, 358; and Wei Shuqing, 273, 273n513; 
and zihang, 290n15, 358 

female yellow (cthuang; orpiment), 71, 199n235, 
2gont5, 358 

Feng Gang, 148; comments on, 148; material in 
Traditions before year 500, 127n31; and Peng 
Zu, 421; resuscitating the dead, 93n252, 
142n37, 148; sources and translation texts for, 
396-97 

Feng Heng (Feng Junda), 149; comments on, 149; 
healing by, 93n251, 14.9; material in Traditions 
before year 500, 127n31; Rong Cheng’s “art 
of riding the woman” practiced by, 301; 
sources and translation texts for, 397-400 

Fengsu tongyi (Comprehensive Account of Customs) 
(Ying Shao), 104, 105n14, 112, 238 

Fengtu ji (Record of Local Customs) (Zhou Chu), 
266-67 

Jenshen. See body division 

fetal breathing (embryonic breathing; éaix2), 20, 
20n8, 344, 365, 365023 

files a brief (zow an), 68, 241406 

fire, starting the alchemist’s, 41 

Five Categories of Phenomena (Wuxiang lec) (Wei 
Boyang), 369, 543 

Five Classics: Dong Zhongshu studying, 224; 
Ge Xuan as well versed in, 152; Jie Xiang 
mastering, 189; Kong Yuanfang abandoning 
study of, 314; Yin Gui as learned in, 347; 
Zhang Ling on, 349-50; Zuo Ci understand- 
ing, 279 

Five Earls (wubo), 153 

Five Exemplars (Wudian), 234, 2341378 

Five Numinous Treasure Talismans (Lingbao wufi): 
on the eight minerals, 199n235; on escaping 
death by means of a simulated corpse, 54— 
55, 95, 71, 78, 296; on evading death-summons 
process, 52; on grain avoidance, 23~24; on 
Huang Chuping, 105, 309, 310-11; on Hua 
Ziqi, 105, 308; on ingesting pneumas of the 
five directions, 19—20; Jue Li in transmission 
of, 307n67; on Le Zichang, 105, 309, 316, 
356; on medicinals, 82; on Palace of Grand 
Purity, 34; southern traditions exemplified 
in, 32; and Wang Lie narratives, 340-41; 
on yellow essence, 26, 223n323; and Yellow 
Thearch’s tour of the mountains, 161; and 
Zhang Ling, 356 

Five Thearchs, 83, 88, 142n38 


Flower of Cinnabar (danhua), 43 

flowing pearl (Huzhu), 237, 2370385 

food: alternative cuisines, 25~30; avoidances, 
22-24. See also grains; traveling canteen 

Fourviews Mountain (Siwang shan), 156 

Ju. See talismans 

Judan (Subdued Elixir), 44 

Fukui Kojun, 12in1o, 122, 122n14, 126, 265 

Juling fangus, 310n73; Huang Chuping consum- 
ing, 310; Kong Yuanfang consuming, 314; 
Liu Yuanfeng consuming, 358; in Never-End 
pellets, 233; pine resin transforming into, 25, 
310n73; Xiumei gong consuming, 291 

Fuming bao (Scripture on Returning to the Shoots of 
One’s Life-Allotment), 198, 198n230 

fungi: exudations (junzhi), 27, 27n36; and zhi, 27. 
See also fuling fungus 

Fu shu xu (Prolegomena on Ingesting Atractylis), 13414. 

Fu Xi, 194-95, 195n208, 196, 205 


Gaizhu shan (Bamboo Canopy Mountain), 192 

Gan Bao: Ge Hong recommended for appoint- 
ments by, 16. See also Record of an Inquest into 
the Spirit-Realm 

Gan Ji, 301-2; Bo He healing, 136, 302; com- 
ments on, 302~3; as confining himself to 
teachings and precepts, 85; Gong Song 
associated with, 363, 538; Guijun taught 
by, 302, 304, 305; healing by, 93n251, 302; 
sources and translation texts for, 491-92 

Gan Shi, 150; comments on, 150-52; grains 
replaced by, 75, 151-52; healing by, 93n251, 
150; Rong Cheng’s method of riding the 
woman practiced by, 284, 301, 400; sources 
and translation texts for, 400; in Zhang 
Hua’s Treatise on Curiosities, 283, 284 

Ganzhu ji, 382 

Gao, Commandant, 240-41 

Gaoqiu gong (Sire of High Hillock), 288; 
sources and translation texts for, 479-80 

Gaoseng zhuan (Traditions of Eminent Monks) 
(Huijiao), 100 

Gaoshi zhuan (Traditions of Eminent Masters) 
(Huangfu Mi), 113, 188, 226, 288, 307 

Garden of Marvels (Yiyuan) (Liu Jingshu), 268-69 

Ge Chaofu, 110, 405 

Ge Hong: authorship of Shenxian zhuan, 118-21; 
Bao Jing as teacher of, 16, 296; biography of, 
13-17; Celestial Master scriptures known by, 
10; as collector and unifier, 8; as Daoist, 6; in 
Daoist hagiographies, 17; dietetics of, 21-30; 
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evidential value of his writings dismissed, 
9; Ge Xuan as great-uncle of, 13, 157-58; 
marriage to Bao Jing’s daughter, 16, 296; 
nature of religion in works of, 18-97; as 
proto-Daoist, 7; rites of transmission in 
writings of, 40; Supreme Purity scriptures 
building on, 10; Zheng Yin as teacher of, 
14-15, 158. See also Master Who Embraces the 
Unhewn; Traditions of Divine Transcendents 

gen beast, 224 

Ge Ti, 13 

Ge Xi, 13, 157 

Ge Xuan, 152-57; aristocratic patron of, 94; 
atractylis eaten by, 134n4, 152; body division 
by, 154, 15473, 172, 286; comments on, 
157-59; Declarations of the Perfected on, 110; as 
earthbound transcendent, 110; as Ge Hong’s 
great-uncle, 13, 157-58; grains avoided by, 
24, 33, 158; Grand Purity revelations of, 13, 
15, 152, 158; healing by, 93n251, 152, 153; and 
higher grades of transcendence, 158; and 
Huang Ziyang, 548; as master of esoterica, 
158; rain predicted by, 93n254, 155, 402, 403; 
shyie of, 59-60, 78, 157, 158; social context 
of, 158-59; sources and translation texts for, 
401-6; stele inscriptions for, 10718; temple 
cult chastised by, 93n255, 153; Zuo Yuanfang 
as teacher of, 13, 15, 33, 152, 158, 285 

Ge Yue (Yellow Hut Master; Huanglu zi), 303; 
healing by, 93n251, 303; pneumas neutral- 
ized by, 189n186; sources and translation 
texts for, 492-93 

Giant Mountain (Jushan), 231 

ginger, Shu, 191, 280 

God of the Stove (zaoshen), 49 

gold: in alchemical elixirs, 45-47; Bo He fabrica- 
ting, 135-36; Gan Shi fabricating, 151; Li 
Gen producing, 218, 221; in Li Shaojun’s 
technique, 32n48; for promotion to tran- 
scendent, 76; Yin Changsheng fabricating, 
275. See also Gold Liquor 

Goldflower Mountain (Mount Jinhua), 309, 
309n72 

Gold Liquor: Baishi xiansheng using, 293; 
Divine Elixir of Gold Liquor, 285; Grand 
Monad ingesting, 37, 208, 244, 244n412: 
Laozi making available formula for, 199, 
199n237; Scripture on the Divine Elixir of Gold 
Liquor, 276; Zhu Yi and Juedong zi ingesting, 
357. See also Scripture on the Elixir of Gold 
Liquor 
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Gong Chong, 85 

Gong Song, 363; comments on, 363; as earth- 
bound transcendent, 77, 363; sources and 
translation texts for, 537-38 

Gongting, Lake, 269 

good deeds, 50 

Gourd Master. See Hu gong 

Graham, A. C., 86n241, 357n 

grains (cereals): atractylis enabling abstinence 
from, 1344; avoidance of, 22-24; in Five 
Numinous Treasure Talismans recipes, 24; Gan 
Shi replacing, 75, 151-52; Ge Xuan avoiding, 
24, 33, 158; Jie Xiang avoiding, 24, 190; 
Kong Anguo avoiding, 24, 311, 314; Kong 
Yuanfang avoiding, 24, 315; Laozi on avoid- 
ing, 199; Lu Niisheng avoiding, 24, 323; Shen 
Jian avoiding, 24, 333; as synecdoche for 
ordinary foods, 23~24; ‘Taishan laofu avoid- 
ing, 24, 337; Wu Mu eating, 24, 344, 345; Yan 
Qing avoiding, 24, 347; Zuo Ci avoiding, 283 

Grand Harmony Mountain (Taihe shan), 349, 
349n216 

Grand Harmony Repository in the [Heaven] of 
Grand Purity, 251, 252 

Grand Monad (Taiyi): alchemical methods used 
by, 76, 142n38, 175; Gold Liquor ingested by, 
37, 208, 244, 244n412; Fade Tablets of the Grand 
Monad, 68; Laozi concentrating his thoughts 
in Purple Chamber of, 203; and Li Shaojun, 
223, 297;0  erings to, 83, 207; in Shi Xie 
story, 142; and Wei Shuqing, 273 

Grand Mystery Talisman for Concealed Life, 
296 

Grand Mystery talisman for living purely, 203, 
203n249 

Grand Purity alchemical tradition: on dietetic 
practices as preparation for elixirs, 30; on 
escaping death by means of a simulated 
corpse, 53-55, 78; on evading death-summons 
process, 52; on exotic and anomalous sub- 
stances, 26-27; filiation of, 31-33; as formally 
transmitted to Ge Hong, 14; Ge Xuan 
receiving, 13, 15, 152, 158; Grand Purity’s 
meaning, 33-36; Maming sheng in trans- 
mission of, 33, 77, 325-26; methods of, 36— 
37; on profusion of longevity techniques, 
81; rites of transmission in, 40; talismans 
in, 66; talisman texts compared with, 67; 
on vermilion, 233; Yin Changsheng in trans- 
mission of, 33, 276. See also Scripture on the 
Elixir of Gold Liquor; Scripture on the Elixir of 


Grand Purity; Scripture on the Elixirs of Nine 
Tripods 

Grand Purity Elixir, 275, 276 

Grand Purity Scripture of the Divine Pneumas of 
Potable Gold, 53-54. 

Great Year Star (Taisui), 241n403 

Green Citadel Mountain (Qingsheng shan), 212, 
212n286, 275 

Guacang, Mount, 76, 260, 264, 282n538, 477 

Guangchengzi (Master Guangcheng), 159-60; 
comments on, 160-61; sources and 
translation texts for, 406-7; Zhuangzi on, 106, 
112-13 

Guang Han Wei congshu (He Yunzhong), 122-23, 
123n16, 384, 385 

Guan Shuben, 137-39 

Guanzi, 160 

gui. See cassia 

Gui Bo, 85 

guiding and pulling (daoyin): Ge Hong on prac- 
titioners of, 82, 82n223; of Peng Zu, 173, 
173N134, 175, 175040, 178, 182, 183; of Shen 
Jian, 333; of Zuo Ci, 283 

Gui jun (Lord Cassia), 304; comments on, 
304-5; Gan Ji as teacher of, 302, 304, 305; 
sources and translation texts for, 493-94 

gum lac (purple mineral; red gum; chijiao; 
Zikuang), 290115 

Gintsch, Gertrud, 121, 122, 312n84 

Guo Chongzi, 421 

Guo Pu, 364; bingjie of, 59, 71, 364; comments 
on, 364-65; on Master of the Edge of 
Vastness, 273513; and sangtian, 262n471; 
sources and translation texts for, 538-40 

Guo Shengzi, 548 

Guo Wei, 235, 235383 

Guo Zihua, 489 

Gu Qiang, 95-97; asparagus root eaten by, 95, 
150159; in Znner Chapters and Traditions, 119, 
120; and Li A, 119, 212, 214; wealth amassed 
by, 227 

guxiang (bones and physiognomy), 140, 266, 34.6 

Guyi, Mount, 113 


hagiographies, 100-102; as case oriented, 18; 
European lives of saints, 99; on how repu- 
tations of holy persons come about, 95; 
literary status of, g8—100; Traditions of Divine 
Transcendents as, 98-117 

Hailing district, 146 

Halu sushi (Ye 'Tinggui), 383, 


Hall, David, 5n5 

handan (Cold Elixir), 44 

Han Emperor Jing, 91, 203, 305-7 

Han Emperor Wu: birth date of, 267n484; 
Langye Mountain visited by, 229n346; and 
Li Shaojun, 31, 114, 222-25, 226, 227, 437; 
and Li Shaoweng, 225n329; and Liu An, 
446; and Liu Ping, 321; and Queen Mother 
of the West, gr, 134n8, 266n484; and Tai- 
shan laofu, 337; temple to Grand Monad 
built by, 142n38; transcendence quest 
tradition in legends of, 4ng, 28ngg; and 
Wang Xing, 341-42; and Wei Shuqing, 
gi-92, 272; and Wu Yan, 345-46 

Han Empress Dou, 203 

Hanjing tu, 17gn152 

Hlanshu buzhu, 561138 

Han Wu Di waizhuan. See Exoteric Traditions of 
Han Emperor Wu 

Han Wu neizhuan (Inner Traditions of Han Emperor 
Wu), 91 

Han Ya, 151 

Han Zhong, 51, 243, 243n410, 246n421, 248, 356 

Hanzhong, 107, 215n296, 218 

Harper, Donald, 56n138 

healing: by adepts, 93; by Chen Chang, 93n251, 
298; by Dong Feng, 93n251, 143-44, 145; 
390-91, 392; by Feng Heng, 93n251, 149; 
by Gan Ji, 93n251, 302; by Gan Shi, 93n251, 
150; by Ge Xuan, 93n251, 152, 153; by Ge 
Yue, 93n251, 303; by Holy Mother of Dong- 
ling, 93n251, 146; by Li Changzai, 93n251, 
316; by Li Shaojun, 93n251, 223-25; by Liu 
Ping, 93n251, 321; by Shen Jian, 93n251, 333; 
by Shen Xi, 258; by Sun Bo, 93n251, 335; 
by Sun Deng, 93n251; talismans for, 64; by 
Wang Yao, 93n251, 342; by Yin Gui, 93n251, 
348; by Zhang Ling, 93n251, 351-52 

Heaven’s Pillar Mountain (‘Tianzhu shan): 
and Huang Jing, 366n25; Zhang Ling on 
Sichuan mountain, 216n298; Zuo Ci medi- 
tating on Anhui or Shandong mountain, 32, 
3253, 279, 2790531, 284 

heirs, male, 89 

Heixue gong (Sire of the Black Cave), 288-89; 
sources and translation texts for, 480 

Helms, Mary, 97 

He Mengjie, 344 

Hemp Island Mountain (Zhuyu shan), 363, 
363n13 

Heng, Commandant, 240 
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Heng E (Chang E), 323, 323n121 

Herder Boy, 266-67, 266n484 

Heshang gong (River-Dwelling Sire), 305-6; 
commentary on the Daode jing, 306, 306n63, 
307; comments on, 306-7; and Han 
Emperor Jing, 91, 305~7; sources and 
translation texts for, 494-95 

Hetu jiming fu (River Chart Talismans for Recording 
Allotted Life Span), 49 

He Yunzhong, 122-23, 384 

Hidden Scripture (You jing), 293, 29307 

History of the Han (Ban Gu), 225 

ENstory of the Latter Han (Hou Han shu) (Fan Ye), 
378; on Dongguo Yan, 301; on Fei Chang- 
fang, 79, 80, 165-67; on Ji Zixun, 172, 415; 
on Liu Gen, 249; on Luan Ba, 255; on Wang 
Zhen, 344 

Holy Mother of Dongling (Dongling shengmu), 
146; comments on, 146-47; healing by, 
93n251, 146; jealous husband of, 89, 146; 
and Liu Jing, 450; material in Traditions 
before year 500, 127n31; rising from local 
deity to transcendent status, 107; secrecy 
concerning her methods, 109—10; sources 
and translation texts for, 393-94; temples 
dedicated to, 93n256, 146, 147 

honey exudations, stony (shimi zhi), 27, 289, 
289nI4, 358 

Hongbao jing (Scripture of the Swan’s Jewel) (Liu An), 
T41, 234, 239, 2390393 

Hongya xiansheng (Master of the Edge of the 
Vastness), 273, 273N513 

Horsehoof Mountain (Mati shan), 343 

Horse’s Hoofprint Mountain (Maji shan), 14, 33, 
285 

Hou Han shu (Fan Ye). See History of the Latter Han 

Hua, Mount: Bo Shanfu entering, 297; Dai 
Meng entering, 299; false claims of going 
to, 95; Liu Gen entering, 242, 242n408; Lu 
Niisheng entering, 324; Wang Bao entering, 
550, 551; Wei Shuqing on, 89, 272 

Hua Ben, 269 

huaimu (locust tree), 25 

HAuainanzi: Ge Hong drawing on, 105, 112— 
13; and Grand Purity, 33; on lunar cassia, 
173n135; and the Mystery, 8; on regulated 
breathing, 133n3; on Ruo shi, 331; as source 
for longevity quest tradition, 4ng, 6ng; on 
stages of di erentiation, 42 

Huan, Emperor, 205 

huandan (Returned Elixir), 44, 190m188 
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Huandan jing (Scripture of the Cyclically Transformed 
Elixir), 190 

Huangbai zhong jing (Central Scripture on the Yellow 
and White), 286 

Huang Chang, 434 

Huang Chuping, 309~10; brother traces, go, 
309; comments on, 310-11; Five Numinous 
Treasure Talismans on, 105, 309, 310—11; 
sources and translation texts for, 496-98 

Huang Chuqi, 309-10 

Hluangdi jiuding danfa, 356 

Huangfu Long, 449-50 

Huangfu Mi, 113, 188, 226, 288, 307 

Huang Hua (Master Nine Numina; Jiuling zi), 
365-66; and Laozi as Old Master Nine- 
Numina, 195n211; sources and translation 
texts for, 540 

Huang Jing, 366; sources and translation texts 
for, 540-41 

huang jing. See yellow essence 

Huang Li, 348 

huanglian (coptis root), 149, 149N55, 288 

Huanglu zi. See Ge Yue 

Huangshan jun (Lord of Yellow Mountain), 
77, 181 

Huangshi gong (Sire Yellowstone), 219n311, 
313, 313N9! 

Huang xianjun, 421 

Huang Zheng, 96—97 

Huang Ziyang, 547-48 

Huan Jing, 168 

Huan Tan, 140-41, 271 

Hua Tuo, 283, 324 

Hua Ziqi, 307-8; comments on, 308-9; Five 
Numinous Treasure Talismans on, 105, 308; 
sources and translation texts for, 495-96 

Hucker, Charles O., 131 

Hu Gang, 93-94, 232, 233 

Hu gong (Sire Gourd), 161-64; comments on, 
164-68; Declarations of the Perfected on, 110; 
demotion of, 76, 162; and Fei Changfang, 69, 
75, 78-79, 161-67, 407-12; largess distributed 
to poor by, 93n253, 161, 337; name of, 161, 
161ng4; and script of talismans, 62n; sources 
and translation texts for, 407-12; talisman 
collection of, 66, 161; Tang Gongfang as 
disciple of, 107 

Hu Guang, 506 

Huijiao, 100 

huma (sesame), 26n34, 323, 323N124, 344, 345 

Huo, Mount, 15, 279n530, 298, 366, 366n25 


Huo Guang, 481 

Huolin, Mount, 316 

Hushou shan (‘Tiger Longevity Mountain), 317 
Huzi, 16194 


immortality: death and rebirth as, 4n2; quest for, 
3-4. See also longevity 

ingestion: of alchemical elixirs, 45; alternative 
cuisines, 25~30; avoidances, 22~—24; Ge 
Hong’s dietetics, 21-30; of pneumas, 19, 22; 
of talismans, 64. 

In Mockery of Daoism (Xiao Dao lun) (Zhen Luan), 
377 

Inner Book (Netshu) (Liu An), 233 

Inner Chapters of the Master Who Embraces the 
Unhewn (Baopuzi neipian) (Ge Hong): on 
adepts and society, 85-97; on the adept’s 
armament, 60-75; on alchemical elixirs, 
32; on asparagus root, 15059; on atractylis, 
134n4; audience of Traditions distinguished 
from that of, 103; beginning of composition 
of, 15; on body division, 172; on Bo He, 136— 
37; Celestial Masters titles in bibliography 
of, 354; on Chao Fu and Xu You, 287-88; 
on Chen Anshi, 139; on Cheng Wei's wife, 
140-41; on coptis root, 149; in dating Tradi- 
tions, 126; on dunjia, 232; on Fei Changfang, 
165; on Gan Ji, 302; on Gan Shi, 150-52; Ge 
Hong on his authorship of, 118; Ge Hong’s 
predilections expressed in, 116; on Ge Xuan, 
157, 158; on Grand Purity scriptures, 36; on 
guiding and pulling pneumas, 179n152; on 
Gui jun, 304; inconsistencies with Traditions, 
119, 120-21; on Jiao Xian, 188; on Jie Xiang, 
192—94; on Laozi, 205~8; on Li clan, 213, 
216-17; life linked to the Mystery (xwan) in, 8; 
on Li Shaojun, 227; on Liu An, 238-39; on 
Liu Gen, 248; on Li Yiqi, 229; on Luan Ba, 
255; on Lu Ao, 332; on Master Halewind’s 
Elixir Method, 289; on mountains opening, 
340; on Mozi, 329~30; nature of religion in, 
18-97; on Numinous Flight Powder, 300n37; 
on Numinous Treasure Scripture, 308n68; on 
preferred methods for attaining transcen- 
dence, 75-85; on Red Spring Divine Elixir, 
334; revision of, 17n19; on Rong Cheng, 
359; scholars focusing on, 9; on Scripture on 
the Elixir of Grand Purity, 36-37; as summa 
of pre-320 C.E. ideas and practices, 6; on 
timing of one’s death, 49—51; title’s meaning, 
5; on traveling canteen, 221-22; on ver- 


milion, 233; on Wang Yuan, 270; on Wang 
Zhongdu, 271; on Wei Shuqing, 274; on Wu 
Dawen and Li Gen, 221; on Xian Men, 29g0— 
gi; on Yellow Thearch’s tour of the moun- 
tains, 161; on Yin Changsheng, 275~76; and 
Zhang Ling, 354; on Zhao Qu, 278-79; on 
Zuo Ci, 284-85 

Inner Precepts of the Classic of Changes (Yi nejie), 49 

Inner Scripture of Wei Boyang (Wei Boyang neying), 
369 

Inner Traditions of Han Emperor Wu (Han Wu 
neizhuan), 91 

Inner Unity of the Five Pecks, 526 

Inquest into the Spirit Realm (Soushen ji) (Gan Bao). 
See Record of an Inquest into the Spirit-Realm 

insignia (jie), 143039 

In the Pillow (Khenzhong), 141 

Intrigues of the Warring States (Zhanguo ce), 4n3, 
235n382 


Jade, Liquor of (lulz), 199, 199n236 

jade graphs (_yuzt), 68, 70, 257, 258, 454 

jade maidens (_yunii), 243n409; elixirs giving 
power to see, 44; Jade Pillar Elixir and, 75; 
and Liu Gen, 243; and Luan Ba, 453; and 
Lu Niisheng, 324; and Shen Xi, 243n409, 
257, 258, 454; and Xian Men, 290; and Zhao 
Qu, 278, 279 

Jade Master. See Yuzi 

Jade Master’s Leftover Provisions (Yuzi_yuliang), 
371 

Jade Pillar Elixir (_yuzhu dan), 75 

Jade Tablets of the Grand Monad (Tawyi_yuce), 68 

Jiang Bo, 312 

Jiangdong, 15, 31-33 

Jian jing (Sword Scripture), 71-72, 277, 295113, 296, 
2ggn3I 

Jian Keng (Peng Zu), 172-81; on alchemical 
elixirs for celestial transcendence, 76, 77, 
175-76; Arrayed Traditions of Transcendents on, 
173N135, 182, 183, 185; and Baishi xiansheng, 
77, 294; comments on, 182-86; Gaoqiu gong 
as disciple of, 288; as Grand Master under 
the Jin, 173, 182, 185; Heixue gong as disci- 
ple of, 289; Kong Anguo compared with, 
314; Laozi compared with, 207, 208; largess 
distributed to poor by, 93n253, 175; Lilou 
gong as disciple of, 289; names of, 172, 
172n131; Peng Lu jing, 105, 181; sexual cultiva- 
tion methods of, 31, 178-79, 183-85; shrine 
to, 182; sources and translation texts for, 
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416-21; spectrum of self-cultivation methods 
of, 82; stele inscriptions for, 107n18; Xiumei 
gong as disciple of, 291 

Jian Wu, 86 

Jia Ou, 57n141 

Jiao Xian ( Jiao Xiaoran), 186-87; comments on, 
187-88; Ge Hong shifting emphasis in story 
of, 113, 188; largess distributed to poor by, 
93n253, 186, 337; sources and translation 
texts for, 422; white stones eaten by, 186, 188 

Jiaozhi, 16 

Jia Sixie, 377 

Jia Spirits, Six, 73-75, 279 

Jia Yu, 80n218 

Jue (insignia), 143n39 

Signe jing (Scripture on Releasing the Nodes), 179-80, 
180n156 

Jie Xiang (Jie Yuanze), 189-92; comments on, 
192-94; grains avoided by, 24, 190; material 
in Traditions before year 500, 127n31; and 
script of talismans, 62n; shyie of, 192; sources 
and translation texts for, 423-26; talismans 
used for long-distance travel by, 65; temple 
cult chastised by, 93n255; temple dedicated 
to, 93n256, 192, 193 

Jie Yu, 86 

Jie Yuanze. See Jie Xiang 

Jiguge edition, 122 

Ji Han, 15 

Ji Kang (Xi Kang): argumentation in Ge 
Hong’s account of, 111, 112; bingjie of, 112, 
295, 295n16; Ge Hong befriending nephew 
of, 15; and Sun Deng, 336; and Wang Lie, 
338-39, 340-41; on Wang Zhongdu, 271 

Ji Liao (Ji Zixun), 169—-71; aristocratic patron 
of, 94, 171-72; body division by, 86-87, 169—- 
70, 171, 172, 286; comments on, 171-72; in 
ENstory of the Latter Han, 415; and Liu Jing, 
449; resuscitating the dead, 93n252, 169, 171; 
shiie of, 171, 172; sources and translation texts 
for, 412-16 

Jin dynasty, 15, 16 

Jing, Han Emperor, g1, 203, 305-7 

Jingshan (Bramble Mountain), 348, 348n214 

Jing Zhi shu, 189n186 

Jinhua, Mount (Goldflower Mountain), 309, 
309n72 

juyian (slips of gold), 69 

Jungian ji (Records of the Golden Ships), 71 

Jin shu, 1301 

Jin danjing. See Scripture on the Elixir of Gold Liquor 
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Jui shendan (Divine Elixir of Gold Liquor), 
285 

Ji Qiuzi, 320, 320n115, 502 

Jishan (Winnowbasket Mountain), 95, 288 

Jitou shan (Chickenhead Mountain), 159n89, 
248, 248n426 

Siubian jing (Scripture of the Nine Transformations), 
197, 197n222 

Juudan ji jinyin_yi jing (Scripture on Liquor of Gold 
and Silver), 286 

Jiuding danjing. See Scripture on the Elixirs of Nine 
Tripods 

Juudu jing (Scripture of Nine Metropolises), 179-80, 
1790155 

Jwguang dan (Ninefold Radiance Elixir), 221 

Jiuling zi. See Huang Hua 

Siuqiu (Nine Hills), 234, 2340378 

Jiuyi, Mount (Nine Doubts Mountain), 341, 
34.1192 

juzhuan huandan (Nine-cycled Reverted Elixir), 
244, 2Q4A4NATI 

Ji Zixun. See Ji Liao 

Johnson, Mark, 6n1o0 

Juanzi, 1344 

Juedong zi. See Li Xiu 

Jue Li (Lu Li), 105, 307, 307n67, 309 

Julou district, 16 

Jurong district, 13 

Juashan (Giant Mountain), 231 


Kaimingying (Opening and Clarifying), 180n161 

Kaltenmark, Maxime, 26n34, 173n135, 219n3II, 
267484, 356 

Kangfeng zi (Master Halewind), 289; sources 
and translation texts for, 480 

King’s Chamber Mountain (Wangwu shan), 150 

Kinship of the Three (Cantong qr) (Wei Boyang), 369, 
543, 544 

Kirin, 28 

Kleeman, Terry, 213 

Kohn, Livia, 198n228 

Kominami Ichiro, 120-21, 122, 126, 378 

Kong Anguo, 311-12; comments on, 313-14; as 
Confucian practitioner of esoteric practices, 
114-15, 311N79, 313; as graduating to celestial 
transcendence, 77n209; grains avoided by, 
24, 311, 314; sources and translation texts for, 
498-99 

Kong Chuan, 383 

Kongtong, Mount, 159, 159n89, 371 

Kong Yuanfang, 314~15; comments on, 315; 


grains avoided by, 24, 315; sources and 
translation texts for, 499 

Kroll, Paul, 194207 

Kunlun, Mount: adepts headingo _ to, 214-15; 
Dongguo Yan ascending, 301; Laozi leaving 
for, 202, 214; Li A summoned to, 213; Master 
of the Dao of Central Yellow residing on, 
292n; Queen Mother of the West at, 86; 
transcendence associated with, 26; the 
uninitiated visiting, 96; Wang Chong on, 
214n2g1; Wang Yuan residing at, 76, 214, 264 


Lady Fan (Fan furen), 147-48; comments on, 
148; husband and wife practicing arts of 
transcendence, 89, 147, 395, 396; material 
in Traditions before year 500, 127n31; sources 
and translation texts for, 394-96 

Lady Li, 437 

Lady of Grand Perfection. See Taizhen furen 

Lady Wang of Ziwei, 134n4. 

Lady Wei Huacun, 230n352, 547 

Lako , George, 6n1o0 

Langye Mountain, 229, 229n346 

Laosheng, Mount, 316 

Laozi, 194~—204; alchemists raising altars to, 
142n38; bestowing his teachings on Yin Xj, 
202-3, 211; comments on, 204-11; competing 
images of, 204; and Confucius, 200-202, 207, 
211; departure as transcendent, 211; esoteric 
methods of, 211; Five Numinous Treasure 
Talismans for Entering Mountains, 65; 
hagiography of, 82, 106, 111; imperial sacri- 
ficial cult for, 205; Inner Chapters on, 205-8; 
legacy of, 211; miraculous conception and 
birth of, 208-10; to Mount Kunlun, 214; 
name changed by, 197-98, 210; office held 
by, 185, 207; as once-human transcendent, 
210; physiognomy of, 210-11; Scripture on the 
Elixir of Gold Liquor received by, 37; Shen Xi 
sees in heaven, 257, 258; sources and trans- 
lation texts for, 426-31; stele inscriptions for, 
107n18; sword worn by, 71; transformations 
of, 210; as transmitter of talismans, 65, 208; 
in visualization of deities, 68n179; in Warring 
States and Han texts, 204—5; and Yangzi, 
202, QII 

Laozi (Daode jing): Ge Hong on facile readings 
of, 84; and Guangchengzi’s method of tran- 
scendence, 160; Heshang gong studying, 305, 
305n61, 306n63, 307; on meditating on the 
Monad, 246n422; on Never-End, 233; on 


regulated breathing, 133n3; Yin Xi writing 
down, 203, 203n250, 211 

Laozi bengi zhongpran (Central Slips on Laozi’s 
Origins), 200, 200n241 

Laozi bianhua jing (Scripture of the Transformations 
of Laozi), 1g6n219, 431 

Laozi zhongtai jing (Scripture on Laozi in the Embryonic 
State), 198, 19g8n229 

leeks, 22 

leishu, 108, 125, 125N25, 377, 378 

Lei shuo (Zeng Zao), 382 

Lesser Gua Mountain (Xiao Guashan), 282, 
282538, 477 

Lesser Mount Huo, 347 

Level Metropolis Mountain (Pingdu shan), 275, 
275n518 

Le Zichang, 316; comments on, 316; Five 
Numinous Treasure Talismans on, 105, 309, 
316, 356; sources and translation texts 
for, 499-500 

Li A, 21213; comments on, 213~15; and Gu 
Qiang, 119, 212; knowing but refusing to 
speak about the future, 212, 337; largess 
distributed to poor by, 93n253, 212, 229, 
337; Li Babai conflated with, 216, 216n299; 
Li Changzai compared with, 317; shiie of, 
212, 214; sources and translation texts for, 
431-32 

liandan (Refined Elixir), 44. 

Liang Bo, 272, 273-74 

Liang Youdao, 193 

Lian Shu, 86 

Liaodong, 133, 133n1 

Li Babai, 215-16; comments on, 216-18; Li A 
conflated with, 216, 216n299; Li Changzai 
compared with, 318; material in Traditions 
before year 500, 127n31; on Shen Zheng, 
332; sources and translation texts for, 432-33 

Li Boshan, 440 

Li Changzai, 316-17; aristocratic patron of, 94; 
bamboo staves used for shyie by, 69, 229-30, 
316-17, 318; comments on, 317-18; family 
members tracing, 90, 317; healing by, 93n251, 
316; and other adepts named Li, 317-18; 
sources and translation texts for, 500 

Li Chongfu, 440 

Li clan, 213, 216-17, 229, 317 

Li Daoyuan. See Annotated Classic on Waterways 

Liexian zan (Appraisals on the Transcendents) (Sun 
Chuo), 115-16 

Liexian zhuan. See Arrayed Traditions of Transcendents 
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Lieyi zhuan (Arrayed Marvels) (Cao Pi), 168, 268 

Liezi, 42 

Li Fang. See Taiping guang ji; Taiping yulan 

Li Fengmao, 375 

life span. See longevity 

Li Gen, 218~20; aristocratic patron of, 94, 
221; comments on, 221~22; and dian, 140; 
as earthbound transcendent, 77, 220, 221; 
sources and translation texts for, 433-34; 
traveling canteen for, 28, 219, 221-22 

Li Han, 382 

Li Hongfan, 539 

Li Jianguo, 1o5n14. 

Li Kuan, 78n213, 217-18 

Lilou gong (Sire Who Avoided the Tether), 289; 
cassia eaten by, 174n135, 289; sources and 
translation texts for, 480 

Li Ming (Master of Greater Yang; ‘Taiyangzi), 
318-19; comments on, 319; Lu Quan 
studying with, 324~25, 501; sources and 
translation texts for, 500-501; and Yuzi, 
318-19, 371 

Lingbao tradition. See Numinous Treasure 
(Lingbao) tradition 

Lingbao wufu. See Five Numinous Treasure Talismans 

Ling Shouguang, 232; comments on, 233; Hu 
Gang as patron of, 93-94, 232, 233; Never- 
End pellets ingested by, 233, 329; shyie of, 
57-58, 232, 233; sources and translation texts 
for, 440-41 

Lingtai, Mount, 366n25 

Linlu, Mount, 335, 335n167 

Lin Mingdao, 539 

Liquor of Jade (1ui2), 199, 199n236 

Li Shan’s commentary to Wenxuan, 378 

Li Shaojun (Li Yunyi), 222—25; alchemical tech- 
nique of, 32n48; comments on, 225~28; in 
earliest mention of alchemical practice, 31; 
healing by, 93n251, 114, 223-25; Li Shao- 
weng receiving alchemical methods from, 
142n38; and Lu Niisheng, 505; material in 
Traditions before year 500, 12731; shijie of, 
75, 223, 226, 230; sources and translation 
texts for, 434-37; tally used by, 61n153 

Li Shaoweng, 14.2n38, 225n320, 226, 437 

Lishi zhenxian tidao tong jran (Zhao Daoyi), 123017, 
124, 384 

Lisht zhenxian tidao tong jran howi (Zhao Daoyi), 
384 

Little Feather Mountain, 368 

Li Tuo, 216n299 
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Liu An, 233~38; alchemical text published 
under patronage of, 32; argumentation 
in Ge Hong’s hagiography of, 111-12; com- 
ments on, 238-40; debunking of legend of, 
112, 238; demotion of, 77, 239; and the Eight 
Sires, 234-38; Inner Chapters on, 238-39; and 
Liu Xiang, 104, 238-39; as rising up into 
heaven in broad daylight, 102, 237; sources 
and translation texts for, 442-47; temple to, 
237n38Q, 240 

Liu Bei, 228-29, 228n344 

Liu Biao, 281-82, 281535 

liubo, 86, 272n510 

Liu Dabin, 440 

Liu De, 104, 239 

Liu Gang, 109, 147, 395, 396 

Liu Gen (Liu Jun’an), 240-48; comments on, 
248-49; as earthbound transcendent, 77; 
files a brief (zou an), 68; and Han Zhong on 
expelling the corpses, 51; and Mozi’s treatise 
on the five phases, 330; pacing the Dipper 
by, 232; sources and translation texts for, 
447-48; and spectrum of self-cultivation 
methods, 8; talismans written by, 64 

liuhuang. See sulphur 

lugia fumu (mother and father of the six ja), 74n200 

Liu Jing (Liu Taixuan), 249-50; comments on, 
250; and Ji Zixun, 449; methods of, 109, 110, 
394; pacing the Dipper by, 232; as Sire of 
Grand Obscurity, 273513; sources and trans- 
lation texts for, 448—51; traveling canteen for, 
222 

Liu Jingshu, 268-69 

Liu Jun’an. See Liu Gen 

Liu Lin, 147 

Liu Ping, 319~21; aristocratic patron of, 94; 
comments on, 321; healing by, 93n251, 321; 
pneumas neutralized by, 189n186, 320; as 
returning home after long period of religious 
work, go, 321; sources and translation texts 
for, 501—2; stony cassia eaten by, 174n135, 
320; temple cult chastised by, 93n255, 321 

Liu Rong (Master of the Southern Culmen; 
Nanji zi), 322; eggs used in prognostication, 
322, 328n140; sources and translation texts 
for, 502-3 

Liu Shang, 548 

Liu Taixuan. See Liu Jing 

Liu Tao, 457 

Liu Xiang, 99, 102, 103, 104, 238-39 

liuyt m (Six-One Mud), 38, 41, 42-43 


Liu Yuanfeng, 358; sources and translation texts 
for, 534 

Liu Zheng, 322-23; comments on, 323; efflores- 
cence of vermilion pills ingested by, 322, 329; 
sources and translation texts for, 503; travel- 
ing canteen for, 222, 322 

liuzhu (flowing pearl), 237, 237n385 

Li Wenyuan, 334, 513 

Li Xian, 378 

Li Xiu (Master Who Removes Himself to the 
Cave; Juedong zi), 366; comments on, 366; 
sources and translation texts for, 541; as Zhu 
Yi's teacher, 357, 366 

Li Yiqi, 228-29; alternate foods eaten by, 24, 
228; bamboo staves used by, 69, 229; com- 
ments on, 229~30; and Fei Changfang, 409; 
knowing but refusing to speak about the 
future, 228-29, 337; largess distributed to 
poor by, 93n253, 228, 229, 337; Li Changzai 
compared with, 318; material in Traditions 
before year 500, 127n31; as never having a 
family, 89, 228, 229; shyte of, 75-76, 229-30; 
sources and translation texts for, 437-38; 
talismans used for long-distance travel by, 
65n164, 228, 229 

Li Yunyi. See Li Shaojun 

Li Zhan, 297n21 

Li Zhongfu, 230-31; comments on, 231-32; 
largess distributed to poor by, 93n253, 230; 
and Lord Wang, 230, 271; to Mount Kunlun, 
214, 232; sources and translation texts for, 
439-40; and transmission of Grand Purity 
scriptures, 33 

locust tree (huaimu), 25 

longevity: Daoism associated with, 6; dietetics 
for, 21-30; Peng Zu on obtaining, 177; 
pneumas (q7) involved in practices for, 19-21; 
quest for, 3-4; sacrifices ando _ erings for 
obtaining, 83; sexual arts for, 30-31; shyie 
(escape by means of a simulated corpse), 
52-60; surpassing the allotted life span, 47; 
taxonomies of practices of, 81-82. See also 
allotted life span; transcendence 

Longwei mishu, 122, 384, 

Lord Cassia. See Gui jun 

Lord of Yellow Mountain (Huangshan jun), 
77, 181 

Lord Pei, 299, 299n30, 488, 489 

Lords Who Control the Earth (zhidi jun), 80 

Lord Wang of Hongnong, 134-35, 230, 230n352, 
271 


Lord Wang of Xicheng (Xicheng Wang jun), 
265n480, 270, 270n500 

Lord Zhang of Handan, 249, 250 

Lou Qiuzi, 502 

Lu, Mount, 143-44, 252, 252n439 

Luan Ba, 252-54; Cheng Wuding compared 
with, 363; comments on, 254-55; Declarations 
of the Perfected on, 110; documents used for 
issuing commands by, 68; material in Tradi- 
tions before year 500, 127n31; sources and 
translation texts for, 451-53; stele inscriptions 
for, 107n18; temple built for, 93n256, 254; 
temple cult chastised by, 93n255, 253-54; 
328n140 

Luan Da, 151, 227 

Lu Ao, 330-31, 332 

Lu Ban, 310, 310n75 

Lii Gong (Lii Wenjing), 250-53; aristocratic 
patron of, 94; comments on, 252; material in 
Traditions before year 500, 127n31; as return- 
ing home after long period of religious work, 
90, 251; sources and translation texts for, 451; 
transmitting his method to descendent, 89, 
251 

Luhun, Mount, 348 

Lu Li ( Jue Li), 105, 307, 307n67, 309 

Lunheng (Wang Chong). See Arguments Weighed 
in the Balance 

Lu Niisheng, 323-24; comments on, 324; grains 
avoided by, 24, 323; as not returning home, 
g0, 324; sources and translation texts for, 504— 
5; texts transmitted to Feng Heng, 397-98 

Luofou, Mount, 16, 76, 264 

Luo Yanya, 190, 191, 425 

Lu Quan (Woman of Greater Yin), 324~25; 
and Li Ming, 324—25, 501; sources and trans- 
lation texts for, 505-6; and Yuzi, 324, 371 

Lii Shang, 50n117 

Lu sheng, 332 

Liishi chungiu, 22 

Lu Wengsheng, 425 

Lii Wenjing. See Lii Gong 

Lit Xi, 251-52 

Lu Xiujing, 68n180, 119 

Luxuriant Gems of the Spring and Autumn, 114. 


Maeda Shigeki, 303 

Ma gu (Maid Ma), 259-64; comments on, 265— 
70; erotic relationship with Wang Yuan, 267; 
fingernails of, 263, 268, 270; remarking on 
her age, 96, 262; as rising from local deity 
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to transcendent status, 268-70; sources and 
translation texts for, 456-63; stele inscrip- 
tions for, 107, 270; temple for, 270, 270n4.98; 
traveling canteen for, 28, 262, 268; and the 
Weaver Girl, 266-67 

Maiden of West River (Xihe shaonii), 486 

Maid Ma. See Ma gu 

Maid Ma Mountain, 270n498 

Mainstays and Strands (zwo sangang liujt), 247, 
2470424 

Maji shan (Horse’s Hoofprint Mountain), 14, 33, 
285 

Ma Junliang, 384 

male heirs, 89 

male yellow (xzonghuang; realgar), 244n413; for 
apotropaic daggers, 71; in eight minerals, 
199n235; and Feihuang zi, 273n513; Han 
Zhong on, 244; Rong Cheng ingesting, 358; 
for traveling in the mountains, 270 

Maming sheng (Master Horseneigh), 325; 
and Bo He, 388; comments on, 325-26; as 
earthbound transcendent, 77, 326; pacing 
the Dipper by, 232; sources and translation 
texts for, 506-7; in transmission of Grand 
Purity scriptures, 33, 77, 325-26; Yin Chang- 
sheng studying with, 274-75, 326 

Mao Jin, 122-23, 123n18, 385 

Maoshan (Spear Hills), 328, 477, 488n3 

Mao Ying, 326-28; aristocratic patron of, 94; 
ascension to heaven of, 76, 327-28; com- 
ments on, 328; and five exudations, 27n36; 
mushrooms planted on Maoshan, 488; 
pacing the Dipper by, 232; as rising from 
local deity to transcendent, 107, 328; and 
Siming, 246n419; sources and translation 
texts for, 507-8; temples for, 93n256, 328 

martial liberation. See bingyie 

Marvelous Arts (Yishu), 13404. 

Ma Shu, 119 

Master Azure Essence, 176, 183 

Master Guangcheng. See Guangchengzi 

Master Halewind. See Kangfeng zi 

Master Horseneigh. See Maming sheng 

Master Mo’s Treatise on [Arts of] the Five Phases 
(Mozi wuxing jt), 14, 105, 329, 330, 334-35 

Master Nine Numina. See Huang Hua 

Master of Greater Yang. See Li Ming 

Master of Mystic Purity (Xuansuzi), 184n170 

Master of the Celestial Portal. See Tianmenzi 

Master of the Dao of Central Yellow (Zhong- 
huang daoren), 292, 292n 
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Master of the Edge of the Vastness (Hongya 
xiansheng), 273, 273n513 

Master of the Northern Culmen (Beiji zi; Yin 
Heng), 369~70 

Master of the Southern Culmen. See Liu Rong 

Master Redbeard (Chixuzi), 150n59 

Master Redpine (Chi Songzi): Baishi xiansheng 
ingesting elixir of, 292n; as holding office, 
185; and Huang Chuping, 310, 310n75; Mozi 
following, 329; transcendence attained by 
firm will, 510; transcendents going forth to 
join, 291 

Master Redpine’s Almanac of Petitions, 74n200 

Master Ruo, 106, 112-13 

Master Sun (Sun xiansheng), 344-45 

Master Whitestone. See Baishi xiansheng 

Master Who Embraces the Unhewn (Baopuzi) (Ge 
Hong): completion of, 16. See also Jnner 
Chapters of the Master Who Embraces the 
Unhewn; Outer Chapters of the Master Who 
Embraces the Unhewn 

Master Who Has Completed His Striving 
(Wucheng zi), 195, 195n216, 259n458 

Master Who Removes Himself to the Cave. 
See Li Xiu 

Mati shan (Horsehoof Mountain), 343 

Mawangdui texts, 30-31 

May Fourth movement, 100 

medicinals: alchemical elixirs contrasted with, 
30, 58, 82; Jian Keng on, 176; Liu Gen on, 
245; talismans for locating, 64-65; in taxon- 
omy of transcendence practice, 82 

meditating on the Monad (shouyi sishen), 199, 246, 
246n422 

Mei Fu, 56n138 

Men Ben, 234, 234377 

Mengqiu jizhu (Xu Ziguang), 382 

mercury (quicksilver): distilling from lead, 236; 
in the Gold Liquor, 38; and liquid silver, 
237n387; in Master Mo’s elixir, 330; in Never- 
End Pellets, 233; in Scripture on the Elixirs of 
Nine Tripods, 41, 44. See also cinnabar 

mica. See cloud-mother 

Myi (Esoterica) (Kong Anguo), 115, 313 

ming. See allotted life span 

Minshan elixir, 243n410 

miracles, 92, g2n250 

Miscellanies of the Western Capital (Xying zajt), 
174n136 

“mistaken summons” stories, 49, 51, 570141 


Miu Ji, 142n38 


Miyakawa Hisayuki, 268n490 

mo, 28 

mobile kitchen. See traveling canteen 

Monad, meditating on the (showyz sishen), 199, 
246, 246n4.22 

More of Qu Xie’s Records (Xu Qi Xie jt) (Wu Jun), 
168 

mother and father of the six jia (lujia fumu), 
74n200 

Mountain-Concealed Numinous Treasure Methods, 
307-8, 308n68 

mountains: adept’s work carried out in, 60-61; 
atractylis associated with, 134n4; breaking 
azure dragon grass when entering, 74; the 
ill-prepared going into, 96; male yellow for 
traveling in, 270; opening of, 340; as sources 
of nourishing herbs and minerals, 28n39; 
talismans for entering, 64-65. See also by 
name 

Mozi, 329; comments on, 329-30; as earthbound 
transcendent, 77, 329; sources and trans- 
lation texts for, 508-10; Traditions hagiogra- 
phy recasting image of, 113-14. 

Mozi wuxing ji (Master Mo’s Treatise on [Arts of] 
the Five Phases), 14, 105, 329, 339; 334-35 

Mulberry Master (Sangzi), 370, 370043, 546 

mushrooms. See fungi 

Mu tianzi zhuan (Traditions Concerning Mu, Son of 
Hleaven), 214 

Mu Wangzi, 502 

Myriad Ends (Wanbi shu) (Liu An), 174n136, 234, 
2340375 

Mystery (xwan), 8 

Mystic Continent (Obscure Continent; 
Xuanzhou), 367, 367n30 

Mystic Woman (Xuannii), 40, 81n221, 207 

mystic yellow (xwanhuang; Black and Yellow 
Elixir), 41-42, 257, 257452 


name changing, 58-59 

Nan Boda, 310 

Nanji zi. See Liu Rong 

Nanyue, 173n135 

narrative thought, 101-2 

naturalism, Ge Hong’s opposition to, 84-85, 340 
Needham, Joseph, 4n3, 38n75, 262n471 
Neishu (Inner Book) (Liu An), 233 

Never-End pellets (wezyang wan), 233, 329 
New Treatise (Xin lun) (Huan Tan), 140-41, 271 
Niaoshu shan (Bird-Rat Mountain), 149, 398 
Nine Chambers, 1811163, 


Nine-cycled Reverted Elixir ( jiuzhuan huandan), 
244, 244N4 11 

Nine Doubts Mountain (Mount Jiuyi), 341, 
34.1192 

Nine-Floriate Elixir, 477 

Ninefold Radiance Elixir ( jiwguang dan), 221 
Nine Hills ( Fiuqiu), 234, 234n378 

Ning Zhongjun, 244n411 

Niji Mountain, 325, 343 

Numinous Flight Powder, 300, 300n37 
Numinous Treasure Talisman of the Grand 
Mystery for Living in Hiding, 54-55, 55, 277 
Numinous Treasure (Lingbao) tradition: on 





bamboo staves, 70; Ge Xuan in, 110, 405, 
406; in Jurong district, 13; legitimating 
pedigree constructed for, 303; on Siming, 
246n419; stir created by revelations, 109; 
transcendence quest tradition in, 10. See 
also Five Numinous Treasure Talismans 


Obscure Continent (Mystic Continent; 
Xuanzhou), 367, 367n30 

Oceanic Continent (Yingzhou), 134, 134n8 

0 erings, 83, 88, 93, 147, 206-7 

Ofuchi Ninji, 17n19, 354 

Opening and Clarifying (Kaimingjing), 180161 

orpiment (female yellow; czhuang), 71, 199n235, 
290N15, 358 

Outer Chapters of the Master Who Embraces 
the Unhewn (Baopuzi waipian) (Ge Hong): 
beginning of composition of, 15; Ge 
Hong on his authorship of, 118; Ge Hong’s 
autobiography in, 13n1; Ge Xuan not men- 
tioned in, 157; on ru, 84; on Wang Yuan, 
270 

Ouyang Xun, 377 


pacing the Dipper, 230, 232 

paradigmatic thought, 101-2 

patrilineal family, 88—go 

peach sap (lagjiao), 288 

Pearly Scabbard and the Jade Tablet, The, 198, 
198n231 

Pei Songzhi’s commentary to Sanguo zhi, 376; 
in dating Traditions, 127; on reception of 
Traditions, 108-9; Traditions attributed to Ge 
Hong by, 119 

peng bird, 113 

Penglai, 134n8, 226, 261 

Peng Zu. See Jian Keng 

Peng using (Scripture of Peng Zu), 105, 181 
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Penny, Benjamin, 105n14, 122, 122n11, 123n18 

Perfected Writ (zhenshu), 264n478 

Petersen, J. O., 302, 303, 303n50, 304, 304n57, 
493-94 

physiognomy, 140, 210-11, 266, 346 

pine nuts, 278, 314 

pine resin: in adepts’ alternative cuisine, 25; in 
Juling fungus, 25, 310n73; Huang Chuping 
ingesting, 310; Kong Yuanfang ingesting, 
314; in Never-End pellets, 233; for qi refine- 
ment, 34; Zhao Qu ingesting, 278, 279 

Pingdu shan (Level Metropolis Mountain), 275, 
275n518 

Ping Yu, 315 

Ping Zhongjie, 548 

pneumas (qi), 18-21; alchemical transmutation 
of, 31; Grand Purity as realm of pure, 34~353 
ingesting, 19, 22; Jie Xiang neutralizing, 189, 
189n186; longevity practices involving, 19— 
21; reading inborn, 140; translation of, 18-19; 
Zuo Ci using, 283, 285. See also circulating 
pheumas 

poetic works, 115 

Pointers and Instructions (Khivao jing), 180157 

polity, adepts and the, go—g2 

Polygonatum. See yellow essence 

pork, 22 

Pregadio, Fabrizio, 36, 38, 42, 369 

Primal Woman (Yuannit), 142n38 

Primordial Sovereigness (Yuan jun), 37, 76, 175, 
207, 275 

proclamation board (zouban_yz zhang), 68 

projection (dian), 43, 140 

Prolegomena on Ingesting Atractylis (Fu shu xu), 13404. 

purple mineral (gum lac; red gum; chyiao; 
Zikuang), 29015 


qi. See pneumas 

qi (tally), 61 

Qian, Mount, 308, 311 

Qi domain, 253 

Qi Fu, 1730135 

Qiuji, 235, 235n382 

Qimin_yaoshu ( Jia Sixie), 377 

Qin Gao, 185, 551 

Oingjing xiansheng, 421 

qginglong (azure dragon), 74. 

Qing Pingji, 548-49 

Oingsheng shan (Green Citadel Mountain), 212, 
212n286, 275 

quartz, 293n4 
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Queen Mother of the West, 4n3, 86, g1, 134n8, 
214, 266n484. 


quicksilver. See mercury 


raw fish, 22 

reaction vessel, 42 

Read, Bernard E., 293n4 

realgar. See male yellow 

Record of a Fade Tablet (Yuce ji), 68 

Record of an Inquest into the Spirit-Realm (Soushen ji) 
(Gan Bao): on Fei Changfang, 168; on Ge 
Xuan, 159; on Ji Zixun, 172; on Liu Gen, 
249; on Sun Deng, 337; on Xu Tai and Xu 
Wei, 48, 56, 56n139 

Record of Fade Certificates (Yudie jr), 68 

Record of Local Customs (Fengtu jt) (Zhou Chu), 
266-67 

Record of the Ten Continents (Shizhou jt), 4n3, 134n8 

Records of Divine Marvels (Shenyt lu), 147 

Records of the Golden Slips ( Finjian jt), 71 

Records of the Historian (Shit) (Sima Qian): on 
Laozi, 197, 204; on Li Shaojun, 31, 225; 
literary value of, 100; on Lu sheng, 332; 
on Peng Zu, 421; on An Qi, 226; as source 
for longevity quest tradition, 4n3, 6ng; on 
Wang Zizhong, 368; on xingqi, 279N530; 
on Xu Fu, 256n450; on Yellow Thearch’s 
tour, 159n89 

red gum (purple mineral; gum lac; chijiao; 
Zikuang), 290n15 

Red Spring Divine Elixir, 333-34 

Refined Elixir (dandan), 44 

regulated breathing, 133n3 

Ren Fang, 368 

resuscitating the dead, 93; by Dong Feng, 
932252, 142, 145, 390, 391; by Feng Gang, 
93n252, 142n37, 148; by Ji Liao, 93n252, 169, 
171 

Returned Elixir (huandan), 44, 1gom188 

returning coins, 155 

Reverted Elixir of Gold Liquor, 46-47 

River Chart Talismans for Recording Allotted Life Span 
(Hetu jiming fu), 49 

River-Dwelling Sire. See Heshang gong 

Robinet, Isabelle: on Fan Mo, 547; on Ge 
Hong’s thought, gn18; on Supreme Purity 
scriptures, 10, 326; on Sword Scripture, 277; 
Traditions cited by, 121ng; on Wang Bao, 
550-51; on Wang Yuan, 265n480, 270; on 
Zhang Ling, 356n234 

Rong Cheng gong, 358; comments on, 358-59; 


method of “riding the woman,” 284, 301, 
359, 400, 441, 534-35; sexual arts practiced 
by, 95, 184170, 358-59; sources and trans- 
lation texts for, 534-35 

Rong Chong, 85 

Roth, Harold, 113, 122n12, 160 

roudan (Compliant Elixir), 44 

Ruan Cang, 104, 104n2 

Ruan Ji, 516 

Ruo shi, 330-31; comments on, 331—32; sources 
and translation texts for, 510-11 


ru tradition, 14, 83-84, 87-88 


sacrifices, 83 

Sailey, Jay, 505 

sanchong. See three corpses 

Sandong qunxian lu (Chen Baoguang), 126, 383 

Sandong zhunang (Wang Xuanhe), 108, 378 

Sanfen (Three Tombs), 234, 234n378 

Sangtian, 2624.71 

Sanguo zhi: tomb tale in, 174136. See also Pei 
Songzhi’s commentary to Sanguo zhi 

Sangzi (Mulberry Master), 370, 370n43, 546 

Sanhuang. See Three Sovereigns (Sanhuang) 
tradition 

Sanhuang neiwen (Esoteric Writings of the Three 
Sovereigns), 14, 66-69, 72, 136 

Sanhuang tianwen (Celestial Writings of the Three 
Sovereigns), 52, '72 

Sanhuang tianwen dazi (Celestial Writings in Large 
Characters of the Three Sovereigns), 13509, 136 

sanshi. See three corpses 

Sawada Mizuho, 122, 122n14, 219ngII 

scallions, 22 

Schafer, Edward, 133n2, 1g6n218, 247n424. 

Schipper, Kristofer M., 106, 106n17, 10719, 218, 
218n304 

Scripture from [the Realm] of Grand Purity (Taiging 
Zhong jing), 135n9, 136, 179N153 

Scripture of Central Taiging, 179 

Scripture of Divine Medicinals (Shenyao jing), 13414. 

Scripture of Grand Purity (Taiging jing), 135, 136 

Scripture of Great Peace (Taiping jing): on celibacy, 
184n171; and Gan Ji, 85, 302, 303; and Lord 
Cassia, 304; and shyie, ton, 60, 266; and 
transcendence quest, 6ng 

Scripture of Nine Metropolises ( Jiudu jing), 179-80, 
1790155 

Scripture of Peng Zu (Peng Ku jing), 105, 181 

Scripture of the Cyclically Transformed Elixir (Huandan 
jing), 190 


Scripture of the Fade Pendant and Gold Ring (Yupet 
Jindang jing), 299, 299n29, 488, 489 

Scripture of the Jade Seal (Yugian jing), 50, 68 

Scripture of the Master Redpine (Chisongzi jing), 49 

[Scripture of ?] the Mineral Essence and Golden Light 
Talismans (Shying jinguang fu), 299, 29931, 
488, 489 

Scripture of the Nine Transformations ( Jiubian jing), 
197, 197N222 

Scripture of the Steps of Flight (Feibu jing), 110, 394, 
450-5! 

Scripture of the Swan’s Jewel (Hongbao jing) (Liu An), 
T41, 234, 239, 2390393 

Scripture of the Transformations of Laozi (Laozi 
bianhua jing), 1g6n219, 431 

Scripture of the Twelve Transformations of the 
Primordially Engendered One (Yuansheng shierhua 
Jing), 197, 197223 

Scripture of Tianmenzi (‘Tianmenzi), 367 

Scripture of Western Ascension (Xisheng jing), 198, 
198n228 

Scripture on Expelling and Absorbing (Tu na jing), 19 

Scripture on Laozi in the Embryonic State (Laozi 
Zhongtai jing), 198, 19g8n229 

Scripture on Liquor of Gold and Silver ( Fiudan ji jinyin 
yi zing), 286 

Scripture on Releasing the Nodes ( Frejie jing), 179-80, 
180n156 

Scripture on Returning to the Shoots of One’s Life- 
Allotment (Fuming bao), 198, 198n230 

Scripture on the Divine Elixir of Gold Liquor, 276 

Scripture on the Divine Elixir of Grand Purity (Taiging 
shendan jing), 275 

Scripture on the Elixir of Gold Liquor ( Finyi danjing): 
Ge Xuan receiving, 33, 152; methods of, 
37-38; Zuo Ci receiving, 283, 285 

Scripture on the Elixir of Grand Purity (Taiging 
danjing): Bo He obtaining, 67; Ge Xuan 
receiving, 33; methods of, 36-37; Zuo Ci 
receiving, 285 

Scripture on the Elixirs of Nine Tripods ( Fiuding 
danjing): on expelling the three corpses, 52; 
Ge Xuan receiving, 33, 152; on Grand 
Purity, 34; methods of, 39—47; the nine 
elixirs, 43-44; Zhang Ling obtaining, 350, 
350n219; Zheng Yin using, 286; Zuo Ci 
receiving, 283, 285 

Scripture on the Five Elixirs (Wudan), 1891186 

Scripture on the Five Numinous Treasure Talismans. 
See Five Numinous Treasure Talismans 

Scripture on the Nine Palaces, 197, 197n224. 
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Scripture on the Primordial Epochs, 197, 198n226 

Scripture on the Three and the Five, 197, 197225 

Scripture on Transcendence (Xtanjing), 34, 104n2, 
247422 

Scripture on Walking the Celestial Mainstay (Bu 
liangang jing), 250 

Seidel, Anna, 4n2, 9, 69, 121ng, 194n206, 208 

self-protection, talismans for, 64 

sesame (huma), 26n34, 323, 323N124, 344, 345 

sets forth a brief (she an), 68 

seven-jeweled tree, 319, 31gnIII 

Seven Star Powder, 360, 536 

sexual arts ( fangzhong zhi shu), 30-31; change in 
Daoist attitude toward, 312, 312n86; Cheng 
Wei’s wife knowing, 390; Gan Shi practicing, 
400; Han Zhong on, 244; Laozi and, 205; 
Peng Zu practicing, 31, 178-79, 183-85; 
Rong Cheng gong practicing, 95, 184n170, 
358-59, 534-35; in taxonomies of longevity 
practice, 81, 81n221; Zhang Ling practicing, 
355 

Shangqing tradition. See Supreme Purity 
(Shangqing) tradition 

Shangqiu Zixu, 115 

Shanhai jing (Book of Mountains and Seas), 1730135, 
245N413, 364, 

Shan Shiyuan, 489, 530, 531 

she an (sets forth a brief), 68 

Sheathing the Body (Taoxing jt), 180n158 

shendan (Divine Elixir), 43-44, 208 

Shenfang wupran (Divine Methods in Five Sections), 245 

shenfu (Divine Talisman), 43 

Shen Jian, 333; comments on, 333; grains 
avoided by, 24, 333; healing by, 93n251, 
333; sources and translation texts for, 512 

Shen Wentai, 333-34; comments on, 3343 
to Mount Kunlun, 214, 334; sources and 
translation texts for, 513 

Shen Xi, 255-58; and Agents Above the Earth, 
78n215, 258; as ascending to heaven on merit 
alone, 258; celestial transcendents greeting, 
68, 69, 256-57, 453-545 comments on, 258; 
healing by, 258; and Jade maidens, 243n409, 
257, 258, 454; material in Traditions before 
year 500, 12731; as returning home after 
long period of religious work, go, 257; 
sources and translation texts for, 453-56; 
and talismans in Lord Lao’s palace, 62n 

Shenxian zhuan (Ge Hong). See Traditions of Divine 
Transcendents 

Shenyao jing (Scripture of Divine Medicinals), 13404. 
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Shenyt lu (Records of Divine Marvels), 147 

She Zheng, 332; comments on, 332; sources 
and translation texts for, 511 

Shi Bing, 15 

Shi Daoshi, 378 

shigui (stony cassia), 27, 287, 287n2, 320 

Shit (Sima Qian). See Records of the Historian 

shyie (escape by means of a simulated corpse), 
52-60; of Bao Jing, 71, 277, 296; of Cai Jing, 
60, 260, 266; of Cheng Wei’s wife, 140; of 
Cheng Wuding, 69, 362-63; of Dong Feng, 
65, 143, 143n41; of Dong Zhong, 363; of Fei 
Changfang, 75, 76, 165, 230; of Ge Xuan, 
59-60, 78, 157, 158; of Jie Xiang, 192; of Ji 
Liao, 171, 172; and Laozi’s name changes, 
210; of Li A, 212, 214; of Li Changzai’s 
disciples, 69, 229-30, 316-17, 318; of Ling 
Shouguang, 57-58, 232, 233; of Li Shaojun, 
75, 223, 226, 230; of Li Yiqi, 75-76, 229— 
30; low status of, 59; prohibition against 
returning home, go; swords in, 71-72; talis- 
mans in, 58, 65, 69, 71; of Wang Yuan, 260, 
265; Yin Changsheng on ascending to heaven 
in daylight versus, 59, 275. See also bingjie 

shyie xian (escape-by-means-of-a-corpse- 
simulacrum transcendents), 59, 75-76, 78-80 

Shying jinguang fu ( [Scripture of ?] the Mineral Essence 
and Golden Light Talismans), 299, 299031, 488, 
489 

Shyt zhengyt (Zhang Shoujie), 379 

Shilet fu (Wu Shu), 381 

shiliu huang zhi (excrescences of sulphur), 288 

shinao (stony brains), 332, 346 

Shishuo xinyu, 115 

Shi Xie: Dong Feng resuscitating from the dead, 
142-43, 145, 390, 391; as patron of Dong 
Feng, 94; spirit officials escorting him back 
to life, 69 

Shiyi jt (Uncollected Records) (Wang Jia), 437 

Shiyt lun (Treatise on Resolving Doubts) (Cao Zhi), 
150-51, 284 

Shizhou ji (Record of the Ten Continents), 4n3, 134n8 

shouyt sishen (meditating on the Monad), 199, 
246, 246n422 

shrines. See temples 

Shu: ginger from, 1g1, 280; Li clan, 217; Shu Han 
dynasty, 228n344; Zhang Ling entering, 350 

shu. See atractylis 

Shu Guang, 204 

Shuying zhu (Li Daoyuan). See Annotated Classic on 
Waterways 


Shujing, 47110 

Shuofu, 123, 123n18 

Shuoku, 122 

Shuyi ji (Accounts of Strange Things) (Ren Fang), 368 

Si Cheng, 312 

Sui mingke jing (Clear Regulations from the Four 
Bournes), 180n162 

Siku quanshu (Mao Jin), 385; as textual variant, 
122-23, 123nI16 

silk text (sushu), 219n311; Bo He bestowing 
on Gan Ji, 302; divine man bestowing on 
Mozi, 329; Heshang gong bestowing on 
Han emperor Jing, 306; Kong Yuanfang 
bestowing on Ping Yu, 315; of Li Gen, 219; 
transcendent bestowing on Yan Qing, 346; 
two men bestowing on Cheng Wuding, 361; 
Wang Lie discovering, 339; Wei Shuqing 
bestowing on Dushi, 273 

silver: Cheng Wei’s wife fabricating, 140, 141; 
Feng Heng ingesting liquid, 149, 398; Li Gen 
producing, 218, 221; Liu An and liquid, 237, 
2370387; Wu Yan ingesting liquid, 345 

Sima Jizhu, 256, 256n449, 548, 548n 

Sima Qian. See Records of the Historian 

Sima Rui, 15 

Siming, See Director of Allotted Life Spans 

simulated corpse, escape by means of a. 
See shijie 

Sire Black Crow, 421 

Sire Gourd. See Hu gong 

Sire Huodi, 273, 273n513 

Sire of Grand Obscurity (Taixuan gong), 
2730513 

Sire of High Hillock. See Gaoqiu gong 

Sire of the Black Cave. See Heixue gong 

Sire Whitegoat (Baiyang gong), 303, 303n53 

Sire White Rabbit, 289 

Sire Who Avoided the Tether. See Lilou gong 

Sire with Elegant Eyebrows. See Xiumei gong 

Sire Yellowstone (Huangshi gong), 21gn311, 313, 
313ngI 

Sivin, Nathan, 9, 18-19, 38n75, 45, 46 

Siwang shan (Fourviews Mountain), 156 

Six Classics, 201, 201243, 259 

Six ding Spirits, 72, 73-75 

Six jia Spirits, 73-75, 279 

Six-One Mud (ltuyi nt), 38, 41, 42-43 

slips of gold (jinjian), 69 

slips of proclamation (zoujian), 69 

Smith, Jonathan Z., 7n11 

Smith, Thomas, 375 


society, adepts and, 85-97 

Solomon’s seal. See yellow essence 

Song, Mount (Mount Songgao; Songshan), 
27, 95, 223, 223N320, 227, 240 

Songs of Chu (Chuci), 4n3, 233, 243n410 

Soushen jt (Gan Bao). See Record of an Inquest 
into the Spirtt-Realm 

Sovereigness Earth lard, 223-24 

space, demarcating ritual, 40 

Spear Hills (Maoshan), 328, 477, 488n3 

spirits of the time cycle, 72-75 

Spring and Autumn Annals, tgon1g0 

square pupils, 188, 220, 433 

Stein, Rolf A., 69, 165 

stele inscriptions, 106-8 

“Steps of Yu” (Jw bu), 250n434 

stony brains (shinao), 332, 346 

stony excrescences, 27; harvesting, 65; honey 
exudations (shimi zhi), 27, 289, 289n14, 358; 
stony cassia, 27, 287, 287n2, 320 

Strickmann, Michel, 9, 244n411, 326 

Subdued Elixir ( fudan), 44. 

Su Dan (Su xiangong), 549 

Suishi guang ji (Chen Yuanjing), 383 

Suishu, 219n311 

Su Lin, 549 

sulphur (/uAuang): in eight minerals, 199n235; 
excrescences of (shiliu huang zhi), 288; Liu 
Ping ingesting, 320 

Sun Bo, 334-35; aristocratic patron of, 94; com- 
ments on, 335~36; healing by, 93n251, 335; 
sources and translation texts for, 514-15 

Sun Ce, 282 

Sun Chuo, 115-16 

Sun Deng, 336; aristocratic patron of, 94; bingjie 
of, 336, 337; comments on, 337; healing by, 
93n251, 337; largess distributed to poor by, 
93n253, 336, 337; as not eating, 24, 336; rain 
predicted by, 93n254; sources and translation 
texts for, 515—-16 

Sun Quan: and Ge Xuan, 157, 158; and Jie 
Xiang, 192, 426; and Li A, 217; Wu led 
by, 228n344; and yellow essence, 26n33 

Sunii (Unsullied Woman), 81221, 219n311 

Sun xiansheng (Master Sun), 344-45 

Sun Zhen, 135 

suo dimo, 1640109 

Supreme Purity (Shangqing) tradition: on Agent 
Beneath the Earth, 80n216; attitude toward 
Traditions hagiographies, tog—11; and Bao 
Jing, 296-97; Ge Hong’s writings compared 
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with, 7; on Grand Purity, 35; in Jurong dis- 
trict, 13; on Laozi as Thearch-Lord of the 
Golden Porte, 194n207; and Mao Ying, 107, 
328; on Mozi, 330; on Nine-cycled Reverted 
Elixir, 244n411; reception of, 109; and Sima 
Jizhu, 548n; on Siming, 246n419; transcen- 
dence quest traditions in, 10; translation of 
shang and ging, 7013 

sushu. See silk text 

Su xiangong (Su Dan), 549 

sweet flag (calamus; changpu), 115, 243N4.10, 341, 
341193, 342 

Sweetwater Springs, 142n38 

swords, 70~72 

Sword Scripture ( Fian jing), 71-72, 277, 295n13, 296, 
299n3I 


tablets, 61-69 

tablets of command (ceban), 69 

Tai, Mount, 95, 321 

Taihang Mountains, 250, 339 

Taihe shan (Grand Harmony Mountain), 349, 
349n216 

Tayi Ge xiangong zhuan, 4.06 

Taiping guang ji, 381; and Guang Han Wei congshu, 
123; and reception of Traditions, 108; wording 
problems of, 125 

Taiping huanyu ji (Yue Shi), 147, 381 

Taiping jing. See Scripture of Great Peace 

Taping yulan, 378; and reception of Traditions, 
108; textual problems in, 125~-26 

Taiging danjing. See Scripture on the Elixir of Grand 
Purity 

Taging jing (Scripture of Grand Purity), 135, 136 

Taiging shendan jing (Scripture on the Divine Elixir 
of Grand Purity), 275 

Taiging zhong jing (Scripture from [the Realm] of Grand 
Purity), 13509, 136, 179, 1790153 

Taishan laofu, 337; comments on, 338; grains 
avoided by, 24, 337; as returning home 
after long period of religious work, 90, 337; 
sources and translation texts for, 516-19 

Taisui (Great Year Star), 241n403 

Taisu zhuan (Traditions of Grand Simplicity), 293, 
293n8 

Taiwei huangshu (Yellow Writ of Grand Tenutty), 
299; 29932 

taixi (fetal breathing; embryonic breathing), 
20, 20n8, 344, 365, 365n23 

‘Taixuan gong (Sire of Grand Obscurity), 
2730513 
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Taixuan nii (Woman of the Grand Mystery), 
367; sources and translation texts for, 541— 
42; traveling canteen for, 222, 367; and Yuzi, 
367, 371 

Taiyang nii. See Zhu Yi 

‘Taiyangzi. See Li Ming 

Taiyi. See Grand Monad 

Taiyi_yuce ( Jade Tablets of the Grand Monad), 68 

Taizhen furen (Lady of Grand Perfection), 
549-50; and Maming sheng, 326 

Taking No Action (Wuwei jing), 180n160 

talismans ( fu), 61-69; for Agents Above the 
Earth, 78-79; collections of, 66; examples 
of, 62; ingestion of, 64; Jie Xiang reading, 
192, 193; Laozi as transmitter of, 65, 208; 
in shyie, 58, 65, 69, 71; uses of, 64-65 

Tallies [Based on the] Classic of Filiality for Involving 
Spirits (Xiaojing_yuanshen qi), 68 

tally (qi), 61 

Tang Gongfang, 107, 215, 218, 238, 432, 433 

Tao Angong, 267n484 

Tao Hongjing: in documenting Shanggqing texts, 
326. See also Tao Hongjing’s commentary on 
Declarations of the Perfected 

Tao Hongjing’s commentary on Declarations of 
the Perfected, 376; and authorship of Traditions, 
11g; on reception of Traditions, 109-10 

taojiao (peach sap), 288 

Taoxing ji (Sheathing the Body), 1800158 

Tao Zongyi, 123 

temple cults, 93 

temples: dedicated to transcendents, 93, 106, 
147; for Holy Mother of Dongling, 93n256, 
146, 147; for Jie Xiang, 192, 193; for Liu An, 
2370389, 240; for Luan Ba, 93n256, 254; for 
Ma gu (Maid Ma), 270, 270n498; for Mao 
Ying, 93n256, 328 

textual holism, 119-20 

three corpses (sanshi; three worms; sanchong), 
49; Cheng Wei’s wife on expelling, 390; Fei 
Changfang directed to eat, 166, 166n; food 
avoidance for expelling, 300; Han Zhong on 
expelling, 51-52, 245; Shen Wentai’s recipe 
for expelling, 334; Xian Men’s elixir for 
expelling, 290, 29gon18 

Three Sovereigns (Sanhuang) tradition: Celestial 
Writings in Large Characters of the Three Sover- 
eigns, 135n9, 136; Celestial Writings of the Three 
Sovereigns, 52, 72; Esoteric Writings of the Three 
Sovereigns, 14, 66-69, 72, 136; Liu An as link 
to, 111 


Three Tombs (Sanfen), 234, 234n378 

three worms. See three corpses 

tianmen dong (asparagus root), 95, 150, 150N59, 233 

Tianmenzi (Master of the Celestial Portal; Wang 
Gang), 367; comments on, 367; sources and 
translation texts for, 542-43 

Tiantai, Mount, 295 

tianxian (celestial transcendents), 59, 75, 76-77 

Tianzhu shan. See Heaven’s Pillar Mountain 

Tiger Longevity Mountain (Hushou shan), 317 

time: selecting auspicious, 40; spirits of the time 
cycle, 72-75; timing of one’s death, 49-52 

Traditions Concerning Mu, Son of Heaven (Mu tianzi 
Zhuan), 214 

Traditions of Divine Transcendents (Shenxtan zhuan) 
(Ge Hong): on adepts and society, 85-97; 
on the adept’s armament, 60~75; another 
text titled Shenxian zhuan, 104-5, 105n145 as 
apologetic and polemical, 82; argumentative 
approach to the past in, 111—12; attributed 
items excluded from this translation, 547-52; 
authorship of, 118-21; beginning of compo- 
sition of, 15; as compilation, 120; completion 
of, 16; compositional method of, 102-8; 
conventions of this translation, 131; dating 
of, 127-28; earlier sources for, 375-79; 
earliest-attested fragments, 287-91; earliest- 
attested hagiographies, 133~286; early- 
attested fragments, 358-59; early-attested 
hagiographies, 292~357; emphasis shifted 
in preexisting stories, 113; features of this 
translation, 11-12; groups of hagiographies 
in, 124-25; hagiographic sources of, 103-5; 
as hagiography, 98-117; Han essay collec- 
tions as source of, 105-6; later-attested 
hagiographies, 360-71; later sources, 380— 
84; late sources, 384-85; nature of religion 
in, 18-97; order of hagiographies in, 126; 
the past as used in, 111~15; preface to, 102; 
on preferred methods for attaining tran- 
scendence, 75~85; reasons for translating, 
9-11; recasting figures from other traditions, 
113-14; reception of, 108-11; recontextualiza- 
tion of the past in, 112-13; revision of, 17n19; 
scriptural sources of, 105; sources of, 102-8; 
sources of earliest-attested hagiographies, 
387-481; sources of early-attested fragments, 
534-35; sources of later-attested hagiogra- 
phies, 536-46; stele inscriptions as source of, 
106-8; as summa of pre-320 C.E. ideas and 
practices, 6, 116; text-critical matters, 118-28; 


text-critical notes, 373-552; translation and 
commentary, 129~371; translations of, 121, 
122; transmission of, 126; tripartite division 
and temporal markers of the hagiographies, 
379-80, 384; versions of, 121-26 

Traditions of Eminent Masters (Gaoshi zhuan) 
(Huangfu Mi), 113, 188, 226, 288, 307 

Traditions of Eminent Monks (Gaoseng zhuan) 
(Huijiao), 100 

Traditions of Grand Simplicity (Taisu zhuan), 293, 
293n8 

Traditions of Recluses (Yinyt zhuan) (Ge Hong), 288 

Traditions of the Perfected Lord Yin (Yin zhenjun 
zhuan), 276 

transcendence: alchemical elixirs as highest 
route to, 32, 45, 82; bird motifs in depictions 
of transcendents, 232; celestial transcendents 
(Wanxian), 34, 59, 75, 76-77; Daoism associ- 
ated with, 6; in early Daoist texts, 10; early 
depictions of transcendents, 85-86, 92, 99; 
earthbound transcendents (dixian), 59, 75, 
77-78; evolution in depiction of transcen- 
dents, g9—100; good deeds as foundation of, 
50; humanity of transcendents, 185; Laozi 
symbolizing quest for, 207-8; making of 
transcendents, 95—97; number attaining 
since rise of the Han, 275; Peng Zu on 
transcendents, 176-77; preferred methods 
for attaining, 7585; religious approaches 
to, 82-85; sexual arts for attainment of, 31, 
81; shyie xian (escape-by-means-of-a-corpse- 
simulacrum transcendents), 59, 75-76, 78—- 
80; taxonomies of practices of, 81-82, 2209; 
types of transcendent, 59, 75-80; as way of 
living, 92; xian as, 5. See also adepts 

Transcendent Sire Chen (Chen xiangong), 255 

travel: Celestial Masters yishe, 213; pacing the 
Dipper for, 232; talismans for long-distance, 
65, 65n164, 228, 229 

traveling canteen (mobile kitchen; xingchu), 28; 
Inner Chaplers on, 221-22; Jade Pillar Elixir 
and, 75; Li Gen summoning, 28, 219, 221— 
22; Liu Zheng summoning, 222, 322; Ma 
gu summoning, 28, 262, 268; Taixuan nti 
summoning, 222, 367; Wang Yuan summon- 
ing, 28, 222, 262, 268; Xian Men summon- 
ing, 290; Zuo Ci summoning, 279 

Treatise on Curiosities (Bowu zhi) (Zhang Hua): on 
Fei Changfang, 168; on fuding fungus, 310073; 
on Ji Zixun, 172; on Liu Gen, 249; on Rong 
Cheng’s method of riding the woman, 359; 
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as source for Traditions, 104, 105, 105n145 
on Wang Bao, 551; on Wang Zhen, 344; on 
Wang Zhongdu, 271; on Zuo Ci, 283-84. 
Treatise on Resolving Doubts (Shiyi lun) (Gao Zhi), 
150-51, 284 
Tu na jing (Scripture on Expelling and Absorbing), 19 
tu na za dao (expelling and absorbing), 19, 81, 


8m222, 357, 3570 
Tu Shan, 312 


Uncollected Records (Shiyi jt) (Wang Jia), 437 
Unsullied Woman (Sunii), 81221, 219n311 


vermilion: for escape by means of simulated 
corpse, 277; Ling Shouguang using, 57, 232, 
233, 329; Liu Jing using, 250; Liu Zheng 
using, 322, 329; Li Yiqi writing in, 228 

Vermilion Star (Chixing), 366, 366n25 

Victual Elixir (erdan), 44 


walking corpses (xingshi), 60 

walking on water, 44 

walking the Mainstays (bugang), 740199, 250, 
250434 

Wanbi shu (Myriad Ends) (Liu An), 174n136, 234, 
2340375 

Wang Bao, 230352, 550-51 

Wang Chong: on Kunlun, 214n291. See also 
Arguments Weighed in the Balance 

Wang Cizhong, 368; comments on, 368; sources 
and translation texts for, 543 

Wang Dao, 16, 539 

Wang Dun, 364, 539 

Wang Fangping. See Wang Yuan 

Wang Feng, 250 

Wang Gang. See Tianmenzi 

Wang Jia, 437 

Wang Lie, 338-40; aristocratic patron of, 94; 
comments on, 340-41; sources and trans- 
lation texts for, 519-21; stony exudation 
found by, 28n39, 339, 340 

Wang Ling, 219 

Wang Mang, 13 

Wang Quan, 292n 

Wang Shu, 115-16 

Wang Songnian. See Xzanyuan bianzhu 

Wangwu shan (King’s Chamber Mountain), 
150 

Wang Xing, 341-42; comments on, 34.2; sources 
and translation texts for, 521-24. 

Wang Xuanhe, 378 
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Wang Yao, 342-43; on bamboo staves, 69, 


342; comments on, 343; as earthbound 
transcendent, 77, 343; healing by, 93n251, 
342; leaving his family, 90, 343; sources 
and translation texts for, 524-25 


Wang Yuan (Wang Fangping), 259-64; aristo- 


cratic patron of, 94, 94n, 259—60, 265; and 
Cai Jing, 28, 60, 76, 260-64, 266; as celestial 
transcendent, 76; and Chen Dan, 94n, 259- 
60, 265; and Commander Chen, 78, 79, 
263-64, 268; comments on, 265-70; erotic 
relationship with Ma gu, 267; Grand Purity 
scriptures linked with, 33; and the Herder 
Boy, 266-67; as Lord of Donghai, 268; and 
Lord Wang of Xicheng, 265n480, 270, 
270n500; as master of exotica, 265; and 
Mount Kunlun, 214-15; as never having a 
family, 89, 259; as rising from local deity to 
transcendent status, 107, 268; and script of 
talismans, 62n; on shyie for Cai Jing, 60, 260, 
266; shije of, 260, 265; sources and transla- 
tion texts for, 456-63; sword worn by, 71; 
traveling canteen for, 28, 222, 262, 268 


Wei Boyang neying (Inner Scripture of Wei Boyang), 
369 

Wei Emperor Wu. See Cao Cao 

Wei Shuqing, 271-74; comments on, 274; and 
Han Emperor Wu, 91-92, 272; son traces 
to Mount Hua, 89, 272-73; sources and 
translation texts for, 464-67 

weiyang wan (Never-End pellets), 233, 329 

Wen, Emperor, 91, 203 

Wenxuan, 378 

Whitestone Mountain, 293 

white stones (bazshz), 186, 188, 293, 2934. 

wine, 24 

Winnowbasket Mountain ( Jishan), 95, 288 

wives, 89 

Woman of Greater Yang. See Zhu Yi 

Woman of Greater Yin. See Lu Quan 

Woman of the Grand Mystery. See Taixuan nii 

Wu, Han Emperor. See Han Emperor Wu 

wubo (Five Earls), 153 

Wucheng zi (Master Who Has Completed His 
Striving), 195, 195n216, 259n458 

Wudan (Scripture on the Five Elixirs), 18gn186 


Wudang, Mount, 299, 299n28 

Wu Dawen, 218, 219, 221 

Wudian (Five Exemplars), 234, 234n378 

Wudu, Mount, 245n413 

Wu Jun, 168, 2670486 

Wu Mu, 344-45; comments on, 345; grains 
eaten by, 24, 344, 345; sources and trans- 
lation texts for, 526-27 

Wu region, 15 

Wushang biyao, 69 

Wushier bingfang, 173n135 

Wu Shu, 381 

Wuwei jing (Taking No Action), 180n160 

Wusxiang lei (Five Categories of Phenomena) (Wei 
Boyang), 369, 543 

Wu Yan, 345-46; comments on, 34.6; sources 
and translation texts for, 527 

Wuyue zhenxing tu (Charts of the Perfect Forms of 
the Five Marchmounts), 66-67, 72, 135n8, 136, 


Wang Zhang, 352, 353-54 
Wang Zhen, 343; comments on, 344; and Liu 


Jing, 449; sources and translation texts for, 
525-26 

Wang Zhen (adjutant of Commandant Heng), 
64, 240, 241, 242-48 

Wang Zhongdu, 271; comments on, 271; sources 
and translation texts for, 463-64 

Wang Zhongtong, 284 

Wang Ziqiao (Wang Zijin), 107n18, 185, 244n411, 
267484, 273, 2730513 

Wang Zizhong, 368 

Ware, James R., 67177, 131, 182n168 

Way of Great Peace movement (Yellow Turban 
rebellion), 249 

Way of the Covenant of Correct Unity, 351, 
351; 354 

Weaver Girl, 266-67, 266n484. 

weft texts, 259n456; on Agents Beneath the Earth, 


80; on distinctive marks on sages, 209; as 
documents of command, 68, 69; on fetal 
endowment and divination, 140; on Siming, 
246n422; on talisman-sealed agreements, 
63; Wang Yuan as understanding, 259, 265; 
and Wei Boyang’s Cantong qi, 369 


Wei Boyang, 368-69; comments on, 369; and 


Laozi’s style “Boyang,” 194n203; sources 
and translation texts for, 543-44 


397-98, 504 
Wuzhong, Mount, 135 
Wu Zixu, 156, 156n80 


xian: translating, 4—5. See also transcendence 

Xiang er Commentary, 1on, 60, 184, 213, 247424, 
266 

AXianjing (Scripture on Transcendence), 34, 1042, 
2474.22 


Xian Men, 289-90; comments on, 290-91; elixir 
method of, 290; and Feihuang zi, 358; sources 
and translation texts for, 481; stony honey 
exudations ingested by, 27, 289 

XLANYOU, 224. 

AXianyuan bianzhu (Wang Songnian), 380-81; and 
Mao Jin version of Guang Han Wei congshu, 
123n19; and temporal markers in this trans- 
lation, 124. 

Xiao Dao lun (In Mockery of Daoism) (Zhen Luan), 
377 

Xiao Guashan (Lesser Gua Mountain), 282, 
282n538, 477 

Xiagjing yuanshen qi (Talhes [Based on the] Classic of 
Filiality for Involving Spirits), 68 

Xiao Jingzhi, 382n19, 551 

Xiao Shi, 551-52 

Xia Yu, 234, 2340377 

Xicheng Mountain, 134 

Xicheng Wang jun (Lord Wang of Xicheng), 
265n480, 270, 270n500 

Xie Zhijian, 548 

Xihe shaonti (Maiden of West River), 486 

Xi Jian, 283, 284 

AXying zajt (Miscellantes of the Western Capital), 
174n136 

Xi Kang. See Ji Kang 

xingchu. See traveling canteen 

xingqi. See circulation of pneumas 

xingshi (walking corpses), 60 

Xin lun (New Treatise) (Huan Tan), 140-41, 271 

Xin Yan, 196n218 

xtonghuang. See male yellow 

Xisheng jing (Scripture of Western Ascension), 198, 
198n228 

Xiumei gong (Sire with Elegant Eyebrows), 291; 
sources and translation texts for, 481 

xuan (Mystery), 8 

xuanhuang (Black-and- Yellow Elixir; mystic 
yellow), 41-42, 257, 257452 

Xuannii (Mystic Woman), 40, 81n221, 207 

Xuanpin lu (Zhang Yu), 384. 

Xuansuzi (Master of Mystic Purity), 184n170 

xuanxue (dark learning), 84. 

Xuanzhou (Mystic Continent; Obscure 
Continent), 367, 367n30 

Xu Deng, 189n186 

Xue Rong, 273 

Xu Fu, 256, 256450, 332 

Xu Jia, 202-3, 211 

Xu Jian, 379 
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Xu Mai, 296 

Xu Mi, 97, 110 

Xu Ning, 112, 295 

Xu Qi Xie jt (More of Qi Xie’s Records) (Wu Jun), 
168 

Xu Shi, 151 

Xu Sui, 282 

Xu Tai, 48 

Xu Wei, 48 

Xu You, 287; cassia ingested by, 174135, 287; 
comments on, 287-88; sources and trans- 
lation texts for, 479; and Wei Shugqing, 273 

Xuzhou, 304, 304n54. 

Xu Ziguang, 382 


Yang Jun, 336, 515 

Yang Xi, 13, 35, 97, 296 

Yangzi, 202, 211 

Yan Ji. See Dai Meng 

Yan Jun, 284 

Yan Qing, 346-47; comments on, 347; grains 
avoided by, 24, 347; sources and translation 
texts for, 528-29 

Yantie lun (Discourses on Salt and Iron), 32 

yellow essence (Solomon’s seal; Polygonatum; 
huang jing): in adepts’ alternative cuisine, 
25-26, 26n33; atractylis compared with, 
134n4; and Grand Purity, 34; Li Shaojun 
using, 223, 223n323; Wang Lie ingesting, 
338; Yin Gui ingesting, 347 

Yellow Hut Master. See Ge Yue 

Yellow Thearch: August One of Celestial 
Perfection met by, 243n410; and Guang- 
chengzi, 159-61; Laozi during era of, 195; 
Master of Central Yellow revealing scrip- 
tures to, 292n; miraculous conception 
attributed to, 209; Scripture of the Elixir of 
the Nine Tripods revealed to, 40, 350; sexual 
arts taught to, 8rn22r, 359 

Yellow Turban rebellion (Way of Great Peace 
movement), 249 

Yellow Writ of Grand Tenutty (Taiwei huangshu), 299, 
299n32 

Ye Tinggui, 383 

Yijing (Book of Changes), 169, 201, 235n378, 336, 
368, 369 

Yi Luo, 307, 308n68 

Yin Changsheng, 274~75; comments on, 275— 
77; largess distributed to poor by, 93n253, 
275, 3373 shye contrasted with ascending to 
Heaven in broad daylight, 59, 275; sources 
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Yin Changsheng (continued) 
and translation texts for, 467-69; and trans- 
mission of Grand Purity scriptures, 33, 276, 
326; transmitting techniques to Bao Jing, 
276, 276n523, 277, 295, 29513, 296; wife 
and children taken on his travels by, 89, 275 

yindun xian (Concealed Transcendent), 77, 294 

Vi neypie Inner Precepts of the Classic of Changes), 49 

Yin Gongdu. See Yin Gui 

Ying Shao, 104, 112, 127n31, 238 

Yin Gui (Yin Gongdu), 347-49; aristocratic 
patron of, 94; comments on, 349; healing 
by, 93n251, 348; sources and translation 
texts for, 529~31; stele inscriptions for, 
ro7n18 

Yingzhou (Oceanic Continent), 134, 134n8 

Yin Heng (Master of the Northern Culmen; 
Beiji zi), 369-70; sources and translation 
texts for, 545 

Yin Sheng, 277 

Yin shou ji (Concealing and Guarding [Oneself /), 
180n159 

Yin Si, 370; sources and translation texts for, 545 

Yin Xu: receiving the Laozi, 197, 197n221, 202— 
3, 204, 211; as Ritual Master of the Mystic 
Center, 194206; as subsisting on sesame, 
323 

Yinyi zhuan (Traditions of Recluses) (Ge Hong), 288 

Yin zhenjun zhuan (Traditions of the Perfected Lord 
Yin), 276 

Yin zhenjun zixu (Yin Changsheng), 276 

yishe, 213 

Yishu (Marvelous Arts), 1344. 

Yiwen leyu (Quyang Xun), 377 

Yiyuan (Garden of Marvels) (Liu Jingshu), 268—69 

Yongcheng jixian lu (Du Guangting), 379 

Yoshioka Yoshitoyo, 198n228 

You jing (Hidden Scripture), 293, 29307 

Young Lad of the Eastern Sea (Donghai 
xlaotong), 350, 350N223, 356 

You of Jin, Duke, 174n136 

Yuan jun (Primordial Sovereigness), 37, 76, 175, 
207, 275 

Yuannii (Primal Woman), 142n38 

Yuansheng shierhua jing (Scripture of the Twelve Trans- 
Jormations of the Primordially Engendered One), 
197, 197N223 

Yu bu (“Steps of Yu”), 250n434 

Yuce ji (Record of a Jade Tablet), 68 

Yudie i (Record of Jade Certificates), 68 

Yue Shi, 147, 381 


Yuli (Liquor of Jade), 199, 199n236 

Yunji qiqian (Zhang Junfang), 381; Traditions appro- 
priated and excerpted by, 108; wording 
problems of, 125 

yunmu. See cloud-mother 

Yuntai shan (Cloud Terrace Mountain), 216, 
216n298, 353 

yun. See jade maidens 

Yupei jindang jing (Scripture of the Jade Pendant and 
Gold Ring), 299, 299n29, 488, 489 

Yuquan jing (Scripture of the Jade Seal), 50, 68 

Yu Shinan, 377 

Yu Shiyan, 144, 145, 391 

Jjuzhu dan ( Jade Pillar Elixir), 75 

Yuzi ( Jade Master), 370—71; and Li Ming, 
318-19, 371; Lu Quan preferring Way of, 
324, 371; sources and translation texts for, 
546; Taixuan nii learning arts of, 367, 371 

juzi (jade graphs), 68, 70, 257, 258, 454 

Yuzi_yulang ( Jade Master’s Leftover Provisions), 
371 


zaoshen (God of the Stove), 49 

Kengding Han Wei congshu, 122 

Zeng Zao, 382 

Zhang, Commandant, 241-42 

Zhang Chang, 15 

Zhang Daoling, 194n206 

Zhang Dayan, 157 

Zhang Gaita, 243n410 

Zhang He’s wife, 312 

Zhang Hua, 104, 168, 172, 271 

Zhang Ji, 362 

Zhang Jilian, 489 

Zhang Jue, 249 

Zhang Junfang. See Yunji qiqian 

Zhang Liang, 115, 313, 313ng1 

Zhang Ling, 349-54; aristocratic patron of, 94; 
and Celestial Pillar Mountain, 216n298; 
comments on, 354-56; Declarations of the 
Perfected on, 110; and Five Numinous Treasure 
Talismans, 356; Ge Hong as co-opting, 115, 
356; healing by, 93n251, 351-52; Laozi 
reappearing to initiate covenant with, 205; 
sources and translation texts for, 531-33 

Zhang Lu, 297n21 

Zhang Shoujie, 379 

Khanguo ce (Intrigues of the Warring States), 43, 
235n382 

Zhang Yu, 384 

Zhang Zidao, 340 


Zhao Bing, 18g9n186, 285 

Zhao Daoyi, 123n17, 124, 384. 

Zhao Fu, 251 

Zhao Gong, 240 

Zhao Mao, 218 

Zhao of Yan, King, 244n411 

Zhao Qu, 277-78; comments on, 278-79; as 
earthbound transcendent, 77, 279; sources 
and translation texts for, 469 

Zhao Sheng, 352-54, 355, 3550230 

Zhao Shuda, 489 

Zhao Zai, 539 

Khen'gao. See Declarations of the Perfected 

Zheng Yin: as Ge Hong’s teacher, 14-15, 158, 
285, 286; Ge Xuan as teacher of, 15, 33, 
158, 285, 286; as source for Traditions, 103; 
on talismans, 65-66, 208 

Khenling weiye tu (Tao Hongjing), 220n311 

Zhen Luan, 377 

Zhenshu (Perfected Writ), 264n478 

Khenzhong (In the Pillow), 141 

zhi. See excrescences 

zhidi jun (Lords Who Control the Earth), 80 

Khyiao jing (Pointers and Instructions), 1800157 

Zhi Qian, 209 

Zhonghuang daoren (Master of the Dao 
of Central Yellow), 292, 292n 

Zhou Chu, 266-67, 267n486 

Zhoudi, Mount, 329 

Zhou Xin, 361 

Zhuang Hua. See Treatise on Curiosities 

Zhuang Zhou (Zhuangzi), 3, 85, 204, 211 

XKhuangzi: on attachment to the body, 84; Gong 
He drawing on, 106, 112—13; on grain avoid- 
ance, 22; on Grand Purity, 33; and Guang- 
chengzi’s method of transcendence, 160; 
on ingestion of pneumas, 19; on Laozi and 
Confucius, 201n242; on regulated breathing, 
133n3; on Rong Cheng, 359; as source for 
longevity quest tradition, 4n3; on stages of 
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di erentiation, 42; transcendents as depicted 
in, 86, 99; on Xu You, 288 

Zhuangzi (Zhuang Zhou), 3, 85, 204, 211 

Zhuan Xu, 172, 172n132, 182, 195 

Zhuo Kong, 256 

Zhu Rong, 195, 195n213 

Zhu Yi (Woman of Greater Yang; Taiyang nii), 
357; Li Xiu as teacher of, 357, 366; sources 
and translation texts for, 533 

zhuying wan. See vermilion 

Zhuyu shan (Hemp Island Mountain), 363, 
363n13 

Zhuzhang (bamboo staves), 69-70, 143n39 

zu fish, 191 

zikuang (purple mineral; red gum; gum lac; 
chyiao), 290n15 

zultang, 289, 290N15, 358 

Zi Qi, 312 

Zong Lin, 267n486 

zou an (files a brief), 68, 241n406 

zouban yt zhang (proclamation board), 68 

zoujian (slips of proclamation), 69 

Zuo Ci (Zuo Yuanfang), 279-82; aristocratic 
patron of, 94; bamboo sta carried by, 69; 
bingjie of, 59, 281, 286; body division by, 
172, 281, 283, 286; comments on, 282-86; 
Declarations of the Perfected on, 110; Feng Heng 
transmitting texts to, 398; fleeing to the 
south, 32-33; as Ge Xuan’s teacher, 13, 15, 
33, 152, 158, 285; grains avoided by, 283; and 
Ji Zixun, 414-15; and Kong Yuanfang, 314; 
Rong Cheng’s method of riding the woman 
practiced by, 284; as shyie transcendent, 78; 
on Six jia Spirits, 73; sources and translation 
texts for, 470-78; traveling canteen for, 222; 
in Zhang Hua’s Treatise on Curiosities, 283-84. 

Kuo Commentary, t~g0 

Zuo sangang liujt (Mainstays and Strands), 247, 
2470424 

Zuo Yuanfang. See Zuo Ci 
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